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ELIZABETH, 


SECOND  QUEEN  REGNANT  OF  ENGLAND  &  IRELAND, 


CHAPTER  I. 

Birth  of  Elizabeth  at  Greenwich  Palace—Chamber  of  the  Virgins— 
Remark  of  her  mother,  qaeen  Anne  Boleyn— Christening — Placed 
first  in  the  succession — Marriage  negotiation  with  France — ^Execu- 
tion of  her  mother — Elizabeth  declared  illegitimate — Her  goyemess 
— Want  of  apparel — Altered  fortunes— Appears  at  her  brother*s 
christening — Her  early  promise — Education — Her  first  letter— Pa- 
tronised by  Anne  of  Cleves  and  Katharine  Howard— Residence  with 
her  sister  Mary — Offered  in  marriage  to  the  heir  of  Arran — Her 
letter  to  queen  Katharine  Parr— Proficiency  in  languages — Her  early 
compositions — Her  brother*s  love  for  her — Shares  his  studies — ^Her 
Other's  death — Her  grief— Wooed  by  Seymour,  the  lord  admiral — 
Refuses  his  hand — (Mended  at  his  marriage  with  the  queen  dowager 
— Princess  Mary  invites  her  to  live  with  her — She  resides  with  queen 
Katharine  Parr— Her  governess,  Mrs.  Ashley,  and  Roger  Ascham — 
Freedoms  of  the  admiral^The  queen's  jealousy — Elizabeth  removes 
to  Cheston — ^Her  letters  to  the  queen  and  admiral — Death  and  bequest 
of  queen  Katharine  Parr — The  admiral's  clandestine  courtship  of 

•  Elizabeth — Injurious  reports  concerning  it — Elizabeth's  conferences 
with  Parry — Her  governess  Ashley  sent  to  the  Tower — Examination 
of  Elizabeth— Restraint  at  Hatfield — Defends  her  governess — Letter 
to  the  protector — Her  confessions — Her  governess  superseded  by  lady 
Tyrwhit — Disdainful  conduct  of  Elizabeth — She  writes  again  to  the 
protector — Serious  scandals  on  Elizabeth — She  intercedes  for  her  go- 
verness— Execution  of  the  kdmiral — Elizabeth's  regard  for  his  memory 
— The  ladies  of  her  household. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  distinguished  name  in  the 
annals  of  female  royalty,  that  of  the  great  Elizabeth, 
second  queen  regnant  of  England.  The  romantic  cir- 
cumstances of  her  birth,  the .  vicissitudes  of  her  child- 
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hood,  and  the  lofty  spkit  with  which  she  bore  herself, 
amidst  the  storms  and  perils  that  darkened  over  her 
during  her  sister's  reign,  invested  her  with  almost  poetic 
interest,  as  a  royal  faeronie,  before  her  tide  to  the  regal 
succession  was  ratified  by  the  voice  of  a  generous  people, 
and  the  brilliant  success  of  her  government,  during 
a  long  reign,  sarroaaded  her  maiden  diadem  wkh  a 
blaze  of  glorj'  which  has  rendered  her  the  most  popular 
of  our  monarchs,  and  blinded  succeeding  generations  to 
her  faults. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  the  most  gracious  office  in  the 
world  to  perform,  with  strict  impartiality,  the  duty  of  a 
faithful  biographer  to  a  princess  so  endeared  to  national 
pride  as  Efizabedi,  and  to  examine,  by  the  cold  calm 
light  of  truth,  the  flaws  which  mar  the  bright  ideal  of 
Spenser's  "  Glorianna,"  and  Shakespeare's 

**  Fair  vestal  tfanmed  by  tbe  west** 

like  the  wise  and  popular  Augustus  Caesar,  Elizabeth 
understood  ihe  importsnce  of  aeqidriBg  the  good  will 
of  that  class  whose  friendship  or  eimiity  goes  far  to  de- 
cide the  fortunes  of  princes ;  tbe  might  of  her  throne 
was  supported  by  the  pens  of  the  master  spirits  of  the 
age.  Very  different  might  have  been  the  records  of  her 
reign,  if  die  reasomng  powers  of  Bacon,  the  eloquence 
of  Sidney,  the  poetic  talents  of  Spenser,  the  wit  of  Hax- 
xingtoQ,  and  ilae  genius  of  Shakespeare  had  been  arrayed 
against  her,  instead  of  combining  to  represent  her  as  the 
impersonification  of  all  eardily  perfection — scarcely,  in- 
deed, short  of  divinity. 

It  has  been  truly  said,  however,  that  no  man  is  a  hero 
to  his  valet  de  chamhre,  and  it  is  impossible  to  enter 
into  the  personal  history  of  England's  EUzabeth  without 
shewing  that  she  occasionally  forgot  the  dignity  of  the 
heroine  among  her  ladies  in  waiting,  and  indulged  in 
follies  which  the  youngest  of  her  maids  of  honour  would 
have  blushed  to  inutate.  The  web  of  her  life  was  a 
glittering  tissue,  in  which  good  and  evil  were  straiigely 
mingled,  and  as  the  evidences  of  fiiend  and  foe  are 
woven  together,  without  reference  to  the  prejudices  of 
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mther,  or  any  other  object  titan  to  shew  her  as  she  was, 
liie  lights  and  shades  must  sometbiies  appear  in  strong 
and  eTen  pain&il  opposition  to  each  other,  fen:  such  are 
^tke  inccmsistencies  of  human  natcffe,  such  llie  litdenesses 
of  human  greatness. 

Queen  Elizabeth  first  saw  the  light  at  Greenwich 
palace,  the  favourite  abode  of  her  royal  parents,  Henry 
VIII.  and  Anne  Boleyn.  Her  hiiik  is  thus  qnaindy 
but  prettily  recorded  by  the  contemporary  historian, 
Hall : — ^^  On  the  7th  day  of  September,  being  Sunday, 
between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the 
queen  was  delivered  of  a  faire  ladye,  on  wUch  day  the 
dxike  of  Norfolk  came  home  to  the  cfarist^dng.** 

The  apartment  in  which  she  was  bom  was  hung  with 
tapestry  representing  the  hi^ry  of  holy  virgins,  and  was 
from  timt  circumstance  called  tlie  Chamber  of  the  Virgins. 
When  the  queen,  her  mother,  who  had  eagerly  antici- 
pated a  son,  was  told  tiiat  ^e  had  given  birth  to  a 
dauirbter,  she  endeavoured,  with  ready  tact,  to  attach 
advenddoos  hnportaiice  to  her  infiint,  by  sa^g  to  the 
ladies  in  attendance : — ^^  They  may  now,  with  reason, 
call  this  room  the  Chamber  of  Virgins,  for  a  virgin  is  now 
b<Hn  in  it  on  the  vigil  of  that  auspicious  day,  on  which 
the  church  commemorates  the  nativity  of  the  Virgin 
Maiy."' 

Hejrwood,  though  a  zealcms  eulogist  of  the  Protestant 
principles  of  Elizabeth,  intimates  that  she  was  under  the 
eq>ecial  patronage  of  the  blessed  Virgin  from  the  hour  of 
her  birtb,  and  for  that  cause  devoted  to  a  maiden  life. 
"  The  lady  Elizabeth,"  says  he,  "  was  bom  on  the  eve  of 
the  Virgin's  nativity,  and  died  on  the  eve  of  the  Virgin's 
anminciation.  Even  that  she  is  now  in  heaven  witb  all 
those  blessed  virgins  that  had  oil  in  tiheir  lamps*'* 

Notwithstanding  the  bitter  disappointment  felt  by 
king  Henry  at  the  sex  of  the  infant,  a  solemn  Te  Deum 
was  sung  in  honour  of  her  birth,  and  the  preparations  for 
her  christening  were  made  with  no  less  magnificence 
than  if  his  hopes  had  been  gratified  by  the  birth  of  a 
male  heir  to  the  crown. 

'  Leti's  Life  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
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The  solemnization  of  that  sacred  rite  was  appointed 
to  take  place  on  Wednesday,  10th  of  September,  the 
fourth  day  after  the  birth  of  the  infant  princess.  On  that 
day  the  lord  mayor,  with  the  aldermen  and  council  of 
the  city  of  London,  dined  together  at  one  o'clock,  and 
then,  in  obedience  to  their  siunmons,  took  boat  in  their 
chains  and  robes,  and  rowed  to  Greenwich,  where  many 
lords,  knights,  and  gentlemen,  were  assembled  to  wit- 
ness the  royal  ceremonial. 

All  the  walls  between  Greenwich  palace  and  the  con- 
vent of  the  Grey  Friars  were  hung  with  arras  and  the 
way  strewn  with  green  rushes.  The  church  was  likewise 
hung  with  arras.  Gentlemen  with  aprons  and  towels 
about  their  necks  guarded  the  font,  which  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  church,  it  was  of  silver  and  raised  to  the 
height  of  three  steps,  and  over  it  was  a  square  canopy  of 
crimson  satin  fringed  with  gold — about  it,  a  space  railed 
in,  covered  with  red  say.  Between  the  choir  and  chancel, 
a  closet  with  a  fire  had  been  prepared  lest  the  infant 
should  take  cold  in  being  disrobed  for  the  font.  When 
all  these  things  were  ready,  the  child  was  brought  into 
the  hall  of  the  palace,  and  the  procession  set  out  to  the 
neighbouring  church  of  the  Grey  Friars  ;  of  which  build- 
ing no  vestige  now  remains  at  Greenwich. 

The  procession  began  with  the  lowest  rank,  the  citizens 
two  and  two  led  the  way,  then  gentlemen,  esquires,  and 
chaplains,  a  gradation  of  precedence,  rather  decidedly 
marked,  of  the  three  first  ranks,  whose  distinction  is  by 
no  means  definite  in  the  present  times ;  after  them  the 
aldermen,  and  the  lord  mayor  by  himself,  then  the  privy 
council  in  robes,  then  the  peers  and  prelates  followed  by 
the  earl  of  Essex,  who  bore  the  gUt  covered  basons ; 
then  the  marquis  of  Exeter,  with  the  taper  of  virgin  wax ; 
next  the  marquis  of  Dorset,  bearing  the  salt,  and  the  lady 
Mary  of  Norfolk  (the  betrothed  of  the  young  duke  of 
Richmond)  carrying  the  chrisom,  which  was  very  rich 
with  pearls  and  gems;  lasdy  came  the  royal  infant, 
in  the  arms  of  her  great-grandmother,  the  dowager 
duchess  of  Norfolk,  under  a  stately  canopy  which 
was  supported  by  the  uncle  of  tlie  babe,  George  Bo- 
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leyn  lord  Rochford,  the  lords  William  and  Thomas 
Howard,  the  maternal  kindred  of  the  mother,  and  lord 
Hussey,  a  newly  made  lord  of  the  Boleyn  blood.  The 
babe  was  wrapped  in  a  mantle  of  purple  velvet,  with 
a  train  of  regal  length,  furred  with  eimine,  which  was 
duly  supported  by  the  countess  of  Kent,  assisted  by  the 
earl  of  Wiltshire,  the  grandfather  of  the  little  princess,  and 
the  earl  of  Derby.  On  the  right  of  the  infant,  marched 
its  great  uncle,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  with  his  marshal's 
staff — on  the  other,  the  duke  of  Suffolk.  The  bishop  of 
London,  who  performed  the  ceremony,  received  the  in- 
fant at  the  church  door  of  the  Grey  Friars,  assisted  by  a 
grand  company  of  bishops  and  mitred  abbots ;  and,  with 
all  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  this  future  great  Pro- 
testant queen  received  the  name  of  her  grandmother, 
Ehzabeth  of  York.  Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
was  her  godfather,  and  the  duchess  of  Norfolk  and  mar- 
chioness of  Dorset  her  godmothers.  After  Elizabeth 
had  received  her  name,  garter  king-at-arms  cried  aloud : — 
"  God,  of  his  infinite  goodness,  send  a  prosperous  life 
and  long,  to  the  high  and  mighty  princess  of  England, 
Ehzabeth !" 

Then  a  flourish  of  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  royal 
child  was  borne  to  the  altar,  the  gospel  was  read  over 
her,  and  she  was  confirmed  by  Cranmer,  who,  with  the 
other  sponsors,  presented  the  christening  gifts.  He  gave 
her  a  standing  cup  of  gold,  the  duchess  of  Norfolk  a  cup 
of  gold  fretted  widi  pearls,  being  completely  unconscious 
of  the  chemical  antipathy  between  die  acidity  of  wine 
and  the  misplaced  pearls.  The  marchioness  of  Dorset 
^ave  three  gilt  bowls,  pounced,  with  a  cover ;  and  the 
marchioness  of  Exeter  three  standing  bowls,  graven  and 
gilt,  with  covers.  Then  were  brought  in  wafers,  comfits, 
and  hypocras,  in  such  abundance  that  the  company  had 
as  much  as  could  be  desired. 

The  homeward  procession  was  lighted  on  its  way  to 
the  palace  with  five  hundred  staff  torches,  which  were 
carried  by  the  yeomen  of  the  guard  and  the  king's  ser- 
vants, but  the  infant  herself  was  surrounded  by  gendemen 
bearing  wax  flambeaux,    llie  procession  returned  in  the 
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same  order  that  it  went  out,  save  that  foar  noble  gentle- 
men carried  the  sponsor^s  gifts  before  the  cbald,  with 
trumpets  flourishing  all  the  way  prece&ig  them,  tffl  iJiey 
eame  to  the  door  of  the  queen's  chamber.  The  king 
commanded  the  duke  of  Norfolk  to  thank  the  lord 
mayor  and  citizens  heartily  in  his  name  for  their  atten- 
dance, and  after  they  had  powerftiHy  refreshed  Aem- 
selves  in  the  Toysl  cellar,  they  betook  themselres  to  thcar 
barges. 

The  queen  was  desirous  of  nourishing  her  infint 
daughter  from  her  own  bosom,  but  Henry,  with  his  (Aa- 
racteristic  selfishness,  forbade  it,  lest  the  frequent  pre- 
sence of  the  little  princess  in  the  chamber  of  her  royal 
motlier  should  be  attended  with  inconvenience  to  him- 
iself.*  He  appointed  for  Elizabeth's  nurse  the  wife  of  a 
gentleman  named  Hokart,  whom  he  afterwards  ennobled ; 
and  he  invested  die  duchess-dowager  of  Norfolk  with  l3ie 
office  of  state  governess  to  the  new-bom  babe,  giving  her 
for  a  residence  the  fair  mansion  and  all  the  rich  frirm- 
ture,  wHch  he  had  bestowed  on  Anne  Boleyn  when  he 
created  her  marcfaianess  of  PembrcAe,  with  a  salary  rf 
six  thousand  crowns.*  , 

The  lady  Margaret  Bryan,  whose  husband,  sir  Thomas 
Bryan,  was  a  kiusmaoi  of  queen  Anne  Boleyn,  was  pre- 
ferred to  the  office  of  governess  in  orffinary  to  Eliza- 
beth, as  she  had  formerly  been  to  the  princess  Mary : 
she  was  called  "  the  lady  mistress." 

Elizabeth  passed  the  two  first  months  of  her  fife  at 
Greenwich  Palace,  with  the  queen  her  mother,  and  during 
that  period  she  was  frequently  taken  for  an  airing  to 
Ehham,  for  the  benefit  of  her  health.  On  the  2nd  of 
December,  she  was  the  subject  of  the  folfowing  order  in 
council  V — 

'*  The  kmg's  highness  hath  appointed  thai  the  lady  princess  Elizabeth 
(almost  three  months  old)  shall  be  taken  from  hence  toward  Hatfield 
upon  We^esday  neiEt  week  ;  that  on  Wednesday  night  vbe  is  to  lie  and 
repose  at  the  house  of  the  earl  of  Rutland  at  Enfield*  and  the  next  day  to 
be  conveyed  to  Hatfield,  and  there  to  remain  with  such  household  as  the 
king's  h^ness  has  established  for  the  same.**' 

»  Leti.         '  'Ibid.  «  Slrype,  toI.  i.  p.  28». 
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H«rtfoid  Casde  wms  &»t  named,  but  aczaidied  thtough 
and  changed  to  Hatfield. 

A  few  weeks  afterwards  she  beeame,  in  virlue  of  tbe 
act  of  Parfiament  wfaich  settled  the  succession,  in  default 
of  heks  male  to  Henry  YUI.,  on  the  female  issue  of  that 
monarch  by  Anne  Boleyn,  the  heiress-presumptive  to  the 
throne,  and  her  disinherited  sister,  the  princess  Mary, 
was  compelled  to  yield  precedency  to  her. 

Soon  after  this  change  in  the  prospects  of  the  uncon* 
scious  babe,  she  was  removed  to  the  palace  of  the  bishop 
of  Wmchester,  at  Chelsea,^  on  whom  the  charge  of  her- 
self and  her  extensive  nursery  appointments  were  thrust. 
When  she  was  thirteen  months  old,  she  was  weaned,  and 
the  preliminaries  for  this  important  business  were  ar- 
ranged between  the  officers  of  her  household  and  the 
cabinet  ministers  of  her  august  sire,  with  as  much  solem- 
nity as  if  the  fiite  of  empires  had  been  involved  in  the 
matter.  The  following  passages  are  extracted  from  a 
letter  from  sir  William  Powlet  to  Cromwell,  on  this  sub- 
ject:— 


'^  The  king's  fraee,  «i^  eonudera^g  the  letter  directed  to  you  from  my 
lady  Brim  and  other  my  lady  ijH-incess'  officersy  his  grace,  with  the  assent 
of  the  queen's  graoe»  hath  fully  determined  llie  weaning  of  my  lady  prtft* 
eesB  to  be  dene  with  all  diligenee." 

He  proceeds  to  state  that  Ihe  litde  princess  is  to  have 
the  whole  of  any  one  of  the  royal  residences  thought  best 
ix  her,  and  that  consequendy  he  has  given  orders  for 

>  Hie  air  of  this  beautiful  village  ^»reed  so  well  with  tbe  royal  infimt 
that  Henry  VIII.  built  a  palaoe  there,  of  which  the  husband  of  her 
goveoKss,  lady  Bryan»  was  given  tiic  post  of  keeper;  and  so  lately  as 
the  time  of  Charles  II.,  one  room  in  the  Maaor-bonsey  as  it  was  after^ 
wards  called,  was  known  by  the  name  of  queen  £U3abeth*B  nnrsery. 
llKfe  is  an.  M  aaiilberry  tree  is  the  gavdans  m^iieb  cUumstbe  hoacmr  of 
iwrkig  baenylaBted  by  her  hand.  The  king  alae  eseeted  a  oondnit  aft 
KenanigiBu  tor  supfdying  the  nursery  palaoe  with  spring  water.  This 
eoMhnt  atifi  exists  within  her  jBsjesty's  fitreiag  grwincK  on  the  west  side 
4if  KcnsiagteB  palaoe  green;  it  is  a  low  fanil&ig,  with  walls  of  great 
tiMckneas,  the  rorfes^eradwi^  brinks  instead  of  tiles;  thereof  is  groined 
'mA  mdearahest  and  the  water  pours  oopiously  into  a  square  lessrvoic 
Tmditioa  dednres  that  it  was  used  by  ^uaen  Elizabetl^  when  a  child,  as 
s  bathing  boose :  it  is  thcsefope  M^garded  with  peculiar  interest.  Pasdk- 
ner's  Kensington,  p.  26. 
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Iiangley  to  be  put  in  order  for  her  and  her  suite ;  which 
orders,  he  adds — 

"  This  messenger  hath,  withal ,  a  letter  from  the  queen*s  graee  to  my  lady 
Brian,  and  that  his  grace  and  the  queen's  grace  doth  well  and  be  merry, 
and  all  theirs,  thanks  be  to  God. — From  Sarum^  Oct.  9th." ' 

Scarcely  was  this  nursery  affair  of  state  accomplished, 
before  Henry  exerted  his  paternal  care  in  seeking  to 
provide  the  royal  weanling  with  a  suitable  consort,  by 
entering  into  a  negotiation  with  Francis  I.  of  France  for 
a  union  between  this  infant  princess  and  the  duke  of 
Angouleme,  the  third  son  of  that  monarch.  Henry  pro- 
posed that  the  young  duke  should  be  educated  in  England, 
and  stipulated  that  he  should  hold  the  duchy  of  Angou- 
leme,* independently  of  the  French  crown,  in  the  event  of 
his  coming  to  the  crown  of  England  through  his  mar- 
riage with  Elizabeth.' 

The  project  of  educating  the  young  French  prince, 
who  was  selected  for  the  husband  of  the  presumptive 
heiress  of  England,  according  to  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  realm  of  which  she  might  hereafter  become  the 
sovereign,  was  a  sagacious  idea,  but  Henry  clogged  the 
matrimonial  treaty  with  conditions  which  it  was  out  of  the 
power  of  the  king  of  France  to  ratify,  and  it  proved  abortive. 

The  tragic  events  which  rendered  EUzabeth  mother- 
less in  her  third  year,  and  degraded  her  from  the  lofly 
position  in  which  she  had  been  placed  by  the  unjust  but 
short-lived  paternal  fondness  of  her  capricious  father,  have 
been  fully  detailed  in  the  memoir  of  her  unhappy  mother, 
Anne  Boleyn.  By  the  sentence  which  Cranmer  had 
passed  on  the  marriage  of  her  parents  and  her  own  birth, 

^  The  letter  occurs  in  1534.  State  Papers,  Cromweirs  correspondence, 
in  the  Chapter-house,  Bund^  P. 

'  Herbert;  Hall;  Rapin. 

'  This  condition  bears  decidedly  upon  the  now  important  question, 
whether  the  husband  of  a  queen-regnant  of  England  be  entitled  to  the 
style  of  king-consort.  It  was  Henry  VIII.'s  opinion  that  the  husband  of 
his  daughter,  in  the  event  of  her  succeeding  to  the  crown,  might,  by  her 
favour,  bear  that  title.  Mary  I.,  as  we  have  seen,  overstepped  the  constitu* 
tional  boundary,  by  actually  associating  Philip  of  Spain  in  the  executive 
power  of  the  crown  ;  but  the  law  of  nature  and  of  reason  decides  that  the 
husband  of  a  queen-regnant  of  England  ought  not  to  occupy  an  inferior 
position  in  the  state  to  the  wife  of  a  king  of  England^  who  derives  a  regal 
title  from  her  marriage. 
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Elizabeth  was  branded  with  the  stigma  of  illegitimacy ; 
and  that  she  was  for  a  time  exposed  to  the  sort  of  neglect 
aipid  contempt  which  is  too  often  the  lot  of  children  to 
whom  that  reproach  applies,  is  evidenced  by  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  lady  Biyan  to  Cromwell,  imploring  for  a 
supply  of  necessary  raiment  for  the  innocent  babe  who 
Lad  been  so  cruelly  involved  in  her  mother's  fall : — 

"  My  lord, 

"  After  my  most  bouoden  duty  I  recommend  me  to  your  good  lord* 
ship,  beseeching  you  to  be  good  lord  to  me,  now  in  the  greatest  need  that 
ever  was  ;  for  it  hath  pleased  God  to  take  from  me  A«fii  (them)  that  was 
my  greatest  comfort  in  this  world  to  my  great  heaviness.  Jesu  have  merer 
on  her  soul !  and  now  I  am  succourless,  and  as  a  redles  (without  redress) 
creature,  but  only  from  the  great  trust  which  I  have  in  the  king's  grace 
and  your  good  lordship,  for  now  in  you  I  put  all  my  whole  trust  of  com- 
fort in  this  world,  breeching  you  to  *  *  *  me  that  I  may  do  so.  My 
lord,  when  your  lordship  was  last  here>  it  pleased  you  to  say  that  1  should 
not  mistrust  the  king's  grace  nor  your  lordship.  Which  word  was  more 
comfort  to  me  than  I  can  write,  as  God  knoweth.  And  now  it  boldeth 
(emboldens)  me  to  show  you  my  poor  mind.  My  lord,  when  my  lady 
Mary's  Grace  was  born,  it  pleased  the  king's  grace  to  appoint  me  lady- 
xnistre^  and  made  me  a  baroness,  and  so  I  have  been  governess  to  the 
children  his  grace  have  had  since. 

"^  Now  it  is  so,  my  lady  Elizabeth  is  put  from  that  degree  she  was  afore, 
and  what  degree  she  is  at  (of)  now,  I  know  not  but  by  hearsay.  There- 
fore I  know  not  how  to  order  her,  nor  myself,  nor  none  of  hers  that  I  have 
the  rule  of — ^that  is  her  women  and  grooms,  beseeching  you  to  be  good 
lord  to  my  lady,  and  to  all  hers,  and  that  she  may  have  some  raiment." ' 

Here  Strype  has  interpolated  a  query  for  mourning. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  kind  implied  in  the  original.  If 
Strype  had  consulted  any  female  on  the  articles  enume- 
rated, he  would  have  found  that  few  indeed  of  them  were 
requisite  for  mourning.  The  list  shews  the  utter  destitution 
the  young  princess  had  been  suffered  to  fall  into  in  re- 
gard to  clothes,  either  by  the  neglect  of  her  mother,  or 
because  Anne  Boleyn's  power  of  aiding  her  child  had 
been  cu'cumscribed  long  before  her  fall.  Let  any  lady 
u^ed  to  the  nursery  read  over  the  list  of  the  poor  child*s 
wants,  represented  by  her  faithful  governess,  and  consider 
that  a  twelvemonth  must  have  elapsed  since  she  had  a 
new  supply : — 

"  She,"  continues  lady  Bryan,  '*  hath  neither  gown,  nor  kirtle  (slip),  nor 
petticoat,  nor  no  manner  of  linen — nor  forsmocks  (day  chemises),  nor 

>  Cott.  MS.  Otho.  £.  c.  z.  fol.  230. 
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kerehiefey  nor  nah  (night  dresses),  nor  body-sticbeU  (corseteX  nor  haad^ 
kerGhiefs,  nor  sleeves,  nor  mufflers  (mobcaps),  nor  biggens  (nigbt-csps). 
All  these  her  grace  nrast  take.  I  have  driven  ofFas  long  as  I  can,  that  bj 
my  troth  I  aao  drive  it  off  ao  laager.  Besecchiog  jrou,  mj  kad^  that  ye 
vUl  see  that  her  grace  may  have  that  whieb  is  neec&l  lor  her,  a$  my  trust 
is  that  ye  will  do.  Beseeching  ye^  mine  oirn  good  lord,  that  I  may  knotv 
from  you,  by  writing,  how  I  shall  order  myself,  and  what  is  the  king's 
grace's  pUesurc  and  yours ;  and  that  I  shall  do  in  ever3rthiDg  ?  And 
whatsomever  it  shall  please  the  king's  grace  or  your  lordship  to  command 
me  at  all  times,  I  shall  fulfil  it  to  the  best  of  my  power. 

*'  My  lord,  Mr.  Shelton  (a  kinsman  of  Anne  Boleyn)  saith '  hebe  mastei^ 
of  diis  bouse.'  What  fashioa  that  may  be  I  cannot  tdl,  for  I  have  not 
Mfln  it  afore.  My  lord,  ye  be  so  bonoorable  yonrsdf,  and  every  nan  re- 
portcth  that  your  lordship  loveth  honour,  that  I  trust  you  will  see  tfa» 
house  hoDouraMy  ordered,  as  it  ever  halfa  been  aferettmct.  And  if  k  pieaK 
you  that  I  nay  kn«r  what  your  order  is,  and  if  it  be  not  performed,  I 
shall  certify  your  lordship  of  it.  For  I  fear  me  it  will  be  hardly  eaoogh 
performed.  But  if  the  bead  (evidently  Shelton}  knew  what  honoor 
meaneth,  it  will  be  the  better  ordered — ^if  not,  it  will  be  hard  to  bring  to 
pass. 

^'  My  lord,  Mr.  Shelton  would  bwve  my  lady  EliaabaiA  to  diae  and 
sup  every  day  at  the  board  of  estate.  Ahs,  my  lord,  it  is  not  meet  for  a 
duld  of  her  age  to  keep  sudi  rule  yet.  I  promise  you,  my  lord,  I  dare 
not  take  it  upon  me  to  keep  her  grace  in  health  an*  she  keep  that  rule» 
For  there  she  shall  see  divers  meats,  and  ihnts,  and  vrine^  whid»  it  would 
be  hard  for  me  to  restrain  her  grace  from.  Ye  know,  ny  lord,  there  ia 
no  place  of  correction  there ;  and  she  is  yet  too  yonng  to  correct  greatly. 
I  fcaew  well  an*  she  be  there,  I  shall  neither  luring  her  op  to  the  kin^ 
mee's  bcmoBr,  nor  hers,  nor  to  her  heakfa,  aor  to  nay  poor  honesty;. 
Wherefore,  I  shew  your  lordship  this  my  desire,  beseiscfaing  you,  my 
lord,  that  my  lady  may  have  a  mess  of  meat  at  her  own  lodging,  wi&  » 
good  dish  or  two  that  is  meet  (fit)  for  her  grace  to  eat  of;  and  the  rever« 
sion  of  the  mess  shall  satisfy  all  her  women,  a  gentleman  usher,  and  a 
gioom,  which  be  eleven  pcnons  on  her  side.  Sure  am  I  it  wiU  be  as 
great  profit  to  the  king's  grace  this  way — ^(  viz. ,  to  the  economy  of  the  ar- 
rangement)— as  the  other  way.  For  if  aH  this  should  be  set  ahroadf  they 
must  have  three  or  four  messes  of  meat, — whereas  this  one  mess  shidl  8q£> 
fioe  them  aii,  with  bread  and  drink,  aceorduig  as  my  Lady  Mary^  graee 
bad  afore,  and  to  be  ordered  in  all  things  as  her  grace  was  afiwe.  God 
knoweth  my  lady  (Elizabeth)  hath  great  pain  with  her  great  teeth,  and 
they  come  very  slowly  forth,  which  cmnetfa  me  to  suffer  her  grace  to  ba^ie 
her  wilL  more  than  I  would.  I  trust  to  God  an*  her  teeth  were  well 
gta£t,  to  have  her  grace  after  another  feshioQ  than  she  is  yet,  so  as  I  trust 
the  king's  grace  shall  have  great  comfinrt  in  her  grace.  For  she  is  as 
toward  a  child  and  as  gentle  of  conditions,  as  ever  I  knew  any  in  my 
life.     Jesu  preserve  her  grace ! 

'*  As  for  a  day  or  two,  at  a  hi^  time  (meanii^  a  high  festival),  or  whea* 
soever  it  shall  please  the  king's  grace  to  have  her  set  abroad  (shewn  in 
public),  I  trust  so  to  endeavour  me,  that  she  shall  so  do  as  shall  be  to 
the  king's  honour  and  hers ;  and  then  after  to  take  her  ease  again. 

That  is,  notwithstanding  the  sufferings  of  the  young 
Elizabeth  with.h^  teeth,  if  the  Idiig  wishes  to  exhibit  her 
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for  a  short  tboe  in  fniblic,  La^  Bryaxi  will  answer  for 
her  discreet  behaTiocBr,  but  after  the  drilling  raqmaite  for 
such  ceremonial,  it  will  be  neeessary  for  her  to  revert  to 
the  m>eonstrained  plajfidness  of  childhood.  Lacty  Bryan 
concludes  with  this  remark : — 

*'  I  think  Mr.  Shekon  will  not  be  content  with  this.  He  need  not 
know  it  is  ray  desire,  but  that  it  is  the  kkig^s  pleasnre  and  yours  that  it 
aboold  be  ao.  Good  My  har6»  ham  my  Udy's  g»ec,  and  va  that  be  her 
poor  tcryantSy  in  your  remctiibrance ;  and  your  lordship  shall  hwve  our 
hearty  prayers  by  the  grace  of  Jesu,  who  ever  preserve  your  lordshqp  with 
long  life,  and  as  mwch  honour  as  your-noble  heart  can  desire.  From  Huna- 
doo,  with  the  evil  hand  (badwritMr^  of  her  who  is  yo«r  daily  btad-wonav, 

'<  Mabst.  Batax." 

"  I  beseei^  you,  mine  own  good  lord,  be  not  miseontent  that  I  am  so 
bold  to  write  thus  to  your  lordship.  But  I  take  €rod  to  my  judge  I  do 
it  of  true  heart,  and  Ibr  my  discharge,  beseeching  you,  accept  my  cood 
mind.  £adorsed  to  the  right  noble  and  my  singidar  good  lord,  my  lord 
Frivy  Seal,  be  this  deliyered.'*' 

This  letter  affords  some  insist  into  the  domeatie 
politics  of  the  nforsery-pakce  of  Hnnsdan  at  this 
time.  It  shews  that  tbe  infimt  Elizabeth  prored  a 
p<»Bt  of  controveFBy  between  the  two  principal  c^ciab 
theze,  Maaqgaret  bdy  B-vyaask  and  Mr.  Shehon;  both 
placeMi  in  aothoritjr  by  the  recendy  imntnlated  queen 
Anne  Boleyn,  and  both  related  to  her  £uu]ly.  Her 
wani  had  mffi^ied  the  head  of  the  Sheltooi  or  Skd- 
tofi  £uQiIy  in  Nesfolk,  and  this  officer  at  Hunsdon  was 
probably  a  son  of  &at  lady^  and  consequ^stly  a  near 
tinsman  of  Ae  in£uit  Elizabeth.  He  insisted  that 
tshe  aboalA  dine  and  sop  sA  a  state  table  where  her  in&nt 
importiEQity  for  wine,  frnit,  and  htghnseasoned  food 
eould  not  convenientty  be  restrakied  by  her  sensible 
goremess^  lady  Bryan.  Shelton  probably  wished  to 
keep  regal  state  as  long  as  possible  round  the  de*» 
aceadant  of  the  Bc^yns ;  and,  in  that  tboe  of  sodden 
change  in  royal  destinies,  had  perhaps  an  eye  to  ingra*^ 
tiate  himself  with  the  infant,  by  appearing  in  her  com- 
pany twice  every  day,  and  Indulging  her  by  the  gratifi- 
cation of  her  palate  with  mischieiroas  dainties.  Lady 
Bryan  was  Hkewise  coonected  with  the  Bol^n  fesiily — 
not  so  near  as  the  Shehons,  but  near  enough  to  pos- 
sess interest  wiA  queen  Aime  Boleyn,  to  whom  she 
owed  her  office  as  goremess  or  lady  mistress,  to  the 
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infant  Elizabeth.  There  can  scarcely  exist  a  doubt, 
that  her  lamentation  and  invocation  for  the  soul  of  some 
person  lately  departed,  by  whose  death  she  was  left  suc- 
courless,  refer  to  the  recent  death  of  Anne  Boleyn.* 
It  is  evident  that  if  Lady  Bryan  had  not  conformed  to 
king  Henry's  version  of  the  Catholic  religion  she  would 
not  have  been  in  authority  at  Hunsdon,  where  she  was 
abiding  not  only  with  her  immediate  charge,  the  princess 
Elizabeth,  but  with  the  disinherited  princess  Maxy. 
Further  there  may  be  observed  a  striking  harmony  be- 
tween the  expressions  of  this  lady  and  those  of  the 
princess  Mary,  who  appealed  to  her  father's  paternal 
feelings  in  behalf  of  her  sister  the  infant  Elizabeth,  a 
few  weeks  later,  almost  in  the  same  words  used  by  lady 
Bryan  in  this  letter.*  A  coincidence  which  proves  unity 
of  purpose  between  the  governess  and  the  princess  Mary, 
regarding  the  motherless  child. 

Much  of  the  ftiture  greatness  of  Elizabeth  may  reason- 
ably be  attributed  to  the  judicious  training  of  her  sensible 
and  conscientious  governess,  combined  with  the  salutary- 
adversity,  which  deprived  her  of  the  pernicious  pomp  and 
luxury  that  had  surrounded  her  cradle  while  she  was 
treated  as  the  heiress  of  England.  The  first  pubUc  ac- 
tion of  Elizabeth's  life  was  her  carrying  the  chrisom  of 
her  infant  brother,  Edward  VI.,  at  the  christening  so- 
lemnity of  that  prince.  She  was  borne  in  the  arms  of  the 
^arl  of  Hertford,  brother  of  the  queen  her  step-mother, 
when  the  assistants  in  the  ceremonial  approached  the 
font ;  but  when  they  left  the  chapel,  the  ti-ain  of  her  little 
grace,  just  four  years  old,  was  supported  by  Lady  Herbert, 
the  sister  of  Katherine  Parr,  as,  led  by  the  hand  of  her 
•elder  sister,  the  princess  Mary,  she  walked  with  mimic 
dignity,  in  the  returning  procession,  to  the  chamber  of 
the  dying  queen.^ 

^  For  some  reason  best  known  to  liimself,  Strype  has  omitted  the 
opening  clause  of  this  letter.  Perhaps  on  account  of  the  invocation  for 
the  soul  of  Lady  Bryan's  friend,  which  proves  that  Elizabeth's  governess 
belonged  to  the  Catholic  Church.  She  was,  indeed,  the  same  person  under 
whose  care  the  princess  Mary  had  imbibed  that  faith  with  such  extraor- 
ilinary  fervency. 

'  See  Life  of  queen  Mary,  vol.  v.  of  this  work,  p.  204. 
*  See  the  Memoir  of  Jane  Seymour,  voL  iv» 
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At  that  period  the  royal  ceremonials  of  Henry  VIII/s 
court  were  blended  with  circumstances  of  wonder  and 
tragic  excitement,  and  strange  and  passing  sad,  it  must 
have  been,  to  see  the  child  of  the  murdered  queen,  Anne 
Boleyn,  framing  her  innocent  lips  to  lisp  the  name  of 
mother  to  her,  for  whose  sake  she  had  been  rendered  mo- 
therless, and  branded  with  the  stigma  of  illegitimacy.  In 
all  probability  the  little  Elizabeth,  knelt  to  her,  as  well  as 
to  her  cruel  father,  to  claim  a  benediction  in  her  turn,, 
after  the  royal  pair  had  proudly  bestowed  their  blessing 
on  the  newly-baptized  prince,  whose  christening  was  so 
soon  to  be  followed  by  the  funeral  of  the  queen  his  mother. 

It  was  deemed  an  especial  mark  of  the  favour  of  her 
royal  father,  that  Elizabeth  was  considered  worthy  of  the- 
honour  of  being  admitted  to  keep  company  with  the 
young  prince  her  brother.  She  was  four  years  older  than 
him,  and  having  been  well  ti'ained  and  gently  nurtured 
herself,  was  "  better  able,"  says  Hejrwood,  "  to  teach  and 
direct  him,  even  from  the  first  of  his  speech  and  under- 
standing." Cordial  and  entire  was  the  affection  betwixt 
this  brother  and  sister,  insomuch  that  he  no  sooner  began 
to  know  her  but  he  seemed  to  acknowledge  her,  and  she, 
being  of  more  maturity,  as  deeply  loved  him.  On  the 
second  anniversary  of  Edward's  birth,  when  the  nobles  of 
England  presented  gifts  of  silver  and  gold,  and  jewels,  to 
the  infant  heir  of  the  realm,  the  lady  Elizabeth's  grace 
gave  the  simple  offering  of  a  shirt  of  cambric  worked  by 
her  own  hands.*  She  was  then  six  years  old.  Thus  eaily 
was  this  illustrious  lady  instructed  in  the  feminine  accom- 
plishment of  needle-work,  and  directed  to  turn  her  la- 
bours in  that  way  to  a  pleasing  account. 

From  her  cradle,  EUzabeth  was  a  child  of  the  fairest 
promise,  and  possessed  the  art  of  attracting  the  regard  of 
others.  Wriothesley,  who  visited  the  two  princesses,  when 
they  were  together  at  Hertford  castle,  December  17th, 
1539,  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  precocious  under- 
standing of  the  young  Elizabeth,  of  whom  he  pves  ther 
following  pretty  account ; — 
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**  I  went  then  to  ray  lady  £lizabeth*s  eraoe»  and  to  tbe  same  made  his 
majesty's  most  hearty  commendations,  declaring  that  his  highness  desired 
to  bear  of  her  heakh,  and  sent  his  blessing ;  she  gave  humble  thanks,  in- 
qutriag  after  bis  mijesty's  \rel£ire,  aod  that  F>eh  as  great  a  gravity  as  she 
had  b^n  forty  years  old.  If  she  be  no  worse  educated  than  she  now  ap- 
peareth  to  me,  she  will  prove  of  no  less  honour  than  beseemeth  her  father's 
daughter^  whom  the  Lord  long  preserve.*^ 

The  feelings  of  jealous  dislike,  which  the  princess  Mar}'^ 
naturally  felt  towards  her  infant  rival,  were  gradually  sub- 
dued, by  the  endearing  caresses  of  the  innocent  child, 
when  they  became  sisters  in  adversity.  When  Mary 
again  incurred  the  displeasure  of  her  capricious  sire,  and 
was  forbidden  to  come  within  a  certain  distance  of  the 
court,  Elizabeth  became  once  more  the  associate  of  her 
little  brother's  sports,  and  afterwards  shared  his  studies. 
The  early  predilection  of  these  royal  children  for  their 
learning  was  remarkable.  ^^  As  soon  as  it  was  Ught  they 
called  for  their  books  j  so  welcome,"  say^  Hey  wood,  "were 
their  Iwr^B  matuiiwB  that  they  seemed  to  prevent  the 
night's  T^ose  for  the  entertainment  of  the  morrow's 
schooling."  They  took  no  less  delight  in  the  practice  of 
their  religious  exercises  and  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  to 
which  their  first  hours  were  exclusively  devoted.  "  The 
rest  of  the  forenoon,"  continues  our  author,  "  breakfast, 
alone,  excepted,  they  were  instructed  in  languages  and 
science,  or  moral  learning,  collected  out  of  such  authors 
as  did  best  conduce  to  the  instruction  of  princes,  and 
when  he  was  called  out  to  his  more  active  exercises  in  the 
open  air,  she  betook  herself  to  her  lute  or  viol,  and  when 
wearied  with  that,  employed  her  time  in  needle-work." 

On  the  marriage  of  the  king,  her  &ther,  with  Anne  of 
Oleves,  in  1540,  the  young  Elizabeth  expressed  the  most 
ardent  desire  to  see  the  new  queen,  and  to  be  permitted 
to  pay  her  the  homage  of  a  daughter.  When  her  go- 
verness made  this  request,  in  the  name  of  her  r<^al  pupil, 
to  the  king,  he  is  said  to  have  replied, "  That  she  had  had 
a  mother  so  different  fi'om  the  queen,  that  she  ought  not 
to  wish  to  see  her,  but  she  had  his  permission  to  write  to 
her  majesty."'     On  which,  the  following  letter,  probably 

1  State  Papers,  dOth  Hen.  VIII. 
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tbe  first  ever  written  by  Elizabeth,  was  addressed  by  ber 
to  her  new  st^-mother. 

''ICadome, 
' '  I  am  struggling  between  twoconteading  wishes— one  is — ^my  impatient 
desire  to  see  your  nnajesty,  the  other  that  of  rendering  the  obedience  I  owe 
to  the  commands  of  the  king  ray  father,  which  prevent  me  from  leaving 
xay  house  till  he  has  given  me  full  permisaion  to  do  so.  But  I  hope  that 
I  shall  be  aUe  sbordy  to  gratify  both  these  desires.  In  the  meantime, 
J  entreat  your  majesty  to  permit  noe  to  shew,  by  this  billet,  the  zeal  with 
which  I  &vote  my  respect  to  yon  as  my  queen,  and  my  entire  obedience 
to  yoft  as  to  my  motlMU*.  I  am  too  young  and  feeble  to  have  power  to 
do  more  than  to  felicitate  you  with  all  my  heart  in  this  commenoement  of 
your  marriage.  I  hope  that  your  majesty  will  have  as  much  goodwill  for 
me  as  I  have  seal  for  your  service."^ 

This  letter  is  without  date  or  signature,  and  Leti,  who 
rarely  gives  his  authorities,  does  not  explain  the  source 
w^hence  it  was  derived ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  dispute 
its  authenticity.  He  teHs  us  "  that  Anne  of  Cleves,  when 
she  saw  Elizabeth,  was  charmed  with  her  beauty,  wit,  and 
endearing  caresses — Ihat  she  conceived  the  most  tender 
affection  for  her — ^and  when  the  conditions  of  her  divorce 
were  arranged,  she  requested,  as  a  great  favour,  that  she 
might  be  permitted  to  see  her  sometimes — adding,  "that  to 
have  had  that  young  princess  for  her  daughter  would  have 
been  greater  happiness  to  her  than  being  queen."  The 
paternal  pride  of  Henry  was  gratified  at  this  avowal,  and 
he  agreed  that  she  should  see  Elizabeth  as  often  as  she 
wished,  provided  that  she  was  only  addressed  by  her  as 
the  lady  Anne  of  Cleves.' 

Elizabeth  found  no  less  favour  in  the  eyes  of  her  new 
step-mother,  tJie  young  and  beautiful  Katharine  Howard, 
who  being  cousin-german  to  her  unhappy  mother,  Anne 
Boleyn,  took  the  yoimg  princess  under  her  especial  pro- 
tection, and  treated  her  with  every  mark  of  tenderness  and 
consideration.  On  the  day  when  she  was  publicly  ac- 
knowledged by  Henry  as  his  queen,  she  directed  that 
the  princess  Elizabeth  should  be  placed  opposite  to  her 
at  teible  because  she  was  of  her  own  blood  and  lineage. 
It  was  also  observed  that  at  all  the  fetes  and  public 
shows  which  took  place  in  honour  of  her  marriage  with 
the  king,  queen  Katharine  gave  the  lady  Elizabeth  the 

'  Leti*s  Elizabeth.     Leti  sHwajs  modernizes  not  only  the  orthography 
but  the  phraseolegy  of  the  documents  he  quotes.  '  Leti. 
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place  of  honour  nearest  to  her  own  person,  saying  "  that 
she  was  her  cousin."^  It  was  supposed  that  this  partial 
step-mother  intended  to  use  her  powerful  influence  with 
the  king  for  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  parliament  which  had 
pronounced  Elizabeth  to  be  illegitimate,  and  thus  would 
she  have  been  given  a  second  time  the  preference  to  her 
elder  sister  in  the  succession.  Notwithstanding  the  fa- 
vour which  was  shewn  to  Elizabeth  by  the  Howard 
queen,  she  was  always  entreating  the  king  her  father  to 
allow  her  to  remain  with  the  lady  Anne  of  Cleves,  for 
whom  she  ever  manifested  a  very  sincere  regard.  The 
attachments  formed  by  Elizabeth  in  childhood  and  early 
youth  were  of  an  ardent  and  enduring  character,  as  will 
be  hereafter  shewn. 

After  the  disgrace  and  death  of  queen  Katharine 
Howard,  Elizabeth  resided  chiefly  with  her  sister  Mary, 
at  Havering  Bower.  In  the  summer  of  1543,  she  was 
present  when  Mary  gave  audience  to  the  imperial  am- 
bassadors ;*  she  was  then  ten  years  old.  Soon  after,  king 
Henry  offered  her  hand  to  the  earl  of  Arran  for  his  son, 
in  order  to  win  his  co-operation  in  his  darling  project  of 
uniting  the  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  by  a  marriage 
between  the  infant  queen,  Mary  Stuart,  and  his  son  prince 
Edward.  Perhaps  the  Scottish  earl  did  not  give  Henry 
credit  for  the  sincerity  of  a  proposal  so  derogatory  to  the 
dignity  of  the  princess  Elizabeth,  for  he  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  this  extraordinary  offer,  and  espoused  the  interest 
of  tlie  French  court.  According  to  Marillac,  Henry  had 
previously  mentioned  his  intention  of  espousing  Eliza- 
beth  to  an  infant  of  Portugal,  but  all  Henry's  matrimonial 
schemes  for  his  children  were  doomed  to  remain  unful- 
filled, and  Elizabeth,  instead  of  being  sacrificed  in  her 
childhood  in  some  political  marriage,  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  complete  a  most  superior  education  under  the 
auspices  of  the  good  and  learned  Katharine  Parr, 
Henry's  sixth  queen  and  her  fourth  step-mother.  Ka- 
tharine Parr  was  well  acquainted  with  Elizabeth  before 
she  became  queen,  and  greatly  admired  her  wit  and 

'  Leti's  Elizabeth. 
•  State  Paper  MS.     See  Memoir  of  Mary,  vol.  v. 
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manners.  On  her  marriage  with  the  king  she  induced 
him  to  send  for  the  young  princess  to  court,  and  to  give 
her  an  apartment  in  the  palace  of  Whitehall  contiguous 
to  her  own,  and  bestowed  particular  attention  on  all  her 
comforts.  According  to  Leti,  Elizabeth  expressed  her 
acknowledgments  in  the  following  letter : — 

"  Madame, 

**  The  affection  that  you  have  testified  in  wishing  that  I  should  be  suf- 
fered to  be  with  you  in  the  court,  and  requesting  this  of  the  king  my  tather, 
with  so  much  earnestness,  is  a  proof  of  your  goodness.  So  great  a  mark  of 
your  tenderness  for  me  obliges  me  to  examine  myself  a  little,  to  see  if  I  can 
find  anything  in  me  that  can  merit  it,  but  I  can  find  nothing  but  a  great 
zeal  and  devotion  to  the  service  of  your  majesty.  But  as  that  zeal  has  not  yet 
been  called  into  action  so  as  to  manifest  itself,  I  see  well  that  it  is  only  the 
greatness  of  soul  in  your  majesty  which  makes  you  do  me  this  honour, 
and  this  redoubles  my  zeal  towards  your  majesty.  I  can  assure  you  also 
that  my  conduct  will  be  such  that  you  shall  never  have  cause  to  complain 
of  having  done  me  the  honour  of  calling  me  to  you;  at  least,  I  will  make 
it  my  constant  care  that  I  do  nothing  but  with  a  design  to  shew  always 
my  obedience  and  respect.  I  await  with  much  impatience  the  orders 
of  the  king  my  father  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  happiness  for  which 
I  sigh,  and  I  remain,  with  much  submission^  your  majesty's  very  dear 

"  Elizabeth."* 

There  is  no  date  to  this  letter,  and  as  Elizabeth  cer- 
tainly was  present  at  the  nuptials  of  her  royal  father  with 
Katharine  Parr,  it  is  more  probable  that  it  was  wiitten 
after  the  return  of  Henry  and  Katharine  from  their  bridal 
progress,  as  she  addresses  the  latter  by  her  regal  title. 
EUzabeth  at  that  time  was  a  child  of  extraordinary  ac- 
quirements, to  which  were  added  some  personal  beauty 

*  This  and  the  preceding,  addressed  to  Anne  of  Cleves,  are  the  earliest 
letters  ever  written  by  Elizabeth.  There  is  another,  two  or  three  years 
later,  addressed  by  her  to  sir  Thomas  Garden,  who  was  one  of  her  father's 
gentlemen  of  the  privy  chamber  ^  a  great  favourite  of  his,  and  a  very  greedy 
recipient  of  church  property.  This  person  had  the  care  of  the  castle  and 
lands  of  Donnington,  once  belonging  to  Chaucer,  and  afterwards  part  of 
the  spoils  confiscated  to  the  crown  on  the  attainder  of  De  la  Pole,  and 
at  this  time  an  appanage  presented  to  Elizabeth  by  her  father.  She 
afterwards,  by  her  own  account,  forgot  she  had  such  a  house  as  Donning- 
ton,  nevertheless  she  was  perfectly  well  informed  as  to  its  minutest  de- 
tails before  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  The  letter  itself  is  not  worth 
transcribing,  being  a  perplexed  piece  of  composition,  in  which  the  young 
princess,  commencing — "  Gentle  Mr.  Garden,**  proceeds  to  exonerate  her- 
self from  having  listened  to  an  enemy  of  his,  "  one  Mansel,  a  person  of 
^vil  inclination  and  worse  life,"  she  subscribes  herself,  "  Your  loving^ 
friend,  Elizabeth." 
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and  very  graceful  manuers.  She  had  wit  at  command, 
and  sufficient  discretion  to  understand  when  and  where 
she  might  display  it.  Those  who  knew  her  best  were 
accustomed  to  say  of  her,  "  that  God,  who  had  endowed 
her  with  such  rare  gifts,  had  certainly  destined  her  to 
some  distinguished  employment  in  the  world."  At  the  age 
of  twelve  she  was  considerably  advanced  in  sciences, 
which  rarely,  indeed,  at  that  era,  formed  part  of  the  educa- 
tion of  princesses.  She  understood  the  principles  of  geo- 
graphy, architecture,  the  mathematics,  and  astronomy, 
and  astonished  all  her  instructors  by  the  facility  with 
which  she  acquired  knowledge.  Her  handwriting  was 
beautiful,  and  her  skill  in  languages  remarkable.  Hentzner, 
the  German  traveller,  mentions  having  seen  a  little  volume 
in  the  royal  library  at  Whitehall,  written  by  queen  Eliza- 
beth, when  a  child,  in  French,  on  vellum.  It  was  thus  in- 
scribed : 

**  A  tresbaut,  et  tres  puissant,  et  redouble  prince  Henry  VIII.,  de  ce 
nom^  roy  d' Angleterre,  de  France  et  de  Irelande,  defenseur  de  la  foy. 
"  Elisabeth,  sa  tres  humble  fille^  rend  salut  et  obedience." ' 

Among  the  royal  manuscripts,  in  the  British  Museum  is 
a  small  volume,  in  an  embroidered  binding,  consisting  of 
prayers  and  meditations,  selected  from  diflferent  English 
writers  by  queen  Katharine  Parr,  and  translated  and  co- 
pied by  the  princess  Elizabeth,  in  Latin,  French,  and 
Italian.  The  volume  is  dedicated  to  queen  Katharine 
Parr,  and  her  initials,  R.  K.  P.,  are  introduced  in  the 
binding,  between  those  of  the  Saviour,  wrought  in  blue 
silk  and  silver  thread  by  the  hand  of  Elizabeth.  It  is 
dated  Hertford,  December  20, 1 545.  Camden  also  men- 
tions a  "  Godly  Meditation  of  the  Soule,  concerning 
love  towardes  Christe  our  Lorde,"  translated  by  Elizabeth 
from  the  French.  Her  master  for  the  Italian  language 
was  Castiglione.  Like  her  elder  sister,  the  princess 
Mary,  she  was  an  accomplished  Latin  scholar,  and 
astonished  some  of  the  most  erudite  linguists  of  that  age 
by  the  ease  and  grace  with  which  she  converged  in  that 
language.  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Flemish,  she 
both  spoke  and  wrote,  with  the  same  facility,  as  her  native 

'  Hentzner's  Visit  to  England. 
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tongue.  She  was  fond  of  poetry,  and  sometimes  made 
verses  that  were  not  devoid  of  merit,  but  she  only  regarded 
this  as  the  amusement  of  her  leisure  hours,  bestowing 
more  of  her  time  and  attention  on  the  study  of  history 
than  anything  else.  To  this  early  predilection  she  pro> 
bably  owed  her  future  greatness  as  a  sovereign.  Accom- 
plishments may  well  be  dispensed  with  in  the  education 
of  princes,  but  history  is  the  true  science  for  royal  stu- 
dents, and  they  should  early  be  accustomed  to  reflect  and 
drawmoral  and  philosophical  deductions  from  the  rise  and 
fall  of  nations,  and  to  trace  the  causes  that  have  led  to 
the  calamities  of  sovereigns  in  every  age ;  f<»  neither  mo- 
narchs  nor  statei^nen  can  be  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  go- 
vernment unless  they  have  acquired  the  faculty  of  reading 
the  ftitare  by  the  lamp  of  the  past. 

Elizabeth  was  indefatigable  in  her  piursuit  of  this 
queenly  branch  of  kaowledge,  to  which  she  devoted  three 
hours  a  day,  and  read  works  in  all  languages  that  afforded 
information  on  the  subject.  It  was,  however,  in  this  pre- 
dilection alone  that  she  betrayed  the  ambition  which 
formed  the  leading  trait  of  her  character.  While  thus 
fitting  herself  in  her  childhood  for  the  throne,  which  as 
yet  she  viewed  through  a  vista  far  remote,  she  endea- 
voured to  conceal  her  object  by  the  semblance  of  the 
most  perfect  humility,  and  affecting  a  love  for  the  leisure 
and  quiet  of  private  life.^ 

In  the  treaty  between  Henry  VIII.  and  the  emperor 
Charles,  in  1545,*  there  was  a  proposal  to  unite  Elizabeth 
in  marriage  to  PhUip  of  Spain,  who  afterwards  became 
the  consort  of  her  elder  sister  Mary.  The  negotiation 
came  to  nothing.  The  name  of  Elizabeth  was  hateful 
to  Charles  V.  as  the  child  of  Anne  Boleyn.  During  the 
last  illness  of  the  king  her  fether,  Elizabeth  chiefly  re- 
sided at  Hatfield  House',  with  the  young  prince  her  bro- 

*  Leti.  "  Herbert's  Henry  VII. 

*  Henry  VIII.  bad  forced  Goodricb,  bisbop  of  £ly,  to  surrender  this 
residence,  wbich  was  a  country  palace  pertaining  to  bis  see,  in  exchange  for 
certain  lands  in  Canobridgesbire,  and  e^ablisb^  it  as  a  nursery  palace  for 
his  children  ;  it  bad  been  used  as  such  in  his  father's  reign,  for  the  youngest 
son  of  Elizabeth  of  York  and  Henry  VII.  Edmund  duke  of  Somerset 
died  there.     It  is  (for  the  structure  still  exists)  a  venerable  witness  of  the 
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ther,  whose  especial  darling  she  was.  It  is  said  she 
shared  the  instruction  which  he  there  received  from  his 
learned  preceptors,  sir  John  Cheke,  doctor  Cox,  and 
sir  Anthony  Cooke.  Elizabeth,  after  her  accession  to 
the  throne,  made  Cox  bishop  of  Ely,  and  bestowed  great 
favour  on  Cooke  and  his  learned  daughters,  lady  Bacon 
and  lady  Burleigh.  They  were  the  companions  of  her 
youth,  and  afterwards  the  wives  of  two  of  her  most  esteemed 
ministers  of  state. 

The  tender  love  that  endeared  Edward  and  Elizabeth 
to  each  other,  in  infancy,  appears  to  have  ripened  into  a 
sweeter,  holier  friendship,  as  their  kindred  minds  expanded, 
"  for,"  says  sir  Robert  Naunton,  "  besides  the  considera- 
tion of  blood,  there  was  between  these  two  princes  a  con- 
currence and  sympathy  of  their  natures  and  affections, 
together  with  the  celestial  bond,  conformity  in  religion, 
which  made  them  one."  In  December,  1546,  when  the 
brother  and  sister  were  separated,  by  the  removal  of  Eli- 
zabeth to  Enfield  and  Edward  to  Hertford,  the  prince 
was  so  much  afiiicted  that  she  wrote  to  him,  entreating 
him  to  be  comforted,  and  to  correspond  with  her ;  he  re- 
plied in  these  tender  words  : 

'*  The  change  of  place,  most  dear  sister,  does  not  so  much  vex  me  as 
your  departure  from  me.  But  nothing  can  noiv  occur  to  me  more  grate- 
ful than  your  letters.  I  particularly  feel  this,  because  you  first  began  the 
correspondence  and  challenged  me  to  write  to  you.  I  thank  you  most 
cordially  both  for  your  kindness  and  the  quickness  of  its  coming,  and  I 
will  struggle  vigorously  that  if  I  cannot  excel  you  I  will  at  least  equal  you 
in  regard  and  attention.  It  is  a  comfort  to  my  regret  that  I  hope  shortly 
to  see  you  again  if  no  accident  intervene.^ 

The  next  time  the  royal  brother  and  sister  met  was  on 
the  30th  of  January,  1547,  when  the  earl  of  Hertford  and 

past,  situated  on  the  brow  of  a  pleasant  hill,  overlooking  the  ancient  town 
of  Bishop's  Hatfield,  with  the  river  Lea  winding  through  its  grounds  :  the 
most  antiquated  part  of  the  building  was  erected  by  Morton,  bishop  of 
Ely,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  and  a  little  square  pleasure  garden,  with 
its  hedges  clipped  in  arches,  is  kept  precisely  in  the  same  state  as  when 
Elizabeth  sported  therein  with  her  little  brother.  She  received  a  grant  of 
this  demesne  from  her  brother's  regency  in  1550,  and  resided  with  some 
splendour  and  magnificence  therein  during  the  last  years  of  her  sister's 
life.  The  cradle  of  Elizabeth  is  shewn  here.«»History  of  Hatfield  House^ 
by  P.  F,  Robinson,  F.A.S. 

>  Strype. 
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sir  Anthony  Brown  brought  young  Edward  priTately 
from  Hertford  to  Enfield,  and  there,  in  the  presence  of 
the  princess  Elizabeth,  declared  to  him  and  her  the  death 
of  the  king  their  faither.  Both  of  them  received  the  in-> 
telligence  with  passionate  tears,  and  they  united  in  such 
lamentations  as  moved  all  present  to  weep.  *^  Never,^ 
says  Hayward,  '^  was  sorrow  more  sweetly  set  forth,  their 
faces  seeming  rather  to  beautify  their  sorrow  than  their 
sorrow  to  cloud  the  beauty  of  their  faces.^'^ 

The  boy-king  was  conducted  the  next  day  to  London, 
preparatory  to  his  inauguration ;  but  neither  the  grief 
which  he  felt  for  the  deadi  of  his  parent,  nor  the  import^ 
ance  of  the  high  vocation  to  which  he  had  been  thus 
early  summoned,  rendered  him  forgetful  of  his  sweetest 
sister,  as  he  ever  called  Elizabeth ;  and  in  reply  to  the 
letter  of  condolence,  which  she  addressed  to  him,  on  the 
subject  of  their  mutual  bereavement,  he  wrote — ^^  There 
is  very  little  need  of  my  consoling  you,  most  dear  sister, 
because  from  your  learning  you  know  what  you  ought  to 
do,  and  from  your  prudence  and  piety  you  perform  what 
your  learning  causes  you  to  know."  In  conclusion,  he 
compliments  her  on  the  elegance  of  her  sentences,  and 
adds,  *^  I  perceive  you  think  of  our  father's  death  with  a 
calm  mind." 

By  the  conditions  of  her  royal  father's  will,  Elizabeth 
was  placed  the  third  in  the  order  of  the  royal  succession 
after  himself,  provided  her  brother  and  sister  died  with- 
out lawful  issue,  and  neither  queen  Katharine  Parr  nor  any 
ftiture  queen  bore  children  to  the  king.  In  point  of  for- 
tune, she  was  left  on  terms  of  strict  equality  with  her 
elder  sister — ^that  is  to  say,  with  a  life  annuity  of  three 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  a  marriage  portion  of  ten 
thousand  pounds,  provided  she  married  with  the  consent 
of  the  king  her  brother  and  his  council ;  otherwise  she 
was  to  forfeit  that  provision. 

More  than  one  historian'  has  asserted  that  sir  Thomas 
Seymour  made  a  daring  attempt  to  contract  marriage 

»  Life  of  Edward  VI.  •  Sharon  Turner ;  Burnet. 
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with  the  youthful  princess  Elizabeth,  before  he  renewed 
his  addresses  to  his  old  love,  Katharine  Parr.  He  had 
probably  commenced  his  addresses  to  the  royal  girl 
before  her  father's  death,  for  her  governess,  Katharine 
Ashley,  poatively  deposed  that  it  was  her  opinion  that 
if  Heniy  VIII.  had  lived  a  litde  longer,  she  would  have 
been  given  to  him  for  a  wife.  Leti  tells  us,  that  the  ad- 
miral offered  his  hand  to  Elixabeth,  immediately  after 
king  Henry's  death :  she  was  then  in  her  fourteenth  year. 
Acccnrding  to  Sharon  Turner,  the  ambitious  project  of 
the  admiral  was  detected  and  prevented  by  the  council ; 
but  Leti,  who,  by  his  access  to  the  Aylesbuiy  MSS.,  ap- 
pears to  have  obtained  pecuHar  information  on  the  pri- 
vate history  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI., 
assures  us,  that  the  refusal  proceeded  from  Elizabeth  her- 
self He  gives  us  a  truly  frenchified  version  of  the  cor- 
respondence which,  passed  between  her  and  Seymom:, 
exactly  a  month  aefter  the  death  of  Henry  VIH.  ;^  for 
Seymour's  letter,  in  which  he  requests  the  young  prin- 
cess to  consent  to  ally  herself  to  him  in  marriage,  is  dated 
February  26,  1547 ;  and  Elizabeth,  in  her  re^y,  Febru- 
ary 27,  tells  him,  ^^  That  she  has  neither  the  years  nor 
the  inclination  to  think  of  marriage  at  present,  and  that 
she  would  not  have  any  one  imagine  that  such  a  subject 
had  even  been  inentioned  to  her,  at  a  time  when  she 
ought  to  be  wholly  taken  up  in  weepiog  for  the  death  of 
the  king  her  fiither,  to  whom  she  owed  so  many  obliga- 
tions, and  that  she  intended  to  devote  at  least  two  years 
to  wearing  black  for  him,  and  mourning  for  his  loss ; 
and  that  even  when  she  shall  have  arrived  at  years  of 
discretion,  she  wishes  to  retain  her  hberty,  without  enter- 
ing into  any  matrimonial  engagement.'^ 

Four  days  after  the  admiral  received  this  negative,  he 
was  the  accepted  lover  of  his  iotax&t  Jianceey  the  queen- 
dowager  Kalliarine  Parr.  Elizabeth,  who  had  been,  on 
the  demise  of  the  king  her  faiher^  consigned  by  the  coun- 
cil of  the  royal  minor,  her  brother,  to  the  care  and 

'  Leti's  Life  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
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tutelage  of  queen  Katharine,  with  whom  she  was  then 
residing,  was,  according  to  our  author,  much  <fis]dea8ed 
at  the  conduct  of  that  lady,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
precipitation  with  which  she  had  entered  into  a  matri- 
monial engagement,  which  was  considered  derogatory  to 
the  honour  due  to  the  late  king's  memory,  but  because 
she  had  induced  her  to  reject  die  addresses  of  the  ad- 
nural,  by  representing  to  her  how  unsuitable  such  an 
aUiance  would  be  to  her,  in  every  point  of  view.  Now, 
although  the  queen-dowager  only  performed  her  duty,  as 
the  widow  of  the  deceased  majesty  of  England,  in  giving 
Such  counsel  to  the  orphan  princess,  to  whom  she  had 
undertaken  the  office  of  a  mother,  her  own  proceedings, 
by  rendering  the  motives  of  her  advice  questionable,  ex- 
cited reflections  little  to  her  advantage  in  the  mind  of 
Elizabeth,  and  perhaps  sowed  the  first  seeds  of  the  fatal 
jealousy  which  afiterwards  divided  them. 

According  to  Leti,  the  princess  Mary,  who  was  no  less 
offended  than  Elizabeth,  at  the  indecorous  haste  of  their 
royal  stepmother's  marriage,  wrote  to  Elizabeth,  offering 
her  a  residence  in  her  house,  entreating  her  to  quit  that 
of  the  queen-dowager,  and  come  to  her,  that  both  might 
unite  in  testifying  their  disapproval  of  this  unsuitable 
alfiance. 

Elizabeth,  however,  young  as  she  was,  had  too  much 
self-command  to  commit  herself  by  putting  a  public 
affiront  on  the  best-loved  uncle  of  the  king  her  brother, 
who  was  by  no  means  unlikely  to  supersede  Somerset  in 
his  office  of  protector  ^  neither  did  she  feel  disposed  to 
come  to  a  rupture  with  the  queen-dowager,  whose  influ- 
ence with  king  Edward  was  considerable :  therefore,  in 
reply  to  her  sister,  she  wrote  a  very  political  letter,* 

'  The  whole  of  this  curious  letter  may  be  seen  in  Leti's  Life  of  Eliza- 
beth ;  but,  unfortunately,  our  author's  desire  of  rendering  his  book  en- 
fertaining  has  led  htm  to  modernize  the  language  and  construction  so 
eon8iderfU)Jy,  that  very  few  traces  are  discernible  of  the  peculiar  style  of 
that  princess.  The  readers  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  neither  under- 
stood nor  vahxed  documentary  history ;  hence  Leti,  who  had  access  to  so 
many  precious,  and  now  inaccessible  records,  in  the  collection  of  his  frfend 
the  earl  of  Aylesbury,  and  also  to  our  national  archives^  as  historiographer 
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*'  teUing  her  that  it  behoved  them  both  to  submit  with 
patience  to  that  which  coiild  not  be  cured,  as  neither  of 
them  were  in  a  position  to  offer  any  objection  to  what 
had  taken  place,  without  making  their  condition  worse 
than  it  was ;  observing,  that  they  had  to  do  with  a  very 
powerfiil  party,  without  themselves  possessing  the  slight* 
est  credit  at  court ;  so  that  the  only  thing  they  could  do 
was  to  dissemble  the  pain  they  felt  at  the  disrespect  with 
which  their  father's  memory  had  been  treated.  She 
excuses  herself  from  accepting  Mary's  invitation,  "  be- 
cause," she  says,  "  the  queen  had  shewn  her  so  much 
friendship,  that  she  could  not  withdraw  herself  from  her 
protection  without  appearing  ungratefrd ;"  and  concludes 
in  these  words : — "  I  shall  always  pay  the  greatest  de- 
ference to  the  instructions  you  may  give  me,  and  submit 
to  whatsoever  your  highness  shall  be  pleased  to  ordain.'^ 
The  letter  is  without  date  or  signature. 

For  a  year,  at  least,  after  the  death  of  her  royal  father, 
Elizabeth  continued  to  pursue  her  studies  under  the  able 
superintendence  of  her  accomplished  stepmother,  with 
whom  she  resided,  either  at  the  dower  palace  at  Chelsea, 
or  the  more  sequestered  shades  of  Hanworth.  Throck- 
morton, the  kinsman  of  queen  Katharine  Parr,  draws  the 
following  gracefid  portrait  of  the  manners  of  the  youthfril 
princess  at  this  era  of  her  life  : 

"  Elizabeth  there  sojourning  for  a  time 
Gave  fruitful  hope  of  blossom  blown  in  prime. 

**  For  as  this  lady  was  a  princess  born. 

So  she  in  princely  virtues  did  excel ; 
Humble  she  was,  and  no  degree  would  scorn ^ 

To  talk  with  poorest  souls  she  liked  well ; 
The  sweetest  violets  bend  nearest  to  the  ground. 
The  greatest  states  in  lowliness  abound* 

to  king  Charles  II.,  only  availed  himself  of  such  facts  as  were  of  a  ro» 
mantic  character,  and  presented  the  royal  letters  of  the  16th  century  in 
phraseology  more  suitable  to  the  era  of  Louis  XIV.  than  that  of  Ed-* 
ward  VI. ;  consequently,  many  things  that  were  true  in  substance  have 
been  doubted,  because  of  the  inconsistent  form  in  which  they  were  intro- 
duced* 
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"  If  some  of  us  that  waited  on  the  queen. 

Did  ought  for  her,  she  past  in  thankful ness, 

I  wondered  at  her  answers,  which  have  been 
So  fitly  placed  in  perfect  readiness ; 

She  was  disposed  to  mirth  in  company. 

Yet  still  regarding  civil  modesty  •*'  ^ 

The  princess  Elizabeth^  while  residing  with  queen 
Katharine  Parr,  had  her  own  ladies  and  officers  of  state, 
and  a  retinue  in  all  respects  suitable  to  her  high  ranlc  as 
sister  to  the  reigning  sovereign.  Her  governess,  Mrs*. 
Katherine  Ashley,  to  whom  she  was  fondly  attached,  was 
married  to  a  relative  of  the  unfortunate  queen  her  motlier, 
Anne  Boleyn,  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Elizabeth, 
although  that  mother^s  name  was  to  her  a  sealed  subject, 
bestowed  to  the  very  end  of  her  life  her  chief  favour  92id 
confidence  on  her  maternal  kindred. 

The  learned  William  Grindal,  was  Elizabeth's  tutor 
till  she  was  placed  under  the  still  more  distinguished 
preceptorship  of  Roger  Ascham.  The  following  letter 
from  that  great  scholar  was  addressed  to  Mrs.  Katharine 
Ashley,  before  he  had  obtained  the  tutelage  of  her  royal 
charge,  and,  both  on  account  of  the  period  at  which  it  was 
written  and  its  being  in  English,  it  is  very  curious.* 

"  Gentle  Mrs.  Astley,  Would  God  my  wit  wist  what  words  would 
express  the  thanks  you  have  deserved  of  all  true  English  hearts,  for  that- 
noble  imp  (Elizabeth)  by  your  labour  and  wisdom  now  flourishing  in  all 
goodly  godliness,  the  fruit  whereof  doth  even  now  redound  to  her  Grace's 
high  honour  and  profit. 

'*  I  wish  her  Grace  to  come  to  that  end  in  perfectness  with  likelyhood  of 
her  wit,  and  painful ness  in  her  study,  true  trade  of  her  teaching,  which, 
your  diligent  overseeing  doth  most  constantly  promise.  And  although  this 
one  thing  be  sufficient  for  me  to  love  you,  yet  the  knot  which  hath  knit 
Mr.  Astley  and  you  together,  doth  so  bind  me  also  to  you,  that  if  my 
ability  would  match  my  good  will  you  should  find  no  friend  faster.  He 
is  a  man  I  loved  for  his  virtue  before  I  knew  him  through  acquaintance, 
whose  friendship  I  account  among  my  chief  gains  gotten  at  court.  Your 
favour  to  Mr,  Grindall  and  gentleness  towards  me,  are  matters  suflicient 
enough  to  deserve  more  good  will  than  my  little  power  is  able  to  requite. 

"  My  good  will  hath  sent  you  this  pen  of  silver  for  a  token.  Good  Mrs^, 
I  would  have  you  in  any  case  to  labour,  and  not  to  give  yourself  to  ease. 
X  wish  all  increase  of  virtue  and  honour  to  that  my  good  lady  (Elizabeth),. 

>  Throckmorton  MS. 
'  Whittaker's  History  of  Richmondsbire,  vol*  ii.  p.  270. 
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whose  wit,  good  Mrs.  Astley^  I  beseech  you  somewhat  favour.  Blunt 
edges  be  dull  and  (en-)  dure  much  pain  to  little  profit ;  the  free  edge  is 
soon  turned  if  it  be  not  handled  thereafter.  If  you  pour  much  drink  at 
once  into  a  goblet,  the  most  part  will  dash  out  and  run  over ;  if  ye  pour  it 
softly,  you  may  fill  it  even  to  the  top^  and  so  her  Grace,  I  doubt  not,  by 
little  and  little  may  be  increased  in  learning,  that  at  length  greater  cannot 
be  required.  And  if  you  think  not  this,  gentle  Mrs.  Astley,  yet  I  trust 
you  ^1  take  my  words  as  spoken,  although  not  of  the  greatest  wisdom, 
yet  not  of  the  least  good  will.  I  pray  commend  you  to  my  good  Lady 
of  Troye,  and  all  that  company  of  godly  gentlewomen.  I  send  my  Lady 
{Elizabeth)  ber  pen,  an  Italian  book,  a  book  of  prayers.  Send  the  silver 
pen  which  is  broken,  and  it  shall  be  mended  quickly.  So  I  commit  and 
commend  you  all  to  the  Almighty's  merciful  protection.  Your  ever 
obliged  friend, 

"  ROGXB  ASCBAK. 

'*  To  his  very  loving  friend  Mrs.  Astley.'*^ 

On  the  death  of  his  friend,  William  Grindall,  Ascfaam 
was  appointed  tutor  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  then  about 
sixteen,  with  whom  he  read  nearly  the  whole  of  Cicero's 
work^,  Livy,  the  orations  of  Isocrates,  the  tragedies  of 
Sophocles,  and  the  New  Testament  in  Greek.  Some 
disturbances  in  Ascham's  own  family  separated  him  from 
his  royal  pupil  in  1550. 

Sufficient  account  has  been  given,  in  the  memoir  of 
Queen  Katharine  Parr,  of  the  rude  and  improper  con- 
duct of  the  lord  admiral  sir  Thomas  Seymour  to  the  fair 
young  royal  student,  while  under  the  care  of  his  consort 
the  queen  dowager,  at  Chelsea,  Hanworth,  and  Sey- 
mour-Place.' The  boisterous  romping  to  which  the  queen 
was  at  first  a  party,  was  repeated  in  her  absence,  and 
when  Mrs.  Ashley  remonstrated  with  the  admiral  on  the 
indecorum  of  his  behaviour  to  the  young  princess,  and 
entreated  him  to  de^st,  he  replied  with  a  profane  oath, 
*^  that  he  would  not,  for  he  meant  no  harm."  * 

Few  girls  of  fifteen  have  ever  been  placed  in  a  situa- 
tion of  greater  peril  than  Elizabeth  was  at  this  period 
of  her  life,  and  if  she  passed  through  it  without  incur- 
ring the  actual  stain  of  guilt,  it  is  certain  that  she  did 
not  escape  scandal.  The  queen  dowager,  apparently 
terrified  at  the  audacious  terms  of  femiliari^  on  which 

^  Ascham  spells  E^zab^h  Ashley's  name,  AsUey, 
*  Vol.  V.  Life  of  Katharine  Parr.  *  Haynes'  State  Papers. 
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she  found  her  husband  endeavouring  to  establish  him- 
self with  her  royal  stepdaughter,  hastened  to  prevent 
further  misdbief  bj  effecting  an  immediate  separation 
between  them. 

The  time  of  Elizabeth^s  departure  from  the  house  and 
protection  of  queen  Katharine  Parr,  was  a  week  after 
Whitsuntide  1548.  She  then  removed  with  her  governess, 
Mrs.  Katharine  Ashley,  and  the  rest  of  her  establish- 
ment, to  Cheston,  and  afterwards  to  Hatfield  and  Ash- 
ridge.* 

That  Katharine  Parr  spoke  with  some  degree  of  se- 
Terity  to  Elizabeth,  on  the  levity  of  her  conduct,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  allusions  made  by  the  latter, 
in  the  following  letter,  to  the  expressions  used  by  her 
majesty  when  fliey  parted.  Nothing,  however,  can  be 
more  meek  and  conciliatory  than  the  tone  in  which  Eliza- 
beth writes,  although  the  workings  of  a  wounded  mind 
are  perceptible  throughout.  The  penmanship  of  the 
letter  is  exquisitely  beautiftil. 

Thv  PKiycxss  Elxzabith  to  Katharine  Paba.' 

'^  AHfaougfa  I  could  not  be.  plentiful  in  giving  thanks,  for  the  manifold 
kindnesses  received  at  your  highness's  hand*  at  my  departure,  yet  I  am. 
something  to  be  borne  withal^  for  truly  I  was  replete  with  sorrow  to  de- 
part from  your  h^hness,  especially  seeing  you  undoubtful  of  health,  and 
albeit  I  answered  little,  I  weighed  it  more  deeper  when  you  said — *  you 
would  warn  me  of  all  evilnesses  that  you  should  hear  of  me,'  for  if  your 
grace  had  not  a  good  opinion  of  me,  you  would  not  have  offered  friend- 
ship to  me  that  way  at  all, — meaning  the  contrary.  But  what  may  I 
more  say  than  thank  God  for  providing  such  friends  for  me,  desiring  God 
to  enrich  me  with  their  long  life,  and  me  grace  to  be  in  heart  no  lest 
thankful  to  receive  it  than  I  am  now  made  glad  in  writing  to  shew  it  ? 
and  although  I  have  plenty  of  matter  here,  I  will  stay,  for  I  know  you  ar« 
not  qukk  to  rede.     From  Cheston,  this  present  Saturday. 

*'  Your  highness*s  bumble  daughter, 

'*  Klizabxth." 

Superscribed — "  To  the  Queen's  highness.'* 

From  another  letter  addressed  by  Elizabeth  to  her 
toyal  stepmother,  which  has  been  printed  in  the  memoir 
of  that  queen,  there  is  every  reason .  to  believe  that  they 
continued  to  write  to  each  other  on  very  friendly  and 

*  Haynes'  State  Papers. 
«  State  Paper  MS.  Edward  VI.— No.  27. 
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affectionate  terms.  Queen  Katharine  even  sanctioned  a 
correspondence  between  her  husband  and  the  princess, 
and  the  following  elegant,  but  cautious  letter,  was  written 
by  Elizabeth,  in  reply  to  an  apology  which  be  had  ad- 
dressed to  her  for  not  having  been  able  to  render  her 
some  little  service  which  he  had  promised. 

TflE  Lady  EuzABrrn  to  thx  Lord  Admiral.' 

«  My  lord, 

**  You  needed  not  to  send  an  excuse  to  me,  for  I  could  not  mistrust  the 
not  fulfilling  your  promise  to  proceed  from  want  of  good  will^  but  only 
that  opportunity  served  not.  Wherefore  I  shall  desire  you  to  think  that 
a  greater  matter  than  this  could  not  make  me  impute  any  unkindness  in 
you,  for  I  am  a  friend  not  won  with  trifles,  nor  lost  with  the  like.  Thus 
I  commit  you  and  your  aflkirs  into  God*s  hand,  who  keep  you  from  all 
evil.  I  pray  you  to  make  my  humble  commendations  to  the  Queen's 
highness. 

'*  Your  assured  friend  to  my  little  power, 

•*  Elizabith.'' 

Katharine  Parr,  during  her  last  illness,  wished  much 
to  see  EUzabeth,  and  left  her,  in  her  will,  half  her  jewels, 
and  a  rich  chain  of  gold.  She  had  often  said  to  her, 
"  God  has  given  you  great  qualities,  cultivate  them 
always,  and  labour  to  improve  them,  for  I  believe  that 
you  are  destined  by  Heaven  to  be  queen  of  England,"' 

One  of  the  admiral's  sen^ants,  named  Edward,  came 
to  Cheston,  or  Cheshunt,  where  the  lady  Elizabeth 
was  then  residing  with  her  governess  and  train,  and 
brought  the  news  of  queen  Katharine's  death.  He  told 
the  officers  of  Elizabeth's  household  ^^  that  his  lord 
was  a  heavy,"  that  is  to  say,  a  sorrowful  "  man,  for  the 
loss  of  the  queen  his  wife."'  Elizabeth  did  not  give 
Seymour  much  credit  for  his  grief;  for  when  her  gover- 
ness, Mrs.  Ashley,  advised  her,  as  he  had  been  her 
fiiend  in  the  lifetime  of  the  late  queen,  to  write  a  letter 
of  condolence  to  comfort  him  in  his  sorrow,  she  re- 
plied, "  I  will  not  do  it,  for  he  needs  it  not."  "  Then," 
said  Mrs,  Ashley,  "  if  your  grace  will  not,  then  will  I."* 
She  did,  and  shewed  the  letter  to  her  royal  pupil,  who, 
without  committing  herself  in  any  way,  tacitly  permitted 
it  to  be  sent.    Lady  Tyrwhit,  soon  after,  told  Mrs.  Ashley 

'  Heame's  Sylloge.  *  Haynes'  State  Papers, 
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^^  dial  it  was  the  opinion  of  many  that  the  Iord-ad-> 
miral  kept  the  late  queen^s  maidens  together  to  wait 
on  the  lady  Elizabeth,  whom  he  intended  shortly  to 
marry."  Mrs..  Ashley  also  talked  with  Mr.  Tyrwhitt 
about  the  marriage,  who  bade  her  ^^  take  heed,  for  it 
were  but  undoing,  if  it  were  done  without  the  council's 
leave."  At  Christmas  the  report  became  general  that 
the  lady  Elizabeth  should  marry  with  the  admiral,  but 
Mrs.  Ashley  sent  word  to  sir  Henry  Parker,  when  he 
sent  his  sen^ant  to  ask  her  what  truth  were  in  this  ru* 
mour,  ^^  that  he  should  in  no-wise  credit  it,  for  it  was  ne 
thought  ne  meant."*  Mrs.  Ashley,  however,  by  her  own 
account,  frequently  talked  with  Elizabeth  on  the  subject, 
wishing  that  she  and  the  admiral  were  married.  Eliza* 
beth,  who  had  only  completed  her  fifteenth  year  two 
days  after  the  death  of  queen  Katharine  Parr,  had  no 
maternal  friend  to  direct  and  watch  over  her — ^there  was 
not  even  a  manied  lady  of  noble  birth  or  alliance  in  her 
household — ^a  household  comprising  upwards  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  persons — so  that  she  was  left  entirely 
to  her  own  discretion,  and  the  counsels  of  her  intriguing 
governess,  Mrs.  Katharine  Ashley,  and  the  unprincipled 
cofferer,  or  treasurer  of  her  house,  Thomas  Parry,  in 
whom,  as  well  as  in  Mrs.  Ashley,  she  reposed  unbounded 
confidence.  These  persons  were  in  the  interest  of  the 
lord-admiral,  and  did  everything  in  their  power  to  fiir- 
ther  his  presumptuous  designs  on  their  royal  mistress. 

Leti,  who,  from  his  reference  to  the  Aylesbury  MSS., 
had  certainly  the  best  information  on  the  subject,  gives 
Elizabeth  credit  for  acting  with  suigular  prudence  under 
these  circumstances :  he  tells  us,  that  very  soon  after  the 
death  of  queen  Katharine,  the  lord-admiral  presented 
himself  before  Elizabeth,  clad  in  all  the  external  panoply 
of  mourning,  but  having,  as  she  suspected,  very  little 
grief  in  his  heart.  He  came  as  a  wooer  to  the  royal 
maid,  fi*om  whom  he  received  no  encouragement,  but  he 
endeavoured  to  recommend  his  cause  to  her  through  her 
female  attendants.      One  of  her  bedchamber  women,  of 
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'  the  name  of  Moun^oye,  took  the  liberty  of  speaking  openly 
to  her  youthfol  mistress  in  favom-  of  a  marriage  between 
her  and  the  admiral,  enlarging  at  the  same  time  on  his 
qualifications  in  such  unguarded  language  that  Eliza- 
beth, after  trying  in  vain  to  silence  her,  told  her  at  last, 
"  that  she  would  have  her  thrust  out  of  her  presence  if 
she  did  not  desist." 

There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  a  powerful 
impression  was  made  on  Elizabeth  by  the  addresses  of 
Seymour,  seconded,  as  they  were,  by  the  importunity  of 
her  governess,  and  all  who  possessed  her  confidence. 
The  difference  of  nearly  twenty  years  in  their  ages  was, 
probably,  compensated  by  the  personal  graces  which  had 
rendered  him  the  Adonis  of  her  father's  court,  and  she 
was  accustomed  to  blush  when  his  name  was  mentioned,, 
and  could  not  conceal  her  pleasure  when  she  heard  him 
commended.  In  a  word,  he  was  the  first,  and  perhaps 
the  only,  man  whom  Elizabeth  loved,  and  for  whom  she 
felt  disposed  to  make  a  sacrifice.  She  acknowledged 
that  she  would  have  married  him  provided  he  could  have 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  coimcU.^  To  have  contracted 
wedlock  with  him  in  defiance  of  that  despotic  junta,  by 
which  the  sovereign  power  of  the  crown  was  then  exer- 
cised, would  have  involved  them  both  in  ruin ;  and  even 
if  passion  had  so  far  prevailed  over  Elizabeth's  charac- 
teristic caution  and  keen  regard  to  her  own  interest, 
Seymour's  feelings  were  not  of  that  romantic  nature 
which  would  have  led  him  to  sacrifice  either  wealth  or 
ambition  on  the  shrine  of  love.  My  lord-admiral  had  a 
prudential  eye  to  the  main  chance,  and  no  modem  for- 
tune-hunter could  have  made  more  particular  inquiries 
into  the  actual  state  of  any  lady's  finances  than  he  did 
into  those  of  the  fair  and  youthfiil  sister  of  his  sovereign, 
to  whose  hand  he,  the  younger  son  of  a  country  knight, 
presumed  to  aspire.  The  sordid  spirit  of  the  man  is 
sufficiently  unveiled  in  the  following  conversation  be- 
tween him  and  Thomas  Parr}*^,  the  cofferer  of  the  prin- 
cess Elizabeth,  as  deposed  by  the  latter  before  the 
council  :* — 
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*'  When  I  went  unto  my  lord-admiral  the  third  and 
fourth  time/'  says  Parry^  ^^  after  he  had  asked  me  how 
her  grace  did  ?  and  such  things,  he  had  large  communi- 
cations with  me  of  her,  and  he  questioned  me  of  many 
things,  and  of  the  state  of  her  grace's  house,  and  how 
many  servants  she  kept,  and  I  told  him  ^  120  or  140,  or 
thereabouts/  Then  he  asked  me  what  houses  she  had 
and  what  lands  ?  I  told  him  where  the  lands  lay  as  near 
as  I  could — ^in  Northamptonshire,  Berkshire,  Lincoln, 
and  elsewhere.  Then  he  asked  me  if  they  were  good 
lands  or  no  ?  and  I  told  him  they  were  out  on  lease,  for 
the  most  part,  and  therefore  the  worse.^  He  asked  me 
also  whether  she  had  the  lands  for  term  of  life  or  how  ? 
and  I  said,  I  could  not  perfectly  tell,  but  I  thought  it 
was  such  as  she  was  appointed  by  her  father's  will  and 
testament,  the  king's  majesty  that  ihen  was." 

The  admiral  proceeded  to  inquire  if  she  had  had  her 
letters  patent  out  ?  and  Parry  replied,  *^  No ;  for  tliere 
were  some  things  in  them  that  could  not  be  assured  to 
her  grace  yet,  (probably  till  she  was  of  age,)  and  that  a 
fiiend  of  her  grace  would  help  her  to  an  exchange  of 
lands  that  would  be  more  commodious  to  her."  The  ad- 
miral asked,  "What friend  r"  and  Parry  replied,  "  Mori- 
syn,  who  would  help  her  to  have  Ewelm  for  Apethorpe." 
On  which  the  admiral  proposed  making  an  exchange 
with  the  princess  himsehf  for  some  of  their  lands,  and 
spake  much  of  his  three  fair  houses,  Bewdley,  Sudeley, 
and  Bromeham,  and  fell  to  comparing  his  housekeeping 
with  that  of  the  princess,'  and  that  he  could  do  it  with 
less  expense  than  she  was  at,  and  offered  his  house  in 
London  for  her  use.  At  last  he  said,  "  when  her  grace 
came  to  Asheridge  it  was  not  far  out  of  his  way,  and 
he  might  come  to  see  her  in  his  way  up  and  down,  and 
would  be  glad  to  see  her  there."  Parry  told  him,  "  he 
could  not  go  to  see  her  grace  till  he  knew  what  her 
pleasure  was."  "Why,"  said  the  admiral,  "it  is  no  matter 
now,  for  there  hath  been  a  talk  of  late  that  I  shall  marry 
my  lady  Jane  !"  adding,  "  I  tell  you  this  merrily — I  tell 
you  this  merrily." " 
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When  these  communications  had  been  made  to  the 
lady  Elizabeth,  she  caused  Mrs.  Ashley  to  write  two  let- 
ters to  the  admiral ;  one  declaring  her  good  will,  but 
requesting  him  not  to  come  without  the  council's  permis- 
sionfor  that  purpose ;  the  otherdeclaring"her  acceptation 
of  his  gentleness,  and  that  he  would  be  welcome,  but  if 
he  came  not,  she  prayed  God  to  speed  his  joimiey  ;"  con- 
cluding in  these  words  from  Ashley  herself — "  No  more 
hereof  until  I  see  my  lord  myself,  for  my  lady  is  not  to 
seek  x)f  his  gentleness  or  good  will." 

There  is  no  absolute  evidence  to  prove  that  Seymour 
availed  himself  of  this  implied  permission  to  visit  the 
princess,  but  every  reason  to  suppose  he  did,  and  that 
by  the  connivance  of  her  governess  and  state  officers  he 
had  clandestine  interviews  with  the  royal  girl,  at  times  and 
places,  not  in  accordance  with  the  restraints  and  reserv'^es 
with  which  a  maiden  princess,  of  her  tender  years,  ought 
to  have  been  surrounded.  Reports  of  a  startling  natinre 
reached  the  court,  and  the  duchess  of  Somerset  severely 
<;ensured  Katharine  Ashley  "  because  she  had  permitted 
my  lady  Elizabeth's  grace  to  go  one  night  on  the  Thames 
in  a  barge,  and  for  other  light  parts,"  saying,  "  that  she 
was  not  worthy  to  have  the  governance  of  a  king's 
daughter."* 

When  Elizabeth  was  preparing  to  pay  her  Christmas 
visit  to  court,  she  was  at  a  loss  for  a  town  residence, 
Durham  house,  which  had  formerly  been  granted  to  her 
mother,  queen  Anne  Boleyn,  before  her  marriage  with 
king  Henry,  and  to  which  Elizabeth  considered  she  had 
a  right,  having  been  appropriated  by  king  Edward's 
council  to  the  purpose  of  a  mint.  Elizabeth  made  ap- 
plication by  her  cofferer,  Thomas  Parry,  to  the  lord- 
admiral  for  his  assistance  in  this  matter,  on  which  he 
very  courteously  offered  to  give  up  his  own  town-house 
for  her  accommodation  and  that  of  her  train,*  adding, 

^  Hayhes'  State  Papers. 
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^^  that  he  would  come  and  see  her  grace.*'  '^  Which  de- 
claration,'' says  Parry,  "  she  seemed  to  take  very  gladly, 
and  to  accept  it  joyfidly.  On  which,**  continues  he, 
^^  casting  in  my  mind  the  reports  which  I  had  heard  of  a 
marriage  between  them,  and  observing,  that  at  all  times 
when,  by  any  chance,  talk  should  be  had  of  the  lord- 
admiral,  she  showed  such  countenance  that  it  should 
appear  she  was  very  glad  to  hear  of  him,  and  especially 
would  show  coimtenance  of  gladness  when  he  was  well 
spoken  of,  I  took  occasion  to  a^  her  whether,  if  the  coun- 
cil would  like  it,  she  would  marry  with  him  ?  To  which 
she  replied,  ^  When  that  comes  to  pass,  I  will  do  as  Ood 
shall  put  into  my  mind.* "  * 

"I  remember  weU,'*  continues  Parry,  "that  when  I 
told  her  grace  how  that  the  lord-adnural  would  gladly, 
she  should  sue  out  her  ^letters  patents,'  she  asked  me, 
^whether  he  were  so  desirous  or  no,  indeed?'  I  said 
'  yes,  in  earnest  he  was  desirous  of  it  ;*  and,  I  told  her 
farther, '  how  he  would  have  had  her  have  lands  in  Glou- 
cestershire, called  Prisley,  as  in  parcel  of  exchange,  and 
in  Wales  ;*  and  she  asked  me,  ^  what  I  thought  he  meant 
thereby  ?*  and  I  said,  ^  I  cannot  tell,  unless  he  go  about 
to  have  you  also,  for  he  wished  your  lands  and  would 
have  them  that  way.' "' 

This  broad  hint  Elizabeth  received,  as  it  appears,  in 
silence ;  but  when  Parry  proceeded  to  inform  her,  tfiat 
the  admiral  wished  her  to  go  to  the  duchess  of  Somerset, 
and  by  that  means  to  make  suit  to  the  protector  for  the 
exchange  of  the  lands,  and  for  the  grant  of  a  house,  in- 
stead of  Durham  house,  for  herself;  and  so  to  entertain 
the  duchess  for  her  good  offices  in  this  affair,  the  spirit 
of  the  royal  Tudors  stirred  within  her,  and  she  said,  "  I 
dare  say  he  did  not  say  so,  nor  would." 

"  Yes,  by  my  faith,"  replied  the  cofferer. 

^'  WeU,"  quoth  she,  indignantly,  "  I  will  not  do  so, 
and  so  tell  him;"  she  expressed  her  anger  that  she 
should  be  driven  to  make  such  suits,  and  said,  "  In  faith 
I  will  not  come  there,  nor  begin  to  flatter  now."' 
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Sfaorlijr  after,  die  hidj  Eliisaibedi  asked  Barry,  ^^whe- 
tber  he  had  told  Kate  Ashley  of  the  loKd^admiralV  gen- 
^ness  and  Idsid  oflers,  and  those  wcH*d8  and  things  thait 
had  been  told  to  her.^ 

**  I  told  her,  no,"  said  Parry. 

**  Well,"  said  Elizabelh,  ^  in  any  wise  go  tell  k  her,  for 
I  will  know  notbmg  but  she  shall  know  it.  In.  fidlh,  I 
cannot  be  quiet  until  ye  have  told  her  of  it.'' 

When  Plarxy  told  the  governess,  die  said — ^that  she 
knew  it  well  enough;"  and  Ftay  rejoined,  ^tiba;t  it 
seemed  to  him  thatdiere  was  good-wiU  between  the  lord- 
admiral  SBEid-  her  grace,  and  that  he  gathered  both  by  him* 
and  her  grace." 

"  €*,"  said  Mrs.  Ashley,  '^  it  is  true ;  but  I  had  such 
a  charge  in  this  Ihat  I  dare  nodiing  say  in  it,  but  I  woidd 
wish  her  his  wife  of  all  men  living.  I  wis,"  cfrnA  she, 
'^  he  might  biin^  the  matter  to  pass  at  the  council's  hands 
well  enough." 

A  long  gossiping  conveirsalion  between  ib»  cofferer 
and  the  governess  then  followed,  in  which  Mrs,  Ashley, 
after  adverting  to- some  passages  in  the  early  stage  of  the 
princess's  acqpiaxntance  with  the  admiral,  and  the  jea- 
lousy qiieen  E]a&arine  Paor  had  conceived  of  her,  sud- 
denly recollected  herself,  and  told  Parry  she  repented  of 
having  disclosed  so  many  particulars  to  him,  especially 
of  the  laite  queen  finding  her  husband,  with  his  asms  sebout 
the  young  princess,  and  besought  the  cofferer  not  to  re- 
peat it,  for  if  he  did,  so  that  it  got  abroad,  her  grace 
should  be  dishonoured  for  ever,  and  Ae  likewise  undone.' 
Parry  replied, "  that  he  would  rather  be  pulled  with  horses 
than  he  would  disclose  it."  Yet  it  is  firom  his  confession 
that  this  scandalous  story  has  become  matter  of  history. 

While  the  admiral  was  proceeding  with  this  sinister 
courtship  of  Elizabeth,  and  before  Ms  plans  were  suffi- 
ciently matmed  to  permit  him  to  become  a  declared 
suitor  for  her  hand,  Russell,  the  lord  privy-seal,  surprised 
him  by  sayiug  to  him,  as  they  were  riding  toge&er,  after 
the  protector  Someis^  io>  Ihe  parKament  house,  ^  My 
lord-admiral,  there  axe  certain  rumours  bruited  of  you, 
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whkh  I  ftBQL  Teijr  sqrj  io  keor*"  When  Seymour  de- 
manded hk  if  wing,  Rossett  told  him,  ^'  tbat  he  was 
informed  that  he  made  means  to  Many  e^er  wkh  the 
lady  Mary^  or  dse  with  the  lady  Elizabeth/'  adding, 
'^  My  lord,  if  ye  go  about  any  sncfa  thbig,  ye  seek  the 
means  lo  imdo  yoursdb^  and  aU  those  that  dhall  come  of 
you.'-^  Seymour  replied,  ^^that  he  had  no  thought  of 
such  an  caiterpose,''  and  so  the  cooveisadoa  ended  for 
that  time.'  A  few  days  afterwards,  Seymour  renewed  the 
subject  in  these  words,  ^'  Father  Russell,  you  are  very 
suspkioos  of  me ;  I  pray  you  tell  me,  who  showed  you  of 
the  marriage,  that  I  shoi^  attempt,  whereof,  ye  brake  widi 
me  the  oilher  day  i^  Russell  replied,  ^*  that  he  would  not 
tell  him  the  authors  ctf  that  tale,  but  that  they  were  his 
very  good  firiendsy  and  he  advised  him  to  make  no  suit 
of  marriage  ikt^  wmy.^ 

Though  BO  names  were  mentioned,  Seymour,  who  well 
knew  the  aUusMHi  was  to  the  sisters  of  Iheir  so^i^ereign, 
replied  significantly,  ^^  It  la  cenveaiest  fbr  tkem  to  marry, 
and  better  ii  were,  that  they  were  married  within  the 
realm,  than  ia  any  foreign  place  withoat  the  realm ;  and 
why,"  contimied  he,  ^^  might  not  I  or  another  man,  raised 
by  the  king  their  £aiher,  many  one  of  them  V^ 
'  Then  said  Russell,  ^^  My  lord,  if  eidier  you,  or,  any  other 
within  this  reaka  shall  mateh  Imnsel^  in  marriage,  dther 
with  my  lady  Mary  or  my  lady  Ehzabeth,  he  shaU 
undoubtedly,  whatsoever  he  be,  procure  unto  himself  the 
occasion  of  his  utter  undoisg,  and  you  ea^ciaUy,  above 
all  others,  being  of  so  near  albance  to  the  long's  msgesty ." 
And,  after  explaining  to  the  admixal  the  perilous  jea^- 
lousies  which  would  be  exeked  by  his  marrying  with 
either  of  the  heirs  of  the  crown,  he  asked  this  home  ques- 
tion, ^^  And  I  pray  you,  my  lord,  what  shall  you  have 
with  either  of  them  r" 

^^  He  who  marries  one  of  them  shall  havediree  thousand 
a  year,"  replied  Seymour. 

^^My  l(Mrd,  it  is  not  so,"  said  Russell;  ^^for  ye  may 
be  well  assured  thai  he  shtU  hare  no  more  than  ten 
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thousand  pounds  in  money,  plate,  and  goods,  and  no 
land ;  and  what  is  that  to  maintain  his  chaiges  and  estate, 
who  matches  himself  there  ?" 

^^  They  must  have  the  three  thousand  pounds  a  year 
also,^^  rejoined  Seymour. 

Russell,  with  a  tremendous  oath  ^^  protested  that  they 
should  not  '^  and  Seymour,  with  another,  asserted,  **  that 
they  should,  and  that  none  should  dare  to  say  nay 
to  it." ' 

Russell,  with  a  second  oath,  swore,  ^^  that  he  would  say 
nay  to  it,  for  it  was  clean  against  the  king^s  will;"  and 
the  admiral,  profligate  as  he  was,  finding  himself  out- 
sworn  by  the  hoary-headed  old  statesman,  desisted  from 
bandying  oaths  with  him  on  the  subject. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  this  curious  dialogue 
is,  however,  die  anxiety  displayed  by  Seymour  on  the 
pecuniaiy  prospects  of  his  royal  love.  He  sent  one  of 
his  servants,  about  this  time,  to  lady  Brown  (celebrated 
by  Surrey  under  the  poetic  name  of  Fair  Geraldine) 
who  appears  to  have  been  a  very  intimate  friend  and  ally 
of  his,  advising  her  to  break  up  housekeeping,  and  to 
take  up  her  abode  with  the  lady  Elizabeth^s  grace  to  save 
charges.  Lady  Brown  replied,  "  that  she  verily  pur- 
posed to  go  to  the  lady  Elizabeth^s  house  that  next 
morning,^'  but  she  appears  to  have  been  j>revented  by  the 
sickness  and  death  of  her  old  husband.  It  was  sus- 
pected that  Se3anour  meant  to  have  employed  her  in 
furthering  some  of  his  intrigues.' 

The  protector  and  his  council,  meantime,  kept  a  jealous 
watch  on  the  proceedings  of  the  admiral,  not  only  with 
regard  to  his  clandestine  addresses  with  the  lady  Eliza- 
beth, but  his  daring  intrigues  to  overthrow  the  established 
regency,  and  get  die  power  into  his  own  hands.  There 
was  an  attempt,  on  die  part  of  Somerset,  to  avert  the 
mischief  by  sending  the  admiral  on  a  mission  to  Bou- 
logne ;  and  the  last  interview  the  princess  EUzabeth's 
confidential  servant,  Parry,  had  with  him  was  in  his 
chamber,  at  the  court,  where  he  was  preparing  for  this 
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unwelcome  voyiqje.*  The  following  conversation  then 
took  place: — ^The  admiral  asked,  "How  doth  her  grace, 
and  when  will  she  be  here  ?'* 

Parry  replied,  "  that  the  lord  protector  had  not  de- 
termined on  the  day." 

"  No,'*  said  the  admiral, bitterly;  "that  shall  be  when 
I  am  gone  to  Boulogne.^' 

Parry  presented  Mrs.  Ashley's  commendations,  and 
said  "  it  was  her  earnest  wish  that  the  lady  Elizabeth 
should  be  his  wife.'' 

"  Oh !"  replied  the  admiral,  "  it  will  not  be;"  adding, 
*^  that  his  brother  would  never  consent  to  it." ' 

On  the  16th  of  January,  the  admiral  was  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason,  having  boasted  that  he  had  ten 
thousand  men  at  his  command,  and  suborned  Shar-' 
rington,  the  master  of  the  mint  at  Bristol,  to  coin  a  large 
sum  of  false  money  to  support  him  in  his  wild  projects. 
He  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  not  only  his  ser- 
vants, but  the  principal  persons  in  the  household  of  die 
princess  Elizabeth  were  also  arrested,  and  subjected  to  very 
strict  examination  by  the  council,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  nature  of  the  admiral's  connexion  with  the  princess, 
and  how  far  she  was  implicated  in  his  intrigues  against 
the  government  In  fact,  Ehzabeth  herself  seems  to 
have  been  treated  as  a  prisoner  of  state,  while  these 
momentous  investigations  were  proceeding ;  for,  though 
she  made  earnest  supplication  to  be  admitted  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  king  her  brother,  or  even  to  that  of  the 
protector,  in  order  to  justify  herself,  she  was  detained  at 
her  house  at  Hatfield,  under  the  especial  charge  of  sir 
Thomas  Tyrwhit,  who  certainly  was  empowered  by  the 
council  to  put  her  and  h^  household  under  restraint. 

Very  distressing  must  this  crisis  have  been  to  a  girl  in 
her  sixteenth  year,  who  had  no  maternal  Mend  to  coimsel 
and  support  her,  under  circumstances,  that  were  the  more 
painful,  because  of  the  previous  scandals  in  which  she 
had  been  involved,  attiie  time  of  her  separation  firom  her 
royal  stepmother,  on  account  of  the  firee  conduct  of  the 
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oral.  AH  Ae  pozticulars  of  hi&  eoacse  fiunifiaiitf 
and  indelicaiie  roiBpiag  wA  Eizabelfa,  had  been  cxueyj 
tatded  by  her  governess,  Mrs.  Katha.TMie  Ashky:,  to  Pany 
the  co^rer,  and  were  bj  him  disclosed  to  thie  council, 
and  confirmed  by  the  admissions  of  Mrs.  Ashley*  Hie 
fact,  that,  notwidistaiM£»g  <ho6e  dmgs,  Efisabeih  was 
receiving  the  clandestine  addresses  of  &s  bold  bad  masoy 
almost  befere  (]pi6eKi  Katharixie  was  cold  in  her  grave, 
nas  a^orious  to  her  Teputadoa,  and  caused  her  to  be 
treated  with  less  respect  and  considei»tio&  iron  the 
coondl,  than  ought  to  have  been  diewn  to  aroyal  htdy,  of 
her  tender  age,  and  the  aster  of  the  sovereign. 

Sir  Kobert  Tyrwfait  £r8l  annoimced  to  herthe  jJaiming 
tadings  that  Mrs.  AshJey  and  her  husband,  with  Parxy^ 
had  all  been  committed  to  the  Tower  on  her  accovrnt;  on 
which,  he  says,  ^^  her  grace  was  marvidloash^abaAed,  and 
didw^p,  v^*«der5,*  long  time,  ASing  'whether 
they  had  eonfessed  anything?  Tyrwhit  assured  her, 
^  that  they  had  confessed  everytMng,  and  urged  b^  to 
do  the  same.''  Ehzabetibi  was  not  to  be  thus  easily  onl- 
witted,  and  Tyrwhit  then  endeairom^d  to  tmify  her  by 
recparing  her  ^^  to  remember  her  honour,  and  die  peril  that 
might  ensue,  for  she  was  but  a  saio|ect"  ^ — an  inaemlo  Aail 
might  have  been  somewhat  alarming  to  so  yonng  a  gnd, 
conaklering  her  mother,  thoogh  a  queen,  had  died  by  the 
swrord  of  the  executioner;  Imt  the  iofty  spirit  of  Elisa- 
beth was  not  to  be  thus  intimidated,  and  Tyrwlnt  toM 
Somerset  ^  that  he  was  not  Mb  to  get  anythiiig  tinom  her 
b«Lt  by  gentle  persuasion,  wheapeby  he  beg^  to  grow  witibi 
her  in  credzl,"  ^  for  I  do  assure  your  grace,"  conlmiiea 
he,  ^^she  hotfa  a  good  wit,  end  nothing  is  to  be  gotten  frooa 
her  but  by  greait  poli^***  She  w«s,  however,  gieatly  die- 
torbed  when  he  told  her  fliat  Bairy  and  Mrs.  Ashley  hqd 
iMik  confessed,  and  in  confirmation  shewed  faea*  the  si^p- 
satores  to  their  deposition ;  on  which  Ae  calledPanj 
"  £dse  wreteh."  * 

Tyrwfait  told  her  what  sort  of  a  woman  Mrs.  Ashley 
was,  and  assured  her  ^that  if  she  would  open  all  diings, 
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ithat  aiil  the  eril  and  lAiame  should  be  a«cribed  to  them, 
^md  her  youfh  taken  into  consideration  by  his  majesty,  the 
protector,  and  the  whole  council.''  ^'  But  in  no  way,''  con- 
tinues  be,  ^  will  she  confess  any  practice  by  Mrs.  Ashler, 
or  the  cofferer  concerning  my  lord  admiral ;  aind  yet  I  do 
see  it  in  her  &ce  that  she  is  guilty,  and  yet  perceive  that 
she  will  abide  more  storms  ere  she  will  accuse  Mrs. 
Ashley."' 

On  the  28th  of  January,  Tyrwhit  informs  the  pro- 
toctor  ^  that  he  has,  in  obedience  to  his  letter  of  Ae  20th, 
practised  with  her  grace,  by  all  means  and  policy,  to 
induce  ber  to  confess  more  than  she  had  already  doBd, 
in  a  letter  which  she  had  just  written  to  the  diike,  with 
ber  own  hand,  which  contained  all  that  she  was  willing 
to  admit ;"  and  Tjrrwhit  expresses  his  conviction  that  a 
secret  pact  had  been  made  by  the  princess,  Mrs.  Ashley, 
and  Parry,  never  to  confess  anything  to  the  crimination 
of  eacb  other ;  '^  and  if  so,"  continues  he,  ^'  it  will  never  be 
^rawn  from  her  grace,  unless  by  the  king  her  brother, 
or  tbe  protector."  The  following  is  the  letter  written  by 
Elizabeth  to  Somerset,  which  tallies,  as  Tyrwhit  very 
fihrewdly  observes,  most  remarkably  with  ihe  depositions 
of  Ashley  and  Pany,  and  induces  him  to  think  that  they 
bad  all  three  agreed  in  their  story,  in  case  of  being 
questioned,  or,  to  use  his  own  expression,  ^  set  the  note 
before.''* 

Tarn  Last  Emzabwh  xo  tbm  Loss  PBoncnn* 

"  My  lord,  your  great  gentleness  and  good  wOl  towards  met  ^  ^^  ^ 
^lis  thing  as  in  other  things^  I  do  undexstandy  fbr  the  which  even  as  I 
muEht,  so  I  do  give  youhumble  thanks  i  and  whereas  your  lordship  willeth 
and  csunaeUeth  me  as  an  earnest  friend,  to  declare  what  I  know  in  this 
matter,  and  also  to  write  what  I  have  declared  to  Master  l^rwhit,  I  shall 
jnoet  willingly  do  it.  I  declared  unto  him  ivst,  that  alter  the  eofferer 
had  declar^unto  me  what  my  lord  admiral  answered,  fbr  Allen's  matter/ 
and  for  Durham  Place  (that  it  was  appointed  to  be  a  mint),  he  toU 
me  that  my  lord  admiral  did  ofifer  me  his  house  for  n^  time  being 
with  the  king's  majesty,  and  fiirthar  said  and  adced  n^,  'if  the  council 
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did  oonaent  that  I  should  have  my  lord  admiral,  whether  I  would  con- 
sent to  it,  or  no  ?*  I  answered,  *  that  I  would  not  tell  him  what  my 
mind  was ;'  and  I  further  inquired  of  him  *  what  he  meant  by  asking  me 
that  question,  or  who  bade  him  say  so?'  He  answered  me,  and  said, 
'  Nobody  bade  him  say  so,  but  that  he  perceived,  as  he  thought,  by  my 
lord  admiral  inquiring  whether  my  patent  were  sealed  or  no,  and  de- 
bating what  he  spent  in  his  house,  and  inquiring  what  was  spent  in  my 
house,  that  he  was  given  that  way  rather  than  otherwise.'  And  as  con- 
cerning Kat  Ashley  bp  which  familiar  name  Elizabeth  aboay  speaks  of 
her  govemesM,  she  never  advised  me  to  it,  but  said  always,  when  any 
talked  of  my  marriage, '  that  she  would  never  have  me  marry,  neither  in 
£ngland  nor  out  of  England,  without  the  consent  of  the  king's  majesty^ 
your  grace's,  and  the  council's.'  And  after  the  queen  was  departed — 
(A  cow  toay^  hy  the  bye^  of  aUttding  to  the  death  of  queen  Katharine  Parr^ 
from  whom  Elizabeth  had  in  her  tender  chUdhood  received  the  most  essential 
offices  of  friendship  and  maternal  kindness)^-when  I  asked  of  her — '  What 
news  she  heard  from  London  ?'  she  answered,  merrily, '  They  say,  your 
Grace  shall  have  my  lord  admiral,  and  that  he  will  shoruy  come  to 
woo  you.  And,  moreover,  I  said  unto  him,  that  the  cofferer  sent  a  letter 
hither,  that  my  lord  said  that  he  would  come  this  way  as  he  w»it  down 
into  the  country.'  Then  I  bade  her  write  as  she  thought  best,  and  bade 
her  shew  it  to  me  when  she  had  done;  so  she  wrote, '  that  she  thought  it 
not  best,  (that  the  admiral  should  come,)  for  fear  of  suspicion,'  and  so  it 
went  forth,  (that  is,  the  letter  was  sent,)  and  the  lord  admiral,  after  he  had 
heard  that,  asked  die  cofferer,  '  why  he  might  not  come  to  me  as  well  as  to 
my  sister  V  and  then  I  desired  Kat  Ashley  to  write  again  (lest  my  lord  might 
think  that  she  knew  more  in  it  than  he),  that  she  knew  nothing,  but 
only  suspected,  and  I  also  told  Master  Tyrwhit  that  to  the  effect  of  the  mat- 
Ur^Here  Elizabeth  evidemthf  attudes  to  the  report  of  his  intended  courts 
«A^)---I  never  consented  to  any  such  thing  without  the  council's  consent 
tiiereto.  And  as  for  Kat  Ashley  and  the  cofferer,  they  never  told  me 
that  they  would  practise  it,  (i.e.,  compass  the  marriage,)  These  be 
the  things  which  I  declared  to  Master  Tyrwhit,  and  also,  whereof  my 
conscience  beareth  me  witness,  which  T  would  not  for  all  earthly  things 
offend  in  anything,  for  I  know  I  have  a  soul  to  be  saved  as  well  as  other 
folks  have,  wherefore  I  will,  above  all  things,  have  respect  unto  this  same. 
If  there  be  any  more  things  which  I  can  remember,  I  will  either  write  it 
myself,  or  cause  Mr.  Tyrwhit  to  write  it. 

"  Master  Tyrwhit  and  others  have  told  me  that  there  goeth  rumours 
abroad  which  be  greatly  both  against  my  honour  and  honesty,  which, 
above  all  other  things,  I  esteem,  which  be  these,  that  I  am  in  the  Tower, 
and  with  child  by  my  lord  admiral.*  My  lord,  these  are  shameful  slan- 
ders, for  the  which,  besides  the  great  desire  I  have  to  see  the  king's 
majesty,  I  shall  most  heartily  desire  your  lordship  that  I  may  come  to 
the  court  after  your  first  determination  that  I  may  shew  myself  there  as  I 
am.  Written  in  haste  from  Hatfield,  this  t28th  of  January. 
"  Your  assured  friend  to  my  little  power, 

**  Elizabeth.  " 

This  letter,  which  is  in  Haynes'  edition  of  the  Burleigh 
State  Papers,  entitled,  "  The  Confession  of  the  lady  Eli- 
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zabeth's  grace,"  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  documents 
connected  with  her  personal  history.  There  is  a  curious 
mixture  of  child-like  simplicity  and  diplomatic  sldll,  in 
her  admissions,  with  that  affectation  of  candour  which 
often  veils  the  most  profound  dissimulation.  Her  endea- 
vours to  screen  her  governess  are,  however,  truly  gener- 
ous, and  the  lofty  spirit  with  which  she  adverts  to  the 
scandalous  reports  that  were  in  circulation  against  her  re- 
putation, is  worthy  of  the  daughter  of  a  king,  and  conveys 
a  direct  conviction  of  her  innocence.  There  is  no  affecta- 
tion of  delicacy  or  mock  modesty  in  her  language ;  she 
comes  to  the  point  at  once,  like  an  honest  woman,  and 
in  plain  English  tells  the  protector  of  what  she  had  been 
accused,  and  declares  that  it  is  a  shameful  slander,  and 
demands  that  she  may  be  brought  to  court  that  her  ap- 
pearance may  prove  her  innocence.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  Elizabeth  was  litde  turned  of  fifteen  when  this 
letter  was  penned. 

On  the  7th  of  February,  Tyrwhit  succeeded  in  drawing 
a  few  more  particulars  firom  Elizabeth,  which  he  forwarded 
to  the  duke  of  Somerset,  enclosed  in  the  following  note  to 
his  grace : — 

"  I  do  seDd  all  the*  articles  I  receWed  from  your  grace,  and  also  the  lady 
Elizabeth's  confession,  withal,  which  is  not  so  ftill  of  matter  as  I  would  it 
were,  nor  yet  so  much  as  I  did  procure  her  to ;  but  in  no  way  will  she  con- 
fess that  either  Mrs.  Ashley  or  Parry  willed  her  to  any  practices  with  my 
lord  admiral,  either  by  message  or  writing.  They  all  sing  one  song,  and 
so  I  think  they  would  not,  unless  they  had  set  the  note  before.-^Feb.  7, 
Hatfield.*' 

In  EuzAJunH's  haitb. 

"  Kat  Ashley  told  me,  '  that  after  the  lord  admiral  was  married  to 
the  queen,  if  he  had  had  his  own  will  he  would  have  had  me  afore  the 
queen.'  Then  I  asked  her  *  How  she  knew  that  ?'  She  said, '  she  knew 
it  well  enough  both  by  himself  and  others.'  The  place  where  she  said  this 
I  have  forgotten,  but  she  spoke  to  me  of  him  many  times." 

Then  Tyrwhit  wrote  the  rest  of  the  confession,  but  under 
the  inspection  of  the  princess,  as  foUows : — 

"  Another  time,  after  the  queen  was  dead,  Kat  Ashley  would  haTe  had 
me  to  have  written  a  letter  to  my  lord  admiral  to  have  comforted  him  in 
his  sorrow,  because  he  had  been  my  friend  in  the  queen's  lifetime,  and 
would  think  great  kindness  therein.  Then  I  said,  *  I  would  not,  for  he 
needs  it  not.'  Then  said  Kat  Ashley, '  If  your  grace  will  not,  then  will  I.' 
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I  remember  I  did  see  it,  (Le^  the  c<maolatorif  Utter  EUzabeA  Ihought 
so  siqterflitous  to  the  undower,)  but  what  the  effect  of  it  was  I  do  not  re- 
member." 

^  ABother  time  losked  her, '  what  news  mo  at  London^'aiidaheflaid, '  The 
Yoice  weat  there  that  my  lord  admiraL  Seymour  should  marry  me.'  I  smiled 
at  that,  and  replied,  '  It  was  but  a  London  news.'  One  day  she  said^ 
*  He  that  fain  -woidd  bare  had  yon  before  he  married  the  queen  will  ^catae 
now  to  woo  you.'  I  answered  lier,  *  Though  pendTenture  he  himorelf 
would  have  vae,  yet  I  think  the  (privy)  council  will  not  consent,  but  I 
think  by  what  you  said  if  he  had  his  own  will  he  would  have  had  me.'  I 
thought  there  was  no  let  (hindrance)  of  his  part,  but  only  on  that  of  the 
eooncil.  Howfoeity  the  said  anotbiBr  time, '  that  she  did  not  voah  moto 
httve  him,  beeause  she  who  had  him  was  so  unfortunate.'  ** 

EEzabeffii  Aen  informs  the  duke  tihat  Parry  asked  her, 
*^if  the  council  consented,  whether  she  would  have  the 
lord  admiral  or  no."  "  I  asked  him,"  pursues  she,  "  what 
he  meant  by  that  question,  and  who  bade  him  ask  me  ?^ 
He  repUed,  *  No  one,  but  he  gathered  by  questions  asked 
by  the  lord  admiral  before,  that  Jie  meant  some  such 
thing.'  I  told  him  it  was  but  his  foohsh  gathering."  She 
says.  Parry  brought  a  message  from  the  lord  admiral,  ad- 
vising her,  "first  to  get  her  patents  sealed  and  sure,  and 
then  he  would  apply  to  the  council  for  leave  to  marry 
her."  likewise  that  the  lord  admiral  wished  her  to  reside 
at  Ashridge,  because  it  was  in  his  way,  when  he  went  into 
the  country,  to  call  and  see  her.  Elizabeth  signed  this 
confession  with  her  own  hand,  and  very  blandly  concludes 
the  paper  with  an  assurance  to  Somerset "  that  if  she  re- 
membered any  more  she  would  be  sure  to  forward  the 
items  to  Mm."  * 

It  was,  doubtless,  for  the  purpose  of  shaking  Elizabeth's 
confidence  in  Mrs.  AshJey  that  Tjrrwhit  shewed  her  the 
deposition  of  that  trusty  official,  which  revealed  all  the 
particulars  of  the  liberties  the  admiral  had  presumed  to 
offer  to  her,  while  she  was  under  the  care  of  his  late 
consort,  queen  Katharine.  Efizabeth  appeared  greafly 
abashed  and  half  breathless,  while  reading  the  needlessly 
minute  details,  which  had  been  made  before  the  council, 
of  scenes  in  which  she  had  been  only  a  passive  actor,  but 
as  Mrs.  Ashley  had  abstained  fiom  disclosares,  of  any 
consequence,  toucbing^her  more  recent  intercourse  with 
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SeyiBour,  she  expiessed  bo  displeMure,  bat  irfien  she  had 
lead  to  the  end,  careftdlj  exaauned  tke  sigDaitares,  both 
of  Kathaxine  Ashley  and  Parr^,  as  if  she  had  suspected 
lyrwUtofpeactising  animpositioii^^lfaoaghitiras  pbin,^ 
obaemeshe/^that  she  kaew  bolk  at  half  a  glance.'" 

In  one  of  Tyrwhilf s  letters  to  Somerset,  he  sajs,  '^  dmt 
BMUster  Bevterly  and  Idmself  have  been  e^anining  the 
coCerer's  accounts,  which  Aey  &id  veiy  inconect,  and 
the  books  so  ^  imdiscreeUy*  kefrt,  that  he  appears  litde 
fit  for  his  office ;  that  her  gnce's  expenses  are  at  present 
more  Ihaa  she^can  afford,  and  therefore  she  must  perforce 
make  retrenchments.  She  was  denrous  that  the  protector 
should  not  appoint  anyone  to  be  her  coflerca*  till  she  had 
ffpoben  to  him  hors^  for  she  thought  an  officer  of  less 
importance  would  serve  for  that  departm^it,  and  save  in 
her  purse  -a  hundred  poiEads  a  year  J"' 

This  proved  to  be  only  an  excase,  on  Ihe  part  of  the 
jroung  lady,  to  keep  the  office  op^i  for  Parry,  whom  she 
took  Ae  first  opportunity  of  reinstating  in  lus  post,  al* 
though  she  had  been  given  foU  proof  of  his  dedications ; 
and  so  far  was  Aie  from  resenting  the  nature  of  his  disclo- 
sures, with  regard  to  the  in^oper  c(»ifidence  that  had  been 
reposed  in  hua  by  her  tatding  governess,  that  she  after- 
wards, on  her  accession  to  the  throne,  appointed  him  the 
comptroller  of  her  royal  household,  and  continued  her  pre- 
focBoent  to  him  and  his  daughter  to  the  end  of  their  Irves^ — 
oottdoct  which  naMrally  induce  a  suspicion  that  secrets 
oCgreater  moment  had  been  confided  to  him — secrets  that 
-pt^sklj  would  have  touched  not  only  the  maiden  fome 
of  his  n^al  mistress,  but  jdaced  her  life  in  jeopardy,  and 
Aat  he  had  preserved  these  inviolate.  The  same  may  be 
siqiposed  with  lespect  to  Mrs.  Adiley,  to  whom  Elizabeth 
dung  with  unshaken  tenacity  throng  every  storm,  even 
when  the  council  dismissed  her  &om.  her  office,  asd  ad- 
dressed a  stem  note  to  h^  grace  tibe  lady  Elizabeth,  ap- 
prising her  tSiat  they  had,  in  consequence  of  the  miscon- 
duct of  Mrs.  Sjithadne  Ashley,  removed  h^  from  her 

'  Haynes'  State  Papers,  where  the  depositions  are  in  AiU. 
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post,  and  appointed  the  ladj  Tyrwhit  to  take  her  place  as 
governess  to  her  grace,  and  requiring  her  to  receive  her 
as  such.^ 

The  disdainful  manner  in  which  the  young  lioness 
of  the  Tudor-Plantagenet  line  received  the  new  duenna, 
who  had  been  contumeliously  put  in  authority  over  her 
by  her  royal  brother's  council,  is  best  related  in  the  words 
of  Sir  Robert  Tyrwhit  himself,  who,  in  his  two-fold  capa- 
city of  spy  and  jailer,  seems  to  have  peculiar  satisfaction, 
in  telling  tales  of  the  defenceless  orphan  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
to  the  powerful  brother  of  her  murdered  mother's  rival, 
Jane  Seymour*  "  Fleaseth  your  grace  to  be  advertised," 
he  writes,  ^^  that  afler  my  wife's  repair  hither,  she  declared 
to  the  lady  Elizabeth's  grace,  that  she  was  called  before 
your  grace  and  the  council,  and  had  a  rebuke,  that  she 
had  not  taken  upon  her  the  office  to  see  her  well  governed 
in  the  lieu  of  Mrs.  Ashley."*  This  reproof  to  lady  Tyrwhit 
must  have  had  reference  to  the  time  when  all  the  parties 
concerned  were  living  under  the  roof  of  queen  Katharine 
Parr,  whose  lady-in-waitLug  lady  Tyrwhit  was. 

The  lady  EUzabeth  replied,  "  that  Mrs.  Ashley  was 
her  mistress,  and  that  she  had  not  so  demeaned  herself 
that  the  council  should  now  need  to  put  any  more  mis- 
tresses unto  her,"  "  Whereunto,"  pursues  Tyrwhit, 
^'  my  wife  answered,  ^  seeing  she  did  allow  Mrs.  Ashley 
to  be  her  mistress,  she  need  not  to  be  ashamed  to  have 
any  honest  woman  to  be  in  that  place.'  She  took  the 
matter  so  heavily  that  she  wept  all  that  night,  and  loured 
all  the  next  day  till  she  received  your  letter ;  and  then 
she  sent  for  me,  and  asked  me  ^  whether  she  were  best 
to  write  to  you  again  or  not.'  I  said,  *  if  she  would  fol- 
low the  effect  of  your  letter  (meaning  if  she  would  com- 
ply with  the  injunctions  contained  in^t)  I  thought  it 
best  that  she  should  write,  but  in  the  end  of  the  matter, 
I  perceived  that  she  was  very  loth  to  have  a  governor,  and 
to  avoid  the  same,  she  said,  ^  that  the  world  would  note 
her  to  be  a  great  offender,  »having  so  hastily  a  governor 
appointed  over  her,'  and  all  is  no  more  than  that  she  fully 
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hopes  to  recover  her  old  mistress  again.  The  love  she 
yet  beareth  her  is  to  be  wondered  at.  I  told  her  (Eli- 
zabeth), that  if  she  would  consider  her  honour,  and 
the  sequel  thereof,  she  would,  considering  her  years, 
make  suit  to  your  grace  to  have  one,  ra^er  than  be 
without  one  a  single  hour.^ 

^^  She  cannot  digest  such  advice  in  no  way,"  continues 
sir  Robert,  drily ;  ^^  but  if  I  should  say  my  fantasy,  it 
were  more  meet  she  should  have  two  than  one.*'  He  dien 
complains,  that  although  he  favoured  her  grace  ^ith 
his  advice  as  to  the  manner  in  which  she  should  frame 
her  reply  to  Somerset,  she  would  in  no  wise  foUow  it, 
^^  but  writ  her  own  fantasy."  And  in  the  right  of  it  too 
we  should  say,  considering  the  treacherous  nature  of  the 
counsellor,  who,  serpent-like,  was  trying  to  beguile  her 
into  criminating  herself,  for  the  sake  of  employing  her 
evidence  against  the  luckless  admiral,  who  was  at  that 
very  time  struggling  in  the  toils  of  his  foes,  and  vainly 
demanding  the  privilege  of  a  fair  trial.  That  Elizabeth 
did  not  contemplate  his  fall,  and  the  plunder  of  his  pro- 
perty without  pain  Tyxwhit  bears  witness.  "  She  be- 
ginneth  now  to  droop  a  little,"  writes  that  watchfiil 
observer,  "  by  reason  diat  she  heareth  my  lord-admiral's 
houses  be  dispersed  ;^  and  my  wife  telledi  me,  now,  that 
she  cannot  hear  him  discommended  but  she  is  ready  to 
make  answer,  which,"  continues  Tyrwhit,  "  she  hath  not 
been  accustomed  to  do,  unless  Mrs.  Ashley  were  touched, 
whereunto  she  was  ever  ready  to  make  answer,  vehe- 
mently in  her  defence." 

The  following  is  the  letter  which  Elizabeth  addressed 
to  Somerset,  instead  of  that  which  his  creature,  Tyrwhit, 
had  endeavoured  to  beguile  her  into  writing.  It  is 
marked  with  all  the  caution  that  characterized  her  diplo- 
matic correspondence,  aiier  the  lessons  of  worldcraft,  in 
which  she  finally  became  an  adept,  were  grown  familiar 
to  her.  She,  however,  very  properly  assumes  the  tone 
of  an  injured  person  with  regard  to  the  scandalous  re- 
ports that  were  in  circulation  against  her,  and  demands 

'  Haynes'  State  Papers*     Tbe  meaning  is,  the  lord  admiral's  houses 
were  giTen  away,  and  his  household  discharged. 
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that  he  aod  the  cwmcil  should  taike  the  xeqnisile  steps 
£nr  putting  a  stop  to  those  infuzicMB  mmamB : — 

L«rTK&  wwom  tbm  1iA»t  EusABim  90  tub  Froixciob  Sombesr; 

"  My  lord, 

'^  Having  reeeived  your  lordship's  letters,  I  perceive  in  them  your  good- 
will towards  me,  bceause  you  declare  to  me  plainly  your  mind  in  this 
thing,  and  again  for  that  you  would  not  wish  that  I  should  do  anjrthing 
that  should  n6t  seem  gnod  nnio  the  council,  for  the  which  thing  I  give 
you  most  hearty  thanks.  And  wheieas,  I  do  understand,  that  you  do  take 
in  evil  part  the  letters  that  I  did  write  unto  your  lordship,  I  am  very 
sorry  that  you.  diould  take  them  so,  for  my  mind  was  to  declare  unto  you 
plainly^  as  I  thought,  in  that  thing  which  X  did*  also  the  more  wflUngly, 
hecause  (as  I  write  to  you)  you  desired  me  to  be  plain  with  you  in  tJi 
things.  And  as  concerning  that  point  that  you  write^  that  I  seem  to 
stand  in  min*  own  wit,  in  being  so  well  aasmed  of  mine  own  seH^  I  did 
assure  me  of  myself  00  naore  than  I  trust  the  truth  shall  try;  and  to  say 
that  which  I  know  of  myself  I  did  not  think  should  have  di^leaaed  the 
counsel  or  your  grace.  And,  surely,  the  cause  why  that  I  was  sorry  that 
there  shcnild  be  any  sndi  about  me,  waa  because  that  I  thought  the  people 
will  say  that  I  deserved,  through  my  lewd  demcnour,  to  have  such  a  one, 
and  not  that  I  mislike  anything  that  your  lordship,  or  the  council,  ahall 
think  good,  for  I  know  that  you  and  the  council  are  charged  with  me,  or 
that  I  take  upoe  rae  to  nile  mysd^  for  I  know  tltat  they  are  most  de» 
ceived  that  trnatetk  moot  in  themselves,  wherefore  I  trust  yoo  shall  never 
find  that  fault  in  me,  to  the  which  thing  I  do  not  see  that  your  grace  has 
made  any  direct  answer  at  this  time,  and  seeing  they  make  so  evil  reports 
already  shall  be  bisl  ear  incrcasiBg  of  these  evil  tongues.  Howbeit,  yon 
did  write  'that  if  I  would  bring  forth  any  that  had  reported  it^  yoo 
and  the  council  would  see  it  redressed,'  which  thing,  though  I  can  easily 
do  it,  I  would  be  loth  to  do,  because  it  is  mine  own  cause ;  and,  again,  that 
it  should  be  but  abridging  of  an  evfl  name  of  me  that  am  glad  to  punish 
them,  and  so  get  the  evil  will  of  the  people,  which  thing  I  would  be  loth 
to  have.  But  if  it  might  seem  good  to  your  lordship,  and  the  rest  of  the 
council,  to  send  forth  a  proclamation  into  the  countries  that  they  refrain 
their  tongues,  declaring  how  the  taies  be  but  lies,  it  should  make  bodi  the 
people  think  that  yeu  imd  the  council  have  ipreat  regard  that  no  such  ru* 
mours  should  be  spread  of  any  of  the  king  s  majesty's  sisters,  (as  I  am^ 
though  unworthy,)  and  also  that  I  should  think  myself  to  receive  such 
fnendfihip  at  your  hands  as  you  have  promised  me,  although  your  lord- 
ship hath  shewed  ne  greait  already.  Howbeit,  I  am  ashiuned  ta  ask  it 
any  more,  because  I  see  you  are  not  so  well  minded  thereunto.  And  as 
concerning  that  you  say  that  I  give  folks  occasion  to  think,. in  refiising  the 
good  to  uphold  the  evfl,  I  am  not  of  so  simple  understanding,  nor  I  would 
that  your  grace  should  haive  so  evil  an  opinion  of  me  that  I  have  so  little 
respect  of  my  own  honesty,  that  I  would  maintain  it  if  I  had  sufficient 
promise  of  the  same>  and  so  yeur  grace  shall  prove  me  when  it  comes  to 
the  point.  And  thus  I  bid  you  farewell,  desiring  God  always  to  assist 
you  in  all  your  affiufs.  Written  ia  haste.  From  Hatfelde*  this  21st  of 
Febnury.  ^  Your  assured  friend,  to  my  little  power, 

"  Elizabeth." 

[Superscribed.— ''  To  my  very  good  lord,  my  lord  proteetor."'] 
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To  sneh  a  hofaSbie  extent  had  tbe  scandals  to  wbick 
Elizsdneth  adverts  in  tfiis  letter  proceeded,  that  not  only 
was  k  said  that  she  had  been  sedyced  by  Seymour,  and 
was  aixmt  to  become  a  mother,  but  that  she  had  actually 
borne  hun  a  child.  From  the  MS.  life  of  Jane  Dormer, 
duduesa  c^  Feria,  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  her 
sister  the  princess  Mary,  we  learn,,  ^^  that  there  was  a  re- 
port of  a  chUd  bom  and  miserably  destroyed,  but  that  it 
could  not  be  discovered  whose  it  was.  A  midwife  testified 
that  Ae  was  brought  firom  her  house  blindfold  to  a  house 
where  she  did  her  office,  and  returned  in  like  manner. 
She  saw  notfung  in  the  house  but  candle-light,  and  only 
said  it  was  the  child  of  a  very  fair  young  lady.'*  This 
wild  story  was  but  a  modem  version  of  an  ancient  legend, 
which  is  to  be  met  with  among  the  local  traditions  of 
every  county  in  England,  in  border  minstrelsy  and 
ballad  lore,  and  even  in  oriental  tales ;  and  it  had  cer- 
tainly been  revived  by  some  of  the  court  gossips  of 
Edward  the  Sixth^s  reign,  who  thought  proper  to  make 
the  youthM  sister  oi  ihat  prince  the  heroine  of  the  adven- 
ture. 

The  council  had  offered  to  pimish  any  one  whom  Eli- 
zabeth could  pc»nt  out  ats  the  author  of  the  injuziouB 
rumours  against  her  character,  and  her  observation  in  her 
letter  to  Somerset,  in  reply  to  this  offer,  ^^  that  she  should 
but  gain  an  evil  name  as  if  she  were  glad  to  punish,  and 
thus  incur  the  ill-will  of  the  people,  which  she  should  be 
loth  to  have,^  is  indicative  of  the  profound  po£cy,  which 
throughout  life,  enabled  this  great  queen  to  win  and 
retain  the  affections  of  the  men  of  England.  Popularity 
was  a  leading  object  with  Elizabeth  from  her  childhood 
to  the  grave,  and  well  had  nature  fitted  her  to  play  her 
part  with  eclat  in  the  splendid  drama  of  royalty. 

On  ihe  4th  of  March,  1549,  the  biU  of  attainder 
against  Thomas  Seymour  baron  Sudley,  lord-admiral  of 
England,  was  read  for  the  third  time  in  the  house  of 
lords ;  and  though  his  courtship  of  Elizabeth  formed  one 
of  the  nimaerous  articles  against  him,  and  it  must  have 
been  a  season  replete  wifii  anxious  alarm  and  anguish  to 
herself,  she  generously  ventured  to  write  an  earnest 
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appeal  to  Somerset  in  behalf  of  her  imprisoned  governess, 
Mrs.  Ashley,  and  her  husband,  who  were,  as  she  had 
every  reason  to  suppose,  involved  in  the  same  peril  that 
impended  over  her  rash  lover,  with  whom  they  had  been 
confederate. 

Her  letter  is  written  in  a  noble  spirit,  and  does  equal 
credit  to  her  head  and  heart,  and  is  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  special  pleading  in  a  girl  of  fifteen. 

Lettkr  from  Elizabeth  to  the  Pkotxctoii  Somxrsbt.* 

*'  My  lord,  I  have  a  request  to  make  unto  your  grace  which  fear  has 
made  me  omit  till  this  time  for  two  causes,  the  one  because  I  saw  that  my 
request  for  the  rumours  which  were  spread  abroad  of  me  took  so  little 
place,  which  thing  when  I  considered,  I  thought  I  should  little  profit  in 
any  other  suit ;  howbeit,  now  I  understand  that  there  is  a  proclamation  for 
them  (for  the  which  I  give  your  grace  and  the  rest  of  the  council  most 
humble  thanks),  I  am  the  bolder  to  speak  for  another  thing ;  and  the  other 
was,  because,  peraventure  youp  lordship  and  the  rest  of  the  council  will 
think  that  I  favour  her  evil  doing,  for  whom  I  shall  speak,  which  is 
Kateryn  Ashley,  that  it  would  please  your  grace  and  the  rest  of  the 
council  to  be  good  unto  her.  Which  thing  I  do,  not  to  favour  her  in  any 
evil  (for  that  I  would  be  sorry  to  do),  but  for  these  considerations,  that 
follow,  the  which  hope  doth  teach  me  in  saying,  that  I  ought  not  to  doubt 
but  that  your  grace  and  the  rest  of  the  council  will  think  that  I  do  it  for 
other  considerations.  First,  because  that  she  hath  been  with  me  a  long 
time,  and  many  years,  and  hath  taken  great  labour  and  pain  in  bringing 
me  up  in  learning  and  honesty ;  and,  therefore,  I  ought  of  very  duty  speak 
for  her;  for  Saint  Gregorie  sayeth,  'that  we  are  more  bound  to  them  that 
bringeth  us  up  well  than  to  our  parents,  for  our  parents  do  that  which  is 
natural  for  them  that  bringeth  us  into  this  world,  but  our  bringers  up  are 
a  cause  to  make  us  live  well  in  it'  The  second  is,  because  I  think  that 
whatsoever  she  hath  done  in  my  lord-admiral's  matter,  as  concerning  the 
marrying  of  me,  she  did  it  because  knowing  him  to  be  one  of  the  council, 
she  thought  he  would  not  go  about  any  such  thing  without  he  had  the 
counciFs  consent  thereunto  ;  for  I  have  heard  her  many  times  say  '  that 
she  would  never  have  me  marry  in  any  place  without  your  grace's  and 
the  councirs  consent.'  The  third  cause  is,  because  that  it  shall,  and  doth 
make  men  think,  that  I  am  not  clear  of  the  deed  myself;  but  that  it  is 
pardoned  to  me  because  of  my  youth,  because  that  she  I  loved  so  well  is 
in  such  a  place.  Thus  hope,  prevailing  more  with  me  than  fear,  hath  won 
the  battle,  and  I  have  at  this  time  gone  forth  with  it ;  which  I  pray  God 
be  taken  no  otherwise  than  it  is  meant.  Written  in  haste  from  Hatfield, 
this  seventh  day  of  March.  Also,  if  I  may  be  so  bold,  not  offending,  I 
beseech  your  grace  and  the  rest  of  the  council  to  be  good  to  master  Ash- 
ley, her  husband,  which,  because  he  is  my  kinsman^  I  would  be  glad  he 
should  do  well. 

"  Your  assured  friend,  to  my  little  power, 

^*  ExJZABXTir. 

"  To  my  very  good  lord,  my  lord-protector*" 

>  MSS.  Lansd.  1296^  fol.  d5. 
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There  is  something  truly  magnanimous  in  the  manner, 
in  which  Elizabeth  notices  her  relationship  to  the  pri- 
soner Ashley,  at  the  time  when  he  was  under  so  dark  a 
cloudy  and  it  proves  that  the  natural  impulses  of  her 
heart  were  generous  and  good.  The  constitutional  levity, 
which  she  inherited  from  her  mother,  appears,  at  that 
period  of  her  life,  to  have  been  her  worst  fault,  and  though 
she  afterwards  acquired  the  art  of  veiling  this  under  an 
affectation  of  extreme  prudery>  her  natural  inclination 
was  perpetually  breaking  out,  and  betraying  her  into 
follies  which  remind  one  of  the  conduct  of  the  cat  in  the 
fable,  who  was  turned  into  a  lady,  but  never  could  resist 
her  native  penchant  for  catching  mice. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  Seymour  was  brought  to  the 
block :  he  had  employed  the  last  evening  of  his  life  in 
writing  letters  to  Elizabeth  and  her  sister,  with  the  point 
of  an  aglet,  which  he  plucked  from  his  hose,  being  denied 
the  use  of  pen  and  ink.  These  letters,  which  he  con- 
cealed within  the  sole  of  a  velvet  shoe,  were  discovered 
by  the  emissaries  of  the  council,  and  opened.  No  copies 
of  these  interesting  documents  have  apparently  been 
preserved,  but  bishop  Latimer,  in  his  sermon  in  justi- 
fication of  the  execution  of  the  unhappy  writer,  described 
them  to  be  "  of  a  wicked  and  dangerous  nature,  tending 
to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  king's  sisters  against  the 
protector  Somerset,  as  their  great  enemy."* 

When  Elizabeth  was  informed  of  the  execution  of 
the  admiral,  she  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  disappoint 
the  malignant  curiosity  of  the  official  spies,  who  were 
watching  to  report  every  symptom  of  emotion  she  might 
betray  on  that  occasion,  and  merely  said, 

"  This  day  died  a  man,  with  much  wit,  and  very  little 
judgment." 

Although  this  extraordinary  instance  of  self-command 
might,  by  some,  be  regarded  as  a  mark  of  apathy  in  so 
young  a  woman;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Elizabeth 
had  been  entangled  in  the  snares  of  a  deep  and  enduring 
passion  for  Seymour — ^passion  that  had  rendered  her  re- 
gardless of  every  consideration  of  pride,  caution,  and 

'  See  the  Memoir  of  Queen  Katharine  Parr,  vol.  v.  p.  IdO. 
VOL.  VI.  E 
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asabkiaii,  and  forgetfol  of,  the  obstade  wfaai^  nature  itself 
had  opposed  to  a  union  between  the  daughter  of  Anne 
Boleyn  and  a  brother  of  Jane  Seymour.  That  Ehza- 
betb  continued  to  cherish  the  memory  of  this  unsuitable 
lorerwith  tenderness — not  only  after  shehadbeendeprived 
of  him  by  the  axe  of  the  executioner,  but  fiir  long  years 
afierwards — ^may  be  inferred  from  the  farour  wMch  she 
always  bestowed  on  his  faith&d  follower,  Sir  John  Har* 
rington  the  elder/  and  the  fact,  that  when  she  was  ac- 
tually the  sorereign  of  En^and,  and  had  rgeeted  the 
addresses  of  many  of  the  princes  of  Europe,  Harringtoa 
ventured  to  present  her  with  a  portrait  of  his  deceased 
lord,  the  admiral,  with  the  following  descriptive  sonnet: — 

'*'  Of  person  nure,  strong  limbs  and  manly  a&ape, 
Sy  nature  framed  to  serve  <m  sea  or  land ; 
In  friendship  firm,  in  good  state  or  ill  hap> 
In  peace  head-wise,  in  var-skill  great  bold  hand, 
On  horse  or  foot,  in  peril  or  in  play. 
None  could  excel,  though  many  did  essay. 
A  subject  true  to  king,  a  servant  great, 
Friend  to  God^s  truth,  and  foe  to  Rome's  deceit  ; 
Sumptuous  abroad  for  honour  of  the  land. 
Temperate  at  honse,  yet  kept  great  state  with  stay, 
And  noble  house,  that  fed  more  mouths  with  meat 
Than  some,  advanced  on  higher  steps  to  stand  ; 
Yet  against  natore,  reason,  and  just  laws, 
His  blood  was  ^ilt,  guiltless,  without  just  cause,'' 

The  gift  was  accepted,  and  no  reproof  addressed  to 
the  donor. 

'  Sir  John  Harrii^ton  the  elder,  was  originally  in  the  service  of  king 
Henry  VIII.,  and  muck  in  his  confidence.  He  married  Ethclred  Make, 
alias  I>yngley,  the  king's  natural  daughter,  by  Joanna  Dyngley  or  Dob- 
son,  and  obtained  with  her  a  large  portion  of  the  confiscated  church  lands, 
which  the  king,  out  of  his  special  love  and  regard  fi>r  her,  gave  Sat  hev 
use  and  benefit ;  but  she  always  passed  for  the  ill^timate  daughter  oi 
John  Malte,  the  king's  tailor,  to  whose  care  she  was  committed  in  her 
infiiney  fiM*  nurture  and  education.  Harrington  married  this  young 
lady  in  1546,  and  settled  with  her  at  Kelston,  the  gift  of  Hemy  YIIl. 
After  the  death  of  this  illegitimate  scion>  of  royalty,  Harrington  entered 
into  the  service  of  the  lord  admiral,  and  was  very  strictly  examined  by  the 
council  of  Edward  Y I.  as  to  the  intercourse  of  his  lord  with  the  hidy 
BHaabcth ;  but  he  could  neither  be  cajoled  nos  menaced'  into  nknow* 
ledgments  tending  to  criminate  them.  Elizabeth  took  bina  into  her  own 
household,  and  he  remained  faithfully  attached  to  her  interest  to  the  end 
of  his  life.  His  second  wife,  the  beautiful  Isabella  Markhanr,  was  one  of 
Elizabeth's  maids  of  honour,  whom  he  has  immortaKzed  in  his  poetici^ 
works  as  "  Sweet  Isabella  Markham."  See  Nugse  Antique,  by  Sir  John 
Harrington  the  younger. 
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Elizabeth  had  six  ladies  of  honour  in  her  household 
at  Hatfield,  whose  names  are  celebrated  by  Sir  John 
Harrington,  in  a  compIineiietaBry  poem  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  that  princess  early  in  Mary's  reign.  The 
poem  commences: — 

The  great  Diana  chaste. 

In  forest  late  I  met. 
Did  me  commaad  in  haste 

To  Hatfield  for  to  get ; 
And  to  you,  six  a-row. 

Her  pleasure  to  declare, 
Thus  meaning  to  bestow 

On  each  a  gift  most  rare. 

First  she  dsth  gi^e  t»  Ort^ 

The  falcons*  courteous  kind» 
Her  lord  for  to  obey 

With  most  obedient  mind. 

He-  proceeds  to  pvake  Isabelb,  MarUuuH  fer  her 
modes^  and  beauty ;  Mrs.  Norwi^  for  goodsesg  and 
gravity ;  Lady  Saint  Lowe'  for  stability ;  Lady  Willoughby 
for  being  a  laurel,  instead  of  a  willow ;  and  Mrs.  Skipwitifi 
for  prudence.  Elizabeth  chose  to  personate  Diana  or 
Pallas  aH  her  life. 

'  Lady  Saint  Lowe  was  afterwards  the  countess  of  Shrewsbury,  who  has 
acqTured  an  infamous  celebrity  by  her  injurious  treatment  of  Mary  queen 
of  8cot%  while  a  prisoner  under  ker  lord's  diarge^ 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Elizabeth's  scholastic  pursuits — Ascham — ElizabetVs  letter  to  Edward 
VI. — Her  first  communication  with  Cecil — She  goes  to  court — Het 
simplicity  of  attire — Her  conformity  to  the  Reformation — Prevented 
from  seeing  king  Edward— Her  letter  to  him — Her  household  at 
Hatfield — Privy  purse  expenses — Her  letter  to  the  council — Death  of 
Edward  YL — Elizabeth  escapes  Northumberland's  snares — Required 
to  acknowledge  lady  Jane  Grey's  title — Prudent  answer — Meets  her 
sister — Enters  London  with  Mary  —  Admiration  of  the  people — 
Popalarity  with  the  protestants — Queen's  jealousy — Elizabeth  refuses 
the  mass — Queen  Mary's  displeasure — Elizabeth  dissembles  and  con-, 
forms — Given  precedency  next  the  queen  at  the  coronation — Dines 
with  the  queen  and  Anne  of  Cleves — Intrigues  of  the  French  ambas- 
sador— ^Plots  in  £sivour  of  Elizabeth  and  Courtenay — Increasing  coolness 
of  the  queen — Elizabeth  forbidden  to  quit  the  palace — Or  to  receive 
visits  —  Matrimonial  proposals  —  Offered  an  asylum  in  France — 
Courtenay  betrays  the  plot — Wyatt's  rebellions — Elizabeth  implicated 
therein — ^ueen  Mary  sends  for  her — Her  excuses — Mandate  for  her 
appearance  —  Her  journey  from  Hatfield  to  court  —  Entrance  into 
London — Queen  refuses  to  see  her — Her  death  desired  by  the  council 
— ^Intercepted  letters  to  Elizabeth — Gardiner's  accusations  against  her 
— Her  household  discharged — Her  distress—Her  letter  to  queen  Mary 
—She  is  carried  by  water  to  the  Tower — Her  disconsolate  condition. 

The  disastrous  termination  of  Elizabeth's  first  love 
affair,  appears  to  have  had  the  salutary  effect  of  inclining 
her  to  habits  of  a  studious  and  reflective  character.  She 
was  for  a  time  under  a  cloud,  and  during  the  profound 
retirement  in  which  she  was  doomed  to  remain  for  at  least 
a  year  after  the  execution  of  the  lord  admiral,  the 
energies  of  her  active  mind  found  employment  and  solace 
in  the  pursuits  of  learning.     She  assumed  a  grave  and 
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sedate  demeanour,  withal,  and  bestowed  much  attention 
on  theology,  which  the  polemic  spirit  of  the  times  ren- 
dered a  subject  of  powerful  interest 

Her  new  governess,  lady  Tyrwhit,  had  been  the  friend 
of  the  late  queen,  Katharine  Parr,  and  was  one  of  the 
learned  femades  who  had  supported  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation,  and  narrowly  escaped  the  fiery  crown  of 
martyrdom  ;  and  though  Elizabeth  had,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, defied  her  authority,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  she  was  reconciled  to  her  after  the  first  effervescence 
of  her  high  spirit  had  subsided,  and  the  assimilation  of 
their  religious  feelings  produced  sympathy  and  good- 
will between  them.  A  curious  little  devotional  volume 
is  mentioned  by  Anthony-a-Wood,  as  having  once  be- 
longed to  queen  Elizabeth,  which  was  compiled  by  this 
lady  for  her  use,  when  acting  as  her  preceptress.  It 
was  of  miniature  size,  bound  in  solid  gold,  and  en- 
titled, ^'Lady  Elizabeth  Tyrwhifs  Morning  and  Evening 
Prayers,  willi  divers  Hynms  and  Meditations.^'  ^ 

It  was  probably  about  this  period  that  Elizabeth  trans- 
lated an  Italian  sermon  of  Occhines,  which  she  tran- 
scribed in  a  hand  of  great  beauty,  and  sent  to  her^royal 
brother,  as  a  new  year's  gifiu  The  dedication  is  dated 
Enfield,  December  30,  but  the  year  is  not  specified ;  the 
MS.  is  now  in  the  Bodleian  library. 

Not  in  vain  did  Elizabeth  labour  to  efface  the  memory 
of  her  early  indiscretion,  by  establishing  a  reputation  for 
learning  and  piety.  The  learned  Roger  Ascham,  under 
whom  she  perfected  herself  in  the  study  of  the  classics, 
in  his  letters  to  Sturmius,  the  rector  of  the  Protestant 
•university,  at  Strasburg,  is  enthusiastic  in  his  enco- 
miums on  his  royal  pupil,  of  whose  scholastic  attain* 
ments  he  is  justiy  proud.  ^^  Numberless  honoiurable 
ladies  of  the  present  time,"  says  he,  ^^  surpass  the 
-daughters  of  sir  Thomas  More,  in  every  kind  of  learning ; 
but  amongst  them  all,  my  illustrious  mistress,  the  lady- 
Elizabeth,  shines  like  a  star,  excelling  them  more  by  the 
43plendour  of  her  virtues  than  by  the  glory  of  her  royal 

*  This  precious  relic  was,  at  the  time  Anthony-a-Wood  wrote,  in  tfan 
possession  of  the  Rer.  Mr.  Ashley,  of  Bacrow,  in  Suffolk. 


biilli.  In  live  vwAety  of  ber  •cofnmeotdaUe  qnaltdes,  I 
am  lass  perplexed  to  find  matter  for  die  ]u;g^eBt  pane* 
.gyric,  than  to  circuBneiflbe  that  panegyric  witbin  jvtet 
bocuads ;  jet,  I  shall  mention  nothing  retqiecting  h^  but 
what  has  come  under  my  own  observation.  F<^  two 
years  she  pizrsned  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  mider 
my  tuition,  bat  Ihe  feondadions  of  h»  knovdedge  m  bodi 
languages  vf^e  laid  by  the  difigent  instracdon  of  WsUkun 
Chindal,  my  kite  b^ved  friend,  and  sev^n  yeans  my 
pupil  in  classical  learning,  at  Cambridge.  From  4mR 
timvefsity  he  was  summcmed  by  John  Oidce  to  oourl, 
where  lie  soon  aflber  reeeiTed  tiie  appowntraent  of  tutor  to 
<!nslady» 

^^  After  some  years,  when  ftFongh  her  naitive  geniis, 
aided  by  Ihe  efforts  of  so  esoell^rt;  a  master,  she  had 
made  a  great  progress  m  learning,  and  Grindal,  by  his 
merit  and  &e  faTvur  of  Ms  mistress,  might  hs^  aspired 
to  high  dignities,  he  was  snatched  away  by  a  sodden  31- 
ness.  I  was  appointed  4o  «uoc6ed  Inm  in  Ms  'offiee,  tmd 
1he  woik  wIb^  he  had  «o  happily  begun,  widiout  mj  as- 
iHStanee,  indeed,  hot  not  without  wcfme  coonsels  of  mii^ 
I  diligentty  lahomred  to  oomjdele.  Now,  ho>wev(nr,  ire- 
leased  from  Ihe  Arong  of  a  court,  and  restored  to  die 
fe£city  of  my  former  learned  leisure,  I  enjoy,  throng 
the  bounty  of  the  kis^,*  an  hooiomwble  a^omttment  m 
tMs  universily. 

^*  The  lady  Elhsahedi  has  completed  her  sixteeiiA 
year;  a»d  bo  much  so£ds^  ^{  understanding,  saeih 
iconrteEy  united  with  dignity,  hai^  neiner  been  obseired  at 
9o  early  an  age.  She  has  the  most  ardenA  io«re  <s€  ti«e 
Telseon  and  the  best  ksad  of  lEterafdare ;  the  constite- 
'ttofD.  of  her  mind  is  ei^empt  from  female  WHeaSmess,  and 
tlie  is  endued  with  mascuUne  power  of  applicadon ;  ^o 

retentive.  Frendi  and  Italian  she  <Bpeakfi  like  En^iidi; 
lialin  with  fluency,  propriety,  and  judpaent.  ^le  also 
9poke  Greek  wkh  me  frequesdy,  wiUmgly  and  moder- 
«tely  weB.  N0thkig<m]|  be  more  elegant  than  her  hand- 
writing, whether  in  the  Greek  or  the  Roman  character. 

*  Edward  Tf. 
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In  aoLoric  she  is  t<^  skilful,  but  doos  nai  greadf  deili|^t« 
With  respect  to  personal  deconitioD,  she  greatly  prefeiB 
ft  simf^  elegance,  to  show  and  splendour,  so  desfHsmg 
the  outward  abdocning  of  plaidng  the  hair  and  weaxing 
of  gold,  that  in  the  whole  manner  of  her  life  she  ralher 
lesemhles  Hippoljta  thaja  Phaedra. 

^^  She  read  with  me  almost  the  iR4K)le  of  Cicero,  and  a 
gies^  part  of  Livj :  from  those  two  authors  her  know*- 
ledge  of  the  Latin  language  has  been  almost  exclusiyd.y 
derived.  The  beginning  of  the  day.  was  always  devoted 
by  her  to  the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  after  which  she 
lesd  select  orations  of  Isocrates,  and  the  trage^es  of 
Sophocles^  which  I  judged  best  adapted  to  supply  her 
loDgiibe  widi  the  purest  diction,  her  mind  with  die  moat 
erseell^it  precepts,  and  her  exalted  station  with  a  de- 
fence against  the  utmost  power  of  fortune.  For  her  re- 
ligious instruction,  she  drew  first  from  the  fountains  of 
Scripture,  and  afterwards  from  St.  Cyprian,  the  *  Common- 
places' of  Melancthon,  and  similar  works,  which  convey 
pure  dockine  in  elegant  language. 

*'  In  every  kind  of  writing  she  easily  detected  any  ill 
adapted  or  £aar-fetched  expression.  She  could  not  bear 
those  feeble  imitators  of  Erasmus,  who  bind  the  Latin 
laa^uage  in  the  fetters  of  miserable  proverbs.  On  ihe 
otibier  band,  she  approved  a  style,  chaste  in  propriety,  and 
beautifiil  in  perspicuity,  and  die  gready  admired  metar 
phors  when  not  too  violent,  and  antitheses  when  just, 
and  happily  opposed.  By  a  diligent  attention  to  tiiese 
particulars,  her  ear  became  so  practised  and  so  nice, 
ihatdiere  was  nodiing  in  Greek,  Latin,  or  English  prose 
or  versei,  wMch  according  to  its  merits  or  defects,  she 
did  not  either  reject  with  disgust  or  receive  with  the 
highest  delight." 

The  letters  from  which  these  passages  have  been  ex- 
tracted, were  written  by  Ascham,  in  Latin,  in  the  year 
1550,  when  he  had  for  some  reason  been  compellea  to 
mthdraw  from  bis  situation  in  Elizabeth's  household. 
The  conmiendationts  of  this  great  scholar,  had  probably 
some  share  in  restoring  her  to  the  fevour  of  Ae  leamea 
young  king,  her  brother,  whose  early  affection  for  the 
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deaxly-loved  companion  of  his  infancy,  appears  to  have 
revived  after  a  time,  and  though  the  jealousy  of  the 
selfish  statesmen  who  held  him  in  thrall,  prevented  the 
princely  boy  from  gratifying  his  yearnings  for  her  pre- 
sence, he  wrote  to  her  to  send  him  her  portrait. 

Elizabeth,  in  her  reverential,  and  somewhat  pedantic 
episde,  in  reply,  certainly  gives  abundant  evidence  of 
the  taste  for  metaphors  to  which  Ascham  adverts  in  his 
letters  to  Sturmius. 

Lktteb  vaom  the  Pbinckss  Elizabeth  to  King  Eowabd  VI. » 
WITH  A.  Peesbmt  or  hbb  Pobtbait.' 

*'  Like  as  the  rich  man  that  daily  gathereth  riches  to  riches,  and  to  one 
bag  of  money  layeth  a  great  sort  till  it  come  to  infinite,  so  methinks  your 
majesty,  not  being  sufficed  with  many  benefits  and  gentlenesses  shewed  to 
me  afore  this  time,  doth  now  increase  them  in  asking  and  desiring  where 
you  may  bid  and  command,  requiring  a  thing  not  worthy  the  desiring  for 
Itself,  but  made  worthy  for  your  highness'  request.  My  picture^  I  mean, 
in  which,  if  the  inward  good  mind  toward  your  grace  might  as  well  be  de- 
clared as  the  outward  face  and  countenance  shall  be  seen,  I  would  not 
bave  tarried  the  commandment  but  prevented  it,  nor  have  been  the  last 
to  grant  but  the  first  to  offer  it.  For  the  face  I  grant  I  might  well 
blush  to  offer,  but  the  mind  I  shall  never  be  ashamed  to  present.  For 
though  from  the  grace  of  the  picture  the  colours  may  fade  by  time,  may 
give  by  weather,  may  be  spotted  by  chance ;  yet  the  other,  nor  time  with 
her  swift  wings  shall  overtake,  nor  the  misty  clouds  with  their  lowerings 
may  darken,  nor  chance  with  her  slippery  foot  may  overthrow. 

**  Of  this,  although  yet  the  proof  could  not  be  great,  because  the  occa* 
sions  hath  been  but  small,  notwithstanding  as  a  dog  hath  a  day,  so  may  I 
perchance  have  time  to  declare  it  in  deeds,  where  now  I  do  write  them  but 
in  words.  And  further,  I  shall  most  humbly  beseech  your  majesty,  that 
when  you  shall  look  on  my  picture,  you  will  vouchsafe  to  think,  that,  as 
you  have  but  the  outward  shadow  of  the  body  afore  you,  so  my  inward 
mind  wisheth  that  the  body  itself  were  oftener  in  your  presence ;  howbeit, 
because  both  my  so  being  I  think  could  do  your  majesty  little  pleasure, 
though  myself  great  good;  and  again,  because  I  see  as  yet  not  the  time 
agreeing  thereunto,  I  shall  learn  to  follow  this  saying  of  Orace  (Horace)^ 
"  Feroi  non  culpes  quod  vitari  non  potest,"  And  thus  I  will  (troubling 
your  majesty  I  fear)  end  with  my  most  humble  thanks.  Beseeching 
God  long  to  preserve  you  to  his  honour,  to  your  comfort,  to  the  realm's 
profit,  and  to  my  joy.     From  Hatfield,  this  15th  day  of  May. 

"  Your  majesty's  most  humble  sister,  Elizabeth." 

In  the  summer  of  1550,  Elizabeth  had  succeeded  in 
reinstating  her  trusty  cofferer,  Thomas  Parry,  in  his  old 
office,  and  she  employed  him  to  write  to  the  newly-ap- 
pointed secretary  of  state,  William  Cecil,  afterwards 
lord  Burghley,  to  solicit  him  to  bestow  the  parsonage  of 

1  Cotton.  MS.,  Vesp.  F.  iii.  fol.  2Q» 
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Harptree,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  on  John  Kenyon, 
the  yeoman  of  her  robes.  A  lamentable  instance  of  an 
unqualified  layman,  through  the  patronage  of  the  great, 
devouring  that  property  which  was  destined  for  the  sup- 
port of  efficient  ministers  of  the  church.  Such  persons 
employed  incompetent  curates  as  their  substitutes,  at  a 
starving  salary,  to  the  great  injury  and  dissatisfaction  of 
the  congregation. 

Parry's  letter  is  dated  September  22nd,£rom  Ashridge.^ 
"  Her  grace,"  he  says,  "  hath  been  long  troubled  with 
rheums  (rheumatism),'  but  now,  thanks  be  to  the  Lord,  is 
nearly  well  again  and  shortly  ye  shall  hear  from  her' 
grace  again."  A  good  understanding  appeai-s  to  have 
been  early  established  between  Elizabeth  and  Cecil, 
which  possibly  might  be  one  of  the  under-currents  that 
led  to  her  recal  to  court,  where,  however,  she  did  not  re- 
turn till  after  the  first  disgrace  of  the  duke  of  Somerset. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  1551,  she  emerged  fix>m  the 
profound  retirement  in  which  she  had  remained  since 
her  disgrace  in  1549,  and  came  in  state  to  visit  the  king 
her  brother.  She  rode  on  horseback  through  London  to 
St.  James's  palace,  attended  by  a  great  company  of  lords, 
knights,  and  gentlemen,  and  idler  her  about  two  hundred 
ladies.  On  the  19th,  she  came  from  St.  James's,  through 
the  park,  to  the  court.  The  way  from  the  park-gate  to 
the  court  was  spread  with  fine  sand.  She  was  attended 
by  a  very  honourable  confluence  of  noble  and  worshipfiil 
persons  of  both  sexes,  and  was  received  with  much  cere- 
jnony  at  the  court  gate.' 

That  wily  politician,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  afterwards 
duke  of  Northumberland,  had  considered  Elizabeth, 
young  and  neglected  as  she  was,  of  sufficient  poMcal 
importance  to  send  her  a  duplicate  of  the  curious  letter 
addressed  by  the  new  council  jointly  to  her  and  her 
sister,  the  lady  Mary,  in  which  a  statement  is  given  of 
the  asserted  misdemeanors  of  Somerset,  and  their  pro- 
ceedings against  him.^    The  council  were  now  at  issue 

^  Tytler's  Edward  and  Mary,  vol.  i. 
'  Or  catarrh — cold;  the  word  rheums  being  used  indifferently  at  that  era 
•for  both  maladies.  •  Strype's  Memorials. 

*  Tytler's  Edward  and  Mary,  vol.  i. 
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mdi  Mary  on  the  garoandB  of  li«r  adfaeie&oe  to  die  RBcksit 
doctaiiies,  and  as  a  conference  bad  been  appointed  be- 
tmeea  iier  snd  Iter  ^opponeaits  on  l3ie  18th  d(  March,  it 
migfat  be  to  diveit  pc^idar  attention  ftom  her  and  ber 
e»i«^  that  iJie  jnoonger  »d  &irer  ^»ter  of  ihe  8o^r«igii 
was  pemitted  to  make  her  poUlic  eatrsnoe  into  Lcmdon, 
on  &e  preoedmg  day,  and  diaet  .she  wns  treated  inilk.  90 
many  marks  of  unwonted  respect.  Hums  m^  see  Maxy 
maibes  her  pnbfic  entry  on  ihe  IBdi,  with  her  traan  all 
daooiaited  widi  i^ack  iKWsaries  and  a^osaes,^  and,  on  the 
iOfli,  Elisabeth  is  again  shewn  to  'the  people,  as  «f  to 
lablitexacte  any  isAerest  that  might  have  been  excited  by 
the  appearanoe  of  the  eider  princess.  The  love  of  Ed*- 
wmpi  VL  for  Elizabedi  was  so  Tery  ^veat,  according  'fto 
Camcfea,  that  he  nerer  spake  of  her  hy  .any  other  iifle 
dxan  iu6  ^^  deanest  sister,'^  or  ^  ins  sweet  sist^  Tem- 
perance.^'' Eiiiaibeth  «t  that  period  affec'ted  estreme 
simplicity  of  dfeess,  in  confoimily  to  the  mode,  which  the 
rigid  mles  of  the  Calviiiisdc  church  of  Oeneva  was  ren- 
deiai^  geaieral,  among  the  ^stricter  portion  of  those  noble 
ladies  who  pvo^saed  At  •doctrines  «f  the  Re£wmalton. 

"  The  king  tea*  i&dier,"  says  Dr,  Ayhner,"  ^*  left  her 
rich  cftothes  and  ^evfids,  and  I  isMow  it  to  be  trae  that  in 
seiNen  yeai»  jufter  his  dbarth  «he  ne^er,  in  all  that  time, 
loobed  upon  that  rich  attiite  and  preckms  jewels  but 
0Dce,  and  that  against  her  wiM;  a»d  that  there  ne^er 
came  goid  or  ^tone  upon  her  head,  till  her  ^ster  forced 
her  to  ky  off  her  foimer  soberness,  :and  he^i  her  com- 
pany in  her  glittering  gayness,  and  then  she  «o  woi?e  it, 
that  all  men  might  «ee,  that  her  body  earned  ilhat  which 
hier  heart  miiiiked.  X  am  sure  ihat  her  waidenly  ap^yorel 
which  she  need  in  king  Edwasd's  tame  made  the  Befafte- 
nMn*s  wiTcs  and  daugklees  ashamed  to  be  dpeesed  -aaid 
punted  lifae  peacocks,  b«ig  move  moved  with  hira*  moat 
iirtuoiis  esLan^ie,  than  mlh  all  ^dbat  «ver  JE^nul  or  Peter 
wrote,  t@uchmg  tfent  matler.^'  ^ 

*  laemoir  of  Mary,  voI.t.  p.  265. 

*  Camden's  Introductian  to  Eliu^th'b  life. 

'  The  learned  tutor  of  ladjr  Jaae  Gxa^,  in  an  enoomium  which  he 
wrote  on  Elizabeth,  nfter  her  accession  to  the  ^throne^  entitled,  "  The 
Harbour  for  Faithful  Subjects." 

*  Aylmer's  Harbour  for  Faithful  Subjects. 


Tbe  firsrt  op^nng  cbaims  ^  j<m&k  Efizabedi  ^pbU  knew 
tequired  ao  -extraneoug  adommentB,  and  her  chs^c  tastes 
laoglit  her  "that  the  •elaborate  ms^aifioeiioe  of  ibe  eo<s- 
iisnefi  of  iier  brother^*  oMot,  tended  i»  ^sbsoisre,  raftier 
dian  enhance,  Aom  graces^  wliicli  belonged  to  tiie  mom- 
ing  bloom  of  life. 

TIte  plaranoiB  and  modesty  of  tiie  princess  £lizabedi% 
costume,  was  particularly  noticed,  during  the  spleodid 
^tiyitieB  Ihat  took  piaoe  on  Ae  oocaeaon  of  'Ane  nsk  of 
Hie  <|Deen-<lowager  of  Scotfand,  Maiy  of  Lorraine,  to  ^be 
court  of  Edward  VI.,  in  October,  1551.  The  adreot  of 
the  beantffiil  regeat  of  tfaesteter  yngdom,  and  her  FrKich 
ladies  of  hcmonr,  fresh  from  the  gay  and  gallant  Louvro, 
piodnced  no  sli^t  •excitement  among  the  noble  belles  of 
long  Edward's  court,  and  it  seems  thai;  a  sodden  and 
complete  lev^cdiitioii  in  dress/took  place,  in  oonseqoeBoe 
cf  the  new  liwshioas,  that  w^re  then  imported,  by  qoeen 
Maiy  a»d  her  brilliant  amrtdge;  ^  so  diat  all  the  faidies 
went  wkfa  Iheir  hsiir  freiinsed,  cyiled^,  and  doable  curled, 
except  the  prinoess  Etizabeth,  who  altered  notldng,*^ 
says  Ayhaer,  '^  hot  kept  her  old  maiden  shamefeeed- 


At  a  latR'  peiiod  of  I^,  SSizabeth  made  up,  in  the 
^eKaberanoe  of  her  oraaments  and  Ibe  friatastic  extras- 
jjance  of  h^  dross,  for  the  simplicity  of  her  attire  when 
ia  the  bk>om  of  sweet  seventeen.  What  wonld  her  rere- 
lend  eulogist  ha^^  said,  if,  while  penning  these  passages 
m  her  honour^  the  vi^a  ^  her  three  Aousand  gowns, 
vodihe  oi^riy  wigs  of  •cS^viers  coloured  hair,  in  which  has 
loyal  hepome  fiaaally  irqcaced,  could  have  risen  in  array 
before  ins  mental  eye,  to  mark  the  <]i#erence  between 
tte  Elizabeth  of  seventeen  and  the  Elizabe^  of  seventy  ? 
The  EfiKsfaedli  of  sevonteen  had^  however,  a  purpose  to 
wommr  and  a  part  to  play,  nekh^  of  which  ^tnereeom- 
partihie  wilh  ihfi  indalgeBoe  of  her  natural  TSBity,  and 
that  inonfeiate  lo>ro  of  dvess  which  the  popidar  preachers 
^  her  brofiier's  court  weio  perpetually  denoancifig  from 
HiepnJ^it.  Iter  pnrpose  was  Ihere-estabHshment^ that 
&ir  fame,  which  had  been  sullied  by  iftie  cruel  indication 

^  A^flmer's  Harbour -for  Futfafal  Sufojeets. 
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-of  her  name  by  the  protector  Somerset  and  his  creatures, 
in  the  proceedings  against  the  lord  admiral ;  and  in  this 
she  had,  by  the  circumspection  of  her  conduct,  the  un- 
remitting manner  in  which  she  had,  since  that  mortify- 
ing period,  demoted  herself  to  the  pursuits  of  learning 
and  theology,  so  fully  succeeded,  that  she  was  now  re- 
garded as  a  pattern  for  all  the  youthfol  ladies  of  the 
court 

The  part,  which  she  was  ambitious  of  performing,  was 
that  of  the  heroine  of  the  reformed  party  in  England, 
■even  as  her  sister  Mary  was  of  the  Catholic  portion  of  the 
people.  That  Elizabeth  was  already  so  considered,  and 
that  the  royal  sisters  were  early  placed  in  incipient  rivalry 
to  each  other,  by  the  respective  partisans  of  the  warring 
•creeds  which  divided  the  land,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
observations  of  their  youthful  cousin,  lady  Jane  Gray, 
when  lurged  to  wear  the  costly  dress  that  had  been  pre- 
sented to  her  by  Mary — "  Nay,  that  were  a  shame,  to 
follow  my  lady  Mary,  who  leaveth  God's  word,  and  leave 
my  lady  Elizabeth,  who  followeth  God's  word." 

Elizabeth  wisely  took  no  visible  part  in  the  struggle 
between  the  Dudley  and  Seymour  factions,  though  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  Somerset  tried  to  enlist  her  on 
his  side.  The  following  interrogatory  was  put  to  him  on 
one  of  his  examinations : — ^^  Whether  he  did  not  consent 
that  Vane  should  labour  the  lady  Elizabeth  to  be  o^ 
fended  with  the  duke  of  Northmnberland,  then  earl  of 
Warwick,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  others  of  his  coun- 
<jil  ?"^  The  answer  to  this  query  has  not  been  found,  or 
it  might  possibly  throw  some  light  on  the  history  of 
Elizabeth  at  that  period.  She  certainly  had  no  cause  to 
cherish  the  slightest  friendship  for  Somerset,  for  though 
it  appears,  from  her  letter  to  her  sister  Mary,  that  he  had 
.  succeeded  in  persuading  her  that  he  was  not  guilty  of 
his  brother's  death,  yet,  b  v  bringing  all  the  particulars  of 
the  indiscretions  that  had  taken  place  between  her  and 
the  admiral  before  the  council,  he  had  acted  with  the 
utmost  cruelty  toward6  herself,  and  cast  a  blight  on  her 
morning  flower  of  life. 

*  Tytler's  Edward  and  Mary,  toI.  il.  p.  49. 
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If  we  may  beHeve  Leti,  Somerset  sent  a  piteous  suppli- 
cation to  Elizabeth  from  the  Tower^  imploring  her  to  go 
to  the  king,  and  exert  her  powerful  influence  to  obtain 
bis  pardon ;  and  she  wrote  to  him  in  reply, "  that  being  so 
young  a  woman,  she  had  no  power  to  do  anything  in  his 
behalf,'^  and  assured  him  "  that  the  king  was-  surrounded 
by  those  who  took  good  care  to  prevent  her  from  approach- 
ing too  near  the  court,  and  she  had  no  more  opportunity 
of  access  to  his  majesty  than  himself.'^ 

The  fall  of  Somerset  made,  at  first,  no  other  difference 
to  Elizabeth,  than  the  transfer  of  her  applications  for  the 
restoration  of  Durham  House  from  him  to  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  who  had  obtained  the  grant  of  that 
portion  of  Somerset's  illegally  acquired  property.  Eliza- 
beth persisted  in  asserting  her  claims  to  this  demesne, 
and  that  with  a  high  hand,  for  she  addressed  an  appeal 
to  the  lord  chancellor  on  the  subject.  She  openly  ex- 
pressed her  displeasure,  that  Northumberland  should 
have  asked  it  of  the  king,  without  first  ascertaining  her 
disposition  touching  it,  she  made  a  peremptory  demand 
that  the  house  should  be  delivered  up  to  her,  and  sent 
word  to  Northumberland,  '^  that  she  was  determined  to 
come  and  see  the  king  at  Candlemas,  and  requested  that 
she  might  have  the  use  of  St.  James's  palace  for  her 
abode,  pro  tempore^  because  she  could  not  have  her 
things  so  soon  ready  at  the  Strand  House." ' 

"  But,"  concludes  Northumberland,  after  relating  these 
energetic  proceedings  of  the  young  lady, "  I  am  sure  her 
grace  woidd  have  done  no  less,  though  she  had  kept 
Durham  House."  This  observation  certainly  refers  to 
her  wish  of  occupying  St.  James's  Palace. 

It  was,  however,  no  part  of  Northumberland's  policy 
to  allow  either  of  die  sisters  of  the  young  king  to  enjoy 
the  opportunity  of  personal  intercourse  with  him,  and 
least  of  all,  Elizabeth,  whom,  from  the  tender  friendship 
that  had  ever  united  them,  and,  more  than  all,  the  con- 
formity of  her  profession  with  Edward's  religious  opi- 
nions, he  might  naturally  have  been  desirous  of  appoint- 
ing as  his  successor,  when  his  brief  term  of  royalty  was 

"  See  Northumberland's  letter  in  Tytler,  toI.  li.  pp.  161—1^8. 
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diawflig  ta  a  clofte.  That  'EBzAeHn  made  am  atlempt 
t&  vMit  her  to jal  faroibfer  in  his  siekneas  (at  wbat  period 
i»  HBcertaiB),  aoid  that  she  was  cireiimvciited Jba  her  in- 
tentioi^axd  inteveepted  on  fter  approaeh  to  the  metrofyoliSy^ 
\>j  iht  ag;eiilB  of  the  hetixmr  ihat  had  poeaession  of  has 
peiaon,  she  herself  kiffmiis  hun  in  the  fottaraBg  letter, 
in  which  she  eTincea  a  truly  sisterly  solicitude  for  las 
health. 

Lbttka  from  the  PRnrcEss  Elizabxth  to  King  Howajid  "VIJ 

**  Like  as  a  shipwan  ia  stocmy  weather  plucks  down  the  sails  tarcying 
for  better  winds,  so  did  I,  most  noble  king»  in  my  un&rtunate  chance  on 
Thursdejr,  pluck  down  the  high  sails  of  my  joy  and  comfort,  and  do  trust 
one  day  thai^  as  trmhlesoiBC  waffcs  have  repvlsed  me-  backwavil,  so  a 
gentle  wind  will  bring  me  forward  ta  my  bawn.  Two  ehief  oeeasioiia 
moved  me  much  and  grieved  me  greatly, — the  one>  tor  that  I  doubted 
yoor  majesty's  health — ^the  other,  because  fyr  all  my  long  tarrying*  I  went 
witikoafe  that  I  csBaa  tat.  Of  the  fiist,  I  aim  rdievcd  in  a  part,  both  that  I 
understood  of  your  health,  and  also  that  yous  mijiesty's  lodgiag  is  sot  £u* 
from  my  lord  marquis'  chamber.'  Of  my  other  grief  I  am  not  eased,  but 
the  best  is,  that  whatsoever  other  fbl&s  wilt  suspect,  I  infend  not  to  fear 
your  grace's  good  wfll,  which  as  I  know  that  I  naivev  deserved  to  forme, 
so  I  trust  will  still  stick  hry  me.  For  if  your  gi aee's  advice  that  I  should 
return  (whose  will  is  a  commandment)  had  not  been,  I  would  not  have 
made  tile  half  of  my  way  the  end  of  my  journey.  And  thus,  as  one 
desirous  to  hear  of  your  mi^ty's  health,  ^ongb  wifiwtimata  to  see  h,  I 
shaH  pray  God  for  ever  to  preserve  you.^-Fr<NSi  Hatfield,  this  present 
Saturday. 

*'  Your  majesty^  humble  sister  to  commandment, 

*'  Elbaibeth. 
*'  To  the  king^s  most  excdlent  majesty." 

The  same  power  that  was  employed  to  prevent  the 
visit  of  Elizabeth  to  her  sick,  perhaps  dying,  brother^ 
probably  deprived  him  of  the  satisfaction  (^  receiving 
the  letter  which  informed  hiTn  that  such  had  been  her  in- 
tention. It  was  the  interest  of  those  unprincipled  states- 
men to  instil  feelings  of  bitterness  into  the  I^art  of  the 
poor  young  long,  against  those,  to  whom  the  fond  ties  q£ 
natural  affection  had  once  so  strongly  imited  him.  The 
tenour  of  Edward  YI.'s  will,  and  tlie  testimony  of  the 
persons  who  were  about  him.  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
prove,  that  he  was  at  last  no  less  estranged  from  Eliza- 

1  Harf.  MSS.,  6986. 
'  Kathanne  Parr's  brotiier,  the  marquis  of  NbrtfaamptOB,  whom  Ed- 
ward called  uncle,  and  whom  Elizabeth  held  in  great  regard. 
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beth,  hifi  ^  suce^est  sister  Temperanee,"  ashe  waslbimeirfy 
wont  to  call  her,  than  fix»B  Mary,  wkose  recusancy  had 
been  uxged  against  her  as  a  i)aaaMMd>]ie  grooad  fiv  ex- 
elusion  ham  the  throne.  Both  weore  aMke  exchkled  finom 
their  natural  places  ia  the  snccesdcm,  and  deprif«d  of 
the  ben^t  of  their  fathev^s  nominaftion  in  tktt  act  for 
settling  the  royal  successioii  in  the  year  1544,  and  sub- 
sequently in  Iu&  will — Maiy ,  first,  because  of  het  papistry, 
and  secondly,  because  she  had  been  dedared  fflegiti- 
maie.  The  rqroach  of  papistry  could  not,  widi  any 
conaisteney,  be  oligected  to  Elizabeth ;  for,  had  not  the 
lady  Jane  Gray  herself,  the  innocent  riral  to  her  tid/e, 
declared  that  ^^  the  lady  Efizabelh  was  a  flower  of 
Ood^s  word  ?''  ^  And  as  to  the  second  objection  of  their 
declaring  Mary  illegitimate,  the  direct  contrary  wottid 
hare  been  the  result,  for  the  establishment  of  the  legiti- 
macy of  either  of  th^e  sisters,  no  matter  which,  must 
in^iUibly  have  stigmatized  the  birth  of  the  other.  The 
next  objection  to  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  was,  that  being 
only  sisters  to  Edward  by  the  half  blood,  they  could  not 
be  his  lawM  heirs;  but  this  was  indeed  a  Mlaey,  for 
their  title  was  derived  from  the  same  royal  fitther,  from 
whom  Edward  inherited  the  throne,  and  would  in  no 
respect  have  been  strengthened  by  the  conpaiatively 
mean  blood  of  Jane  Seymonr,  even  if  they  had  been  h^ 
daughters  by  the  late  king»  The  third  leason  given  6x 
the  occlusion  of  Edward's  sisters  was^  that  they  might 
marry  foreign  princes,  and  thus  be  the  means  of  bringing 
papistry  into  England  again,  which  lady  Jane  Gray  could 
not  do,  as  she  was  already  married  to  die  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Norithiunberland. 

Latimer  preached  in  favour  of  the  exclusion  of  Eliza- 
beth as  well  as  Mary,  declaring  that  it  was  better  that 
God  should  take  away  the  ladies  Mary  and  Elizabeth, 
than  that,  by  marrying  foreign  pinees,  they  should 
endanger  the  existence  of  the  reformed  church.  Ridley 
set  forth  the  same  doctrine,  although  it  was  well  known 
that  EHzabelh  had  rejected  the  offer  of  one  foreign 
prince,  and  had  evinced  a  disinclination  to  marriage 
altogetiier.     Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  more  unfair 

^  Aylmer's  Harbour  for  Faithful  Subjects. 
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than  rejecting  her,  for  fear  of  a  contingency  that  never 
might,  and  in  fact  never  did,  happen. 

The  name  of  conscience  was,  however,  the  watchword 
under  which  Northumberland  and  his  accomplices  had 
carried  their  point  with  their  pious  young  sovereign, 
when  they  induced  him  to  set  aside  the  rightful  heirs, 
and  bequeath  the  crown  to  lady  Jane  Gray. 

Elizabeth  kept  her  state  at  Hatfield  House  dming  the 
last  few  months  of  Edward's  reign.  The  expenses  of  her 
household  amounted  to  an  average  of  3938/.  according 
to  one  of  her  household  books,  from  October  1st,  5th  of 
Edward  VI.,  to  the  last  day  of  September  in  the  6th 
year  of  that  prince,  in  the  possession  of  lord  Strangford. 
It  is  entitled,  "  The  Account  of  Thomas  Parrj'^,  Esq., 
Cofferer  to  the  Right  Excellent  Princess  the  Lady  Eliza- 
beth, her  Grace,  the  King's  Majesty's  Most  Honourable 
Sister."  The  above  was  the  style  and  title  used  by 
Elizabeth  during  her  royal  brother's  reign.  Every  page 
of  the  book  is  signed  at  the  bottom  by  her  own  hand. 
Her  cellar  appears  to  have  been  well  stocked  with  beer, 
sweet  wine,  Rhenish  and  Gascoigne  wines.  Lamprey  pies 
are  once  entered  as  a  present.  The  wages  of  her  house- 
hold servants  for  a  quarter  of  a  year  amounted  to 
82/.  17s,  Sd.  The  liveries  of  velvet  coats  for  thirteen 
gentlemen,  at  forty  shiUings  the  coat,  amounted  to  twenty- 
six  pounds ;  the  liveries  of  her  yeomen  to  78/.  18^.  She 
paid  for  the  making  of  her  turnspits'  coats  nine  shillings 
and  two-pence.  Given  in  alms,  at  sundrj'^  times,  to  poor 
men  and  women,  71,  15s.  Sd. 

Among  the  entries  for  the  chamber  and  robes,  are  the 
following : — 

**  Paid  to  John  Spithonius,  the  17th  of  May,  for  books,  and  to  Mr. 
Allen  for  a  Bible,  27«.  4(L  Paid  to  Edmund  Allen  for  a  Bible,  20«. 
Third  of  November,  to  the  keeper  of  Hertford  Jail  for  fees  of  John  Wing- 
field,  being  in  ward,  13«.  4d.  Paid  14th  of  December,  to  Blanche  Farry 
for  her  half-year's  annuity,  ]00«.,  and  to  Blanche  Courtnaye  for  the  like, 
66s.  8^.  Paid  December  14th^  at  the  christening  of  Mr.  Pendred's  child, 
as  by  warrant  doth  appear.  Is.  Paid  in  reward  unto  sundry  persons  at 
St.  James's — her  grace  then  being  there — -viz.  the  king's  footmen,  lis.  ; 
the  under-kceper  of  St.  James's,  10«. ;  the  gardener,  5«.  ;  to  one  Russell, 
groom  of  the  king's  great  chamber^  10s,;  to  the  wardrobe,  11«. ;  the 
violins,  10«. ;  a  Frenchman  that  gave  a  book  to  her  grace,  ]0«.  j  the 
keeper  of  the  park-gate  at  St.  James's,  10«." 
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From  another  of  Elizabeth's  account  books,  in  pos- 
session of  Gustavus  Brander,  esq.^  the  Antiquarian 
Kepertory  quotes  the  following  additional  items : — 

"  Two  French  hoods,  2L  9«.  9d.  Half-a^yard  and  two  nails  of  velvet, 
for  partlets,  I8ff.  9tL  Paid  to  Edward  Allen  for  a  Bible,  XL  Paid  to  the 
king's  (Edward  VI.)  droner  (bagpiper)  and  phipher  (fifer),20f.  To  Mr. 
Haywood,  30f.,  and  to  Sebastian,  towards  the  charge  of  the  children,  with 
the  carriage  of  the  players*  garments,  4L  19«.  Paid  to  sundry  persons  at 
St.  James*s,  her  grace  being  there,  9L  Ids.  To  Beamond^  the  king's 
servant,  for  his  boys  that  played  before  her  grace,  10s.  In  reward  to  cer- 
tain persons,  on  the  10th  of  August,  {this  uxu  after  Manfs  cu:ces$umt)  to 
Former,  who  played  on  the  lute;  to  Mr.  Athfielas  servant,  with  two|>riM 
oxen  and  10  muttons,  20s.  more ;  the  harper,  dOsii ;  to  him  that  made  her 
grace  a  table  of  walnut-tree,  44«.  9d, ;  to  Mr.  Cockus*  servant  that  brought 
her  grace  a  sturgeon,  ds.Sd.;  to  my  lord  Russell's  minstrels,  20s. 
**  Accounts  of  Thomas  Parry,  cofferer  of  her  household,  till  Oct.  1553.'" 

The  last  documentar}-  record  of  Elizabeth^  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,  is  a  letter  addressed  by  her  to  the 
lords  of  the  council,  relating  to  some  of  her  landed  pro- 
perty, concerning  which  there  was  a  dispute  between  her 
tenant,  Smith,  and  my  lord  privy  seal,  the  earl  of  Bedford. 
She  complains  of  having  been  *^  evilly  handled'*  by  the 
minister,  though  she  denies  taking  part  with  Smith  in 
the  controversy  against  him.  All  she  wishes  is,  she 
says,  **  to  enjoy  her  own  right  in  quietness.**  She  re- 
quests, in  conclusion,  *^  her  humble  commendations  to 
the  king's  majesty,  for  whose  health,"  she  says,  "  I  pray 
daily  and  daily,  and  ever  more  shall  so  do,  during  my 
life.     At  Hatfield,  the  last  day  of  May,  1563." 

On  the  morning  of  the  Gth  of  July,  Edward  expu-ed  at 
Greenwich,  but  his  death  was  kept  secret  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  the  persons  of  his  sisters,  to  both  of  whom 
deceitful  letters  were  written  in  his  name,  by  order  of 
Northumberland,  requiring  them  to  hasten  to  London  to 
visit  him  in  his  sickness.  The  effect  of  this  treacherous 
missive  on  Mary,  her  narrow  escape  and  subsequent 
proceedings,  have  been  related  in  her  memoir  in  the  pre- 
ceding volume  of  the  "  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England."  * 
Elizabeth,  more  wary,  or  better  informed  of  what  was  ia 
agitation  by  some  secret  friend  at  court,  supposed  to  be 
Cecil,  instead  of  obeying  the  guileful  summons,  remained 

^  Antiq.  Jlepettory,  Tol.  i.  p.64.  '  Vol.  t« 
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q«i0tlyatB«liieldtowatcii11ieeTfeBlt.  Tins  was  presexitly 
certified  toherbythdamvalof  cc>BQ[missioiie]%fr^ 
of  NortbuflBberlittid^iv^  after  atMHouncing  ibe  deadiof  the 
young  king,  and  his  appcnntment  of  lady  Jane  Gray  fos  his 
successor,  oJered  her  a  large  aumof  moneyaaid  aconside]>- 
able  grant  cff  lands,  as  the  price  of  lier  acquiescence,if  she 
would  make  a  voluataiy  <;ession  of  her  own  rights  in  the 
BucoessioH)  which  she  was  in  no  con<Mti<»i  to  assert. 
EUzabelh,  with  equal  wisdom  and  courage,  replied,  ^  liiat 
thciy  must  first  make  their  agreement  with  her  elder 
sister,  during  whose  lifettsne  she  had  no  claim  or  title,  to 
resign.^  Leti  assures  ns,  that  she  also  wrote  a  letter  of 
indignant  expostulation  to  Northumberland,  on  the  wrong 
that  had  been  done  to  her  sister  and  herself,  by  pro- 
clainmig  his  daughter-in-law  queen.  A  fit  of  sickness, 
real,  or>,  as  some  have  insinuated,  feigned,  preserved 
Elizabeth  fi^om  the  peril  of  taking  any  share  in  the  con- 
test for  the  crown.  Her  defenceless  position,  and  her 
proximi^  to  the  metropolis,  placed  her  in  a  critical  pre- 
dicament, and  if  by  feigning  illness  she  avoided  being 
conducted  to  the  Tower,  by  Northumbedand's  partisans, 
she  acted  as  a  wise  woman,  seeing  that  discretion  is  the 
better  part  of  valour.  But,  sick  or  wdl,  she  preserved 
her  integrity,  and  as  soon  as  the  news  of  her  sister's  suc- 
cesses reached  her,  she  forgot  her  indisposition  and 
hastened  to  ^ve  public  demonstrations  of  her  loyalty 
and  afiection  to  her  person,  by  going  in  state  to  meet 
and  welcome  her,  on  her  triumphant  progress  to  the  me- 
tropolis. The  general  assertion  of  historians  that  Eliza- 
betik  raised  a  military  force  for  the  support  of  queen 
Mary  is  erroneous ;  she  was  powerless  in  the  first  in- 
stance^, and  the  popular  outburst  in  favour  of  Mary, 
rendered  it  needless  after  the  first  week's. reign  of  the 
nine-d4ys  queen  was  over. 

On  the  29th  of  July,  according  to  the  Cottonian  MS.^ 
quoted  by  Strype,  Efizabeth  came  riding,  firpm  her  seat 
in  the  country,  along  Heet^reet  to  Somerset  House^ 
which  now  belonged  to  her,  attended  by  2000  horse 
armed  with  spears,  bows,  and  guns.  In  tins  retinue  ap- 
peared sir  John  Williams  and  sir  John  Bridges,  and 
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her  chamberlain,  all  being  dressed  in  green,  but  their 
coats  wero  faced  with  velvet,  satin,  taffeta,  silk,  or  cloth, 
according  to  their  quality.  This  retinue  of  Elizabeth 
assumed  a  less  warlike  character  on  the  morrow,  when  it 
appeiors  that  Mary  had  disbanded  her  armed  militia. 
When  Elizabeth  lode  through  Aldgate  next  day,  on 
her  road  to  meet  her  sister,  she  was  accompanied 
by  a  thousand  persons  on  horseback,  a  great  number 
of  whom  were  ladies  pf  rank.^  The  royal  sisters 
met  at  Wanstead,  where  Elizabeth  and  her  train  paid 
their  first  homage  to  queen  Mary,  who  received  them 
very  graciously,  and  kissed  every  lady  presented  by 
Efizabeth. 

On  the  occasion  of  Mary's  triumphant  entrance  into 
London,  the  royal  sisters  rode  side  by  side;  in  the  grand 
equestrian  procession.  The  youthful  charms  of  Elizabeth, 
then  in  her  twentieth  year,  the  majestic  grace  of  her  tall 
and  finely-proportioned  figure,  attracted  every  eye,  and 
formed  a  contrast  disadvantageous  to  Maiy,  who  was 
nearly  douUe  her  age,  small  in  person,  and  faded  pre- 
maturely  by  early  sorrow,  sickness,  and  anxiety.*  The 
pride  and  reserve  of  Mary's  character,  would  not  allow 
her  to  condescend  to  the  practice  of  any  of  those  arts  of 
courting  popularity,  in  which  Elizabeth,  who  rendered 
everything  subservient  to  the  master-passion  of  her  soul, 
ambition,  was  a  practised  adept.  In  every  look,  word, 
and  action,  Elizabeth  studied  effect,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion it  was  noticed  that  she  took  every  opportunity  of 
displaying  the  beaaty  of  her  hand,  of  which  she  was  not 
a  Ihtle  vain.^ 

Within  one  little  month  after  their  public  entrance 
into  London,  the  evil  spirits  of  the  times  had  succeeded 
in  rekindling  the*  sparks  of  jealousy  between  the  Catholic 
queen  and  the  P^testant  heiress  of  the  throne.  That 
Mary,  after  all  the  mortifications  that  had  been  inflicted 

^  Stowe  says,  Elizabeth  was  aocompanied  by  1000  horse,  connsting  of 
knights,  ladUes,  gentlemen,  and  their  serTants.  Ungard  reduces  this 
number  to  1^  persons,  but  the  people  of  London  then,  as  now,  doubtless 
poured  forth  in  mass,  to  hail  the  approaching  sorereign. 

'  Turner;  Lingard;  Michele. 

'  Report  of  Michele,  the  Venetian  ambassador. 
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upon  her  at  Elizabeth's  birth,  had  had  the  magnanimity 
to  regard  her  with  sisterly  feelings,  is  a  fiict,  that  renders 
the  (^visions,  that  were  effected  between  them,  the  more 
deeply  to  be  regretted. 

When  Mary,  who  had  never  dissembled  her  religious 
opinions,  made  known  her  intention  of  restoring  the  mass 
and  all  the  ancient  ceremonials,  that  had  been  abolished 
by  king  Edward's  council,  the  Protestants  naturally  took 
the  alarm.  Symptoms  of  disaffection  towards  their  new 
sovereign  betrayed  themselves,  in  the  enthusiastic  regard 
which  they  lavished  on  Elizabeth,  who  became  the  beacon 
of  hope,  to  which  the  champions  of  the  Reformation  turned, 
as  the  horizon  darkened  around  them.  But  it  was  not 
only  on  those,  to  whom  a  S}nnpathy  in  religious  opinions 
endeared  her>  that  Elizabeth  had  succeeded  in  making 
a  favourable  impression,  for  she  was  already  so  completely 
established  as  the  darling  of  the  people  of  England,  that 
Pope  Julius  III.,  in  one  of  his  letters,  adverting  to  the  re- 
port made  by  his  envoy,  Conunendone,  on  the  state  of 
queen  Mary's  government,  says,  ^^that  heretic  and  schis- 
matic sister,  formerly  substituted  for  her  (queen  Mary)  in 
the  succession  by  their  father,  is  in  the  heart  and  mouth 
of  every  one."^ 

The  refusal  of  Elizabeth  to  attend  mass,  while  it  ex- 
cited the  most  lively  feelings  of  admiration,  for  her  sin- 
cerity and  courage  among  the  Protestants,  gave  great 
offence  to  the  queen  and  her  council,  and  the  princess 
was  sternly  enjoined  to  conform  to  the  Catholic  rites. 
Elizabeth  was  resolute  in  her  refusal ;  she  even  declined, 
under  pretext  of  indisposition,  being  present  at  the  cere- 
monial of  making  her  kinsman  Courtenay  an  earl.  This 
was  construed  into  disrespect  for  the  queen.  Some  of 
the  more  headlong  zealt>ts,by  whom  Maiy  was  surrounded, 
recommended  that  she  should  be  put  under  arrest'  Mary 
refused  to  consent  to  a  meastue  atWe  unpopular  and  uS 
justifiable,  but  endeavoured,  by  alternate  threats,  persua- 
sions, and  promises,  to  prevail  on  her  sister  to  accompany 
her  to  the  chapel-roysd.*    The  progress  of  the  contest 

'  Letters  of  Pope  Julius  I  IT.  p.  112.    Sharon  Turner. 
'  Lingard ;  Noailles }  Turner.  '  Ibid. 
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between  the  queen  and  her  sister,  on  this  case  of  con- 
science, IS  thus  detailed  by  the  French  ambassador, 
Noailles,  in  a  letter  dated  September  6th  : 

*^  Elizabeth  will  not  hear  mass,  nor  accompany  her 
sister  to  the  chapel,  whatever  remonstrance,  either  the 
queen  or  the  lords  on  her  side,  have  been  able  to  malce 
to  her  on  this  subject.  It  is  feared,  that  she  is  coun- 
selled in  her  obstinacy  by  some  of  the  magnates,  who  are 
disposed  to  stir  up  Aesk  troubles.  Last  Saturday  and 
Sunday,^  continues  he,  ^^the  queen  caused  her  to  be 
preached  to,  and  entreated  by  allthegreatmen  of  the  coun- 
cil, one  after  the  other,  but  tlieir  importunity  only  elicited 
from  her,  at  last,  a  very  rude  reply."*  The  queen  was 
greatly  annoyed  by  the  firmness  of  Elizabeth,  which  pro- 
mised to  prove  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  restoration  of 
papacy  in  England.  The  £a.ction,  that  had  attempted  to 
sacrifice  the  rights  of  both  the  daughters  of  Henry  VIII.  by 
proclaiming  lady  Jane  Gray  queen,  gathered  hopes  firom  the 
dissension  between  the  royal  sisters.  Elizabeth,  however, 
who  had  no  intention  of  unsettling  the  recently  established 
government  of  the  sickly  sovereign,  to  whom  she  was  heir 
presumptive,  when  she  found  that  it  was  suspected  that 
her  nonconformity  proceeded  from  disafiection,  demanded 
an  audience  wi^^ieen  Mary,  and  throwing  herself  on 
her  knees  before  her,  she  told  her,  weeping  at  the  same 
time,  *^  that  she  saw  plainly  how  little  affection  her  majesty 
appeared  to  have  for  her,  and  that  she  knew  she  had  done 
nothing  to  offend  her,  except  in  the  article  of  religion,  in 
which  she  was  excusable,  having  been  brought  up  in  the 
creed  she  at  present  professed,  without  having  ever  heard" 
any  doctor,  who  could  have  instructed  her  in  the  other.^^ 
She  entreated  the  queen,  therefore,  to  let  her  have  some 
books,  explanatory  of  doctrine,  contrary  to  that  set  forth 
m  the  Protestant  books  she  had  hitherto  read,  and  she 
would  commence  a  course  of  study,  from  works  composed 
expressly  in  defence  of  the  Catholic  creed,  which,  perhaps, 
might  lead  her  to  adopt  other  sentiments.  She  also  re- 
quested to  have. some  learned  man  appointed  for  her  in- 
structor."" 

'  Depeches  du  Noailles,  147. 
'  Renaud  a  l*£mp.  Charles  V.     Griffet,  p.  106,  7. 
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The  queen  receiyed  these  overtures  in  a  eoncflialoijr 
spirit,  and  Elizabeth  appeared  with  her  at  the  celebcalicMii 
of  mass,  on  the  8th  of  September,  a  festnral,  by  which  the 
church  of  Rome  coiiimem(»:ates  the  nadvity-  of  the  blessed 
Virgin.  Griffet  affirms,  that  Elizabeth  did  ^s  witk  a 
bad  grace,  and  gave  evident  tokens  oi  repiq^nance,  but 
she  voluntarilj  wrote  to  the  emperor  Charles  V., request* 
ing  him  to  send  a  cross,  chalices,  and  odier  ecdesiastical 
ornaments  for  a  chapel,  '^^rixkh  she  intended,'*  she  said^ 
'^to  open  in  her  own  house."  ^  By  these  condescensiaiMi  to 
expediency,  Elizabeth  succeeded  for  atime  inmaintming: 
her  footing  at  court,  and  securing  her  proper  place  in  the 
approacUbg  ceremonial  ot  die  coronation,  as  next  in 
rank  to  her  sister  the  queen.  In  the  splendid  pageant 
of  the  royal  cavalcade  fiom  tfaeTow^  toWestminstery  oa 
the  preceding  day,  EKzabeth  wore  a  French  dress  oiwbi^ 
and  silver  tissue,  and  was  seated  with  Anne  of  Cleves,her 
sometime  stepmother,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  six  hiHnes^ 
trapped  also  with  white  and  silver,  which  foUowed  imme' 
diaJa^  after  the  gold-canopied  Utter  in  which  the  aoveieigB 
was  bone.* 

At  the  coronation,  Elizabeth  was  again  paired  with  Ae 
lady  Anne  of  Qeves,  who  had  ptecedency  ov^  every  other 
lady  in  the  court  These  two  {Mincesaes,  also,  dined  at  the 
same  table  with  the  queen  at  the  banquet^  an  honour 
which  was  not  vouchsafed  to  any  other  person  there/ 

During  all  the  fesdvities  and  royal  pageants  that  snc-^ 
ceeded  the  coronadon,  Mary  gave  public  testimonials  o£ 
respect  and  sistedy  regard  for  Elizabeth,  by  hdkling  her 
by  die  hand/  and  placing  h^  next  to  henelf  at  taUe;. 
This  Noaiiles  nodces  that  she  did  in  particular  at  die  great 
banquet  given  to  the  Spanish  ambassador  and  his  state;. 
Elizabeth  was  also  prayed  finr,  as  the  queen's  sister,  by  Dr* 
Harpsfidd,  at  the  opening  of  the  convocalkn  at  West- 
nodnster,  immediately  afker  the  cOTonation.  Stiype>*  who 
hooesdy  narrates  the  fiict,  complains  that  nodnng  was 
added  in  her  conaBendatkin;  but  this,  as  she  was  opposed. 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Bcnne,  was  scanM^  to> 

1  Grriffet;  Lingard;  Tytler.  *  Stowe. 

'  Noaiiles.  *  Sharon  Turner ;  Noaiiles. 

'  Stryp^8M0iiuiriali^?qLiii,p.e2,Ozfoid««tiaB. 
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be  expected  hem  tbor  dmnes^iieillierivere  ike  cteeeitfid 
tenufr  of  Satlery  y  whkh  wore  eottyentioiuilly  used  lowardf 
&e  BMrnbers  of  lifae  royai  faailj,  of  sudb  importtaiee  to 
Sliaabeth,  as  ber  public  recoginticMi,  bjr  her  sister's  biey- 
aveby  a^d  dinnes,  as  the  beisess  preanmpdve  te  the  th^ 
Tbi&wasof  tbegreatw  momeBt  to£lisabeth>becflwe,  by  the 
act  wbftcb  passed  immediately  after  ihe  meeting  of  Maiy*s 
ierst  paxfiament,  confiniiiiig  ibe  maniage  of  Henry  YIII. 
and  Katharine  ef  Anagon,  and  estabbshing  tbe  legitimaey 
ef  &e  <{aeen,  the  scdMwquent  maEfiage  of  Henzy  ¥dth  Ai^ 
Beleyn  wba  lendored  nuU  and  void/ and  the  birth  of  £fi* 
sabeib^fflegitimate  in  pcnnt  of  law^althoiid^,  from  motives 
ci  debcacy,  as  well  aa  sound  pobcy ,  it  was  not  declared  sOb 
E&Mbeth  was  the  darling  of  the  pecq[)le^  and  as  long  as 
ber  leirersioiiary  claims  to  tbe  regal  succession  were  re*- 
cognised  by  the  reigning  sovereign,  she  stood  beside  the 
Arone^  as  a  check  to  dbe  plots  of  the  aspiiing  house  of 
Sufiblb,  on  the  one  band,  and  the  designs  of  the  Frenob 
pavty  on  tbe  other.  Lady  Jane  Gray  was  still  bving 
and  onforgotten,  and  Henry  II.  of  France  treated  his 
dangbtw*-]n-law,  the  young  qoeen  of  Scot%  as  the  rig^tftd 
sovereign  of  Englanid,  on  tbe  plea  that  $mther  of  the 
dangfaters  of  Henry  YIII.  were  legitimate.  Their  father 
bad  stigmatised  tbe  birth  of  both  Mary  and  Elizabeth, 
and  ihe  subservient  paxfiament  of  June,  I5S6,  had,  in 
obedisnce  to  bis  unjust  intention  of  prejGming  any  future 
daogfaters,  that  migbt  be  bom  to  bun  by  Jane  Seymour 
or  her  successors,  to  the  issue  of  Kalbarine  of  Arragoa 
and  Anne  Boleyn,  formally  declared  the  royal  sisters  flle- 
gitimate,  and  incapable  of  succeeding  to  the  throne. 

The  act  for  settling  the  succession  ia  IMS,  and  the 
will  of  Hency  YIII.,  had  indeed  taken  away  the  latter 
clause,  but  the  declaration  of  illegitimacy  remained  un- 
repealed, and  bad  been  forther  insisted  upon  in  the 
wffl  dike  late  king  Edward  YL,  by  the  excbudon  of  both 
fMcinoesses,  in  &vour  of  the  grand-diiugfater  of  tbe  youngeit 
sister  of  Henry  YIIL  The  experiment  of  placing  a  ju- 
^nile  scion,  from  a  coBateral  branch  of  tbe  royal  famfy 
on  the  throne,  had  been  displeasing  to  the  nation  in 

'  Joumalfl  of  Parliament,  Ist  pf  Queen  Maiy* 
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general ;  not  only  Catholics,  but  Protestants  had  united, 
in  opposing  so  flagrant  a  violation  of  the  old  established 
laws  of  the  regal  succession  in  England.  The  miseries 
caused  by  the  wars  of  the  roses,  had  proved  a  salutary 
lesson,  on  the  danger  of  permitting  a  temporary  aliena- 
tion of  the  crown  from  the  direct  Ime  of  primogeniture ; 
and  a  mighty  majority  of  the  people  had  vested  the  sove- 
reignty in  Uie  person  of  Mary  Tudor,  according  to  the 
letter  of  her  father^s  will,  the  conditions  of  which,  she 
never  violated  with  regard  to  Elizabeth's  reversionary 
claim  to  the  succession.  So  far,  the  interests  of  Eliza- 
beth were  united  with  those  of  her  sister,  but  when 
the  act  which  estabUshed  the  legitimacy  of  the  queen 
passed,  she  and  her  friends  took  umbrage,  because  it 
tacitly  implied  the  fact  that  she  was  not  bom  in  lawful 
wedlock. 

If  Elizabeth  had  acted  with  the  profound  policy  which 
marked  her  subsequent  conduct,  she  would  not  have  called 
attention  to  this  dehcate  point,  by  evincing  her  displea- 
sure, but  her  pride  was  piqued,  and  she  demanded  per- 
mission to  withdraw  from  court.^  It  was  refrised,  and  a 
temporary  estrangement  took  place  between  her  and  the 
queen.  Noailles,  the  French  ambassador,  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  pave  the  way  for  the  succession  of  the 
young  queen  of  Scots  to  the  throne  of  England,  by  the 
destruction  of  the  present  heiress  presumptive,  fomented 
the  differences  between  the  royal  sisters  with  fiendlike 
subtlety  and  satisfaction.' 

Henry  II.  made  the  most  liberal  offers  of  money  and 
advice  to  Elizabeth  while,  in  fancy,  he  exulted  in  the 
idea  of  her  disgrace  and  death,  and  the  recognition  of 
his  royal  daughter-in-law  as  the  friture  sovereign  of  the 
Britannic  Isles,  from  sea  to  sea,  under  the  matrimonial  do- 
minion of  his  eldest  son.  The  brilliancy  of  such  a  pros- 
pect rendered  the  French  monarch  and  his  ministers 
-reckless  of  the  restraints  of  honour,  conscience,  or  hu- 
manity, which  might  tend  to  impede  its  realization,  arid 
Elizabeth  was  marked  out,  first  as-  their  puppet,  and 

'  Noailles;  Turner;  Lingard. 
*  Depeohes  de  Noailles. 
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finally,  as  the  victim  of  a  plot,  which  might  possibly  end 
in  the  destraction  not  only  of  one  sister,  but  both. 

The  Protestant  party,  alarmed  at  the  zeal  of  queen 
.Mary  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  old  Catholic  insti- 
tutions, and  detesting  the  idea  of  her  Spanish  marriage, 
were  easily  excited  to  enter  into  any  project  for  avert- 
ing the  evils  they  foresaw.  A  plot  was  devised  for 
raising  the  standard  of  revolt,  against  queen  Mary's 
government,  in  the  joint  names  of  the  princess  Eliza- 
beth and  Couitenay  earl  of  Devonshire,  to  whom  they 
proposed  to  unite  her  in  marriage.  That  Courtenay, 
who  had  been  piqued  at  Mary's  declining  to  accept 
him  for  her  husband,  entered  into  a  confederacy,  which 
promised  him  a  younger  and  more  attractive  royal  bride, 
with  the  prospect  of  a  crown  for  her  dowry,  there  is  no 
doubt;  though,  the  romantic  tales  in  which  some  modem 
historians  have  indulged,  touching  his  passion  for  Eliza- 
beth, are  somewhat  apocryphal.  The  assertion  that  he 
reiiised  the  proffered  hand  of  Mary,  on  account  of  his 
disinterested  preference  for  Elizabeth,  is  decidedly  un- 
true. It  was  not  till  convinced  of  the  hopelessness  of 
his  suit  to  the  queen,  that  he  allowed  himself  to  be  im- 
plicated in  a  poUtical  engagement  to  marry  Elizabeth, 
who,  if  consenting  to  die  scheme,  appears  to  have 
been  whoUy  a  passive  agent,  cautiously  avoiding  any 
personal  participation  in  the  confederacy,  till  she  saw 
how  it  was  likely  to  end.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to 
say  how  far  her  heart  was  touched  by  the  external 
graces  of  her  handsome  but  weak-minded  kinsman.' 

The  difficulties  of  her  position  at  this  crisis  were  ex- 
treme ;  distrusted  by  the  queen,  watched  and  calumniated 
by  the  Spanish  ambassador,  Renaud,  assailed  by  the  mis- 
judging enthusiasm  of  the  Protestant  party,  wilh  spiritual 
adulation,  and  entreated  to  stand  forth  as  ibe  heroine  of 
their  cause,  and  tempted  by  the  persuasions  and  trea- 
cherous promises  of  die  subtle  Noailles,  it  required  cau* 

*  Leti  has  inserted  in  his  History  of  Elizabeth,  several  lore  letters, 
which  he  declares  passed  between  that  princess  and  Courtenay,  but  even  if 
he  had  reference  to  the  original  documents,  he  has,  according  to  his  usual 
custom,  rendered  them  into  a  phraseology  so  modern  and  suspicious,  as 
to  create  doubts  of  their  authenticity. 
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turn  and  trtrengdi  of  nmd  addom  to  be  found  in  a  gbd 
of  twentjr,  not  to  fa&  into  some  of  the  mares  whidt  so 
tfaickty  bc»et  her  paih.^  Noailks  made  his  hoose  a  ren- 
desvousfiMrthediscoBtentedProleslantaaiMltke  disafiected 
of  eveiy  description.  Midnight  confarmces  were  held 
there,  at  whid  Conrtenaj^as  a  prominent  person,  though 
the  piMlhmiTBg<y  of  his  character  rendered  it  difficolt  to 
stir  him  up  to  mjthing  fike  open  enteorprise.  Noaillea 
informed  lus  eonrt  ^  that  thoogh  Elizabeth  and  Coartenaj 
were  proper  instrommts,  for  the  porpoee  <^  eoLciting  a 
pcqpfolar  rising,  Courtenaj  was  so  timoioiis  that  he  would 
snfier  himself  to  be  taken  bdbre  he  would  act."  The 
event  prored  the  accuracy  of  this  judgment.  By  the 
dint,  howeTer,  of  great  nursing,  the  infant  conspiracy  be- 
gan to  assume  a  moie  decided  form,  and  as  Elizabedi 
could  not  be  induced  to  unite  hersdf  openly  with  the 
ccmfederates,  Noailles  affirms  ^^  that  they  intended  to  sur- 
prise and  carry  her  away,  to  marry  her  to  Courtenay,  and 
conduct  them  into  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  where 
Courtenay  had  powerful  friends."  They  imagined  that  a 
general  risdng  would  take  place  in  their  fovour,  in  the 
west  ot  Englimd,  with  a  simultaneous  revolt  of  the  Sufibft 
foction  in  the  east  and  oAeac  parts,  where  they  greafly 
miscalculated  the  popular  feeling  against  the  queen.' 

Elizabeth,  meantime,  perceiving  &e  perils  that  beset 
her,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  folly  of  her  iDTttdiciaus 
friends,  and,  on  the  oAer,  from  the  malignity  of  her  foes, 
and  alarmed  at  the  altered  manner  of  the  queen  towards 
her,  reiterated  her  entreaties  to  be  permitted  to  retire  to 
one  of  her  houses  in  the  couattry.  The  leave  was 
granted,  andihedayforherdepartnreactaally  fixed,  but 
the  representations  of  the  Spanish  minister,  ^that  she  was 
deeply  engaged  in  plots  against  her  mi^sty's  govern- 
ment, and  that  she  only  wii^ed  to  escape  from  dbservar 
ticm  by  withdrawing  herself  into  the  country,  in  order  to 
have  &e  better  opportunity  of  carrying  on  her  intrigues 
with  the  disaffected,"  caused  queen  Mary  to  forbid  her  to 

'  Noailles*  Despatches ;  Griffet ;  Lingard  i.  Turner. 
*  KoaiUes,  II,  246>  254-S5& 
'  Noailles;  Lingard;  Turner. 
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qaat  the  palace.  So  miiGli  incensed  was  ihe  queeny  ai 
liie  reports  that  were  daily  broti^t  toher,  of  the  onlojahy 
<tf  EUzafaelli^  thai  she  woald  not  admit  her  tt>  her  pre- 
sence and  inflicted  upon  her  the  aevere  martifieattcm  of 
allowing  the  cocmtesa  of  Lenox  and  Ae  dnchess  of  Suf* 
Iblk  ip  take  precedency  of  her.  Eliaabeth  then  absented 
herself  from  the  chapel-rojal,  and  confined  heradf  to 
her  own  chamber;  on  which,  ibe  queen  forbade  any 
of  her  ladies  to  idsii  hex  diere  without  especial  pennifr* 

SiOII. 

80  considerable,  however,  was  the  influence  Eliza- 
beth had  already  acquired  among  the  female  aristocracy 
of  England,  and  so  powedul  was  Ae  sympathy  excited 
tat  her  at  this  peiio^  that,  in  defiance  cf  the  royal  man- 
date^  all  tbe  young  gentlewoinen  of  the  court  visited  her 
daSy,  and  all  day  long  in  her  chamber,  and  muted  in 
mamfesting  the  mo^  aident  affection  for  her/  EHzabeih 
received  these  flattering  tokena  of  regard  with  answering 
wanntfi,  in  the  vain  hope  that  the  strength  of  her  party 
weidd  ^ftce  bar  on  a  more  independent  footing,  but  of 
course  it  only  rendered  faes  case  warse^  by  exciting  jea« 
lousy  and  provoking  anger.  She  was  sedulously  watched 
by  the  comidl^  spies  in  her  own  housefa<dd  made  almost 
hourly  reports  of  all  her  movements,  and  every  visit  she 
received.  By  one  of  these  traitors  information  was  con* 
vejedto  Maiy^s  minislers,  that  a re&gee  French  preacher 
had  secret  int«r?iews  with  her;  on  which  the  Spanish 
ambassador  advised,  that  she  shonld  be  sent  to  the  Tower* 
Benawl  also  charged  Noailles,  the  French  ambassador, 
nidi  holding  private  nocturnal  conferences  with  the  piin* 
cesft  in  her  own  chamber;  this,  Noailles  angrSy  denied, 
and  a  vident  altncaiion  todk  place  between  the  two 
diplomatists  on  the  subject.  Two  of  the  queen's  minis- 
ters, P^^et  and  Arundel^  then  waited  on  Elizabeth,  and 
informed  her  of  the  accmatkm.  She  found  no  difficulty 
in  disfsronng  a  charge  of  which  d»  was  reaDy  innocent, 
and  with  some  emotion  expressed  her  gratitude  ^^  for  not 
having  been  condemned  unheard,"  and  entreated  them, 
^'  never  to  give  credit  to  the  calumnies  that  imght  here- 

1  KWyefl^ 
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after  be  circulated  against  her,  without  allowing  her  an 
opportunity  of  justifying  herself."' 

The  queen,  after  this  explanation,  as  a  pledge  of  her 
reconciliation  with  Ehzabeth,  presented  her  with  a 
double  set  of  large  and  valuable  pearls,  and  having 
granted  her  permission  to  retire  into  the  country,  dis- 
missed her  with  tokens  of  respect  and  affection.' 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  December,  that  Elizabeth 
obtained  the  long  delayed  leave  from  her  royal  sister  to 
retire  to  her  own  house  at  Ashridge,  in  Buckinghamshire ; 
but  even  there  a  jealous  watch  was  kept  on  all  her  move- 
ments, and  those  of  her  servants.  Never  had  captive 
bird  panted  more  to  burst  from  the  thraldom  of  a  cage, 
than  she  to  escape  from  the  painfrd  restraints  and  restless 
intrigues  of  the  court,  where  she  was  one  day  threatened 
with  a  prison,  and  the  next  flattered  with  the  prospect  of 
a  crown ;'  but  the  repose  for  which  she  sighed  was  far 
remote.  Instead  of  enjoying  the  peacefiil  pursuits  of 
learning,  or  sylvan  sports,  in  her  country  abode,  she  was 
harassed  with  a  matrimonial  proposal,  which  had  been 
suggested  to  Mar}'  by  the  Spanish  cabinet,  in  behalf  of 
the  prince  of  Fieamont  ;*  it  not  being  considered  expe- 
dient for  the  queen  to  solemnize  her  unpopular  nuptials 
with  Philip  of  Spain,  till  Elizabeth  was  wedded  to  a 
foreign  husband. 

Elizabeth  resolutely  refiised  to  listen  to  the  pretensions 
of  the  prince  of  Piedmont,  and  she  also  declined  the 
overtures,  that  were  privately  renewed  to  her  by  the  king 
of  Denmark,  in  favour  of  his  son,  whom  she  had  refused 
during  her  brother's  reign.  In  aU  the  trials,  mortifica- 
tions, and  perplexities  which  surrounded  her,  she  kept 
her  eye  steadily  fixed  on  the  bright  reversion  of  the 
crown  of  England,  and  positively  refiised  to  marry  out 
of  the  realm,  even  when  &e  only  alternative  appeared  to 
be  a  foreign  husband  or  a  scaffold. 

The  sarcastic  proverb,  "  defend  me  from  my  friends, 

>  NoaiUes.  *  Lingard.  '  Ibid. 

*  Philibert  EmaDuel,  heir  of  the  dukedom  of  Savoy.  He  was  cousin- 
german  to  Philip  of  Spain*  and  bi9  dearest  friend.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
sister  of  the  empress  Isabel,  wi^  toijQharles  V.-— Brantome. 
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and  I  ivill  take  care  of  my  foes,"  was  never  more  fiilly 
exemplified  than  in  the  case  of  Elizabeth,  during  the  first 
year  of  her  sister's  reign,  for  an  army  of  declared  enemies 
would  have  been  less  perilous  to  her  than  the  insidious 
caresses  of  the  king  of  France,  and  his  ambassador.  Henry 
wrote  to  her  letters,  with  unbounded  offers  of  assistance 
and  protection ;  and  he  advanced  just  enough  money  to 
the  conspirators,  to  involve  them  in  the  odium  of  receiv- 
ing bribes  firom  France,  without  bearing  the  slightest  pro- 
portion to  their  wants.  He  endeavoured  to  persuade 
Elizabeth  to  take  refuge  in  his  dominions;  but  if  she  had 
&Ilen  into  such  a  snare,  she  would  have  found  herself  in 
much  the  same  situation  as  Mary  queen  of  Scots  was, 
when  she  sought  an  asylum  in  her  realm.  The  only 
result  of  this  correspondence  was,  that  it  involved  Eliza- 
beth in  the  greatest  peril,  when  letters  in  cipher,  sup- 
posed to  be  from  her  in  reply  to  Henry,  were  intercepted. 

On  the  21st  of  January,  1553-4,  Gardiner  drew  from 
the  weak  or  treacherous  Courtenay  the  secrets  of  the  con- 
federacy, of  which  he  was  to  have  been  the  leader  and  the 
hero.  The  conspirators  on  the  following  day  learned 
that  they  had  been  betrayed,  and  found  themselves  under 
the  frttal  necessity'  of  anticipating  their  plans  by  taking 
up  arms.' 

Wvat  immediately  sent  to  Elizabeth  an  earnest  recom- 
menoation  to  retire  from  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis. 
Young  Russell,  the  son  of  the  earl  of  Bedford,  who  was 
a  secret  member  of  the  confederacy,  was  the  bearer  of 
the  letter,  and  it  seems,  that  he  was  the  agent,  through 
whom  all  communications  between  Wjsat  and  her  were 
carried  on.'  Sir  James  Crofts  also  saw  and  urged  her  to 
adopt  this  plan.  Elizabeth  perceived  her  peril,  and  de- 
termined not  to  take  any  step,  that  might  be  construed 
into  an  overt  act  of  treason.  She  knew  the  weak  and 
unsteady  elements  of  which  the  confederacy  was  composed. 
Courtenay  had  proved  a  broken  reed ;  and  of  all  people  in 
the  world,  she  had  the  least  reason  to  place  confidence  in 
either  the  wisdom,  the  firmness,  or  the  integrity  of  the 
duke  of  Suffolk,  who  would,  of  course,  if  successful, 

*  Tytler;  Liogwd.     *  Und. 
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endeavour  to  v^daoe  his  daugl^r,  lady  Jane  Gray,  on 
the  throne.  Common  sense  must  have  coavinced  ElLsa- 
belhy  that  he  could  have  no  other  motive  for  his  partici- 
padon  m  the  revolt.  It  was  prohabty  h^  very  appre- 
hension of  such  a  result,  that  led  this  suspicious  princess 
into  an  inc^ient  acquieseeiJMeinthe  conspiracy,  that  she 
might  obtain  positive  information  as  to  the  real  nature 
of  tbdr  prqects,  so  that  if  she  found  them  hostile  to  her 
own  interests,  the  power  of  denouncing  the  whole  afiair 
to  the  queen  would  be  in  her  own  hands.  Under  any 
circumstances,  Elizabeth  would  have  found  a  straight- 
finrvard  palh  die  safest  Letters  addressed  to  her  by  the 
Frenchambassador,andal6o  by  Wyat,  were  intercepted  by 
queen  Mary's  ministers.  Russell  was  placed  under  arrest^ 
and  confefi»ed  that  he  had  been  the  medium  of  a  secret 
correspondence,  with  the  leaders  of  the  confed^acy  and 
Elizabeth.'  Wyatunfiuied  the  standard  of  revolt  on  the 
25th  of  January,  and  the  queen  sent  her  royal  mandate 
to  Elizabeth  on  the  26th,  enjoining  her  immediate  return 
to  court,  "  where,*'  however,  she  assured  her,  ^^  she  would 
be  heartily  welcome."'  Elizabeth  mistrusted  the  invita* 
turn,  and  took  to  her  bed;  sending  a  verbal  message  to 
the  queen  ^^  that  she  was  too  ill  at  present  to  travel,  that 
as  soon  as  she  was  able  she  would  come,  and  prayed  her 
majesty's  forbearance  for  a  few  days." 

After  the  lapse  of  several  days,  the  officers  of  Eliza- 
beth's household  addressed  a  letter  to  her  msgesty's 
council,  to  explain  ^  that  increased  indisposition,  on  die 
part  of  their  mistress,  was  the  sole  cause  Ihat  prevented 
her  from  repaiiiDg  to  the  queen's  highness,  and  though 
they  continued  in  hope  of  her  amendment,  they  saw 
no  appearance  of  it,  and  therefore  they  considered 
it  their  duty,  consxderiag  the  perilous  attempts  of  the 
rebels,  to  apprise  their  lordships  of  her  state.'" 

Mary  received  this  excuse,  and  waited  for  the  coming 
of  Elizabedi  till  the  10th  of  February.  During  that 
event&d  fbrtnigfat  a  £Drmidable  insurrection  had  broken 

*  Griffiat;  Tytler. 
'  Strype.*— See  the  Memoir  of  Queen  Mary,  toL  ¥• 
*  Strype's  Mcnwrisis,  £od.  iii.  8a.    From  Fetyt  MS. 


otit,  of  wbich  tiie  ostaiBilble  object  was  &e  4etfii0iiemeiit 
of  ibe  queen,  and  the  Eviction  of  Eiie«J>edi  to  Aie  j^egal 
office.  The  Brecieh  aad  VeDetUui  ambassadors  had  both 
mfeag«&d  wttb  tl^  dkaiTectod,  and  sup^^ied  them  with 
moaeyand  amis.  Maiy  had  been  attacked  in  her  own 
pidace  by  Wynt's  anojr  lof  insurgents ;  she  had  quelled 
the  insnnectioiD,  and  proceeded  to  measures  of  great  se- 
verity^ to  deler  her  factious  subjects  from  fordier  attempts 
to  distiab  the  poMic  peace.  Terror  was  stricken  into 
eveiy  iiMrt  when  it  was  ioMiPwn  t&at  a  warrant  was  issued 
for  the  imaediate  execution  4rf  laSy  Jane  Gray  aad  her 
husband,  W^^at,  and  others  of  the  confederates,  with 
the  Tiew  of  escaptag  the  peiMlty  of  their  own  ra^  at- 
tempts, basely  denounced  Elizabe&  and  Conrtenay  as 
the  excitiars  of  the  treasonable  designs  that  had  deluged 
the  metropolis  with  blood,  and  shaken  the  throne  of 
Maiy,  £fizabeth  had  fortified  lier  house  meaatime,  and 
introdifced  an  armed  force  wtthan  her  wails,  probably  for 
a  defence  agaonst  die  partisaas  of  lady  Jane  Oray,  but, 
of  coiffiw,  her  enemies  and  the  Spamsh  paiiy  insisted 
that  it  was  iiftended  as  a  defiance  to  the  royal  auttioTity, 
The  ipieea,  who  had  every  ireason  4o  distrust  her  loyalty, 
then  'despatdied  lord  WiMam  Howard,  sir  Edward 
Haistings,  and  m  Thomas  ComwalMs,  ito  bring  her  to 
court'  With  these  genAemen  she  sent  her  own  physi- 
cians, Or.  <s)w6D  and  Dr.  Wendy^  to  ascertain  whether 
Elizxdbefli  were  really  able  to  tiear  Ae  journey.  New, 
Dr.  Wendy,  to  his  honour  be  it  remembered,  was  instru- 
mental in  the  piBservation  <^  queen  Ealfearine  Parr's 
life,  by  4he  prudent  council  he  gave  her  at  die  time  of 

>  That  aixsurate  historian,  Patrick  Fraser  Tytier,  esq.,  Jias,  with  great 
clearness,  traced  the  discrepancies  of  Pox,  when  tested  with  the  authentic 
State  Paper  Records  of  that  memorable  passage  in  the  early  life  of  our 
great  SiiaabeUi.  Aa«r  carelblly  examining  and  cdllating  all  eontempo- 
Tiiry  autiiorilies  on  the  sUbjeot,  it  is  impoasible  not  to  eoincide  with  the 
Tiew  Mr,  ^l^tler  has  taken  from  the  'evidenoe  of  dates  and  documents. 
The  statementof  Fox,  that  Mary  ganm  a  peremptory  commiaBion  to  three 
of  the  members  of  her  'Couneil,  **  to  repair  to  Aahridge  and  bring  the 
lady  Elizabeth  to  court,  quick  or  dead/*  as  asserted  in  that  author's  ro- 
mantic biography  of  Elisabeth,  in  the  Appendix  of  his  Maityrology,  is  a 
distort  f ei«ioD  of  the  faots, of  which  a  plain  narrative  tsgiren  in  these 
pages.    See  also  Tytler^s  Edward  and  Biary,  toL  ii. 
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her  extreme  peril,  and  also,  as  it  has  been  supposed,  b}^ 
acting  as  a  niecUa;tor  between  her  and  king  Henry.' 
He  had  known  Elizabeth  fix)m  her  childhood,  and  his 
appearance  would  rather  have  had  the  effect  of  inspiring 
her  with  hope  and  confidence,  than  terror.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  he  and  his  coadjutor  decided,  that  she 
might  be  removed  without  peril  of  her  life.  The  three 
commissioners  then  required  an  audience  of  the  princess, 
who,  guessing  their  errand  no  doubt,  refiised.to  see  them, 
and  when  they  entered  the  chamber,  it  being  then  past 
ten  o'clock  at  night,  she  said,  ^^  Is  the  haste  such,  that  it 
might  not  have  pleased  you  to  come  in  the  morning  ?" 
They  made  answer,  ^^  that  they  were  sony  to  see  her 
grace  in  such  a  case." 

^^  And  I,"  replied  she,  ^^  am  not  glad  to  see  you  at 
this  time  of  night  !*' 

This  litde  dialogue,  which  rests  on  the  authority  of 
Holinshed,  is  characteristic,  and  likely  enough  to  have 
taken  place,  although  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  following 
letter  of  the  commissioners  to  the  queen.  We  are,  how- 
ever, to  bear  in  mind,  that  Elizabeth's  great  uncle,  lord 
Wilham  Howard,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  leading 
man  on  the  occasion,  would  scarcely  have  related  any 
speech  on  the  part  of  his  young  kinswoman,  likely  to 
have  been  construed  by  the  queen  and  her  council,  into 
an  act  of  contumacy.  On  the  contrary,  he .  describes 
Elizabeth  as  using  the  most  dutiful  and  compUant  ex- 
pressions, only  feaxfiil  of  encountering  the  fatigue  of  a 
jomney  in  her  weak  state ;  any  one,  from  his  report, 
would  imagine  her  to  be  the  meekest  and  gentlest  of  all 
invalids. 

The  Lord  Admiral,  (Lord  W.  Howard,)  Sir  Edward  Haskkos, 
AND  Sir  Thomas  Cornwalus.  to  the  Quxbn.' 

''  In  our  humble  wise.  It  may  please  your  highness  to  be  advertised 
that  yesterday,  immediately  upon  our  arrival  at  AiSiridge,  we  required  to 
have  access  unto  my  lady  Elizabeth's  grace,  which  obtained*  we  delivered 
unto  her  your  bighness's  letter ;  and  I,  the  lord  admiral,  declared  the 
effect  of  your  highness's  pleasure,  according  to  the  credence  given  to  us, 

^  See  the  Life  of  Queen  Katharine  Parr,  vol.  v. 
»  State  Papers,  Feb.    11,  1553-4.      Edited   by  P.  F   Tytler,  Esq. 
Edward  and  Mary,  vol.  ii.  p.  426. 
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being  before  adyertised  of  her  state  by  your  higbnen's  physicianiy  by  whom 
we  did  perceive  the  state  of  her  body  to  be  such,  that,  without  danger  to 
her  person,  we  might  well  proceed  to  require  her,  in. your  majesty's  name« 
{all  excuses  set  apart,)  to  repair  to  your  highness,  with  all  oonvenient 
speed  and  diligence. 

"  Whereunto  we  found  her  grace  very  willing  and  conformable,  save 
only  'that  she  much  feared  her  weakness  to  be  so  great'  that  she  should  not 
be  able  to  travel,  and  to  endure  the  journey  without  peril  of  life,  and  there- 
fore desired  some  longer  respite  until  she  had  better  recovered  her  strength ; 
but  in  conclusion,  upon  the  persuasion,  as  much  of  us,  as  of  her  own  coun- 
cil and  servants,  (whom  we  assure  your  highness  we  have  found  very  ready 
and  fotward  to  the  accomplishment  of  your  faighness's  pleasure,  in  this  be* 
half,)  she  is  resolved  to  remove  hence  to-morrow  towards  your  highness 
with  such  joumies  as  by  a  paper,  herein  enclosed,  your  highness  shall  per- 
ceive ;  further  declaring  to  your  highness,  that  her  grace  much  desireth, 
if  it  might  stand  with  your  higfaness's  pleasure,  that  she  may  have  a  lodg- 
ing, at  her  coming  to  court,  somewhat  further  from  the  water  (the 
Thames)  than  she  had  at  her  last  being  there ;  which  your  physicians, 
considering  the  state  of  her  body,  thinketh  very  meet,  who  have  ttataUed 
(taken  great  pains)  very  earnestly  with  her  grace  both  hrfon  our  coming  * 
and  after,  in  this  matter. 

"  And  after  her  first  day's  journey,  one  of  us  shall  await  upon  your 
highness,  to  declare  more  at  large,  the  whole  state  of  our  proceedings  here. 
And  even  so,  we  shall  most  humbly  beseech  Christ  long  to  preserve  your 
highness  in  honour,  health,  and  the  contentation  of  your  godly  heart's 
desire. 

"  From  Ashridge,  the  1 1th  of  February,  at  four  of  the  clock  in  the 
flftefnoon. 

'*  Your  highnesa's  most  humble  and  bounden  servants  and  subjects, 

"  W.  Howard,  Edward  HASrinas,  T.  Corn wa lets."' 

The  paper  enclosed,  sketching  the  plan  of  their  pro- 
gress to  London,  a  document  of  no  slight  importance, 
considering  the  falsified  statement  which  has  been  embo- 
died in  history,  is  as  follows : — 

**  The  order  of  my  lady  Elisabeth's  grace's  voyage  to  the  court. 

**  Monday. — Imprimis  to  Mr.  Cooke's,  vi  miles. 

*'  Tuesday. — Item,  to  Mr.  Pope's,  viii  miles. 

*'  Wednesday.-~To  Mr.  Stamford's,  vii  miles. 

'<  Thursday. — To  Highgate,  Mr.  Cholmeley's  house,  vii  miles. 

**  Friday. — To  Westminster,  v  miles." 

Such  is  the  official  report  of  Elizabeth's  maternal 
kinsman,  lord  William  Howard,  attested  by  the  signa- 
tures of  two  other  noble  gentlemen.  Motives  of  worldly- 
interest,  to  say  nothing  erf*  the  ties  of  nature,  would  have 

^  This  sentence  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  Br.  Wendy  and  Dr.  Owen 
had  been  at  Ashridge  in  attendance  on  Elizabeth  since  her  iirst  summoas 
to  court. 
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inclined  lord  William  Howard  to  cherish  and  support^  as 
far  as  he  could  with  safety  to  himself,  an  heiress  presump- 
tive to  the  crown,  so  nearly  connected  in  blood  with  his 
own  Dlustrious  house.  He  was  the  brother  of  her  grand- 
mother, lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  and  in  the  probable 
event  of  queen  Mary's  death  without  issue,  it  was  only 
reasonable  for  this  veteran  statesman  to  calculate  on 
directmg  the  councils  of  his  youthful  niece,  and  exer- 
cising the  executive  power  of  the  crown.  He  was  a  man 
whom  Elizabeth  both  loved  and  honoured,  and  she 
testified  her  grateful  remembrance  of  his  kindness  after 
her  accession  to  the  crown.  If  Mary  had  intended 
Elizabeth  to  be  treated  as  barbarously  as  Fox  has  repre- 
sented, she  would  have  selected  some  other  agent  for  the 
minister  of  her  cruelty. 

The  letter  of  the  commissioners  to  the  queen  is  dated 
February  11th,  which  was  Sunday ;  contrary  to  the 
assertions  of  Fox  and  Holinshed,  they  remained  at 
Ashridge  the  whole  of  that  day  and  night,  and  it  was  not 
till  Monday  morning,  the  12th,  that  fiiey  proceeded  to 
remove  Elizabeth.  It  was  the  day  appointed  for^e 
execution  of  the  lady  Jane  Gray  and  lord  Guildford 
Dudley,  and  even  the  strong  mind  and  lion-Uke  spirit  of 
Elizabeth  must  have  quailed,  at  the  appalling  nature  of 
her  own  summons  to  the  metropolis,  and  the  idea  of 
commencing  her  journey  in  so  ominous  an  hour.  Thrice 
she  was  near  fainting  as  she  was  led  between  two  of  her 
escort,  to  the  royal  Utter,  which  the  queen  had  sent  for 
her  accommodation.*  Her  bodily  weakness,  or  some 
other  cause,  appears  to  have  caused  a  deviation  from  the 
original  programme  of  the  journey,  for  the  places  where 
she  halted  were  not  the  same  as  those  specified  by  the 
commissioners  in  their  letter  to  the  queen.  She  reached 
Kedbum  in  a  feeble  condition  the  first  night.  On  the 
second,  she  rested  at  Sir  Ralph  Rowlet's  house,  at  St. 
Alban's;  on  the  third,  at  Mr.  Dod's,  at  Mimmes;  on 
the  fourth,  at  Highgate,  where  she  remained  at  Mr.  Choi- 
meley's  house  a  night  and  day,  according  to  Holinshed, 

>  HoUnshed. ' 
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but  most  probably  it  was  longer,  as  she  did  not  enter 
London  till  the  23rd  of  February ;  and  NoaiUes,  in  a 
letter^  dated  the  Slst,  makes  the  following  report  of  her 
condition  to  his  own  court. 

"WMle  the  city  is  covered  with  gibbets,  and  the 
public  buildings  crowded  with  the  heads  of  the  bravest 
men  in  the  kingdom,  {whoy  by  the  bye,  had  given  but  an 
indifferent  sample  of  their  valour)  the  princess  Elizabeth, 
for  whom  no  better  fate  is  foreseen,  is  lying  ill,  about 
seven  or  eight  miles  from  hence,  so  swollen  and  dis- 
figured that  her  death  is  expected/'^  He  expresses 
doubts  "  whether  she  would  reach  London  alive."  Not- 
withstanding this  piteous  description  of  her  sufferings 
and  prospects,  his  excellency  in  another  place  calls  the 
indisposition  of  Elizabeth  ^^  a  favourable  illness,"  and 
this  phrase  has  led  some  persons  into  the  notion  that 
her  sickness  was  feigned  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
popular  sympathy,  but  he  certainly  means  merely  to 
intimate,  that  it  occiured  at  a  seasonable  time  for  her, 
and  was  probably  the  means  of  saving  her  from  the  same 
punishment  that  had  just  been  inflicted  on  her  youthful 
kinswoman,  lady  Jane  Gray.  That  Elizabeth  was  suf- 
fering severely,  both  in  mind  and  body,  at  this  terrific 
crisis,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  if  she  made  the  most 
of  her  illness  to  gain  time,  and  delay  her  approach  to  the 
dreaded  scene  of  blood  and  horror,  which  the  metropolis 
presented,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  executions,  no 
one  can  blame  her.  But  when  the  moment  came  for 
her  public  entrance  into  London  as  a  prisoner  of  state, 
her  firmness  returned,  and  the  spirit  of  die  royal  heroine 
triumphed  over  the  weakness  of  the  invalid  and  the 
terrors  of  the  woman.  Her  deportment  on  that  occasion 
is  thus  finely  described  by  an  eye-witness  who  thirsted 
for  her  blood — Simon  Renaud,  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
in  a  letter  to  her  great  enemy,  the  emperor  Charles  Vth, 
dated  February  24th,  1 554. 

"  The  lady  Elizabeth,"  says  he,  "  arrived  here  yester- 
day, dressed  all  in  white,  surrounded  with  a  great  com- 

'  Elizabeth's  illness  appears  to  have  been  an  attack  of  dropsy,  from  her 
swollen  and  pallid  appearance.  . 
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pany  of  the  queen^s  people,  besides  her  own  attendants. 
She  made  them  uncover  the  litter  in  which  she  rode,  that 
she  might  be  seen  by  the  people.  Her  countenance 
was  pale  and  stem,  her  mien  proud,  lofty,  and  disdainftil, 
by  which  she  endeavoured  to  conceal  her  trouble." 

A  hundred  gentlemen  in  velvet  coats  formed  a  sort  of 
guard  of  honour  for  Elizabeth  on  this  occasion,  next  her 
person,  and  they  were  foDowed  by  a  hundred  more  **in 
coats  of  fine  red  cloth  guarded  with  black  velvet ;"'  this 
was  probably  the  royal  livery.  The  road  on  both  sides 
the  way,  from  Highgate  to  London,  was  thronged  with 
gazing  crowds,  some  of  whom  wept  and  bewailed  her. 
It  must  indeed  have  been  a  pageant  of  almost  tragic 
interest,  considering  the  excited  state  of  the  public  mind, 
for  Suffolk  had  been  executed  that  morning,  and  it  was 
only  eleven  days  since  the  young,  lovely,  and  interesting 
lady  Jane  Gray  had  been  brought  to  the  block.  Many 
persons  in  that  crowd  remembered  the  executicm  of 
Elizabeth's  mother,  queen  Anne  Boleyn,  not  quite 
seventeen  years  ago,  and  scarcely  anticipated  a  better 
fate  for  her,  whom  ibey  now  saw  conducted  through  their 
streets  a  guarded  captive,  having  arrayed  herself  in  white 
robes,  emblematic  of  innocence.  Her  youth,  her  pallid 
cheek  and  searching  glance,  appealed  to  them  for  sym- 
pathy, and  it  might  be  for  succour ;  but  neither  arm  nor 
voice  was  raised  in  her  defence  in  all  that  multitude ;  and 
this  accounts  for  the  haughty  and  scornful  expression 
which  Renaud  observed  in  her  countenance  as  she  gazed 
upon  diem.  Perhaps  she  thought,  with  sarcastic  bitterness, 
of  the  familiar  proverb — ^  A  little  help  is  worth  a  deal  of 
pity." 

The  cavalcade  passed  through  Smithfield  and  Fleet 
Street  to  Whitehall,  between  four  and  five  in  the  after- 
noon, and  entered  the  palace  through  the  garden. 
Whatever  might  be  her  inward  alaim,  Elizabeth  assumed 
an  intrepid  bearing. 

**  Her  chedc  wms  pale,  but  reiolved  «nd  hig^ 
Were  the  words  of  her  lip  and  the  glance  of  her  eye." 

She  boldly  protested  her  innocence,  and  demanded 

1  MS.  Cotton.,  VitelL  t  5. 
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an  interview  with  her  sister  the  queen,  on  the  plea  of 
Mary's  previous  promise  never  to  condenm  her  unheard* 
Mary  declined  seeing  her,  and  she  was  conducted  to  a 
quarter  of  the  palace  at  Westminster,  from  which  neither 
she  nor  her  servants  could  go  out  without  passing  through 
the  guards.  Six.  ladies,  two  gentlemen,  and  four  ser* 
Tants  of  her  own  retinue,  were  permitted  to  remain  in 
attendance  on  her  person,  the  rest  of  her  train  were  sent 
into  the  city  of  London  and  lodged  there.  It  was  on 
the  fidelity  and  moral  courage  of  ihese  persons,  that  the 
life  of  Elizabeth  depended ;  and  it  is  certain  that  several 
of  them  were  implicated  in  the  conspiracy.  Courtenay, 
hex  affianced  husband,  had  been  arrested  on  the  12th  of 
February,  in  the  house  of  the  earl  of  Sussex,  and  was 
safely  lodged  in  the  bell-tower,  and  subjected  to  daily 
examinaticms.  He  had  previously  given  tokens  of 
wealcness  and  want  of  principle  sufficient  to  fill  every 
one  with  whom  he  had  been  politically  connected,  witli 
s^prehendion.  Yet  he  seems  to  have  acted  honourably 
widi  regard  to  Elizabeth,  for  none  of  his  admissions 
tended  to  implicate  her. 

Nothing  could  be  more  agonizing  than  the  state  of 
suspense,  in  which,  for  three  wed^s,  Elizabeth  remained 
at  Whitehall,  while  her  fate  was  debated  by  her  sister^s 
privy  council.  Fortunately  lor  her  this  body  was  agitated 
with  jealousies  and  divided  interests.  One  party  relent- 
lessfy-  urged  the  expediency  of  putting  her  to  death,  and 
argued  against  the  folly  of  (^paring  a  traitress  who  had 
entered  into  plots  with  foreign  powers  against  her  queen 
and  country.^  Lord  Arundel  and  Lord  Paget  were  the 
advocates  of  these  ruthless  counsels,  which>  however, 
really  emanated  from  the  emperor  Charles  Y.,  who  con- 
siderod  Elizabeth  in  the  U^t  of  a  powerful  rival  to  the 
title  of  the  bride  elect  of  h^  son  Plulip,  and  he  laboured 
tat  her  destruction,  in  the  same  spirit  tiiat  his  grandfather 
Ferdinand  had  made  the  execution  of  the  unfortunate 
ead  of  Warwick  one  of  the  secret  articles  in  the  mar- 
riage treaty  of  Katfiarine  of  Arragon,  and  Arthur  prince 

'  Renaud's  Letter  to  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
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of  Wales.  Besides  this  political  animosity,  Charles 
entertained  a  personal  hatred  to  Elizabeth,  because  she 
was  the  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn,  whose  fatal  charms  had 
been  the  cause  of  so  much  evil  to  his  beloved  aunt. 

Bishop  Gardiner,  who  was  at  that  lime  opposed  to 
the  Spanish  party,  acted  in  this  instance  as  the  friend  of 
Elizabeth  and  Courtenay.  He  contended  "  that  there 
was  no  i>roof  of  a  treasonable  correspondence  between 
them  during  the  late  insurrections,  alleging  the  residence 
of  Courtenay  in  the  queen's  household  at  St.  James's 
palace,  and  Elizabeth's  dangerous  sickness  at  Ashridge, 
as  reasons  why  they  were  not,  and  could  not  have  been 
actually  engaged  in  acts  of  treason,  whatever  might  have 
been  their  intentions.^  In  this  matter,  Gardiner  acted  in 
the  true  spirit  of  a  modern  poUtician :  he  threw  all  the 
weight  of  his  powerful  talents  and  influence  into  the  scale 
of  mercy  and  justice,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  good  cause 
he  advocated,  but  because  it  afforded  him  an  opportimity 
of  contending  with  his  rivals  on  vantage  ground.  The 
murderous  policy  of  Spain  is  thus  shamelessly  avowed 
by  Renaud  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  imperial  master : — 
"  The  queen,"  he  says,^  ^*  is  advised  to  send  her  (Eliza- 
beth) to  the  Tower,  since  she  is  accused  by  Wyat,  named 
in  the  letters  of  the  French  ambassador,  and  suspected 
by  her  own  council ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  enterprise 
was  undertaken  in  her  favour.  Assuredly,  sire,  if  they 
do  not  punish  her  and  Courtenay,  now  that  the  occasion 
offers,  die  queen  will  never  be  secure,  for  I  doubt  that 
if  she  leaves  her  in  the  Tower,  when  she  goes  to  meet  the 
parliament,  some  treasonable  means  will  be  found  to 
deliver  her  or  Courtenay,  or  perhaps  both,  and  then  the 
last  error  will  be  worse  than  the  first." 

The  council  was  in  possession  of  two  notes  addressed 
to  Elizabeth  by  Wyat,  the  first,  advising  her  to  remove  to 
Donnington,  which  was  close  to  their  head-quarters ;  the 
second,  after  her  neglecting  to  obey  the  queen's  sum- 
*  mons  to  court,  informing  her  of  his  victorious  entry  into 
Southwark.  Three  dispatches  of  Noailles  to  his  own 
government  had  been  intercepted  and  deciphered,  which 

>  Mackintosh.    Lingard.    Tjtler 
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revealed  all  the  plans  of  the  t^onspirators  in  her  favour. 
Noailles,  too — ^and  that  made  the  matter  worse — ^had  mar- 
ried one  of  her  maids  of  honour  j*  which  circumstance, 
of  course,  afforded  a  direct  facility  for  more  familiar  in- 
tercourse, than  otherwise  could  publicly  have  taken  place, 
between  the  disaffected  heiress  of  the  crown,  and  the 
representative  of  a  foreign  power.  In  addition  to  these 
presiunptive  evidences,  a  letter,  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  her  to  the  king  of  France,  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  queen.  The  duke  of  Suffolk,  doubtless 
with  a  ^iew  to  the  preservation  of  his  own  daughter,  lady 
Jane  Gray,  had  declared  that  the  object  of  the  con- 
spiracy was  the  dethronement  of  the  queen,  and  the  ele- 
vation of  Elizabeth  to  her  place.'  Wyat  acknowledged 
that  he  had  written  more  than  one  letter  to  Elizabeth, 
and  charged  Courtenay,  face  to  face,  with  having  first 
suggested  the  rebellion.  Sir  James  Crofts  confessed 
"  tibathehad  conferred  with  Elizabeth,  and  solicited  her 
to  retire  to  Donnington ;"  Lord  Russell,"  that  he  had  pri- 
vately conveyed  letters  to  her  from  Wyat ;"  and  another 
prisoner,  "  that  he  had  been  privy  to  a  correspondence 
between  Carew  and  Courtenay  respecting  the  intended 
marriage  between  that  nobleman  and  the  princess."  *  In 
short,  a  more  disgusting  series  of  treachery  and  cowar- 
dice never  was  exhibited  than  on  this  occasion ;  and  if 
it  be  true,  that  there  is  honour  among  thieves — ^that  is  to 
say,  an  observance  of  good  faith  towards  each  other  in 
time  of  peril — ^it  is  certain  nothing  of  the  kind  was  to  be 
found  among  these  confederates,  who  respectively  en- 
deavoured, by  the  denunciation  of  their  associates,  to 
shift  the  penalty  of  their  mutual  offences  to  their  fellows 
in  misfortune. 

Wyat's  first  confession  was,  "  that  the  Sieur  D'Oysell, 
when  he  passed  through  England  into  Scotland  with  the 
French  ambassador  to  that  country,  spoke  to  Sir  James 
Crofts  to  persuade  him  to  prevent  the  marriage  of  queen 
Mary,  with  the  heir  of  Spain,  to  raise  Elizabeth  to  the 

*  Kempe's  Losely  MSS. 

*  Lingard's  EUzabetbi  Hist  Eng.i  voL  yii.  ^ 

'  Itenaud's  Letters  to  Charles  V.  : 
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throne,  many  her  to  Comlenay,  and  put  the  queen  to 
death."  He  also  confessed  the  promised  aid  that  was 
guaranteed  by  the  king  of  France  to  the  confederates, 
and  the  projected  invasions  from  France  and  Scotland. 

"  We  have  this  morning,'*  writes  Mr.  Secretary  Bourne, 
"  travailed  with  sir  Thomas  Wyat,  touching  the  lady 
Elizabeth  and  her  servant,  sur  William  Saintlow ;  and 
your  lordship  shall  understand  that  Wyat  affirmeih  his 
former  sayings  (depositions),  and  says  further,  that  sir 
James  Crofts  knoweth  more,  if  he  be  sent  for  and  ex- 
amined. Whereupon,  Crofts  has  been  called  before  us 
and  examined,  and  confesseth  with  Wyat,  charging 
Saintlow  with  like  matter,  and  fiirther,  as  we  shall  de- 
clare unto  your  said  lordships.  Wherefore,  imder  your 
correction,  we  think  necessary,  and  beseech  you  to  send 
for  Mr.  Saintlow,  and  to  examine  him,  or  cause  him  to 
be  sent  hither,  by  us  to  be  examined.  Crofts  is  plain^ 
and  will  tell  all."' 

The  Spanish  ambassador,  in  his  report  to  the  emperor, 
dated  March  1st,  affirms  that  Croft»  had  confessed  the 
truth  in  a  written  deposition,  and  admitted,  in  plain 
terms,  the  intrigues  of  the  French  ambassador  with  the 
heretics  and  rebels ;  but  this  deposition  has  been  vainly 
sought  for  at  the  State  Paper  Office. 

Great  pains  were  taken  by  ihe  Spanish  faction  to  in- 
cense the  queen,  to  the  death,  against  Elizabeth ;  Renand 
even  presumed  to  intimate  -that  her  betrothed  husband, 
Don  Philip,  would  not  venture  his  person  in  England  till 
Elizabeth  and  Courtenay  were  executed,  and  endea- 
voured,  by  every  sort  of  argument,  to  tempt  her  to  hasten 
her  own  marriage  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives.  Irri- 
tated as  Mary  was  against  both,  she  could  not  resolve  on 
shedding  her  sister^s  blood.  She  told  the  subtle  statesman, 
^^  that  she  should  act  as  the  law  decided,  on  the  evidences  of 
their  guilt,  but  that  the  prisoners,  whose  guilt  had  actually 
been  proved,  should  be  executed  before  she  left  her  metro- 
polis" to  open  her  parUament,  which  was  summoned  to 
meet  at  Oxford.    She  was  in  great  perplexity  in  what 

'  Report  of  Bourne,  SoatbwdQ^  Pope,  and  Hygginsi  in  State  Paper 
Office,  February  25, 1553-4. 
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manner  to  dispose  of  Elizabeth  for  her  own  secaritjr, 
before  she  herself  departed  from  London,  and  she  asked 
the  lords  of  her  council,  one  by  one,  ^^  if  either  of  them 
would  take  charge  of  that  lady.''  They  all  declined  the 
perilous  responsibility,  and  then  the  stem  resolution  was 
adopted  of  sending  her  to  the  Tower,^  after  a  stormy 
debate  in  council  on  the  justifiableness  of  such  a  measure. 
The  truth  was,  Gardiner,  finding  himself  likely  to  be  left 
in  a  minority  by  his  powerful  rivals  in  the  cabinet,  suc- 
cumbed to  thenr  wishes,  and,  instead  of  opposing  the 
motion,  supported  it,  and  kept  his  chancellorship,  for  a 
temporary  reconciliation  was  then  effected  between  him 
and  the  leaders  of  llie  Spanish  faction,  Arundel,  Paget, 
and  Petre,  of  which  the  blood  of  Elizabeth  was  the  in- 
tended cement  From  the  moment  this  trimming  states- 
man abandoned  the  liberal  policy  he  had  for  a  few  brief 
months  advocated,  he  shamed  not  to  become  the  most 
relentless  and  determined  of  those  who  sought  to  bring 
the  royal  maiden  to  the  block.'  On  the  Friday  before 
Fafan  Sunday,  he,  with  nine  more  of  the  council,  came 
into  her  presence,  and  there  charged  her,  both  with 
Wyat's  conspiracy,  and  the  rising  lately  made  in  the  west 
by  sir  Peter  Carew  and  others,  and  told  her  it  was  the 
queen's  pleasure  that  she  should  be  removed  to  the 
Tower."  The  name  of  this  doleful  prison,  which  her  own 
mother,  and,  more  recently,  her  cousin,  lady  Jane  Gray, 
had  found  their  next  step  to  the  scaffold,  filled  her  with 
dismay. 

^  I  trust,"  said  she,  **  that  her  majesty  will  be  fer 
more  gracious,  than  to  commit  to  that  place  a  true  and 
most  innocent  woman,  that  never  has  offended  her  in 
thought,  word,  or  deed."  She  then  entreated  the  lords 
to  intercede  for  her  with  the  queen,  which  some  of  them 
compassionately  promised  to  do,  and  testified  much  pity 
for  her  case.  About  an  hour  after,  four  of  them — ^namely, 
Gardiner,  the  lord  steward,  the  lord  treasurer,  and  the 
earl  of  Sussex — ^returned  with  an  order  to  discharge  all 
her  attendants,  except  her  gentleman  usher,  three  gentle- 

'  Renaud's  Despatches. 

*  Tytler.     Renaud.     Speed.     Fox. 
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women,  and  two  grooms  of  her  chamber/  Hitherto 
Elizabeth  had  been  in  the  honourable  keeping  of  the 
lord  chamberlain,  no  other  than  her  uncle,  lord  WiUiam 
Howard,  and  sir  Jolm  Gage,  but  now  that  a  sterner 
policy  was  adopted,  a  guard  was  placed  in  the  two  ante- 
rooms leading  to  her  chamber,  two  lords  with  an  armed 
force  in  the  hall,  and  two  hundred  Northern  white  coats 
in  the  garden,  to  prevent  all  possibility  of  rescue  or  es- 
cape. The  next  day,  the  earl  of  Sussex,  and  another 
lord  of  the  council,  announced  to  her  "  that  a  barge  was 
in  readiness  to  convey  her  to  the  Tower,  and  she  must 
prepare  to  go  as  the  tide  served,  which  would  tarry  for  no 
one."*  This  intimation  seems  to  have  inspired  Elizabeth 
with  a  determination  to  outstay  it,  since  the  delay  of 
every  hour  was  important  to  her  whose  fate  hung  on  a 
balance  so  nicely  poised.  She  implored  to  see  the 
queen  her  sister,  and  that  request  being  denied,  she 
dien  entreated  for  permission  to  write  to  her.  This  was 
peremptorily  refused  by  one  of  the  noblemen,  who  told 
her  "  diat  he  durst  not  suffer  it,  neither,  in  his  opinion, 
was  it  convenient" '  But  the  earl  of  Sussex,  whose  gene* 
rous  nature  was  touched  with  manly  compassion,  bent 
his  knee  before  her,  and  told  her  "  she  should  have 
liberty  to  write  her  mind,"  and  swore,  "  as  he  was  a  true 
man,  he  would  himself  deUver  it  to  the  queen,  whatso- 
ever came  of  it,  and  bring  her  back  the  answer." 

Elizabeth  then  addressed,  with  the  earnest  eloquence 
of  despair,  the  following  moving  letter  to  her  royal 
sister,  taking  good  care  not  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion 
till  the  tide  had  ebbed  so  far  as  to  render  it  impossible  to 
shoot  the  bridge  with  a  barge  that  turn. 

The  Ladt  Elizabeth  to  the  Queen.^ 
"  If  any  ever  did  try  this  old  sayihg,  *  that  a  king's  word  was  more  than, 
another  man's  oath/  I  must  humbly  beseech  your  majesty  to  yerify  it  in 

>  Speed.     Fox.  •  Ibid. 

'^  The  name  of  this  ungentle  peer  is  not  recorded,  from  motives  of  deli* 
cacyi  by  Fox  and  Holinshed,  but  he  is  supposed  to  be  Faulet,  Marquis  of 
Winchester,  who  was  alive  when  these  books  were  written. 

*  MS.  Harleian,  7190-2.  The  document,  in  its  original  orthography^ 
may  be  seen  in  sir  H.  Ellis's  Original  Letters,  2nd  series,  vol.  ii.  p.  255. 
The  commencing  sentence  of  this  letter  is  a  quotation  from  the  noble  speech 
of  king  John  of  France,  when  he  returned  to  his  captivity  in  England. 
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m9f  and  to  remember  your  ]ast  promise'  and  my  last  demand'— that  I  be 
not  condemned  without  answer  and  due  proof — which  it  seems  that  I  now 
am  ;  for  without  cause  proved,  I  am  by  your  council  from  you  commanded, 
to  go  to  the  Tower,  a  place  more  wanteid  for  a  false  traitor^  than  a  true 
subject.  Which  though  I  know  I  deserve  it  not,  yet  in  the  faoe  of  all  this 
realm  it  appears  proved.  I  pray  to  God  I  may  die  the  shamefullest  death 
that  any  ever  died,  if  I  may  mean  any  such  thing ;  and  to  this  present 
hour  I  protest  before  God  (who  shall  judge  my  truth  whatsoever  malies 
shall  devise)  that  I  never  practised,  counselled,  nor  consented  to  anything 
that  might  be  prejudicial  to  your  person  any  way,  or  dangerous  to  the 
state  by  any  means.  And  therefore  I  humbly  beseech  your  majesty  to  let 
mc  answer  afore  yourself,  and  not  suffisr  me  to  trust  to  your  councillors — 
yea,  and  that  afore  I  go  to  the  Tower — if  it  be  possible — ^if  not,  before  I 
be  further  condemned.  Howbeit,  I  trust  assuredly  your  highness  will 
give  me  leave  to  do  it  afore  I  go,  that  thus  shamefully  1  may  not  be  cried 
out  on,  as  I  now  shall  be— yea,  and  that  without  cause ! 

'*  Jjet  conscience  move  your  highness  to  pardon  this  my  boldness,  which 
innocency  procures  me  to  do,  together  with  hope  of  your  natural  kind- 
ness, which  I  trust  will  not  see  me  cast  away  without  desert,  which  what 
it  (her  desert)  is  I  would  desire  no  more  of  God,  but  that  you  truly  knew 
-—but  which  thing  I  think  and  believe,  you  shall  never  by  report  know, 
unless  by  yourself  you  hear.  I  have  heard  of  many  in  my  time  castaway, 
for  want  of  coming  to  the  presence  of  their  prince;  and  in  late  days  I 
heard  my  lord  of  Somerset  say,  that  if  his  brother  had  been  suflfered  to 
speak  with  him,  he  had  never  suffered,  but  persuasions  were  made  to  him 
so  great  that  be  was  brought  in  belief,  that  he  could  not  live  safely  if  the 
admiral  (lord  Thomas  Seymour)  lived,  and  that  made  him  give  consent  to 
his  death.  Though  these  persons  are  not  to  be  compared  to  your  majesty, 
yet  I  pray  God  the  like  evil  persuasions  persuade  not  one  sister  against  the 
other,  and  all,  for  that  they  have  heard  false  report,  and  the  truth  not 
known. 

**  Therefore^  once  again,  kneeling  with  humbleness  of  heart,  because  I 
am  not  suffered  to  bow  the  knees  of  my  body,  I  humbly  crave  to  speak 
with  your  highness,  which  I  would  not  be  so  bold  as  to  desire,  if  I  knew 
not  myself  most  clear,  as  I  know  myself  most  true. 

*'  And  as  for  the  traitor  Wyatt,  he  might,  peradventure,  write  me  a 
letter,  but  on  my  faith  I  never  received  any  from  him.  And  as  for  the 
copy  of  the  letter  sent  to  the  French  king,  I  pray  God  confound  me  eter- 
nally if  ever  I  sent  him  word,  message,  token,  or  letter,  by  any  means, 
and  to  this  truth  I  will  stand  in  till  my  death. 

"  Your  highnesses  most  faithful  subject,  that  hath  been  from  the  be-> 
ginning,  and  will  be  to  my  end. 

"  Elizabeth. 

**  I  humbly  crave  but  only  one  word  of  answer  from  yourself." 

This  letter,  written,  as  has  been  shewn,  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  possesses  more  perspicuity  and  power  than 
any  other  composition  from  the  pen  of  Elizabeth,     She 

'  This  promise  must  have  been  given  at  the  last  interview  of  the  royal 
sisters,  before  Elizabeth  retired  to  Ashridge,  when  she  had  to  clear  herself 
from  conspiring  with  NoaiUes,  the  French  ambassador,  as  before  related. 
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had  not  time  to  hammer  out  artificial  sentences,  so  com- 
pletely entangled  with  far-fetched  metaphors  and  pedantic 
quotations,  that  a  commentator  is  required  to  construe 
every  one  of  her  ambiguous  paragraphs.  No  such  am- 
biguity is  used  here,  where  she  pleads  for  her  life  in  good 
earnest,  and  in  unequivocal  language  appeals  boldly^ 
from  the  inimical  privy  council,  to  her  sister's  natural 
affection,  and  the  event  proved  in  the  end,  that  she  did  not 
appeal  in  vain.  Yet  her  majesty  shewed  no  symptoms 
of  relenting,  at  the  time  it  was  delivered,  being  exceedingly 
angry  with  Sussex  for  having  lost  the  tide,  and,  according 
to  Renaud,  she  rated  her  council  soundly  for  having  pre* 
sumed  to  deviate  from  the  instructions  she  had  issued.^ 
The  next  tide  did  not  serve  till  midnight,  misgivings 
were  felt,  lest  some  project  were  in  agitation  among 
her  friends  and  confederates,  to  efiect  a  rescue  under 
cover  of  the  darkness,  and  so  it  was  decided  that  they 
would  defer  her  removal  till  the  following  day.  This  was 
Palm  Sunday,  and  the  council  considered  that  it  would 
be  the  safest  plan  to  have  the  princess  conveyed  to  the 
Tower  by  water  during  the  time  of  morning  service,  and 
on  that  account  the  people  were  strictly  enjoined  to  carry 
their  palms  to  church. 

Sussex  and  the  lord  treasurer  were  with  Elizabeth  soon 
after  nine  o'clock  that  morning,  and  informed  her  thai 
the  time  was  now  come,  that  her  grace  must  away  with 
them  to  the  Tower.  She  replied,  ^'  The  Lord's  will  be 
done;  I  am  contented,  seeing  it  is  the  queen's  pleasurcw" 
Yet  as  she  was  conducted  throu^  the  garden  to  the 
barge,  she  turned  her  eyes  towards  every  window  in  the 
lingering  hope,  as  it  was  thought,  of  seeing  some  (me  who 
would  espouse  her  cause,  and  finding  herself  disap- 
pointed in  this,  she  passionately  exclaimed,''!  marvel  what 
the  nobles  mean  by  suffering  me,  a  prince,  to  be  led  into 
captivity,  the  Lord  knoweth  wherefore,  for  myself  I  do 
not."* 

Her  escort  hurried  her  to  the  barge,  being  anxious  to 
pass  the  shores  of  London  at  a  time  when  they  would  be 

*  See  bis  letter  to  the  emperor  Charles,  dated  March  22|  1553-4^  in 
lytler's  Mary.  *  Speed.    Fox. 
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least  likely  to  attrauct  attention ;  but  in  their  efiforts  not  to 
be  too  late,  ihej  were  too  early,  for  the  tide  had  not  risen 
sufficiently  high  to  allow  the  barge  to  shoot  the  bridge, 
where  the  fall  of  the  water  was  so  great  that  the  experi- 
enced boatmen  declined  attempting  it.  The  peers  urged 
them  to  proceed,  and  they  lay  hovering  upon  the  water 
in  extreme  danger  for  a  lime,  and  at  length  their  caution 
was  overpowered,  by  the  imperative  orders  of  llie  two 
noblemen,  who  insisted  on  their  passing  the  arch.  They 
reluctantly  essayed  to  do  so,  and  struck  the  stem  of  the 
barge  against  the  starling,  and  not  without  great  difficulty 
and  much  peril  succeeded  in  clearing  it.  Not  one,  per- 
haps, of  the  anxious  spectators,  who,  from  the  houses 
which  at  that  time  overhung  the  bridge,  beheld  the 
jeopardy  of  that  boat^s  company,  suspected  the  quality 
of  the  pale  girl,  whose  escape  firom  a  watery  grave  must 
have  elicited  an  ejaculation  of  thanksgiving  from  many  a 
kindly  heart.  Elizabeth  objected  to  being  landed  at  the 
traitor's  gate,  ^^  neither  well  could  she,  unless  she  should 
step  into  the  water  over  her  shoe,*'  she  said.  One  of  the 
lords  told  her  ^^  she  must  not  choose,"  and  as  it  was  then 
raining,  offered  her  his  cloak.  ^^  She  dashed  it  from  her, 
with  a  good  dash,"  says  our  author,^  and  as  she  set  her 
foot  on  ihe  stairs,  exclaimed, — ^*  Here  lands  as  true  a  sub- 
ject, being  prisoner,  as  ever  landed  at  these  stairs.  Before 
thee,  O  God,  I  speak  it,  having  no  other  friend  but  thee 
alone  !"  To  which  the  nobles  who  escorted  her  replied, 
"  If  it  were  so,  it  was  the  better  for  her."  When  she  came 
to  the  gate  a  number  of  the  warders  and  servants  belong- 
ing to  the  Tower  were  drawn  up  in  rank,  and  some  of 
them,  as  she  passed,  knelt  and  "  prayed  God  to  presence 
her  grace,"  for  which  they  were  afterwards  reprimanded. 
Instead  of  passing  through  the  gates  to  which  she  had 
been  thus  conducted,  Elizabeth  seated  herself  on  a  cold 
damp  stone,  with  the  evident  intention  of  not  entering  a 
prison  which  had  proved  so  fatal  to  her  race.  Bridges^ 
the  lieutenant  of  flie  Tower,  said  to  her,  "  Madam,  you 
had  best  come  out  of  the  rain,  for  you  sit  un wholesomely ." 

•    Fox. 
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"  Better  sit  here  than  in  a  worse  place,"  she  replied,  "  for 
God  knoweth,  not  I,  whither  you  will  bring  me."* 

On  hearing  these  words,  her  gentleman  usher  burst 
into  a  passion  of  weeping,  which  she  perceiving,  chid  him 
for  his  weakness  in  thus  giving  way  to  his  feeUngs,  and 
discouraging  her,  whom  he  ought  rather  to  comfort  and 
support,  especially  knowing  her  truth  to  be  such  that  no 
man  bad  any  cause  to  weep  for  her ;"  when,  however, 
she  was  inducted  into  the  apartment  appointed  for  her. 
confinement,  and  the  doors  made  fast  upon  her  with 
locks  and  bolts,  she  was  sore  dismayed,  but  called  for 
her  book,  and  gathering  the  sorrowful  remnant  of  her 
servants  round  her,  begged  them  to  unite  with  her  in 
prayer  for  the  divine  protection  and  succour.  Meantime 
the  lords  of  the  council  who  had  brought  her  to  the 
Tower  proceeded  to  deliver  their  instructions  to  the  au- 
thorities there  for  her  safe  keeping ;  but  when  some  mea- 
sure of  unnecessary  rigour  was  suggested  by  one  of  the 
commissioners,  the  earl  of  Sussex,  who  appears  to  have 
been  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  ungracious  office  that 
had  been  put  upon  him,  and  the  unmanly  conduct  of  his 
associates,  sternly  admonished  them  in  these  words : — 
"  Let  us  take  heed,  my  lords,  that  we  go  not  beyond  our 
commission,  for  she  was  our  king's  daughter,  and  is,  we 
know,  the  prince  next  in  blood,  wherefore  let  us  so  deal 
with  her  now,  that  we  have  not,  if  it  so  happen,  to  answer 
for  our  dealings  hereafter."* 

^  Fox;  Speed;  HoUnsbed.  *  Ibid. 
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CHAPTER  HI. 

Elizabeth  in  the  Tower — Examined  by  Gardiner  and  the  council — Con* 
fronted  with  sir  J.  Crofts — Her  expostulation— Rigorous  examination 
of  her  servants — Compelled  to  hear  mass — Harsh  treatment  of  her 
Protestant  ladies — Her  deportment  in  prison — Precaations  against  her 
escape — The  Spanish  ambassador  urges  her  execution -»Wy at  ex* 
onerates  her  on  the  scaffold — She  is  permitted  to  take  the  air — Sym- 
pathy of  children  for  Elizabeth— Flowers  brought  her  in  the  Tow^ 
garden— Warden's  child  examined  by  the  council — Her  cause  favoured 
by  her  unde  (Lord  W.  Howard)  and  Arundel — Illness  of  the  queen — 
Attempt  of  Gardiner  to  destroy  Elizabeth — Mary  replaces  her  sister's- 
pictnre — Refuses  to  have  her  tried — Elizabeth  taken  from  the  Tower 
to  Richmond  by  water — Refises  to  marry  Philibert  of  Savoy — Harsh 
treatment  on  her  journey  to  Woodstock— Sympathy  of  the  people — 
Lord  W]lliam*g  hospitality  to  Elizabeih— Her  captivity  at  Woodstock 
— Her  prison  verses— Her  needle-work — Dangerous  illness — Re* 
covery — Journey  to  Hampton  Court — Literview  with  Gardiner,  &c, — 
Her  spirited  conduct — Her  interview  with  the  queen — Reconciliation 
— Joins  the  royal  parties  at  Christmas — Takes  her  place  next  the 
queen — Homage  paid  to  her  by  Philip  II. — She  again  rejects  Phili- 
bert of  Savoy — Returns  to  Woodstock — Accusations  of  sorcery  with 
Dr.  Dee— Philip  IL's  friendship  for  Elizabeth— She  is  permitted  to 
return  to  Hatfield — Sir  T.  Pope  her  castellan— His  courtesy  to  Eliza- 
beth— Fetes  and  pageants — Implication  in  new  plots — Her  letter  to  the 
queen— She  visits  the  court— Meditates  withdrawing  to  France- 
Fresh  reconciliation  with  the  queen— Offer  by  the  prince  of  Sweden— 
Her  prudent  conduct — Appointed  successor  to  the  crown — Mary's  last 
requests  to  her— Contradictory  statements — Interview  with  the  Spa* 
nish  ambassador — Sups  with  him  at  lady  Clinton*s — Their  conversa- 
tion— Queen  Mary  sends  her  the  crown  jewels — Premature  reports  of 
Mary's  death — Elizabeth  sends  Throckmorton — Death  of  the  queen 
announced  to  her — Her  exclamation  on  being  saluted  queen. 

It  was  on  the  18th  of  March  that  Elizabeth  was  lodged 
in  the  Tower,  and  she  was  soon  afterwards  subjected  to  a 
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rigorous  examination  by  the  lord  chancellor  Gardiner, 
with  nine  other  of  the  lords  of  the  council.  They  ques- 
tioned her  on  her  motives  for  her  projected  remove  to 
Donnington  Castle  during  the  late  insurrection.  Eliza- 
beth,  being  taken  by  surprise,  allowed  her  natural  pro- 
pensity for  dissimulation  to  betray  her  into  the  childish 
equivocation  of  affecting  to  be  unconscious  that  she  had 
such  a  house  as  Donnington/  When  sir  James  Crofts 
was  brought  in  and  confronted  with  her,  she  recollected 
herself,  and  said,  ^^  As  touching  my  remove  to  Donning- 
ton, my  officers,  and  you,  sir  James  Crofts,  being  then 
present,  can  well  testify  whetiher  any  rash  or  unbeseem- 
^g  woid  did  then  pa^  mj  Ups,  wMch  might  not  have 
well  become  a  faithftd  and  loyal  subject." 

Thus  adjured,  sir  James  Crofts  knelt  to  her  and  said, 
**  He  was  heartily  sorry  to  be  brought  in  that  day  to  be 
a  witness  against  her  grace,  but  he  took  God  to  record 
that  he  never  knew  anything  of  her,  worthy  the  least 
suspicion."* 

"  My  lords,"  said  Elizabetl^  "  meihinks  you  do  me 
wrong  to  examine  every  mean  prisoner  against  me ;  if 
they  have  done  evil,  let  them  answer  for  it.  I  pray  you, 
join  me  not  with  such  offenders.  Touching  my  remove 
fi*om  Ashridge  to  Donnington,  I  do  remember  me  that 
Mr.  Hoby,  mine  officers,  and  you,  sir  James  Crofts,  had 
some  talk  about  it;  but  what  is  that  to  the  purpose? 
Might  I  not,  my  lords,  go  to  mine  own  houses  at  all 
times  ?"' 

Whereupon  the  lord  (^  Arundel,  kneeling  down,  ob- 
served, ^^  tLat  her  grace  said  truth,  and  that  himself  was 
sorry  to  see  her  troubled  about  such  vain  matters." 

"  Well,  my  lords,"  rejoined  she,  "  you  sift  me  nar- 
rowly, but  you  can  do  no  more  than  God  hath  appointed, 
unto  whom  I  pray  to  forgive  you  all."  * 

This  generous  burst  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  earl 
of  Arundel  must  have  had  a  startling  effect  on  all  pre- 

'  Heywood's  England's  Elizabeth.     Lingard. 
'  Heywood.     Fox. 

*  Speed.     Fox.     Bright's  Miraculous  PreserratioD. 

*  l^eed. 
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sent,  for  he  had  been  foremost  in  the  death-cry  against 
Elizabeth,  and  had  urged  the  queen  to  bring  her  to  trial 
and  execution.  Blinded  by  the  malignant  excitement  of 
party  feeling,  he  had,  doubtless,  so  fkr  deceived  himself 
as  to  regard  such  a  measure  as  a  stem  duty  to  the  nation 
at  large,  in  order  to  prevent  future  insurrections,  by  sacri- 
ficing one  person  for  the  security  of  Mary's  government ; 
but  when  he  saw  and  heard  the  young  defenceless  woman, 
whom  he  and  his  colleagues  had  visited  in  her  lonely 
prison  room,  to  browbeat  and  to  entangle  in  her  talk,  his 
heart  smote  him  for  the  cruel  part  he  bad  taken,  and  he 
yielded  to  the  generous  impulse  which  prompted  him  to 
express  his  conviction  of  her  innocence,  and  his  remorse 
for  the  injurious  treatment  to  which  she  was  subjected. 
So  powerfiil  was  the  re-action  of  his  feelings  on  this 
occasion,  that  he  not  only  laboured  as  strenuously  for 
the  preservation  of  Elizabeth,  as  he  had  hitherto  done 
for  her  destruction,  but  even  went  so  far  as  to  offer  his 
heir  to  her  for  a  husband,  and  subsequently  made  her  a 
tender  of  his  own  hand,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
persevering  of  her  wooers.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  Eliza- 
beth, then  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  very  fairly  en- 
dowed by  nature,  exerted  all  her  fascinations  to  entangle 
the  heart  of  this  stem  pillar  of  her  sister's  throne  in  the 
perplexities  of  a  delusive  passion  for  herself.  That  the 
royal  coquette  indulged  the  stately  old  earl  with  deceitful 
hopes,  appears  evident  by  the  tone  he  assumed  towards 
her  after  her  accession  to  the  throne,  and  his  jealousy 
of  his  handsome,  audacious  rival,  Robert  Dudley ;  but 
of  this,  hereafter. 

Elizabeth's  confinement  in  the  Tower  was,  at  first,  so 
rigorous,  that  she  was  not  permitted  to  see  any  one  but 
the  servants  who  had  been  selected  by  the  council  to 
wait  upon  her — a  service  fraught  with  danger  even  to 
those  who  were  permitted  to  perform  it.  As  for  the  other 
members  of  her  household,  several  were  in  prison,  and 
one  of  these,  Edmund  Tremaine,  was  subjected  to  the 
infliction  of  torture,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  extort  evidence 
against  her.^ 

1  Speed. 
VOL.  VI.  H 
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Before  Elizabeth  had  been  two  days  in  the  Tower,  ihd 
use  of  English  prayers  and  Protestant  ntes  were  pro- 
hibited, and  she  was  required  to  hear  mass.  One  of  hes 
ladies,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sands^  refased  to  attend  that  ser- 
vice ;  on  which  her  father  brought  abbot  Feckenham  to 
persuade  her  to  it ;  but  as  she  continued  firm  in  her 
resistance,  she  wa&  dismissed  from  her  office,  and  another 
lady,  Mrs.  Coldebum,  appointed  in  her  stead.^  Another 
ef  Elizabeth's  ladies,  llie  beandfiil  Isabella  Mark^ 
ham,  who  was  just  maxiied  to  sir  John  Harrington, 
was  also  sequestered  firom  her  service,  on  account  of 
her  heretical  opinions,  and  committed  to  a  prison 
lodging  in  the  Tower,  with  her  husband,  whose  offence 
was  having  conveyed  a  letter  to  the  princess.  This  mis- 
demeanor, however,  appears  to  have  been  committed  as 
fer  back  as  the  second  year  of  Edward  VL,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  allusions  Harrington  makes  to  his  former 
master,  the  lord  admiral,  Thomas  Seymour,  in  the  spirited 
letter  of  remonstrance  which  he  addressed  to  Gardiner, 
on  the  subject  of  his  imprisonment  and  that  of  his  wife. 
Nothing  can  afford  a  more  beautiM  picture,  of  the  attach- 
ment subsisting  between  the  captive  princess  and  these 
faithfol  adherents  than  this  letter,  which  is  written  in  the 
fearless  spirit  of  a  true  knight  and  noble-minded  gentle- 
man : — 

**  My  lord, 

**■  This  mine  faamble  prayer  doth  ctmie  with  much  sorrow,  for  any  deed 
4>f  evil  that  I  have  done  to  your  lordship ;  but,  alas !  I  know  of  none, 
save  such  duty  to  the  lady  Elizabeth  as  I  am  bounden  to  pay  her  at  all 
times ;  and  if  this  matter  breedeth  in  you  such  writi^h  towards  her  and 
me,  I  shall  not,  in  this  mine  imprisonment,  repent  thereo£  My  wife  is 
her  servant,  and  doth  but  rejoice  in  this  our  misery  when  we  look  with 
whom  we  are  holden  in  bondage.  Our  gracious  king  Henry  did  ever 
advance  our  family's  good  estate^  as  did  his  pious  father  aforetime ;  where* 
fore  our  service  is  in  remembrance  of  such  good  kindness,  albeit  there 
jieedeth  none  other  cause  to  render  our  tendance,  sith  the  lady  Elizabeth 
beareth  such  piety  and  godly  af!ection  to  all  virtue.  Consider  that  your 
)ordship  aforetime  hath  combated  with  much  like  afiliction :  why,  then, 
i^ould  not  our  state  cause  you  to  recount  the  same,  and  breed  pity  to 
.US' ward?  Mine  poor  lady  hath  greater  cause  to  wail,  than  we  of  such  small 
degree,  but  her  rare  example  affbrdeth  comfort  to  us,  and  shameth  our 
complaint.  Why,  my  good  lord,  must  I  be  thus  annoyed  for  one  deed 
«f  special  good  will  to  the  lady  Elizabeth,  in  bearing  a  letter  sent  from 

^  Strype. 
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<me  that  had  Mmeh  right  to  gim  me  hh  eammamth^  Mid  to  one  Aat  had  such 
ri^t  to  all  mine  hearty  senrice? 

"  May  God  iodine  you  to  amend  all  this  cruelty,  and  ever  and  anon 
turn  our  prayer  in  good  and  merciful  consideration.  My  lord  admiral 
Seymour  did  truly  win  my  love  amidst  this  hard  mid  deadly  annoyance* 
Now  may  the  same  like  pity  touch  your  heart,  and  deal-  us  better  usage. 
His  service  was  ever  joyful,  and  why  must  this  be  afflicting?  Mine 
aoncient  Idndred  have  ever  held  their  duty  and  liege  obeysance,  nor  will  I 
do  them  such  dishonour  as  may  blot  out  dieir  worthy  deeds,  but  will  ever 
abide  in  all  honesty  and  love.  If  you  should  give  ear  to  my  complaint, 
it  will  bind  me  to  thankfully  repay  this  kindness ;  but  if  not,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  sufkr,  and  rest  ourselves  in  Godt  whose  mercy  is  sure  and  sale, 
and  in  tdl  true  love  to  her  (the  princess  Elisabeth)  who  doth  honour  us 
in  tender  sort,  and  scorneth  not  to  shed  her  tears  with  ours.  I  commend 
your  lordship  to  God's  appointment,  and  rest,  sorely  afflicted, 

"  Prom  the  Toure,  1554."«  «  Johh  Harrington.'* 

The  above  most  interesting  letter  is  the  more  valuable 
because  it  affords  the  testimony  of  the  accompUshed 
writer  as  to  the  personal  deportment  of  Elizabeth  among 
her  own  immediate  friends  during  their  mutual  imprison- 
ment in  the  Tower.  Sir  John  Harrington  the  younger 
says — "  that  his  parents  had  not  any  comfort  to  beguile 
their  affliction  but  the  sweet  words  and  sweeter  deeds  of 
their  mistress  and  fellow-prisoner,  the  princess  Eliza- 
beth." 

'  This  can  only  allude  'to  Harrington's  former  master,  Seymour  of 
Sudley,  as  the  context  proves. 

'  Nugae  Antiquae,  by  sir  John  Harrington  the  younger,  the  son  of  this 
faithfiil  man,  to  whom  Elizabeth  stood  godmother,  llie  imprisonment 
and<  harsh  treatment  of  his  parents  is  indignantly  recorded  by  the  godsou 
of  Elizabeth  among  the  evil  deeds  of  Gardiner,  #hich  he  sums  up  in  these 
words: — "Lastly,  the  plots  he  laid  to  entrap  the  lady  Elizabeth,  his 
terrible  hard  usage  of  all  her  followers,  I  cannot  yet  scarce  think  of  with 
charity,  nor  write  of  with  patience.  My  fetber,  only  for  carrying  of  a 
letter  to  tlie  lady  Elizabeth,  and  professing  to  wish  her  well,  he  kept  in 
the  Tower  twelve  months,  and  made  him  spend  a  thousand  pounds  ere  he 
could  be  free  of  that  trouble.  My  mother,  that  then  served  the  said  lady 
Elizabeth,  he  caused  to  be  sequestered  from  her  as  an  heretic,  so  that  her 
own  father  durst  not  take  her  into  Ids  house,  but  she  was  glad  to  sojourn 
with  one  Mr.  Topclife ;  so,  as  I  may  say  in  some  sort,  this  bishop  perse- 
cuted me  before  I  was  born." — Nugae  Antiquae,  vol.  ii.  pp.  67,  68. 

It  was  on  the  discharge  of  lady  Harrington,  which  took  place  some 
months  before  that  of  her  husband,  that  s^e  was  refused  an  asylum  by 
her  father.  Sir  John  Harrington,  becoming  weary  of  his  long  incarcera- 
tion, vented  his  indignant  feelings  in  some  bitterly  satirical  verses, 
addressed  to  Gardiner,  which  he  had  the  temerity  to  send  to  his  powerful 
adversary.  Gardiner  instantly  ordered  him  to  be  released  from  his  cap- 
tivity, observing,  that  but  for  his  saucy  sonnet  he  was  worthy  to  have  lain 
a  year  longer  in  the  Tower. 

h2 
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In  after  years  Elizabeth  herself  told  Castelnau,  the- 
French  ambassador,  when  adverting  to  this  period,' 
"  that  she  was  in  great  danger  of  losing  her  life  from  the 
displeasure  her  sister  had  conceived  against  her,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  accusations  that  were  fabricated,  on  the 
subject  of  her  correspondence  with  the  king  of  France ; 
and  having  no  hope  of  escaping,  she  desired  to  make 
her  sister  only  one  request,  which  was,  that  she  might 
have  her  head  cut  off  with  a  sword,  as  in  France,  and  not 
with  an  axe,  after  the  present  fashion  adopted  in  England, 
and  therefore  desired  that  an  executioner  might  be  sent 
for  out  of  France,  if  it  were  so  determined."  What 
frightful  visions,  connected  with  the  last  act  of  her  unfor- 
tunate mother's  tragedy,  must  have  haunted  the  prison-^ 
musings  of  the  royal  captive  !  who  having  but  recently 
recovered  from  a  long  and  severe  malady,  was  probably 
suffering  from  physical  depression  of  spirits  at  tiiis  time. 
The  traditions  of  the  Tower  of  London  affirm,  that  tlie 
lodging  of  the  princess  Elizabeth  was  immediately  under 
the  great  alarum  bell,  which  in  case  of  any  attempt  being 
made  for  her  escape,  was  to  have  raised  its  clamorous 
'  tocsin,  to  summon  assistance,  and  the  hue  and  crj'^  for 
pursuit.  It  seems  scarcely  probable,  however,  that  she 
would  have  been  placed  in  such  close  contiguity  with 
Courtenay,  unless  the  proximity  were  artfiilly  contiived,. 
as  a  snare  to  liu^e  them  into  a  stolen  intercourse,  or  at- 
tempts at  correspondence,  for  the  purpose  of  fmnishing  a 
fresh  mass  of  evidence  against  them. 

In  a  letter,  of  the  3rd  of  April,  Renaud  relates  the  par- 
ticulars of  two  successive  interviews,  which  he  had  had 
with  the  queen  and  some'of  tlie  members  of  her  council, 
on  the  measures  necessary  to  be  adopted  for  the  security 
of  Don  Philip's  person,  before  he  would  ventiu-e  himself 
in  England.  His  excellency  states,  "  that  he  had  as- 
sured the  queen,  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  trials  and  executions  of  the  criminals,  especially 
those  of  Courtenay  and  EUzabeth,  should  be  concluded 
before  the  anival  of  the  prince.  The  queen  evasively 
replied  "  that  she  had  neither  rest  nor  sleep  for  the  anxiety 

*  Memoir  de  Castelnau,  i.  p.  32. 
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she  took  for  the  security  of  his  highness  at  his  coming.'' 
Oardiner  then  remarked,  "  that  as  long  as  EUzabeth  was 
alive,  there  was  no  hope  that  the  kingdom  could  be  tran- 
<fvalj  but  if  every  one  went  to  work  as  roundly  as  he  did 
in  providing  remedies,  things  would  go  on  better." 

"  As  touching  Courtenay,"  pursues  Renaud,  "  there  is 
matter  sufficient  against  him  to  make  his  punishment 
certain,  but  for  EUzabeth  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
obtain  matter  sufficient  for  her  conviction,  because  those 
persons  with  whom  she  was  in  commimication  have  iied.' 
Nevertheless,  her  majesty  tells  me,  ^'  that  from  day  to  day 
they  are  fin<hng  more  proofs  against  her.  That  especially 
they  had  several  witnesses,  who  deposed  as  to  die  pre- 
paration of  arms  and  provisions,  which  she  made  for  the 
purpose  of  rebelUng  with  the  others,  and  of  maintaining 
herself  in  strength  in  a  house  to  which  she  sent  the  sup- 
plies." This  was  of  course  Donnington  Castle,  to  which 
allusion  has  so  often  been  made. 

Renaud  then  proceeds  to  relate  the  substance  of  a  con- 
versation, he  had  had  with  Paget,  on  the  subject  of  Eliza- 
beth, in  which  he  says,  that  Paget  told  him,  '^  that  if  they 
could  not  procure  sufficient  evidence  to  enable  them  to 
put  her  to  death,  the  best  way  of  disposing  of  her  would 
be,  to  send  her  out  of  the  kingdom,  through  the  medium 
of  a  foreign  marriage,''  and  the  prince  of  Piedmont  was 
named  as  the  most  eligible  person  on  whom  to  bestow 
•her.  Great  advantages  were  offered  to  all  parties.  Paget 
considered  if  this  convenient  union  could  be  effected,  it 
would  obviate  all  the  dangers  and  difficulties  involved  in 
the  unpopular  marriage  between  Queen  Mary  and  Philip 
of  Spain,  and  if  EUzabeth  could  be  induced  to  consent 
to  such  an  alUance,  her  own  rights  in  the  succession 
were  to  be  secured  to  her  consort,  in  the  event  of  the 
queen  having  no  children,  for  the  minister  added,  "  he 
could  see  no  way  by  which  she  could  at  present,  be  ex- 
cluded or  deprived  of  the  right,  which  the  ParUament 
had  given  her." 

If  we  may  rely  on  Holinshed,  whose  testimony  as  a 

»  Among  these  was  Sir  Francis  Knollys,  the  husband  of  the  daughter 
of  her  aunt,  Mary  Bolcyn. 
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coKxtemporaiy,  is,  at  any  rate,  deserving  of  attention,  Eliza- 
beth's table,  labile  she  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  was 
siqyplied  at  her  own  cost.  He  ^ves  a  curious  account 
of  the  disputes  that  took  place  daily,  between  the  autho- 
rities in  the  Tower,  and  the  servants  of  the  princess,  who 
w^ere  appointed  to  purvey  for  her.  These,  when  they 
brought  her  daily  diet  to  the  outer  ^ate  of  the  Towei^ 
were  requited  to  deliver  it,  says  our  chromcler,  ^to  the 
common  rascal  soldiers,"  <and  they  considerix^  it  un* 
meet  Aat  it  idiould  pass  thorough  such  hands,  Tequesled 
ike  %ice  chamberlain,  sir  John  Gage,  who  had  personal 
diarge  and  XMmtrol  over  the  royal  captive,  that  &ey  mzgfa^ 
be  permitted  to  deliver  it  widun  the  Tower  themselves. 
33us  he  r^sed,  on  die  jdea  ihat  the  lady  Elizabeth  was  a 
prisoner  and  should  be  treated  as  such,  and  when  litey 
remoDfitrated  with  him,  be  threatened  that  ^^  if  they  dSA 
«x&er  frown  or  shrug  at  Mm,  he  would  set  diem  wbere 
they  should  neidier  see  sun  nor  moon.''  Eidaer  diey,  or 
dieir  mistress,  had  the  boldness  to  appeal  to  Ibe  lords  of 
the  councS,  by  witom  ten  of  die  princess's  own  servants 
were  appmnted  to  superintend  die  purveyances  and  cook- 
ing department,  and  to  «erve  at  ber  table— namely,  #wo 
y«eomen  of  her  chamber,  two  of  her  robes,  two  of  her 
pantry  and  ewry,  one  of  iier  buttery,  one  of  ber  ceUar, 
anodier  of  her  larder,  and  two  of  bear  kitciien.  At  £rst 
the  chamberlain  was  much  diseased,  and  continued  to 
annoy  diem  by  various  means,  diough  he  afterwards  be- 
ba^ed  more  courteously,  and  good  cause  why,  adds  die 
chromcler,  ^^for  he  had  good  d^er,  andfu^  of  the  best^ 
and  her  grace  paid  far  it." 

From  a  letter  of  Benaud  to  the  emperor,  dated  the  7th 
of  April,  we  find  there  were  high  w»rds  between  Eliza- 
bedi's  kisifignoaai,  die  admiral,  lord  William  H<7ward,  and 
sir  John  Gage,  about  a  letter  fidl  of  seditious  expresBions 
in  her  &rV8ur,  which  had  been  found  in  the  street.  In 
what  manner  lord  William  Howard  identified  sir  John 
Gage  with  this  attempt  to  ascertain  the  state  of  public 
feeHng  towards  Elizabedi,  or  whether  he  susipeoted  it  of 
being  a  device  for  accusing  her  friends,  it  is  difficult  to 
judge,  but  he  passionately  told  Gage,  that "  she  would  be 
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the  cause  of  cutting  off  «o  many  heads  diat  both  he  and 
othexB  would  repent  it/^ 

On  the  I3di  of  April,  Wyat  was  brought  to  the  block, 
and  on  &e  «caffold  'pob&ly  retracted  all  tliat  he  had 
fermerl  J  «aid,  in  the  Yam  hope  of  escaping  the  penalty  of 
his  own  treason^  to  cxiimnate  Elizabeth  and  Courtenaj:. 

Up  to  this  p«dod,  the  imprisanment  of  Elizabeth  had 
heen  #o  estreonely  rigorous,  that  she  had  not  been  per- 
loitted  to  cross  the  threshold  of  her  own  apartments,  and 
BOW,  her  health  beginuiug  to  g^ve  way  again,  die  enr 
^seated  peisimsBion  to  take  a  lifede  air  and  exercise.  Lord 
Chaiisios,  the  constable  of  the  Tower,  expressed  ^^  his 
negvet  St  being  compelled  to  refitse  her,  as  it  was  con- 
izary  to  Ms  orders."  6be  Avon  adced  leave  to  walk  only 
in  ithe  suite  of  apartments  called  the  queen's  lodgings. 
He  appUed  tolhe  ccmncilfor  instructions,  and,  after  sooie 
^nssion,  the  indulgence  was  granted,  but  only  on  can- 
daiion  ihat  himself  the  lord  chambedain,  and  three  of 
ihe  queen^s  ladies,  who  were  selected  for  that  purpose, 
aoseoinpanied  her,  and  that  she  shcnild  not  be  pecmitted 
to  i^w  h«*seif  at  the  windows,  winch  were  ordered  to  be 
Jfiept  sfaot.  A  :few  days  afterwards,  as  Elizabeth  e^ 
dently  required  air  as  well  tas  exercise,  she  was  alloif  ed 
4o  wsdk  in  a  little  garden  that  was  enclosed  with  higli 
piales,  hat  the  «cither  prisoneis  were  strictly  ei^oined  ^^not 
xSD  nmch  as  to  look  in  iJiat  Section  while  her  grace 
^femajoed  dierein/^^ 

3]fae  powesefiil  interest  that  was  excited  £}r  the  capdve 
prkioess  at  this  feacfhl  oisis,  may  be  conjectured  by  the 
finely  sjpmpodiy  manifested  towards  her  by  the  children  of 
Ae  officers  and  sonrants  of  the  royal  fortvess,  who  brought 
lier  offerings  of  flowers.  One  of  these  tender-heazted 
little  ones  was  the  child  of  Martin,  the  keeper  of  the 
-queen's  xobes ;  another  was  called  little  Susanna,  a  babe 
not  aboT%  thr^e  years  old ;  there  was  also  anodiier  anfitot 
girl,  who  having  one  day  found  some  little  keys,  carried 
ihem  io  die  princess  when  she  wsm  walkingin  the  garden, 
and  innocently  told  her,  "  she  had  brought  her  the  keys 
now,  so  she  need  not  always  stay  tbene,  J^iit  might  unlock 
the  gates  and  go  abroad.' 

*  Speed.     Fox.     Warton.  *  Strypew 
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Elizabeth  was  all  her  life  remarkable  for  her  love  of 
children,  and  her  natural  affection  for  them,  was  doubtless 
greatly  increased,  by  the  artless  traits  of  generous  feeling 
and  sympathy?  which  she  experienced  in  her  time  of 
trouble,  from  her  infant  partisans  in  the  Tower.  How 
jealous  a  watch  was  kept  on  her,  and  them,  may  be  ga- 
thered from  the  following  passage  in  one  of  Renaud's 
letters  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.^  "  It  is  asserted  that 
Courtenay  has  sent  his  regards  to  the  lady  Elizabeth  by 
a  child  of  five  years  old,  who  is  in  the  Tower,  the  son  of 
one  of  the  soldiers  there.  This  passage  authenticates 
the  pretty  incident,  related  in  the  life  of  Elizabeth,  in 
Foxs  Appendix,  where  we  are  told,  that  at  the  hour 
she  was  accustomed  to  walk  in  the  garden  in  the  Tower, 
there  usually  repaired  unto  her  a  little  boy  about  four 
years  old,  the  child  of  one  of  the  people  of  the  Tower,  in 
whose  pretty  prattling  she  took  great  pleasure.  He  was 
accustomed  to  bring  her  flowers,'  and  to  receive  at  her 
hands  such  things  as  commonly  please  children,  which 
bred  a  great  suspicion  in  the  chancellor,  that  by  this 
child,  letters  were  exchanged  between  the  princess  Eliza- 
beth and  Courtenay,  and  so  thoroughly  was  the  matter 
sifted,  that  the  innocent  little  creature  was  examined  by 
the  lords  of  the  council,  and  plied  with  alternate  pro- 
mises of  rewards  if  he  would  tell  the  truth  and  confess 
who  sent  him  to  the  lady  Elizabeth  with  letters,  and  to 
whom  he  carried  tokens  from  her,  and  threats  of  punish- 
ment if  he  persisted  in  denying  it.  Nothing,  however, 
could  be  extracted  from  the  child,  and  he  was  dismissed 
with  threats,  and  his  father,  who  was  severely  repri- 
manded, was  enjoined  not  to  suffer  his  boy  to  resort  any 
more  to  her  grace,  which  nevertheless  he  attempted  the 
next  day  to  do,  but  finding  the  door  locked,  he  peeped 
through  a  hole,  and  called  to  the  princess  who  was  walk- 
ing in  the  garden,  ^'  Mistress,  I  can  bring  you  no  more 
flowers  now." 

The  Tower  was  at  that  time  crowded  with  prisoners  of 

>  Dated  1st  of  May,  1554.     Tytler's  Edward  and  Mary,  toI.  ii.  p.  285. 
*  Fox.     Speed.     See  the  Vignette. 
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state,  among  whom,  besides  Elizabeth^s  kinsman  and 
political  lover  Courtenay,  were  sir  James  Crofts,  sir 
William  Saintlow,  Edmund  Tremaine,  Harrington,  and 
others  of  her  own  household,  and  last,  not  least,  lord 
Robert  Dudley,  who  was  afterwards  her  great  favourite, 
the  celebrated  earl  of  Leicester.  This  nobleman  was 
bom  on  the  same  day  and  in  the  same  hour  with  Eliza- 
beth, and  had  been  one  of  her  playfellows  in  childhood, 
having,  as  he  afterwards  said,  ^^  known  her  intimately  from 
her  eighth  year."  Considering  the  intriguing  temper  of 
both,  it  is  probable  that,  notwidistanding  the  jealous  pre- 
cautions of  their  respective  jailors,  some  sort  of  secret 
tmderstanding  was  established  between  them  even  at  this 
period,  possibly  through  the  medium  of  the  child,  who 
brought  the  daily  ofiering  of  flowers  to  the  princess, 
although  the  timid  Courtenay  was  the  person  suspected 
of  carrying  on  a  correspondence  by  the  agency  of  this 
infant  Mercury.  The  signal  favour  that  Elizabeth  lavished 
on  Robert  Dudley,  by  appointing  him  her  master  of 
horse,  and  loading  him  with  honours  within  the  first 
week  of  her  accession  to  the  crown,  must  have  originated 
from  some  powerfiil  motive  which  does  not  appear  on 
the  surface  of  history.  His  imprisonment  in  the  Tower 
was  for  aiding  and  abetting  his  ambitious  father,  the  duke 
of  Northumberland,  and  his  faction  in  raising  lady  Jane 
Gray,  the  wife  of  lus  brother,  lord  Guildford  Dudley,  to 
the  throne,  to  the  prejudice  of  Elizabeth,  no  less  than  her 
sister  Mary ;  therefore  he  must  by  some  means  have  suc- 
ceeded, not  only  in  winning  EUzabeth's  pardon  for  this 
offence,  but  in  exciting  an  interest  in  her  bosom  of  no 
common  nature,  while  they  were  both  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower,  since  being  immediately  after  his  liberation  em- 
ployed in  the  wars  in  France,  he  had  no  other  opportu- 
nity of  ingratiating  himself  with  that  princess. 

On  the  17th  of  April, Noailles  writes,  "  Madame  Eliza- 
beth, having  since  her  imprisonment  been  very  closely 
confined,  is  now  more  free.  She  has  the  liberty  of  going 
all  over  tiie  Tower,  but  widiout  daring  to  speak  to  any  one 
but  those  appointed  to  guard  her.  As  th^y  cannot  prove 
her  implication  (with  the  recent  insurrection),  it  is  thought 
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she  will  not  die.  Great  agitstion  pervaded  Mary's 
privy  council  at  this  time,  according  to  tke  reports  of 
Henaud  to  hk  imperial  master,  on  £b^  .subject  of  Eliza- 
betfa  and  Courtenay.  ^'  What  ime  cosmsek,'^  says  lie, 
^'anorther  conteadicts;  one  advises  to  save  Courteaay^ 
asiother  Elizaboth,  and  such  oonfiisioai  prevails  that  jdl 
we  expect  is  to  see  their  di^iutes  end  in  war  and  taxnuh." 
He  then  notices  that  the  chancellor  Gcardiner  headed  one 
parly,  and  the  earl  of  Arundel,  Pembroke,  Sussex,  ibe 
master  of  the  harse,Paget,Petre,and  the  admiral,  a&other. 
These  were  now  the  protectors  of  iEJizabedi,  and  Renaud. 
adds,^  ^that  the  queen  isirresohite  about  wbat  should  be 
done  with  lier  and  Courtenay ;  but  that  he  can  see  that 
fihe  is  inclined  to  set  him  at  Hber^,  tluough  the  intecoaes- 
aion  of  her  c(MnptroUer,  sir  Robert  Rochester,  and  his 
fiiends,  wlio  have  formed  a  compact  far  his  mazriage 
with  that  lady.  As  fixr  Elizabeth,"  pursues  be,  ^^  the 
lawyers  can  find  no  matter  for  her  condemnation.  Already 
fihe  has  liberty  to  walk  in  ihe  Tower  garden ;  and  even 
if  they  had  pr4)of,  Ihey  would  not  dare  to  proceed  a^gainflt 
her  for  the  love  of  the  admiral  her  kinfanan,  who  espouses 
her  quarrel,  and  has  at  present  all  the  force  of  England 
in  his  power.  I^  however,  they  release  her,  it  appears 
evident  that  the  heretics  wiU  proclaim  l^r  queen. 

The  part  taken  by  Arundel,  in  &vour  of  Elizabeth,  wafi 
so  decided,  that  the  queen  was^advised  to  seiad  him  to  the 
Tower.  Paget  .appears  to  ha^e  played  a  double  gasoe, 
first  plotting  with  one  side  and  then  with  the  other.; 
fisonetEmes  urging  the  immediate  execution  of  Elizabeth 
and  then  intriguing  wUh  her  partisans. 

In  the  midst  of  these  agitations,lhe  queen  was  stricken 
^with  .a  sudden  illness,  and  it  must  have  been  at  that  time 
that  Gardiner,  osi  has  own  responsibility,  sent  a  -piavy 
council  warrant  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  T<^Fer  for  the  im- 
mediate execution  of  EHzabedi.  He  knew  die  temper 
of  that  princess,  and  pfiobai%  .cousidesed  dhai  in  the^event 
of  the  queen^s  death,  he  had  sinned  too  deeply  against 
her  to  be  forgiven,  and  therefore  ventoped  a  bold  stroifie 

^  Renaud's  Xfettera  to  the  Emperor. 
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to  prevent  libe  possibility  of  the  swof  d  of  vengeance  pass* 
ing  into  her  hand,  by  her  succeeding  to  ibe  royal  (k^ce* 
BiidgeB,  the  honest  Uevtenant  of  die  Tower,  observing 
that  the  queen'is  signature  was  not  affixed  to  this  illegal 
instncment,  for  the  destractron  of  the  heiress  of  the  reafan, 
and  beiae^  sore  gneved  fearihe  charge  it  contained,  iiefiised 
to  execHle  it  till  ihe  iiad  aBcertained  Ibe  queen^s  pleasore 
by  a  direct  comnnuiication  on  the  subject  with  her  ma- 
jesty.' 

Tlie  delay  caused  by  this  caution  preserved  Elizabeth 
from  the  machinadoiis  of  her  foes.  The  quean  was  much 
displeased  when  she  found  such  a  plot  was  in  agitation, 
and  semt  Sir  Heoory  Bedingfeld,  a  stem  Norfolk  knight, 
in  whose  courage  jsnd  probity  she  knew  she  could  confide, 
with  a  hundred  of  her  guard,  to  take  the  command  of  the 
Tower  tiU  she  could  form  some  plan  for  the  remoiral  of 
i«r  siBter  to  oi.e  «f  >j  royal  resilenoes  further  from  Ihe 
metropolis.^  Notwithstanding  all  that  had  'been  done  by 
&iends,  foes,  and  deigning  foreign  potentates,  to  iniame 
the  queen's  mind  against  Elizabetb,  the  voice  of  nature 
was  snipped  to  plead  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed  captive. 
£arly  in  May  it  was'uoticed  that  her  majesty  began^ 
when  speaking  of  Elizabeth,  io  call  her  ^^si0ter,'''wfaich  she 
had  not  d^ne  befose  since  her  imprisoiQment,  and  diat 
she  had  caused  her  portrait  to  l>e  replaced  next  to  her 
o<m  in  her  gaUerp' 

She  had  positively  given  up  the  idea  of  bnnging  dther 
her  or  Coortraiay  to  Inal  for  thtdr  alleged  offences,  and 
bad  negatived  ^e  suspioioiis  propoBal  of  the  •emperor 
Ihot  Elisabeth  should  be  sent  into  a  sort  of  honourable 
bsnidtment  to  the  comt  of  his  sister,  Ae  queen  of  Hun- 
gary, or  his  own  court  at  Bmssels.  It  was  then  suggested 
m  council  that  ^he  should  be  imprisoned  at  Pontefract 
'Oasde;^  but  that  ill-om^ied  place,  ^stainedwith  the  blood 
of  princes,"  was  rejeoted  Iot  the  iFoyal  bowers  of  Wood- 
i^ock,  wheie  it  was  finally  determined  to  send  her,  tinder 

'  Heywood's  England's  Elizabeth.    Fox.  Speed.     See  the  preceding 
memoir^  toI.  v. 

•  See  the  Life  of  Mary,  vol.  v.  '  Noailles. 

*  Renaud's  Letters  to  the  Emperor. 
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the  charge  of  su:  Henry  Bedingfeld,  and  lord  Williams 
of  Tame,  who  were  both  stanch  catholics. 

Elizabeth,  who  naturally  regarded  every  unwonted 
movement  and  change  with  apprehension,  when  she  first 
saw  sir  Henry  Bedingfeld,  and  the  hundred  men  at  arms 
in  blue  coats  vmder  his  command,  enter  the  inner  court 
of  the  Tower,  supposing  it  to  be  a  prelude  to  her  execu- 
tion, demanded  in  terror,  ^^  if  the  lady  Jane's  scaffold 
were  removed."^ 

She  then  sent  for  lord  Chandos,'and  fearfiilly  inquired 
the  meaning  of  what  she  saw.  He  endeavoured  to  calm 
her  mind  by  telling  her,  ^^  that  she  had  no  cause  for  alarm ; 
but  that  his  orders  were  to  consign  her  into  the  charge  of 
sir  Henry  Bedingfeld,  to  be  conveyed,  he  beUeved,  to 
Woodstock." 

Elizabeth  then  declared  that  she  knew  not  what  man- 
ner of  man  Bedingfeld  was,  and  inquired,  ^^  whether  he 
were  a  person  who  made  conscience  of  murder,  if  such 
an  order  were  entrusted  to  him  ?"  Her  mind  evidently  re- 
curred on  this  occasion  to  the  appointment  of  sir  James 
Tyrrel  by  Richard  III.  for  the  midnight  murder  of  the 
youthfid  brethren  of  her  grandmother,  Elizabeth  of 
York,  as  a  parallel  circumstance ;  and  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  seventy  years  had  not  elapsed  since  the  per- 
petration of  that  mysterious  tragedy,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered,  that  the  stout  heart  of  Elizabeth  Tudor,  occa- 
sionally vibrated  with  a  thrill  of  terror,  during  her  incar- 
ceration as  a  state  prisoner,  within  those  gloomy  walls. 
•  The  19th  of  May  is  generally  mentioned  as  the  date  of 
Elizabeth's  removal  from  the  Tower.  We  find  this  notice 
in  a  contemporary  record : — "  The  20th  day  of  May,  my 
lady  Elizabeth,  the  queen's  sister,  came  out  of  the  Tower, 
and  took  her  barge  at  the  Tower  wharf,  and  so  to  Rich- 
mond.'" Elizabeth  was  attended  on  this  occasion  by  the 
lord-treasurer,  (marquis  of  Winchester,)  and  the  cham- 
berlain. She  performed  the  voyage  to  Richmond  without 
once  landing,  till  she  arrived  there.*     It  is  affirmed  that 

'  Speed's  Chronicle.     Fox. 

'  Chandos  appears  the  same  person  as  Bridges^  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower.  'MS.  Cotton.  Vital,  fol.  v. 

*  Letter  from  Robert  Swift  to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury.  Lodge's  Illus* 
tratlonsy  vol.  i.  p.  238. 
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she  was  then  conducted  to  the  palace,  where  she  had  an 
interview  with  the  queen,  her  sister,  who  offered  her 
pardon  and  hberty,  on  condition  of  her  accepting  the 
hand  of  Philibert  of  Savoy,  prince  of  Piedmont,  in  mar- 
riage; and  that  she  firmly  refiised  to  contract  matrimony 
with  him  or  any  other  foreign  prince  whatsoever,  alleging 
her  preference  of  a  single  life. 

The  harsh  measures  tliat  were  adopted  that  evening  at 
Richmond,  in  removing  all  her  own  servants  from  their 
attendance  on  her  person,  were  probably  resorted  to  on 
account  of  the  inflexibility  of  her  determination  on  this 
point.  She  evidently  considered  herself  in  great  peril, 
for  she  required  the  prayers  of  her  departing  servants 
with  mournful  earnestness,  "  for  this  night,"  said  she,  "  I 
think  I  must  die ;"  which  sorrowful  words  drew  fountains 
of  tears  from  their  eyes,  and  her  gentleman-usher  went 
to  the  lord  Tame  in  the  court,  and  conjured  him  to  tell 
him,  ^^  whether  the  princess  his  mistress  were  in  danger  of 
death  that  night;  that  if  so,  he  and  his  fellows  might 
take  such  part  as  God  would  appoint."  "  Marry,  God 
forbid !"  exclaimed  lord  Tame,  "  that  any  such  wicked- 
ness should  be  intended,  which  rather  than  it  should  be 
wrought,  I  and  my  men  will  die  at  her  feet."' 

All  night,  however,  a  strict  guard  of  soldiers  kept 
watch  and  ward  about  the  house  where  she  lay,  ta 
prevent  escape  or  rescue. 

The  next  morning,  in  crossing  the  river  at  Richmond, 
to  proceed  on  her  melancholy  journey  towards  Wood- 
stock, she  found  her  disbanded  servants  lingering  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  to  take  a  last  look  of  her.  ^^  Go  to 
them,"  said  she,  to  one  of  the  gentlemen  in  her  escort, 
and  tell  them  from  me  ^  Tanquam  ovisj  like  a  sheep  to 
the  slaughter,  for  so,"  added  she,  "  am  I  led." 

No  one  was,  however,  permitted  to  have  access  to  her, 
and  the  most  rigorous  scnitiny  was  used  towards  every 
one  who  endeavoured  to  open  the  slightest  communica- 
tion, either  direct  or  indirect,  with  the  royal  captive. 

Noailles,  the  French  ambassador,  no  sooner  understood 
that  EUzabeth  was  removed  from  the  Tower,  than  he 

1  Nare's  Life  of  Burleigh.  '  Speed.     Fox« 
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commenced  his  old  tricks,  by  sending  a  spy  with  a  pre- 
sent  of  apples  to  her  on  h^  journey ;  a  very  unwelcoBie 
mark  of  attentkm.  from  sucb  a  quarter,  considering  the 
troubles  and  dangers  in  which  the  unfortaoate  gin  had 
already  been  involved,  in  consequence  of  that  unprinci- 

Eled  diplomat's  previous  intercourse  with  her,  and  her 
ousehold.  The  guards,  as  a  matter  of  course,  stuped 
and  examined  the  messenger,  whom  they  stripped  to  the 
shirt,^  but  found  nothing  except  the  apples^  which  from 
the  season  of  the  year  might  appear  an  acceptable  offer- 
ing, but  certainly  an  ili*-judged  one  under  the  present 
circumstances;  and  doubtless  it  had  an  unfavourable 
effect  on  the  mind  of  Elizabeth's  stem  guardian,  sir 
Henry  BedingfekL  The  sympathy  of  the  people  for 
the  distressed  heiress  of  the  realm,  was  manifested  by 
their  assembling  to  meet  her  by  the  way,  and  greeting 
her  with  tearfol  prayers  and  loving  words;  but  when 
they  pressed  nearer,  to  obtain  a  sight  of  her,,  they  were 
driven  back,,  and  angrily  reviled  by  the  names  of  rebels 
and  traitors  to  the  queen;  amd  whereas,  pursues  the 
chronicler,  *^  in  certain  villages  the  bells  were  rung  for 
Joy  of  her  supposed  deliverance  as  she  passed,  sir  Henry 
fiedingfeld  took  the  matter  so  distastefully  that  he  com- 
manded the  bells  to  be  stopped,  and  set  the  ringers  in  the 
stocks."'  The  second  day's  journey  brought  Elizabeth 
to  Windsor,  where  she  spent  the  night,  and  lodged  in 
the  dean's-house  near  Saint  George's  chapel.  The  next 
resting-place  was  Ricote,  in  Oxfordshire,  which  being  the 
seat  of  lord  Williams  of  Tame,  she  there  received  every 
princely  and  hospitable  entertamment,  from  that  amiable 
nobleman,  wIk>  had  invited  a  noble  company  of  knights 
and  ladies,  to  meet  his  royal  charge  at  dinner,  and  treated 
her  with  all  the  marks  of  respect  that  were  due  to  her 
exalted  rank  as  the  sister  of  his  sovereign.  This  season- 
able kindness  greatly  revived  the  drooping  spirits  of  the 
princess^  though  it  was  considered  rather  de  trop  by  sir 
Richard  Bedingfeld,  who  s^nificantly  asked  his  fellow- 
commissioner,  *'  if  he  were  aware  of  the  consequences  of 
thus  entertaining  the  queen's  prisoner  ?"     The  generous 

^  Noailles'  Despatches.  *  Speed.     Fox. 
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Williams  replied,  with  manly  spirit,  '^  that  let  what  would 
befal,  her  grace  might  and  should  be  merry  in  his  hoase."^ 

It  is  said,  that  when  Elizabeth  expressed  a  wish  to  sb 
Henry  B^ibgfeld,  to  delay  her  departure  till  she  had  seen 
a  game  of  chess^  in  which  lord  Williams  and  another 
gentleman  were  engaged,  played  out;  he  would  not 
permit  it.  Probably,  sir  Henry  suspected  that  she  in- 
tended to  outwit  him  by  means  of  a  secret  understanding 
between  the  friendly  antagonists,  in  order  to  gain  time; 
for  it  is  well  known,  that  a  game  of  chess  may  be  pro- 
longed for  days,  and  in  fact  to  any  length  of  time. 

It  is  also  related,  that  as  they  were  proceeding  towards 
Woodstock,  a  violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  which 
they  encountered,  greatly  disordered  the  princess's  dress, 
insomuch,  that  her  hood  and  veil  were  twice  or  thrice 
blown  off,  on  which  she  begged  to  retire  to  a  gentleman's 
house,  near  the  road.  This,  we  are  told,  sir  Henry  Be- 
dingfeld,  who,  perhaps,  had  some  reason  for  his  caution, 
would  not  permit ;  and  it  is  added,  that  the  royal  pri- 
soner was  fain  to  retire  behind  the  shelter  of  a  hedge  by 
the  way-side  to  replace  her  head-gear  and  bind  up  her 
disordered  tresses.' 

When  she  ari'ived  at  Woodstock,  instead  of  being 
placed  in  the  royal  apartments,  ^e  was  lodged  in  the 
gatehouse  of  the  palace,  in  a  room  which  retained  the 
name  of  "the  princess  Elizabeth's  chamber,"  till  it  was  de- 
molished in  the  year  1714.'  Holinshed  has  preserved 
the  rude  couplet  which  she  wrote  with  a  diamond  on  a 
pane  of  glass,  in  the  window  of  this  room. 

'*  Much  suspected — of  roe, 
Nothing  proved  can  be. 
Quoth  Elizabeth,  prisoner/' 

Her  confinement  at  Woodstock  was  no  less  rigorous 
than  when  she  was  in  the  Tower.  Sixty  soldiers  were 
on  guard  all  day,  both  within  and  without  the  quarter  of 
the  palace  where  she  was  in  ward ;  and  forty  kept  watch 

>  Holinshed.  <  Fox. 

'  By  Sarah,  duohess  of  Marlborough,  who  had  the  ill-taste  to  destroy 
the  last  relic  of  this  ancient  abode  of  xoyalty,  which  had  been  hallowed  by 
fhe  historical  recollections  of  six  centuries,  and  the  memory  of  Plan  tagenet, 
Tudor,  and  Stuart  monwchs. 
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within  the  walls  all  night;  and  though  she  obtained  per- 
mission to  walk  in  the  gardens,  it  was  under  very  strict 
regulations ;  and  five  or  six  locks  were  made  fast  after 
her  whenever  she  came  within  the  appointed  bounds  for 
her  joyless  recreation.  Although  sir  Henry  Bedingfeld 
has  been  very  severely  censured  on  account  of  these 
restraints,  and  other  passages  of  his  conduct,  with  regard 
to  the  captive  princess,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  his 
harshness  has  been  exaggerated,  and  that  he  had  great 
cause  to  suspect  that  the  ruthless  party  who  thirsted  for 
Elizabeth's  blood,  having  been  foiled  in  their  eagerly 
expressed  wish  of  seeing  her  brought  to  the  block,  were 
conspiring  to  take  her  off  by  murder.  This  he  was  de- 
termined should  not  be  done  while  she  was  in  his  charge. 

It  is  said,  that  once,  having  locked  the  garden-gates 
when  Elizabeth  was  walking,  she  passionately  upbraided 
him  for  it,  and  called  him  "her  jailor;"  on  which  he 
knelt  to  her,  beseeching  her  "not  to  give  him  that  harsh 
name,  for  he  was  one  of  her  officers  appointed  to  serve 
her,  and  guard  her  from  the  dangers  by  which  she  was 
beset."* 

Among  the  incidents  of  Elizabeth  s  imprisonment,  a 
mysterious  tale  is  told  of  an  attempt  made  by  one  Basset, 
a  creature  of  Gardiner,  against  her  life,  during  the  tem- 
porary absence  of  sir  Henry  Bedingfeld.  This  Basset, 
it  seems,  had  been,  with  five-and- twenty  disguised  ruffians, 
loitering  with  evil  intentions  at  Bladenbridge,  seeking  to 
obtain  access  to  the  lady  Elizabeth,  on  secret  and  impor- 
tant business,  as  he  pretended ;  but  sir  Henry  had  given 
such  strict  cautions  to  his  brother,  whom  he  left  as 
deputy  castellan  in  his  absence,  that  no  one  should 
approach  the  I'oyal  prisoner,  that  the  project  was  de- 
feated. Once,  a  dangerous  fire  broke  out  in  the  quarter 
of  the  palace  where  she  was  confined,  which  was  kindled, 
apparently  not  by  accident,  between  the  ceiling  of  the 
room  under  her  chamber  and  her  chamber  floor,  by 
which  her  life  would  have  been  greatly  endangered,  had 
it  not  been  providentially  discovered  before  she  retired 
to  rest.'  The  lofty  spirit  oF  Elizabeth,  though  unsubdued^ 

*  He)  wood.  •  Speed* 
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was  saddened  by  the  perils  and  trials  to  which  she  was 
daily  exposed,  and  in  the  bitterness  of  her  heart  she 
once  expressed  a  wish  to  change  fortunes  with  a  milk- 
maid, whom  she  saw  singing  merrily  over  her  pail,  while 
milking  the  cows  in  Woodstock  Park,  for  she  said, 
^^  that  milkmaid's  lot  was  better  than  hers,  and  her  life 
merrier."' 

It  was  doubtless  while  in  this  melancholy  frame  of 
mind  that  the  following  touching  lines  were  composed  by 
the  royal  captive,  which  have  been  preserved  by  Hentz- 
ner,  with  the  interesting  tradition  that  she  wrote  them 
on  a  shutter  with  a  piece  of  charcoal,  no  doubt  at  a 
period  when  she  was  entirely  deprived  of  pen  and  ink. 

"  Oh  Fortune  I  how  thy  restless  wavering  state 
Hi^th  fraught  with  cares  my  troubled  wit, 
Witness  this  present  prison,  whither  fate 

Could  bear  me,  and  the  joys  I  quit. 
Thou  caus'dst  the  guilty  to  be  loosed 
From  bands  wherein  are  innocents  enclosed, 
Causing  the  guiltless  to  be  strait  reserved, 
And  freeing  those  that  death  had  well  deserved, 
But  by  her  envy  can  be  nothing  wrought, 
So  God  send  to  my  foes  all  they  have  wrought^ 

*'  Quoth  Elizabeth,  Prisoner/" 

She  also  composed  some  elegant  Latin  lines  on  the 
same  subject,  and  when  in  a  more  heavenly  frame  of 
mind,  inscribed  the  following  quaint  but  beautiful  sen- 
tence in  the  blank  leaf  of  a  black-letter  edition  of  the 
epistles  of  St.  Paul,  which  she  used  during  her  lonely 
imprisonment  at  Woodstock. 

**  August. — I  walk  many  times  into  the  pleasant  fields  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  where  I  pluck  up  the  goodlisome  herbes  of  sentences  by  prun- 
ing, eat  them  by  reading,  chew  them  by  musing,  and  lay  them  up  at 
length  in  the  high  seat  of  memorie,  by  gathering  them  together,  that  so 
having  tasted  their  sweetness  I  may  the  less  perceive  the  bitterness  of  this 
miserable  life." 

The  volume  is  covered  with  devices  in  needle-work, 
embroidered  by  the  royal  maiden,  who  was  then  drink- 
ing deeply  of  the  cup  of  adversity,  and  thus  solacing  her 
weary  hours  in  holy  and  feminine  employments.  This 
interesting  relic  is  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  library  at 
Oxford. 

\  Holinshed.     Fox.  "  Hentzner. 
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Needle-work,  in  which,  like  her  accomplished  step- 
mother, queen  Katharine  Parr,  and  many  other  illus- 
trious ladies,  Elizabeth  greatly  excelled,  was  one  of  the 
resources  with  which  she  wiled  away  the  weary  hours- of 
her  imprisonment  at  Woodstock,  as  we  learn  both  by 
the  existing  devices  wrought  by  her  hand,  in  gold  thread 
on  the  cover  of  the  volume,  which  has  just  been  described, 
and  also  from  the  following  verses,  by  Taylor,  in  his 
poem  in  praise  of  the  needle. 

**  When  this  great  queen,  whose  memory  shall  not 

By  any  term  of  time  be  overcast, 
For  when  the  world  and  all  therein  shall  rot. 

Yet  shall  her  glorious  fame  for  ever  last. 
When  she  a  maid  had  many  troubles  past, 

From  jail  to  jail  by  Marie's  angry  spleen, 
And  Woodstock  and  the  Tower  in  prison  fiut, 

And  after  all  was  England's  peerless  queen. 
Yet  howsoever  sorrow  came  or  went, 

She  made  the  needle  her  companion  stilly 
And  in  that  exercise  her  time  she  spent, 

As  many  living  yet  do  know  her  skill. 
Thus  she  was  still  a  eaptave,  or  else  crowned 

A  needle^woman  royal  and  renowned.*' 

The  fate  of  Elizabeth  was  long  a  subject  of  discussion 
at  the  council-board  of  her  royal  sister,  after  her  removal 
to  the  sequestered  bowers  of  Woodstock.  The  base 
Paget  had  dared  to  assert,  ^^  that  there  would  be  no  peace 
for  England  till  her  head  were  smitten  from  her  shoul- 
ders." Yet  Courtenay,  who  had  been  removed  from 
the  Tower  to  Fotheringay  Castle,  confessed  to  a  person 
named  Sellier,  who  conducted  him  to  his  new  prison^ 
that  Paget  had  importuned  him  to  marry  the  lady  Eli- 
zabeth, adding,  '*  tnat  if  he  did  not,  the  son  of  the  earl  of 
Arundel  would,  and  that  Hoby  and  Morison  both,  at 
the  instigation  of  Paget,  had  practised  with  him  touching 
that  marriage."^ 

On  the  8th  of  June,  Elizabeth  was  so  ill,  that  an  ex- 
press was  sent  to  the  court,  for  two  physicians  to  come  to 
her  assistance.  They  were  sent,  and  continued  in  at- 
tendance upon  her  for  several  days,  when  youth  and  a 
naturally  fine  constitution  enabled  her  to  triumph  over 

^  Renaud  and  Montmorencie's  Reports  totheemperpr. 
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a  malady  that  bad,  in  all  probability,  been  brought  on  by 
anxiety  of  mind. 

The  phyiiicians,  on  their  return,  made  a  friendly  re- 
jpoft  of  the  loyal  feelings  of  the  princess  towards  the 
•queen,  whieh  appeal^  to  have  had  a  favourable  effect  on 
Mary's  mind. 

"  And  now,"*$ays  Camden,  "  the  princess  Elizabeth, 
guiding  herself  like  a  "nhip  in  tempestuous  weather,  heard 
divine  service  after  the  Romish  manner,  was  frequently 
confessed,  and  at  the  pressing  instances  of  cardinal  Pole, 
and  for  fear  of  death,  professed  herself  to  be  of  the  Ro- 
■man-^-cathdlic  rdigion.*'  The  queen,  doubting  her  sin- 
cerity, caused  'her  to  be  questioned  as  to  her  belief  in 
tranfitttetantiation,  on  which  Elizabeth,  being  pressed  to 
declare  her  opinion,  as  to  the  real  presence  of  the  Sa- 
viour in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  replied  in 

the  following  extempore  lines : — 

ft 

'*  Christ  tras  the  word  that  spake  it,  ^ 
He  took  the  bread  and  brake  it, 
And  what  his  word  did  make  it. 
That  I  brieve,  and  take  it/* 

It  was  impossible  for  either  Catholic  or  Protestant,  to 
impugn  the  orthodoxy  of  this  simple  scriptural  explana- 
tion, of  one  of  the  sublimest  mysteries  of  the  Christian 
faith.  It  silenced  the  most  subtle  Of  her  foes,  at  least  they 
forbore  to  harass  her,  with  questions  on  theological  sul>- 
jects.  Dr.  Storey,  however,  in  one  of  his  fierce  decla- 
mations against  heretics,  declared  *'  that  it  was  of  little 
avail  destroying  the  branches,  as  long  as  the  root  of  all 
heresies,"  meanmg  the  princess  Elizabeth,  "  were  suffered 
to  remain."^ 

The  delusive  hopes  which  queen  Mary  entertained  in 
the  autumn  of  that  year,  of  bringing  an  heir  to  England, 
appear  to  have  altered  Elizabeth's  position,  even  with 
her  own  party,  for  a  time,  and  Philip,  being  desirous  of 
pleasing  the  people  of  England,  is  supposed  to  have  in- 
terceded with  his  consort  for  the  liberation  of  all  the  pri- 
soners in  the  Tower,  also  that  he  requested  that  his 

^  Camden. 
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sister-in-law,  the  princess  Elizabeth^  might  be  admitted 
to  share  in  the  Christmas  festivities  at  Hampton  Court. 

She  travelled  from  Woodstock  under  the  charge  of 
sir  Henry  Bedingfeld,  and  rested  the  first  night  at 
Ricote.*  The  next  she  passed  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Dormer,  at  Winge,  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  from  thence 
to  an  inn  at  Colnebrook,  where  she  slept.  At  this  place 
she  was  met  by  the  gentlemen  and  yeomen  of  her  own 
household,  to  the  number  of  sixty,  "  much  to  all  their 
comforts,"  who  had  not  seen  her  for  several  months ;  they 
were  not,  however,  permitted  to  approach  near  enough 
to  speak  to  her,  but  were  all  commanded  to  return  to 
London.'  The  next  day  she  reached  Hampton  Court,  and 
was  ushered  into  the  "  prince's  lodgings,"  but  the  doors 
were  closed  upon  her  and  guarded,  so  that  she  had  rea- 
son to  suppose  she  was  still  to  be  treated  as  a  prisoner. 
Soon  after  her  arrival  she  was  visited  by  Gardiner, 
and  three  other  of  the  queen's  cabinet,  whom,  without 
waiting  to  hear  their  errand,  she  addressed  in  the  follow- 
ing words: — 

"  My  lords,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  for  methinks  I  have 
been  kept  a  great  while  from  you,  desolately  alone. 
Wherefore  I  would  entreat  you  to  be  a  means  to  the  king's 
and  queen's  majesties,  that  I  may  be  delivered  from  my 
imprisonment,  in  which  I  have  been  kept  a  long  time,  as 
to  you,  my  lords,  is  not  unknown."' 

Gardiner,  in  reply,  told  her  "  she  must  then  confess 
her  fault,  and  put  herself  on  the  queen's  mercy."  She 
replied,  "  that  rather  than  she  would  do  so,  she  would 
lie  in  prison  all  her  life,  that  she  had  never  offended 
against  the  queen,  in  thought,  word,  or  deed,  that  she 
craved  no  mercy  at  her  majesty's  hand,  but  rather  de- 
sired to  put  herself  on  the  law." 

The  next  day  Gardiner  and  his  colleagues  came  to  her 
again,  and  Gardiner  told  her  on  his  knee,  "  that  the 
queen  marvelled  at  her  boldness  in  refusing  to  confess 
her  offence,  so  that  it  might  seem,  as  if  her  majesty  had 
wrongfully  imprisoned  her  grace." 

>  Warton.  •  Fox,  »  Ibid. 
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Nay,"  replied  Elizabeth^  "  she  may,  if  it  please  her, 
punish  me  as  she  thinketh  good." 

"  Her  majesty  willeth  me  to  tell  you,"  retorted  Gar- 
diner, "  that  you  must  tell  another  tale  ere  that  you  are 
set  at  liberty."  Elizabeth  replied,  *^  that  she  had  as  lief 
be  in  prison,  with  honesty,  as  to  be  abroad  suspected  of 
her  majesty,"  adding,  "  that  which  I  have  said  I  will 
stand  to." 

"  Then,"  said  Gardiner,  "  your  grace  hath  the  vantage 
of  me  and  these  lords,  for  your  long  and  wrongful  im- 
prisonment." 

"  What  advantage  I  have  you  know,"*  replied  Eliza- 
beth ;  "  I  seek  no  vantage  at  your  hands  for  your  so  deal- 
ing with  me — but  God  forgive  you  and  me  also."  They 
then,  finding  no  concessions  were  to  be  obtained  from 
her,  withdrew,  and  Elizabeth  was  left  in  close  confine- 
ment for  a  week,  at  the  end  of  which  time  she  was 
startled  by  receiving  a  summons,  to  the  queen's  presence 
one  night,  at  ten  o'clock.  Imagining  herself  in  great 
danger,  she  bade  her  attendants  "  pray  for  her,  for  she 
could  not  tell  whether  she  should  ever  see  them  again." ' 
She  was  conducted  to  the  queen's  bed-chamber,  where 
the  interview  that  has  been  related  in  the  memoir  of 
queen  Mary  took  place.' 

It  has  always  been  said,  that  Philip  of  Spain  was  con- 
cealed behind  a  large  screen,  or  the  tapestry,  to  witness 
this  meeting  between  the  royal  sisters,  after  their  long 
estrangement.  Historians  have  added,  '*  that  he  was 
thus  ambushed,  in  order  to  protett  Elizabeth  from  the 
violence  of  the  queen,  if  necessary,  but  there  was  no 
warrant  for  such  an  inference.  Mary  was  never  addicted 
to  the  use  of  striking  arguments ;  and  Elizabeth,  at  that 
period  of  her  life,  knew  how  to  restrain  her  lips  from 
angry  expletives,  and  her  fingers  from  fighting.  Philip's 
object,  therefore,  in  placing  himself  perdu,  could  scarcely 
have  been  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  fair  play  between 
the  ladies,  in  the  event  of  their  coming  to  blows,  as  gravely 
insinuated  by  Fox  and  others,  but  rather,  we  should 
surmise,  with  the  jealous  intention  of  making  himself  ac- 
quainted, with  what  passed  between  his  consort  and  the 

>  Fox.  •  Life  of  queen  Mary,  ▼ol.  V. 
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hjQiress  presumptive  of  England^  agcdnst  whose  life,. he  and 
his  father  had,  for  the  last  fifteen  months^, practised  with 
suoh  determined  malioe,  that  Philip  ought  to  havebeen^ 
as  it  appeared  he  really  was^  ashamed  to  look  upon  her 
for:  the  first  time  face  to  face;     Great  confusion  exists^ 
asnongrhistorianS)  as  to  the  yaar^  in  which  tbis.memorable* 
interview  took  place,  but.  there,  can-  be-  no  doubt  that  it: 
was  in  the  autumn  of  1554/  because  of  the  presence .<if 
Bhilip  of  Spain,. and  his  friend  Phili her t, of  Savoy,  who 
both  graced   the  festivals^  of  the   English  court,   that 
Christmas  and  no  other,  and  it  is  supposed^.thftt  oaot 
object^  of  bringing  Eiizabtth  into  the  royal  oircle^  on  this 
oecasion,  was  to  afibrd  the  gallant  Savoyaid  an  oppor-- 
tnni^  of  pleading! his  own  cause  tocher  in  peraont. 

Philibert  was  not  onlv  invited  to  receive- the  hand  oft 
Elizabeth,. but  was  actually  inducted  in.  her  town  resi- 
deirce,  during  his  stay  in  London.  ^^  The  prince  is^^c^ 
peeted  in  four  days,"  writes*  Noailles  to 'his- soverfi^n^ 
^  and  apartments  are  pr^ared  for  him  in  Somerset  House^ , 
which  now  belongs  to  the  lady  Elizabetbi!'  When  he, 
arrived  he  was.  so  very  ill  from  sea-sickness,  that  be  was. 
obliged  to  stay  at  Dover  fifteen  days,  to  the  great  negret 
of  the  king  and  queen. 

At  the  brilliant  Christmas-eve  festival,  Elizabeth  ap» 
peared  once  more:  publicly  in  her  sister's  palace,  as  the 
second  royal  personage  in.  the  realm;  as  such  she  took  her 
place,,  both  at  feasts*  and  tournaments,  before  the  bb^ 
sembled  chivalry  of  England,  Spain,  and  Flanders^  in. 
the  presence  of  Alvtf,  Eg^nont^  Ruy  Gomez,  and  other 
distinguished  men,  whose  fame  for  good  or  evil  esh- 
mnded  throughout  Europe.  Her  ovm  suitor,  Philibert 
Emanuel^  tiie  most  illustrious  for  worth  and  valour^, 
was  also  present.  At  this  banquet,  Elizabeth  was  seated 
at  the  queen^  table — next  the  royal  canopy  or  oloth  of 

*  Noailles  repeatedly  wrote  to  France  in  the  month  of  December  that' 
it- was  the  wish  of  the  king  and  queeo  to  receireEHaalietb'and  Courtcnajn 
very  soon  publiely  into  favour,  and, to  set  them  atJiberty  direcUy  after-> 
wardsybut  that  Gardiner  put  it  off  till  after  the  dissolution  <of  Parliament. 
Hiese  notices  corroborate  the  idea  that  the  private  reconciliation  of  the 
i|ueen<  and  her  sister  had  -previously  taken  placok  Some  weeks  afterwords^ . 
he : declares/'  that  Courtenay^was'  set  at  liberty,  but  as  for  ladyv  Elizabeth 
he  can  tell  nothing  certain  about  her." — Noailles,  vol.  iv.  pp.  82, 101. 

•  NoaiHes'  Despatches,  vol.  iv.  p.  86. 
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estate.  After  supper  she  was  served  by  her  former 
treacherous  frieira  and  cruel,  foe.  Lord  Paget,,  with  a^ 
mrfumed  napkm  and  a  plate  of  comfits.  She.retired» 
however,  to  ber  ladies^  before  the  masking  and  dancing 
began^  perhaps  to  avoid  any  communication  with  her 
suitor,  in  the  rejection  of  whose  addresses  (after  events . 
fully  manifeisted)  the  queen  supported  her.^  It  woldd 
have  been  a  more  deadly  blow  to  thetf  sotestantanterest 
of  this^  countT)/^  tfaian  all  the  persemitlons  with  which  it 
vcas^  visited  in  the  succeeding  years,  of  M^y's  reign, 
had  Elixabedi,  while  yet  her  chfracter  was  flexible^, 
married  this  great  man.  In  this  case,  as  may  be  gathered 
frozQ  his  matrimonial  felicity  with.  Marj^ret.  of  Valois, 
the  intellectual  daughter  of  Francis  I.,  the  personal, 
character  and  hiq)piQess  of  Elizabeth  would  hAve  been 
improved,  but  England  might  have  remained^  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  slavish  devotion  of  the  era  to  therdigioB 
of  their  monarch,  a  Roman-catholic  country.  The  ex^ 
treme  beauty  and  grace  of  Courtenay's  perscm,  perhaps 
rendered  Elizabeth  indifferent  to  the  addresses  of  Phili* 
bert  Emanuel. 

On  St.  Stephen's  day,  Elizabeth  heard  matins  in  the 
queen's  closet,  in  the  chapel-royal,  on  which  occasion 
i^e  was-  attired  in  a  style  of  almost  bridal  elegance, 
wearing  a  robe  of  rich  white  satin,  passamented  all  over 
with  large  pearls..  At  the  tournament,  on  the  29th  of 
December^  she  satwith  their  majesties  in  the  royal  gallery 
to  witness  the  grand,  but  long- delayed  p^eant  of  the 
jousting,  in  honour.of  her.  sister^s  nuptials.  Two  hundred ' 
i^pears  were  broken  an  this  occasion,  by  the  cttvaliers  of 
Spain  and-Elanders,.  attired  in  their:  national  costume.' 

The  gr^it  nespect  with  which  Elizabeth  was  treated, 
at 'this  period,  by  the  principal  parsonages  in  the  realm^ 
can  scaro^y  be  more  satisfactorily  proved,  than  by  the 
following-  account,  which  Fox  narrates  of.  a    dispute 
between  oneof  her  servants,  and  aja  illrnuLBuered  trades- 

^  See  the  translation  of  Mary's  letter  of  remonstrance  to  her  husband, 
lifeof  M&ry,  vol.  v.  p.  438,  where  the  queen  urges  the  unwillingness  both 
of  her  sifter  and  the  parliament,  to  the  marriage,  and  the  inexpediency  of 
eontendhig  agunst  both. 

"  Cotton.  MS.,  ViteU.  f. 
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man  about  the  court,  who  had  said,  <^  that  jilt,  the  lady 
Elizabeth,  was  the  real  cause  of  Wyat's  rising."*  The 
princess's  man  cited  the  other  before  the  ecclesiastical 
court,  to  answer  for  his  scandalous  language,  and  there 
expressed  himself  as  follows: — "  I  saw  yesterday,  at  court, 
that  my  lord  cardinal  Pole,  when  meeting  the  princess 
in  the  presence-chamber,  kneeled  down  and  kissed  her 
hand ;  and  I  saw  also,  that  king  Philip,  meeting  her, 
made  her  such  obeisance,  that  his  knee  touched  the 
ground;  and  tlien  me-thinketh  it  were  too  much  to  suffer 
such  a  varlet  as  this,  to  call  her  jilt,  and  to  wish  them  to 
hop  headless,*  that  shall  wish  her  grace  to  enjoy  possession 
of  the  crown,  when  God  shall  send  it  unto  her  in  right 
of  inheritance." 

"Yea,"  quoth  Bonner,  who  was  then  presiding,  "when 
God  sendeth  it  unto  her,  let  her  enjoy  it."  However, 
the  reyiler  of  Elizabeth  was  sent  for,  and  duly  reproved 
for  his  misbehaviour. 

Elizabeth  failed  not  to  avail  herself  of  every  oppor- 
tunity of  paying  her  court  to  her  royal  brother-in-law,* 
with  whom  she  was  on  very  friendly  terms,  although  she 
would  not  comply  with  his  earnest  wish,  of  her  becoming 
the  wife  of  his  friend  and  ally,  Philibert  of  Savoy. 

The  period  of  Elizabeth's  return  to  Woodstock  is 
doubtful ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  she  was  under  any 
particular  restraint  there,  for  she  had  all  her  own  people 
about  her,  and  early  in  the  spring,  1555,  some  of  the 
members  of  her  household  were  accused  of  practising, 
by  enchantment,  against  the  queen's  life.  Elizabeth  had 
ventured  to  divert  her  lonely  sojourn  in  the  royal  bowers 
of  Woodstock,  by  secret  consultations  with  a  cunningclerk 
of  Oxford,  one  John  Dee,  (afterwards  celebrated,  as  an 
astrologer  and  mathematician,  throughout  Europe,)  and 
who,  by  his  pretended  skill  in  divination,  acquired  an 
influence  over  the  strong  mind  of  that  learned  and  clear- 
headed princess,  which  he  retained  as  long  as  she  lived.* 
A  curious  letter  of  news  from  Thomas  Martin  of  London, 
to  Edward  Courtenay,  earl  of  Devonshire,  then  travelling 

'  Fox's  Martyrology,  book  3rd,  folio  774.  *  Micbele's  Reports^ 

'  Godwin's  Lives  of  the  Kecromancers,  J.  Dee.     Likewise   Diary  of 

John  Dee^  edited  by  J.  O.  Halliwell,  Esq.^  F.  A.  S. ,  for  the  Camden  Society. 
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in  Italy,  was  lately  discovered  at  the  State  Paper  Office^ 
which  was  doubtless  intercepted;  and  considering  to 
whom  it  was  written,  and  the  facts,  in  which  Elizabeth's 
name  is  implicated,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  document 
of  no  common  interest.  "  In  England,"  says  he,  **  all 
is  quiet ;  such  as  wrote  tvaitorous  letters  into  Germany 
be  apprehended,  as  likewise  others,  that  did  calculate  the 
king's,  the  queen's,  and  my  lady  Elizabeth's  nativity, 
whereof  one  Dee,  and  Gary,  and  Butler,  and  one  other 
of  my  lady  Elizabeth's,  are  accused,  that  they  should  have 
a  familiar  spirit,  which  is  the  more  suspected,  for  that 
Ferys,  one  of  their  accusers  had,  immediately  on  the 
accusation,  both  of  his  children  stricken — the  one  with 
death,  the  other  with  blindness." 

Carey  and  Butler  were  both  related  to  Elizabeth,  by 
her  maternal  lineage,  and  Dee  had  obtained  access  to 
her,  through  his  relationship  and  intimacy  with  her  con- 
fidential servants,  the  Parrys.  Elizabeth  escaped  a  public 
implication  in  the  charge  of  these  occult  practices ;  her 
household  were  faithful  to  her,  but  it  was  probably  the 
cause  of  her  removal  from  Woodstock,  and  of  her  being 
once  more  conducted  as  a  prisoner  of  state  to  Hampton 
Court,  which,  according  to  most  authorities,  she  was,  a 
second  time,  April  1555.^ 

It  has  been  generally  said,  that  she  was  indebted  for 
her  liberation  to  the  good  offices  of  her  brother-in-law, 
Philip  of  Spain,'  who,  when  he  found  himself  disap- 
pointed in  his  hopes  of  an  heir  to  England  by  queen 
Mary,  and  perceived  on  how  precarious  a  thread  her 
existence  hung,  became  fully  aware  of  the  value  of 
Elizabeth's  life,  as  the  sole  barrier  to  the  ultimate  recog- 
nition of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots  and  dauphiness  of 
France,  as  queen  of  Great  Britain.  To  prevent  so  dan- 
gerous a  preponderancy  in  the  balance  of  power  from 
falling  to  his  political  rival,  the  monarch  of  France,  he 
wisely  determined,  that  Elizabeth's  petty  misdemeanors 
should  be  winked  at,  and  the  queen  finally  gave  her 
permission  to  reside  once  more  in  royal  state,  at  her  own 

'  Aikin ;   Turner ;  Warton ;  Rapin ;   Burnet. 
'  Speed ;  Burnet ;  Rapin ;  Lingard ;   Aikin  $   Camden. 
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favourite  abode»  Hatfield. Hbuse^  in  Hertfordshire*  At 
partingi  Manr  placed  a  ring  on  ther  princess's  finger,  to 
tbe  value  of  seyea  hiutdred  crowns,  as  a  pledge  of 
amity. 

It  was  not,' however,  Mary's  intention  to  restore  EIiza-» 
beth  so  entirely  to  liberty,  as  toieaveher  the  unrestrained 
mistress  of  her  own  actions,  and  sir  Thomas  Pope^  was 
entrusted  with  the  responsible!  office  of  residing  in  her 
liouse,  for  the -purpose  of  restraining  her  frcnn  intriguing 
with  suspeeted  persons,.either;abroad  orM  hoixie*  Veiling 
tbe  intimation  of  her  sovereign  will  under  the  semblance 
of  a  courteoHB  reeommendation,  Mary  presented  this  gen- 
tleman to  Elizabeth,  a&  an  officer  who  was  henceforth  to 
reside  in  her  family,  and  who.  would  do  his  best  to  render 
her  and  her  hous^old  comfertable/     Elizabeth,  to  whom 
sir  Thomas  Bope  was  already  well  known,  had  the  tact 
to  take  this  in  good  part«     She  had  indeed  reason  to  re^ 
joice  that  her  keeper,  while  she  remained  as  a  state  pri^ 
soner  at  large,  was  a  person  of  such  honourable  and 
friendly  conditions,  as  this  learned  and  worthy  gentleman. 
Tbe  fetters- in  which  he  held  her  were  more  like  fiow^y 
wreaths  flung  lightly  round  her,  to  attach  her  to  a  bower 
of  royal  pleasaunce,  than  aught  which  might  remind  her  of 
the  stern  restraints,  by  which  she  .was  surrounded, .during* 
her  incarceration  in  the  Tower,  and  her  subsequent  abode 
at  Woodstock  in  the  summer  and   autumn  of  1554. 
There  is  reason  to  bdlieve,  that  she  did  not  take  her  final 
departure  from  the  court  till. late  in  the  autumn.     It  is- 
certain,  that  she  came  by  water  to  meet  the  queen  her 
sister  and  Philip,  at  Greenwich,  for  tbe  purpose  of  taking  - 
a  personal  farewell  of  him,  at  his  embai*kation  for.Fland«rs». 
Elizabeth  did:  not,  however,  make  one  in  the  royal 
procession,  when  queen  Mary,  went  through  the  dty  in 
aa  open  littei*,  in  order  to  shew  herself  to  the  people,, 
who  had  long  believed  her  to  be  dead;.    At  this,  very 
time  Elizabeth  passed  to  Greenwich  by  water,  and  shot 
London.  Bridge  in.  a  shabby  barg^veiy  ill  appointed^ 
attended  by  only  four  damsels  and   three  gendemen* 
With  all  this  the  people  were  much  displeased,  as  they 

'  Heywood^s  Bnglasd's  Elizabeth.     Warton's  Life  of  sir  Thomas  Pope. 
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supposed  it  wa&  contriv^^  that  they  might  imt  see  the 
prinoesB^  which  they  greatly  desired.^  During  king 
Pfailip'6  absence  he  manifested  a  great  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  Eiisabethi. whether  personal  or  polittisal  it  is 
not  so  easy,  to  ascertain.  Her  vanity  led 'her  to  believe' 
that  her  brother^n^law-was  in  love  with  her,  and  much 
she  boasted  of  the  same  in  after  life^  Meantime  he 
wrote  many  letters  to  bis  wife,  queen  Mary,  and  to  some 
Spanish  grandees^.resident  at  the  English  court,  com> 
Hi^iidfaig'  Elizabeth  to  their  kindness.  She  made  maoy 
visits  to  the  queen^  and  went  to  mass  every  day,  besides 
fitting' with  her.  very  sedulously,  in  order  to  qualify 
diemselves,  for  the  reception. of  the  pope's  pardon,  and 
to  fit  them  for  the  benc^ts  of  the  jubilee,  imiidi  he  Had* 
granted.^' 

Altogether  Elizabeth  appeared  to   be*  fairly  in.  her. 
sister'-s  good  graces ;  nor  did  Mary  ever  betray  the  least, 
personal  jealou:^,  respecting  king  Philip's  regard  for  her 
sister.     Yet  contemporaries,  and  even  Elizabeth  herself^ 
after  the  queen's  death,  had  much  to  say  on  the  subject,, 
attributing  to  him  partiality  beyond  the  due  degree  of* 
brotherhood ;  insomuch,  that,  many  years-  subsequently, 
Thomas- Cedl,  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Burleigh,  repeated 
at  EdizaUeth's  court;  that  king  Philip  had  been  heard  to 
say,  after  his  return  to  Spain,  ^'  That  whatever  he  suf* 
fered  from  queen  Elizabeth  was  the  just  judgment  of^ 
6od,  because,  being  married  to  queen  Maiy,  whom  he 
diought  to  be  a  most  virtuous  and  good  lady,  yet  in  the 
fancy  of  love  he  could  not  aiFect  her ;  but  as  for  the  lady 
Elizabeth,  he  was  enamoured'  of  her,  being  a  fair  ana 
beautiful  woman."' 

When  Elizabeth  took  her  final  departure  from 
London  to  Hatfield  that  autumn,  October  16th,  the. 
people  crowded  to  obtain  a  sight  of  her;  *^  great  and- 
i^nall,"  says  Noailles,  ^^ followed  her  through  the  city,, 
and  greeted  her  with> acclamations,  and  such  vehement, 
manifestations  of  affection,  that  she  was  fearful  it  would- 

>  M.  de  Noailles'  Despatches  from  En^amiy  vol.  .▼«  pp.  84«  126, 127  ; 
August  26,  1555.  '  Str7pe»  and  Miss  Aikin. 

'  Bishop  QoodiDan  in  his  Courtof  James^  vol.  i.  p.  4. 
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expose  her  to  the  jealousy  of  the  court,  and  with  her 
wonted  exercise  of  caution  she  fell  back  behind  some 
of  the  officers  in  her  train,  as  if  unwilling  to  attract 
public  attention  and  applause.  At  Hatfield  she  was 
permitted  to  surround  herself,  with  her  old  accustomed 
train  of  attached  servants,  among  whom  were,  her 
beloved  governess,  Mrs.  Katharine  Ashley,  her  husband, 
the  Parrys,  and  last,  not  least,  her  learned  preceptor 
Roger  Ascham,  who  had  obtained  the  preferment  of 
Latin  secretary  to  her  sister,  the  queen,  and  was  per- 
mitted to  visit  and  resume  his  instructions  to  Elizabeth, 
who,  in  her  twenty-second  year,  was  better  qualified  than 
ever,  to  make  the  most  of  the  advantages  she  enjoyed 
under  such  an  instructor.  On  the  14th  of  September, 
1555,  Ascham  wrote  to  his  friend  Sturmius — "  From 
Metullus^  you  will  learn  what  my  most  noble  Elizabeth 
is.  He  will  tell  you,"  pursues  Ascham,  "  how  much  she 
excels  in  Greek,  Italian,  Latin,  and  French,  also  her 
knowledge  of  things  in  general,  and  with  what  a  wise 
and  accurate  judgment  she  is  endowed.'^'  He  added, 
^*  that  Metullus  thought  it  more  to  have  seen  Elizabeth 
than  to  have  seen  England.  The  lady  Elizabeth  and 
I,"  pursues  Ascham,  "  are  reading  together  in  Greek 
the  orations  of  E^chines  and  Demosthenes;  she  reads 
before  me;  and  at  first  sight  she  so  learnedly  compre- 
hends, not  only  the  idiom  of  the  language  and  the  mean- 
ing of  the  orator,  but  the  v/hole  grounds  of  contention, 
— the  decrees,  and  the  customs  and  manners  of  the 
people,  as  you  would  greatly  wonder  to  hear."  Again, 
in  a  conversation  with  Aylmer,  on  the  subject  ot  the 
talents  and  attainments  of  the  princess,  he  said,  *^  I 
teach  her  words  and  she  me,  things.  I  teach  her  the 
tongues  to  speak,  and  her  modest  and  maidenly  looks 
teach  me  works  to  do,  for  I  think  she  is  the  best  dis- 
posed of  any  in  all  Europe.''  Castiglione,  an  Italian 
master,  added,  '^  that  Elizabeth  possessed  two  qualities 
that  were  seldom  united  in  one  woman — ^namely,  a  sin- 

'  This  was  a  learned  foreigneri  who  was  indebted  to  Ascham,  for  an 
introduction  to  the  princess,  with  whom  he  had  the  honour  of  con- 
Tersing.  '  Ascham*s  Epistles,  p.  51. 
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gular  wit,  and  a  marvellous  meek  stomach."  ^  He  was, 
however,  the  only  person,  who  ever  gave  the  royal 
lioness  of  the  Tudor  line,  credit  for  the  latter  quality, 
and  very  probably  intended  to  speak  of  her  aiFability, 
but  mistook  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

According  to  Noailles,  the  queen  paid  Elizabeth  a 
visit  at  Hatfield,  more  than  once,  this  autumn,  and  yet 
soon  after,  it  appears,  when  Elizabeth  had  removed 
to  another  of  her  houses  in  Hertfordshire,  that  two 
of  her  majesty's  officers  arrived  with  orders  to  take 
Mrs.  Katharine  Ashley,  and  three  of  Elizabeth's  maids 
of  honour,  into  custody,  which  they  actually  did,  and 
lodged  Mrs.  Ashley  in  the  Fleet  prison,  and  the  other 
ladies  in  the  Tower.'  The  cause  of  this  extraordinary 
arrest  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained.  Speed 
openly  attributes  it  to  the  hostility  of  Gardiner;  and 
Miss  Aikin,  taking  the  same  view,  observes,  '<  that  it 
was  a  last  expiring  effort  of  his  indefatigable  malice 
against  Elizabeth."  He  died  on  the  12th  of  November. 
When,  however,  the  intriguing  disposition  of  Mrs. 
Ashley  is  remembered,  and  that  it  was  on  the  eve  of  the 
abortive  attempt  of  sir  Henry  Dudley  to  raise  a  fresh 
insurrection  in  England,  in  favour  of  Elizabeth  and 
Courtenay,  and  that  several  of  the  princess's  household 
were  actually  implicated  in  the  plot,  it  is  more  natural 
to  suppose,  that  she  and  the  other  ladies  had  been 
accused  of  carrying  on  a  treasonable  correspondence 
with  the  confederates.  Elizabeth  had  the  prospect  of  a 
new  royal  suitor  at  this  period,  for  a  report  was  preva- 
lent, when  the  archduke  of  Austria  came  to  visit  his 
kinsman,  Philip  II.,  at  Brussels,  December  1555,  that 
his  intention  was  to  propose  for  her  hand ;  as  for  her 
former  lover,  Philibert  Emanuel,  of  Savoy,  he  had  com- 
mitted himself  both  with  Philip  and  Elizabeth,  having 
been  seen  making  love  from  his  window  to  the  fair 
duchess  of  Lorraine,  Christina  of  Denmark;'*  and  for  the 
present  the  princess  had  a  respite  from  his  unwelcome 
addresses.  The  respectful  and  kind  attention  which 
Elizabeth  received  from  sir  Thomas  Pope,  during  her 

»  Strype's  Life  of  Aylmer.  "  Speed.     Aikin.  »  Noailles. 
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residence  under  his  timidly  stir veiUanee  at 'Skttieldi  is 
itestified  by  the  following  passage  in  a  eontemporary 
^chronicle  :* — *'  At  iShroyetiae,  jsir  Thomas  Pope  made 
«fbr  the  lady  iElizabeth,  all  at  'his  own  cost,  a  grand  and 
rich  masking  in  the  great  ball  at  Hatfield,  where  the 
.pageants  were  marvellously  'furnished.  There  were 
'there  twelve  minstrels  antiquely  disguised,  with  forty- 
six  or.  more  gentlemen  and  ladies^many  knights,  nobles, 
and  ladies  of  honour,  apparelled  in  crimsonaatin,  em- 
broidered with  wreathes  of  gold,  and  garnished  with 
borders  of  hanging  pearl.  There  was  the  deviee  of  a 
castle,  of  cloth  of  gold,  set  with  pomegranates  about  the 
battlemaits,  with  sihields  of  knights  hanging  therefrom, 
and  six. knights  in  rich  harness  tourneyed.  At  night, 
the  cupboard  in  the  hall  was  of  twelve  stages,  mainly 
furnished  with  garnish  of  gold  and  silver  vessels,  and  a 
banquet  of  seventy  dishes,  and  after  sLVoidy  of  spices  and 
^ubdeties,  with  thirty  spice  plates,  all  at  the  chaige  of 
sir  Thomas  Pope;  and  the  next  day,  the  play  of  Holo- 
fernes.  But  the  queen,  perease,  misliked  these  ^follies, 
as  by  her  letters  to  sir  Thomas  'Pope  did  appear,  and 
so  these  disguisings  were  seased."  The  reason  of  Mary's 
objection  to  these  pageants  and  public  entertainments, 
was  probably  on  account  of  the  facility  th^  afforded  for 
the  admission  of  strangers  and  emissaries  from  the  -king 
of  Finance,  or  the  foreign  ambassadors,  with  whom 
Elizabeth  and  her  partisans  had  been  so  'frequently 
suspected  of  intriguing. 

The  spring  and  summer  of  1556  were  agitated  by  a 
series  of  new  plots  by  the  indefatigable  conspirators,  who 
made  Elizabeth's  name  the  railying  point  of  their 
schemes  of  insurrection,  and  this  whether  she  consented 
or  not.  It  was  extremely  dangerous  for  her,  that  per- 
sons of  her  household  were  always  involved  in  these 
attempts.  In  the  conspiracy,  between  the  king  of  France 
and  sir  Henry  Dudley,  to  depose  Mary  and  raise  Eliza- 
beth to  the  throne,  two  of  Elizabeth's  chief  officers  were 
deeply  engaged ;  these  men,  Peckham  and  Werne,  were 
tried  and  executed.     Their  confessions,  as  usual,  impli- 

»  MS.  Cotton.  Vitell.,fr5. 
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cated  Elfzabeth/wbo,  it  is  asserted,  owed  her  life  to  the 
interposition  of  king  Philip  ;*  likewise,  it  is  said  that  he 
obliged  Mary. to  drop  all  inquiry  intorher  guilt,  and  to 
give  out  that  she  believed  Peckham  and  Werae  had  made 
use  of  the  name  of  their  mistress  without  her. authority. 
Moreover,  Mary  sent  her  a  ring  in  token  of  her  amity. 
That  Mary  did  so  is  probable,  but  that  she  acted  on 
compulsion  and  against  her  inclination  is  scarcely  con- 
sistent with  a  letter  concerning  the  next  insurrection, 
which  took  place  in  June,  a  few  weeks  after,  in  which 
Elizabeth  was  actually  proclaimed  queen.  A  young 
man  named  Cleobnry,  who>was  extremely  like  the  earl 
of  Devonshire,  landed  on  the  coast  of  ^Sussex,  as  if  that 
noble  had  returned  from  exile,  and  proclaimed  Elizabeth 
queen  and  himself^king,  as  Edward  earl  of  Devonshire 
and  her  husband.  This  scene  took  place  in  Yaxely 
church,  but  the  adventurer  was  immediately  seized,  and 
in  the  September  following,  was  executed  for  treason  at 
Bury.  This  insurrection  was  communicated  to  Eliza- 
beth by  a  letter  from  the  hand  of  queen  Mary  herself; 
a  kind  one  it  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  answer 
still  extant,  where,  amidst  Elizabeth's  laboured  and 
contorted  sentences,  this  fact  may  be  elicited  by  the 
reader. 

Princess  Elizabeth  to  Qukxn  Ma  at.  ' 

«  August  2,  1556. 

"  When  I  revolre  in  mind  (most  noUe  queen)  the  old  love  of  p«yniin» 
to  their  princesi  and  the  reverent  fear  of  the  Romans  to  their  senate,  I 
cannot  but  muse  for  my  part  and  blush  for  theirs,  to  see  the  rebellious 
hearts  and  devilish  intents  of  Christians  in  name,  but  Jews  in  deed, 
towards  their  anointed  king,  which  methinks  'if  they  had  feared  God, 
(though  they  could  not  have  loved  the  state)  they  should  for  the  dread  of 
their  own  plague,  have  refrained  that  wickedness,  which  their  bounden 
duty  to  your  majesty  bad  not  restrained.  But  when  I  call  to  remem- 
brance that  the  devil ^  tamqwxmho  rugiens  eircumvit  quitrens  quern  devorare 

'  Lingard,  p.  219,  vol.  vii.,  who  quotes  from  the  MS.  Life  of  the 
Duchess  of  Feria,  (Jane  Dormer)  but  when  the  Duchess  of  Feria  wrote, 
she  was  living  in  Spain,  the  subject  of  Philip  II.,  and  had  been  deep  in  the 
Ridolphi  plot  for  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  and  at  that  time,  it  was  part  of  the 
policy  of  Philip's  advocates,  to  reproach  Elizabeth  with  ingratitude  to 
him  for  having  preserved  her  life  from  her  sister,  which  £lizid>eth 
earnestly  and  o6Scially  denied.  A  letter  of  the  duchess  of  Feria  from 
Spain,  on  family  matters,  forms  an  interesting  portion  of  the  Stradling 
Correspondence,  edited  by  the  Rev.  M.  Traherne. 

*  Lansdown  MSS.,  1236^  p.  37. 
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potest,  like  a  roaring  lion  goeth  about  seeking  whom  be  may  devour.  I 
do  the  less  marvel  that  he  (the  devil)  have  gotten  such  novices  into  his 
professed  house,  as  vessels  (without  God's  grace)  more  apt  to  serve  his 
(M«  deviti)  palace  than  meet  to  inhabit  Etigtisb  land.  I  am  the  bolder 
to  call  them  {Mary's  rebels)  his  imps,  for  that  St.  Paul  saith,  seditiosi  stint 
JiUi  dtabolif  the  seditious  are  sons  of  the  devil ;  and  since  I  have  so  good  a 
buckler,  I  fear  less  to  enter  into  their  judgment. 

**  Of  this  I  assure  your  majesty,  it  had  been  my  part,  above  the  rest, 
to  bewail  such  things,  though  my  name  had  not  been  in  them,  yet  much 
it  vexed  me,  that  the  devil  oweth  me  such  a  hate,  as  to  put  in  any  part  of 
his  mischievous  instigations,  whom,  as  I  profess  him  my  foe,  (that  is,  all 
Christians'  enemy,)  so  wish  I  he  had  some  other  way  invented  to  spite  me. 

**  But  since  it  hath  pleased  God  thus  to  bewray  their  (f/i«  insurgents') 
malice,  I  most  humbly  thank  him,  both  that  he  has  ever  thus  preserved 
your  majesty  through  his  aid,  much  like  a  lamb  from  the  horns  of  this 
Basan's  bull  (the  devil)  and  also  stirred  up  the  hearts  of  your  loving  sub- 
jects to  resist  them,  and  deliver  you  to  his  honour  and  their^  (t/ie  insur- 
gents^) shame.  The  intelligence  of  which,  proceeding  from  your  majesty, 
deserves  more  humble  thanks  than  with  my  pen  I  can  render,  which  as  infi- 
nite I  will  leave  to  number  (t.e.,  will  not  attempt  to  number,) 

*'  And  amongst  earthly  things  I  chiefly  wish  this  one,  that  there  were 
as  good  surgeons  for  making  anatomies  of  hearts  (that  I  might  shew  my 
thoughts  to  your  majesty)  as  there  are  expert  physicians  of  bodies,  able  to 
express  the  inward  griefs  of  maladies  to  their  patients.  For  then  I  doubt 
notf  but  know  well,  that  whatever  others  should  subject  by  malice,  yet 
your  majesty  should  be  sure,  by  knowledge,  that  the  more  such  mists 
render  effuscate  the  clear  light  of  my  soul,  the  more  my  tried  thoughts 
should  listen  to  the  dimming  of  their  (the  insurgents*)  hidden  malice.' 

*'  But  since  wishes  are  vain  and  desires  oft  fail,  I  must  crave  that  my 
deeds  may  supply  that,  which  my  thoughts  cannot  declare,  and  that  they 
be  not  misdeemed,  as  the  facts  have  been  so  well  tried.  And  like  as  I 
have  been  your  faithful  subject  from  the  beginning  of  your  reign,  so  shall 
no  wicked  person  cause  me  to  change  to  the  end  of  my  life.  And  thus  I 
commend  your  majesty  to  God's  tuition,  whom  I  beseech  long  time  to 
preserve,  ending  with  the  new  remembrance  of  my  old  suit,'  more  than 
lor  that  I  should  not  be  forgotten,  than  for  I  think  it  not  remembered. 

**  From  Hatfield,  the  2nd  of  August. 

"  Your  majesty's  obedient  subject  and  humble  sister, 

**  ELIZABETIf." 

Her  majesty  was  happily  satisfied  with  the  painfully 
elaborate  and  metaphorical  protestations  of  innocence 
and  loyalty,  contained  in  this  letter,  and  the  princess 
continued  in  the  gentle  keeping  of  sir  Thomas  Pope. 
He  appears  to  have  been  really  fond  of  his  royal  charge, 
who  for  her  part  well  knew  how  to  please  him  by  her 

^  Elizabeth  evidently  means  the  insurgents'  shame;  by  grammatical 
construction  it  would  be  the  loving  subjects.  Her  letters  of  vindication,  by 
reason  of  the  perpetual  confusion  of  the  relatives,  are  difficult  to  read. 

'  Either  the  insurgents,  or  the  devil's  imps,  or  the  physicians :  which  of 
them  this  relative  refers  to,  is  not  clear. 

•  Some  favour  she  had  previously  asked  j  this  proves  the  queen  was  in 
familiar  correspondence  with  her. 
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learned  and  agreeable  conversation,  and  more  especially 
by  frequendy  talking  with  him;  on  the  subject  nearest 
to  his  heart,  Trinity  Cpllege,  which  he  had  just  founded 
at  Oxford,  for  a  president  priest  and  twelve  fellows. 
He  mentions  in  one  of  his  letters,  with  peculiar  satisfac- 
tion,  the  interest  she  manifested  in  his  college*  ^'  The 
princess  Elizabeth,^  says  he,  **  often  asketh  me  about 
the  course  I  have  devised  for  my  scholars,  and  that  part 
of  my  statutes  respecting  study  I  have  shewn  her  she 
likes  well.  She  is  not  only  gracious,  but  most  learned, 
ye  right  well  know/' 

Two  of  the  fellows  of  this  college  were  expelled  by  the 
president  and  society,  for  violating  one  of  the  statutes. 
They  repaired  in  great  tribulation  to  their  founder,  and, 
acknowledging  their  fault,  implored  most  humbly  for  re- 
admittance  to  his  college.  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  not  liking 
by  his  own  relentings,  to  countenance  the  infringements 
of  the  laws,  he  had  made  for  the  good  government  of  his 
college,  yet  willing  to  extend  the  pardon  that  was  soli- 
cited, kindly  referred  the  matter  to  the  decision  of  the 
princess,  who  was  pleased  to  intercede  for  the  culprits, 
that  they  might  be  restored  to  their  fellowships,  on  which 
the  benevolent  knight  wrote  to  the  president,*  "  that  al- 
though the  two  oiienders,  Sympson  and  Rudde,  had  well 
deserved  their  expulsion  from  his  college,  yet  at  the  desire 
and  commandment  of  the  lady  Elizabeth's  grace,  seconded 
by  the  request  of  his  wife,  he  had  consented  that  they 
should,  on  making  a  public  confession  of  their  fault,  and 
submitting  to  a  fine,  be  again  received,  and  that  it  should 
be  recorded  in  a  book  that  they  had  been  expelled,  and 
that  it  was  at  the  lady  Elizabeth's  and  his  wife's  desire  that 
they  were  re-admitted,  and  that  he  was  fully  resolved  never 
to  do  the  like  again  to  please  any  creature  living,  the 
queen's  majesty  alone  excepted."  This  letter  bears  date 
August -22, 1550. 

In  the  following  November,  Elizabeth  having  been  ho- 
noured with  an  invitation  to  her  sister's  court,  came  to 
London  in  state.  Her  entrance  and  the  dress  of  ^^^ 
retinue,  ai-e  thus  quaintly  recorded  by  a  contemporary. 

>  Warton's  Life  of  sir  Thomas  Pope. 
VOL.  VI.  K 
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<<  The  28th  day  of  November,  came  riding  throagh  Smith- 
field  and  Old  Baily,  and  through  Fleet  Street  unto  So- 
merset Place,  my  good  lady  Elisabeth^s  grace,  the  queen's 
sister,  M^ith  a  great  company  of  velvet  coats  and  chains, 
her  grace's  gentlemen,  and  after,  a  great  company  of  her 
men,  all  in  red  coats,  guarded  with  a  broad  guard  of  black 
velvet  and  cuts,"*  (slashes). 

Elizabeth  found  herself  treated  with  so  many  flattering 
marks  of  attention,  by  the  nobility  as  well  as  the  commons^ 
whose  darling  she  always  had  been,  that  she  assembled  a 
sort  of  court  around  her,  and  determined  to  settle  herself 
in  her  town  residence  for  the  winter.  She  was,  however, 
assailed  by  the  council,  at  the  instance  of  her  royal  brother- 
in-law,  with  a  renewal  of  the  persecution  she  had  under- 
gone in  favour  of  her  persevering  suitor,  Philibert  of 
Savoy.  The  imperial  ambassadors  had  been  very  urgent 
with  the  queen  on  the  subject,  and  Elizabeth  found  she 
had  only  been  sent  for  in  order  to  conclude  the  marriage 
treaty.  The  earnestness  with  which  this  was  pushed  on, 
immediately  after  the  death  of  Courtenay,  naturally  favours 
the  idea,  that  a  positive  contract  of  marriage  had  sub- 
sisted between  that  unfortunate  nobleman  and  the  princess, 
which  had  formed  a  legal  impediment  to  her  entering  into 
any  other  matrimonial  engagement  during  his  life.  She 
was,  however,  positive  in  her  rejection  of  the  duke  of 
Savoy's  hand,  though,  as  before,  she  protested  her  unal- 
terable devotion  to  a  maiden  life,  as  the  reason  of  her  re- 
fusal.' After  this  decision  she  was  compelled  to  give  up 
the  hope  of  spending  a  festive  Christmas  in  London,  and 
the  Cottonian  MS.'  records  her  departure,  after  the  brief 
sojourn  of  one  week,  in  these  words : — 

**  On  the  third  day  of  September  came  riding  from  her 
place  (Somerset  House)  my  lady  Elizabeth's  grace,  from 
Somerset  Place,  down  Fleet  Street  and  through  Old 
Baily  and  Smithfield,  and  so  her  grace  took  her  way 
towards  Bishop  Hatfield." 

Such  was  the  disgust  that  Elizabeth  had  conceived 
during  her  late  visit  to  court,  or  the  apprehensions  that 
had  been  excited  by  the  intimidation  used  by  the  Spanish 

*  MS.  Cotton.,  £.5.  •  Warton ;  Aikin.  »  Vitell,  f.  5. 
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party,  that  die  appears  to  have  contemplated,  the  very 
impolitic  step,  of  secretly  withdrawing  from  the  realm,  that 
was  so  soon  to  become  her  own,  and  taking  refuge  in 
France.  Henry  II.  had  never  ceased  urging  her  by  his 
wily  agent  Noailles  to  accept  an  asylum  in  his  court, 
doubtless  with  the  intenticm  of  securing  the  only  person 
who,  in  the  event  of  queen  Mary's  death,  would  stand 
between  his  daughter-in-law  and  the  crown  of  England* 
Noailles  had,  however,  interfered  in  so  unseemly  a  manner 
in  the  intrigues  and  plots  that  agitated  England,  that  he 
had  been  recalled,  and  superseded  in  his  office  by  his 
brother,  the  bisliop  of  Acqs,  a  man  of  better  principles, 
asod  who  scrupled  to  become  a  party  in  the  iniquitous 
scheme  of  deluding  a  young  and  inexperienced  princess 
to  her  own  ruin.  With  equal  kindness  and  sincerity  this 
worthy  ecclesiastic  told  the  countess  of  Sussex,  when  she 
came  to  him  secretly  in  disguise,  to  ask  his  assistance  in 
ccmveying  the  lady  Elizabeth  to  France,  ^*  that  it  was  an 
unwise  project,  and  that  he  would  advise  the  princess  to 
take  example  by  the  conduct  of  her  sister,  who,  if  she  had 
listened  to  the  counsels  of  those  who  would  have  per- 
suaded her  to  take  refuge  with  the  emperor,  would  still 
have  remained  in  exile."  The  countess  returned  again 
to  him  on  the  same  errand,  and  he  then  plainly  told  her, 
<<  that  if  ever  Elizabeth  hoped  to  ascend  the  throne  of 
England,  she  must  never  leave  the  realm.'*  A  few  years 
later  he  declared  ^^  that  Elizabeth  was  indel>ted  to  him  for 
her  crown."  Whatever  might  be  the  cloud  that  had 
darkened  the  prospects  of  the  princess,  at  the  period  when 
she  had  cherished  intentions  so  fatal  to  her  own  interests, 
it  quickly  disappeared,  and  on  the  25th  of  February, 
1557,  she  came  from  her  house  at  Hatfield  to  London, 
<<  attended  by  a  noble  company  of  lords  and  gentlemen, 
to  do  her  duty  to  the  queen,  and  rested  at  Somerset 
House  till  the  28th,  when  she  repaired  to  her  majesty  at 
Whitehall  with  many  lords  and  ladies."*  Again :  ^*  one 
morning  in  March  the  lady  Elizabeth  took  her  horse 
and  rode  to  the  palace  of  Shene,  with  a  goodly  company 
of  lords,  ladies,  knights  and  gentlemen."    These  visits 

'  MS.  Cotton.  VlteO. 
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were  probably  on  account  of  the  return  of  Philip  of 
Spain,  which  restored  the  queen  to  unwonted  cheerful- 
ness for  a  time,  and  caused  a  brief  interval  of  gaiety  in 
the  lugubrious  court. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  lively  pen  of  Giovanni  Mi- 
chele,  the  Venetian  ambassador,'  for  the  following  gra- 
phic sketch  of  the  person  and  character  of  Elizabeth,  at 
this  interesting  period  of  her  life.  *'  Miladi  Elizabeth,'^ 
says  he,  ^*  is  a  lady  of  great  elegance,  both  of  body  and 
mind,  though  her  face  may  be  called  pleasing  rather  than 
beautiful.  She  is  tall  and  well  made,  her  complexion 
fine,  though  rather  sallow."  Her  bloom  must  have  been 
prematurdy  faded  by  sickness  and  anxiety  ;  for  Elizabeth 
could  not  have  been  more  than  three  and  twenty  at  this 
period.  "  Her  eyes,  but  above  all,  her  hands,  which  she 
takes  care  not  to  conceal,  are  of  superior  beauty.  In  her 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Italian  languages,  she  sur- 

J)asses  the  queen,  and  takes  so  much  pleasure  in  the 
atter,  that  she  will  converse  with  Italians  in  no  other 
tongue.  Her  wit  and  understanding  are  admirable, 
as  she  has  proved  by  her  conduct  in  the  midst  of  suspi- 
cion and  danger,  when  she  concealed  her  religion,  and 
comported  herself  like  a  good  Catholic."  Katharine 
Parr  and  lady  Jane  Gray  made  no  such  compromise 
with  conscience ;  indeed,  this  dissimulation  on  the  part 
of  Elizabeth  appears  like  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
text,  *'  the  children  of  this  world  are  wiser  in  their  gene- 
ration, than  the  children  of  light."  Michele  proceeds 
to  describe  Elizabeth  "  as  proud  and  dignified  in  her 
manners;  for  though  she  is  well  aware  what  sort  of  a 
mother  she  had,  she  is  also  aware  that  this  mother  of 
hers  was  united  to  the  king  in  wedlock,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  holy  church,  and  the  concurrence  of  the  primate 
of  the  realm."  This  remark  is  important,  as  it  proves  that 
the  marriage  of  Anne  Boleyn  was  considered  legal  by 
the  representative  of  the  Catholic  republic  of  Venice^ 
However,  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  The  queen,  though  she 
hates  her  most  sincerely,  yet  treats  her  in  public  with 

'  From  the  report,  made  by  that  envoy,  of  the  state  of  England,  on  his 
return  to  his  own  countr}',  in  the  year  1557.  MSS.  Cotton.  Nero  B.  7. 
Ellis,  2nd  series^  toI.  ii. 
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every  outward  sign  of  affection  and  regaixl^  and  never 
converses  with  her,  but  on  pleasing  and  agreeable  sub- 
jects." A  proof,  by  the  bye,  that  Mary  neither  annoyed 
her  sister  by  talking  at  her,  nor  endeavoured  to  irritate 
her  by  introducing  the  elements  of  strife  into  their  per- 
sonal discussions  when  they  were  together.  In  this,  the 
queen,  at  least,  behaved  with  the  courtesy  of  a  gentlewo- 
man. Michele  adds,  ^^  that  the  princess  had  contrived  to 
ingratiate  herself  with  the  king  of  Spain,  through  whose 
influence  the  queen  was  prevented  irom  having  her  de- 
clared illegitimate,  as  she  had  it  in  her  power  to  do,  by 
an  act  of  parliament,  which  would  exclude  her  from  the 
throne.  It  is  believed,"  continues  he,  "  that  but  for 
this  interference  of  the  king,  the  queen  would,  without 
remorse,  chastise  her  in  the  severest  manner;  for 
whatever  plots  against  the  queen  are  discovered,  my  lady 
Elizabeth,  or  some  of  her  people,  are  always  sure  to  be 
mentioned  among  the  persons  concerned  in  them." 
Michele  tells  us,  moreover,  ^*  that  Elizabeth  would  ex- 
ceed her  income  and  incur  large  debts,  if  she  did  not 
prudently,  to  avoid  increasing  the  jealousy  of  the  queen, 
limit  her  household  and  followers,  for,"  continues  he, 
^  there  is  not  a  lord  or  gentleman  in  the  realm,  who  has 
not  sought  to  place  himself,  or  a  brother,  or  son,  in  her 
service.  Her  expenses  are  naturally  increased  by  her  en- 
deavours to  mamtain  her  popularity,  although  she  op- 
poses her  poverty  as  an  excuse  for  avoiding  the  proposed 
enlargements  of  her  establishment."  This  plea  answered 
another  purpose,  by  exciting  the  sympathy  of  her  people, 
and  their  indignation,  that  the  heiress  of  the  crown 
should  suffer  from  straitened  finances.  Elizabeth  was, 
nevertheless,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  income  her  father 
had  provided  for  her  maintenance — three  thousand  pounds 
^  year,  equal  to  twelve  thousand  per  annum  of  the  pre- 
sent currency,  and  precisely  the  same  allowance  which 
Mary  had  before  her  accession  to  the  crown. 

*^  She  is,*  pursues  Michele,  ^*  to  appearance,  at  liberty 
in  her  country  residence,  twelve  miles  from  London,  but 
really  surrounded  by  spies  and  shut  in  with  guards,  so 
that  no  one  comes  or  goes,  and  nothing  is  spoken  or 
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done  without  the  queen's  knowledge^'  Socb  is  the  tes* 
timony  of  the  Venetian  ambassador,  of  Elizabeth's  posi* 
tiixi  in  her  sister's  court,  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  he  is  the  same  hhid,  who  had  intrigued  with  the  coa- 
q)irators  to  supply  them  with  arms^  and  that  his  infor- 
mation is  avowecfiy  only  hearsay  evidence.  After  this,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  enrich  these  pages  with  the  account 
fidven  by  an  Enirlish  contemporary  of  one  of  the  pafi^eaots 
Sat  w  Je  devk^  for  her  ple£ure/by  the  courtep,£Sagon 
by  whom  the  eaptiye  princess  was  guarded,  in  h«r  own 
fair  mansion  of  Hatfield  and  other  domains  adjacent.^ 

^'  In  April,  the  same  year,  (155?,)  sbe  was  escorted 
from  Hatfield  to  Enfield  chase,  by  a  retinue  of  twelre 
ladies,  clothed  in  white  satin,  on  ambling  palfr^s,  and 
twenty  yeomen  in  green,  all  on  horseback,  that  her  grace 
might  hunt  the  hart*  At  entering  the  chase  or  forest,, 
she  was  met  by  fifty  archers  in  scarlet  boots  and  yellow 
caps,  armed  with  gilded  bows ;  one  of  whom  presented 
her  a  silver4ieaded  arrow  winded  with  peacock's  feslhers. 
Sir  Thomas  Pope  had  the  mvising  of  this  show.  At 
the  close  of  the  sport,  her  grace  was  gratified  with  the 
{Nrivilege  of  cutting  the  buoL's  throat," — a  compliment 
of  which  Elizabeth,  who  delighted  in  bear-baitings  and 
other  sayage  amusements  of  those  semi-barbacous  days, 
was  not  unlikdy  to  avail  herself.  When  her  sister, 
queen  Mary,  visited  her  at  Hatfield,  Elizabeth  adorned 
her  great  state  chamber  for  her  majesty's  reception,  with 
a  sumptuous  suit  of  tapestry,  representing  the  siege  of 
Antioch  ;  and  after  sapper  a  play  was  performed  by  the 
(^oir-boys  of  St.  Paul's ;  when  it  was  over,  one  oi  the 
children  sang,  and  was  accompanied  cm  the  virginals  by 
no  meaner  musician  than  the  princess  Elizabeth  hers^.*^ 
The  acconnt  c^  Elizabeth's  visit  to  the  queen,  at  Rich- 
mond, and  the  splendid  banqnet  and  pageant  which 
Mary,  with  the  assistance  of  sir  Thon^  Pope,  with 
whom  her  majesty  was  long  in  consultation  on  the  sub- 
ject, devised  fin:  tne  entertainment  of  her  sister,,  has  been 
described  in  the  life  of  queen  Mary.' 

*  MS.  Cotton.    Vitell.  f.  5.     Strype. 
•  MS.  Cotton.  Vitell.  f,5,  •Vol.  v. 
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The  pleasant  and  sisterly  intercourse,  which  was  for  a 
brief  time  established  between  these  royal  ladies,  was 
destined  to  be  once  more  interrupted,  by  the  pertinacioas 
interference  of  king  Philip^  in  favour  of  his  friend's  matri- 
monial suit  for  Elizabeth.     Her  hand  was^  probably,  the 
reward  with  which  that  monarch  had  promised  U>  guerdon 
bis  brave  frieid,  fior  his  good  services  at  St.  Quentin,  but 
the  gallant  Savoyard  found  diat  it  was  easier  to  win  a 
battle  in  the  field,  under  every  disadvantage,  than  to 
conquer  the  determination  of  an   obdurate  lady  love* 
Elizabeth  would  not  be  disposed  of  in  marriage  to  please 
any  one,  and  as  she  made  her  refusal  a  matter  of  consci- 
^sce,  the  queen  ceased  to  importune  her  on  the  subject.  . 
Philip,  as  we  have  seen,  endeavoured  to  compel  his  reluc- 
tant wife^  to  interpose  her  authority,  to  force  Elizabeth  to 
fidfil  the  engagement  he  had  made  for  her,  and  Mary 
proved,  that  she  had,  on  occasion,  a  will  of  her  own  as  well 
as  her  sister.     In  short,  the  ladies  made  common  cause^ 
and  quiedy  resisted  his  authority.'     He  had  sent  his  two 
noUe  kinswomen,  the  duchesses  of  Parma  and  Lorraine, 
to  persuade  Elizabeth  to  comply  with  his  desire,  and  to 
cmivey  her  to  the  continent,  as  the  bride  elect  of  his 
friend,  hot  Elizabetb,  by  her  sister's  advice,  declined  re- 
ceiving these  fair  envoys,  and  they  were  compelled  to  re- 
tnm  without  fulfilling  the  object  of  tlieir  mission. 

Meantime,  Elizabeth  received  several  overtures  from 
the  ambassador  of  the  sreat  Gustavus  Vas%  kiiu^  of 
Sweden,  who  was  denro  J  of  obtambg  her  iTmar^e 
&r  his  eldest  son.  Prince  Eric»*  She  declined  listening 
to  this  proposal,  because  it  was  not  made  to  her  through 
the  medium  of  the  queen  her  sister.  The  ambassador 
told  her,  in  reply,  ^'  that  the  king  of  Sweden,  his  master, 
as  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour,  thought  it  most 
proper  to  make  the  first  application  to  herseff,  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  it  would  be  agreeable  to  her,  to  enter 
into  such  an  alliance,  and  if  she  signified  her  consult,  be 
would  then,  as  a  king^  propose  it  in  due  form  to  her  ma- 
jesty."   This  delicacy  of  feeling  was  in  unison  with  the 

^  See  Mary's  Life,  vol.  ▼. 
*  Camden.    Warton's  Life  of  Fojpe, 
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chivalric  character  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  who  having  deli- 
vered his  country  from  a  foreign  yoke,  had  achieved  the 
reformation  of  her  church  without  persecution  or  blood- 
shed, and  regarding  Elizabetli  as  a  protestant  princess 
who  was  suffering  for  conscience'  sake^  was  nobly  desi- 
rous of  making  her  his  daughter-in-law.  Elizabeth,  how- 
ever, who  had  previously  rejected  the  heir  of  his  neigh- 
bour, Christian  of  Denmark,  desired  the. Swedish  envoy 
to  inform  his  master  '^  that  she  could  not  listen  to  any 
proposals  of  the  kind  that  were  not  conveyed  to  her 
through  the  queen's  authority/'  and  at  the  same  time 
tieclared,  '^  that  if  left  to  her  own  free  will  she  would 
.always  prefer  a  maiden  life."  This  affair  reaching  her 
majesty's  ears,  she  sent  for  sir  Thomas  Pope  to  court,  and 
havins:  received  from  him  a  full  account  of  this  secret 
transaction,  she  expressed  herself  well  pleased  with  the 
wise  and  dutiful  conduct  of  Elizabeth,  and  directed  him 
to  write  a  letter  to  her  expressive  of  her  approbation. 
When  sir  Thomas  Pope  returned  to  Hatfield,  Mary  com- 
manded him  to  repeat  her  commendations  to  the  princess, 
and  to  inform  her  ^^  that  an  official  communication  had 
now  been  made  to  her,  from  the  king  of  Sweden,  touch- 
ing the  match  with  his  son,  on  which  she  desired  sir 
Thomas  to  ascertain  her  sister's  sentiments  from  her  own 
lips,  and  to  communicate  how  her  grace  stood  affected 
in  this  matter,  and  also  to  marriage  in  general."^ 

Sir  Thomas  Pope,  in  compliance  with  this  injunction, 
made  the  following  report  of  what  passed  between  him- 
self ^nd  Elizabeth  on  the  subject. 

**  First,  after  I  had  declared  to  her  grace  how  Well  the  queen's  majesty 
liked  of  her  prudent  and  honourable  answer  made  to  the  same  messenger 
(from  the  king  of  Sweden,)  I  then  opened  unto  her  grace,  the  effects  of  the 
said  messenger's  credence,  which  after  her  grace  had  heard »  I  said  that 
the  queen's  highness  had  sent  me  to  her  grace,  not  only  to  declare  the  sam^ 
but  also  to  understand  how  her  grace  liked  the  said  motion.  Whereunto, 
after  a  little  pause,  her  grace  answered  in  form  following:— 

<«'  Master  Pope,  I  require  you,  after  my  most  humble  commendations 
unto  the  queen's  majesty,  to  render  unto  the  same  like  thanks,  that  it 
pleased  her  highness  of  her  goodness,  to  conceive  so  well  of  my  answer 
made  to  the  said  messenger,  and  herewithal  of  her  princely  commendation, 
with  such  speed  to  command  you  by  your  letters,  to  signify  the  same  unto 
me,  who  before  remained  wonderfully  perplexed,  fearing  that  her  majesty 

^  Warton's  Life  of  sir  Thomas  Pope, 
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might  mistake  the  same,  for  which  her  goodness  I  acknowledge  myself 
bound  to  honour,  serve,  love  and  obey  her  highness  during  my  hfe.  Re« 
quiring  you  also  to  say  unto  her  majesty,  that  in  the  king  my  brother's 
time,  there  was  offered  me  a  very  honourable  marriage  or  two,  and  ambas- 
sadors sent  to  treat  with  me  touching  the  same,  whereunto  I  made  my 
humble  suit  unto  his  highness,  (as  some  of  honour  yet  living  can  be  testi- 
monies) that  it  would  like  the  same  (king  Edward)  to  give  me  leave  with 
bis  grace's  favour  to  remain  in  that  estate  I  was,  which  of  all  others  best 
pleased  me,  and  in  good  faith,  I  pray  you  say  unto  her  highness,  I  am  even 
at  this  present  of  the  same  mind,  and  so  intend  to  continue  with  her  ma- 
jesty's fiivour,  assuring  her  highness  I  so  well  like  this  state,  as  I  persuade 
myself  there  is  not  any  kind  of  life  comparable  to  it.  And  as  concerning 
my  liking  the  motion  made  by  the  said  messenger,  I  beseech  you  say  unto 
her  majesty,  that  to  my  remembrance  I  never  heard  of  his  master  before 
this  time,  and  that  I  so  well  like  both  the  message  and  the  messenger,  as 
I  shall  most  humbly  pray. God  upon  my  kneeS|  that  from  henceforth  I  may 
never  hear  of  the  one  nor  the  other." 

Not  the  most  civil  way  in  the  world,  it  must  be  owned^ 
of  dismissing  a  remarkably  civil  offer,  but  Elizabeth  gives 
her  reason,  in  a  manner  artfully  calculated  to  ingratiate 
herself  with  her  royal  sister.  **And  were  there  nothing 
else,"  pursues  she,  ''  to  move  me  to  mislike  the  motion, 
other,  than  that  his  master  would  attempt  the  same  with- 
out making  the  queen's  majesty  privy  thereunto,  it  were 
cause  sufficient."  "  And  when  her  grace  had  thus  ended," 
resumes  sir  Thomas  Pope,  in  conclusion,  "  I  was  so  bold, 
as  of  myself,  to  say  unto  her  grace,  her  pardon  first  re^ 
quired,  that  I  thought  few  or  none  would  believe  but  her 
grace  would  be  right  well  contented  to  marry,  so  there 
were  some  htmourable  marriage  offered  her,  bv  the  queen's 
highness,  or  with  her  majesty's  assent.  Whereunto  her 
grace  answered,  *  What  I  shall  do  hereafter  I  know  not, 
but  I  assure  you,  upon  my  truth  and  fidelity,  and  as  God 
be  merciful  unto  me,  I  am  not  at  this  time  otherwise 
minded  than  1  have  declared  unto  you.  No,  though  I 
were  offered  the  greatest  prince  in  all  Europe.'"  ^  Sir 
Thomas  Pope  adds  his  own  opinion  of  these  protestations, 
in  the  following  sly  comment,  «'And  yet percase  (perhaps) 
the  queen's  majesty  may  conceive  this  rather  to  proceed 
of  a  maidenly  shamefacedness^  than  upon  any  such  certain 
determination." 

This  important  letter  is  among  the  Harleian  MSS,, 
and  is  endorsed, "  The  lady  Elizabeth,  her  grace's  answer, 
made  at  Hatfield,  the  26th  of  April,  1558,  to  sir  T.  Pope, 
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knt,  being  sent  from  the  queen's  majesty  to  and^stand 
bow  her  grace  liked  of  the  motion  of  marriage,  made  by 
tl^  king  elect  o£  SwetheJand's  messenger."^  It  affords 
unquestionable  proof,  that  Elizabeth  was  allowed  full 
liberty  to  decide  for  herself,  as  to  her  acceptance  or  re- 
jection of  this  Protestant  suitor  for  her  hand^  her  broth^- 
in-law,  king  Philip,  not  being  so  much  as  consulted  on  the 
subject.  Camden  asserts,  <'  that  after  Riilip  had  given  up 
the  attempt  of  forcing  her  to  wed  his  friend,  Phuibert  oi 
Sayoy^  he  would  fain  have  made  up  a  marrii^  between 
her  and  his  own  son,  don  Carlos,  who  was  tb^  a  boy  of 
sixteen;  but  he  finally,  when  he  became  a  widower^ 
offered  himself  to  her  acceptance,  instead  of  his  heir. 

Elizabeth  was  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  aay  implication 
in  Stafford's  rebellion,  but  among  the  Spaniards  a  report 
was  circulated,  that  her  hand  was  destined  to  reward  the 
earl  of  Westmoreland,  by  whom  the  insurrectic»i  was 
quelled.  There  were  also  rumours  of  an  engagement 
between  her  and  the  earl  of  ArundeL  These  are  men- 
tioned  in  Gonsalez.'  She  Ls  always  called  ^Madame 
Isabel"  in  contemporary  Spanish  memoirs.  Though 
much  has  beoi  asserted  to  the  contrary,  the  evidoices  of 
history  prove,  that  Elizabeth  was  on  amicable  terms  with 
queen  Mary  at  the  time  of  her  deaths  and  &r  some 
months  previous  to  that  event. 

On  the  9th  of  November,  the  count  de  Feria,  one  of 
Philip's  most  confidential  counsellors,  brought  the  dying 
queen  a  letter  firom  her  absent  consort,  wh<»,  already 
embarrassed  in  a  war  with  France,  and  dreading  the 
possibility  of  the  queen  of  Scots  being  placed  on  the 
throne,  requested  Mary  to  declare  Elizabeth  her  suc- 
cessor. The  queen  hibd  anticipated  his  desire,  by  her 
previous  appointment  of  Elizabeth,  from  whom  she^  how- 
ever, exacteid  a  profession  of  her  adherence  to  the  Catholic 
creed. 

Elizabeth  complained,  ^^  that  the  queen  should  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  her  faith,"  and,  if  we  may  credit  the 
dttdiess  of  Feria,  added,  ^^That  she  prayed  God  that 

>  MS.  Harletan,  444^7;  also  MS.  Cotton.  Vitell.  12;  16, 
*  Memfldai  de  la  Real  Academia  de  la  Hiatoria.    Madrid. 
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the  earth  might  open  and  swallow  her  alive,  if  she  were 
Bot  a  true  Roman  Catholic."^  Although  Elixabeth  never 
arrupled  throughout  her  life  to  sacrifice  truth  to  ex- 
pediency,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  one  could,  to 
^core  a  temporal  advantage,  utter  so  awful  a  penury, 
fehe  aftCTwards  told  count  Feria,  that  «  she  acknowledaed 
the  real  jwesence  in  the  sacrament,  at  least,  so  the  cirant 
affirmed,  m  a  letter  he  wrote  to  Philip  IL  the  day  before 
queen  Mary  died.  She  likewise  assured  the  lord  Lamar 
€*  her  sincei-ity  in  this  belief,  and  added,  « that  she  did 
now  and  then  pra^  to  the  Virgin  Mary."  Strype,  who 
qMtes  documents  in  support  ofthese  words  of  Elizabeth, 
offers  no  contradiction  to  them.' 

A'^^^  Sandys,  in  a  letter  to  BuUinger,  gives  a  very 
different  report  of  the  communication  which  passed  be- 
fr^n^the  royal  sisters.     "Mary,  not  long  belwe  her 
death,''  says  he/  «  sent  two  members  of  her  council  to 
her  sister  Efeabeth,  and  commanded  them  to  let  her 
know  «that  it  was  her  intention  to  bequeath  to  her  the 
royal  crown,  together  with  the  dignity  that  she  was  then 
m  possession  of  by  right  of  inheritance.'    In  return,  how- 
ever, for  this  great  lavour  ccxiferred  upon  her,  she  re- 
hired of  her  three  things :  first,  <  that  she  would  not 
diange  her  privy  council;'  secondly,  'that  she  would  make 
no  alteration  in  religion ;'  and,  thirdly,  *  that  she  would 
dkcharge  her  debts,  and  satirfy  her  creditors.'    Eliza- 
beA  replied  in  these  terms : — « I  am  very  sorry  to  hear 
of  the  queen's  illness,  but  there  is  no  restsaa  why  I  should 
tamk  her  for  lier  intention  of  givii^  me  the  crown  of 
this  realm,  for  she  has  neither  the  power  of  bestowing 
^  upon  me,  nor  can  I  lawfully  be  deprived  of  it,  since  it 
is  my  peculiar  and  hereditary  right.     With  respect  to 
the  council,  I  think  myself  as  much  at  liberty  to  choose 
TBQj  coundUors  as  she  was  to  choose  hers.   As  to  religion, 
I  promise  thus  much,  that  I  will  not  change  it,  provided, 
Q&hv  that  it  can  be  proved  by  the  word  of  God,  which 
diail  be  the  only  foundation  and  rule  of  my  re}igk>n. 

'  MS.  life  of  the  duchess  of  Feria,  p.  156,     JJngsad. 
•  Strype's  Annals,  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  3. 
'  Ziineh  Letters* 
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Lastly,  In  requiring  the  payment  of  her  debts,  she  seems 
to  me  to  require  nothing  more  than  what  is  just,  and  I 
iviil  take  care  that  they  shall  be  paid  as  far  as  may  lie  in 
my  power."" 

Such  is  the  contradictory  evidence  given  by  two  con- 
temporaries, one  of  whom,  Jane  Dormer,  afterwards 
ducness  of  Feria,  certainly  had  the  surest  means  of  in- 
formation as  to  the  real  state  of  the  case,  as  she  was  one 
of  the  most  trusted  of  queen  Mary's  ladies  in  waiting; 
and  her  subsequent  marriage  with  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor, the  conde  de  Feria,  tended  to  enlighten  her  still 
more  on  the  transactions  between  the  dying  queen  and 
the  princess.  Dr.  Sandys  was  not  in  England  at  the 
time,  and  merely  quotes  the  statement  of  a  nameless  cor- 
respondent as  to  the  a&irs  in  England.  The  lofty  tone 
of  Elizabeth's  reply  suited  not  the  deep  dissimulation  of 
her  character,  and  appears  inconsistent  with  the  fact,  that 
she  was  at  that  time,  m  all  outward  observances,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  church  of  Rome.  She  continued  to  attend 
the  mass,  and  all  other  Catholic  observances,  a  full  month 
after  her  sister's  death,  and  till  she  had  cleai*ly  ascer- 
tained that  the  Protestant  party  was  the  most  numerous, 
and  likely  to  obtain  the  ascendancy.  If,  therefore,  she 
judged  that  degree  of  caution  necessary  after  the  sovereign 
authority  was  in  her  own  hands,  was  it  likely  that  she 
would  declare  her  opinion  while  the  Catholics,  who  sur- 
rounded the  dying  bed  of  Mary,  were  exercising  the 
whole  power  of  the  crown  ?  Her  answer  was  probably 
<:omprised  in  language  sufficiently  mystified  to  conceal 
her  real  intentions  from  Mary  and  her  counsellors. 

On  the  10th  of  November,  count  Feria,  in  obedience 
to  the  directions  of  his  royal  master,  went  to  pay  his 
compliments  to  the  princess,  and  to  offer  her  the  as- 
surances of  don  Philip's  friendship  and  good  will.  Eliza- 
beth was  then  at  the  house  of  lord  Clinton,  about  thirteen 
miles  from  London.  There  Feria  sought  and  obtained 
an  interview  with  her,  which  forms  an  important  episode 
in  the  early  personal  annals  of  this  great  sovereign.  The 
particulars  are  related  by  Feria,  himself,  in  a  confidential 

'  Zurich  Letters,  published  by  the  Parker  Society. 
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letter  to  Philip.*  He  says,  "  the  princess  received  him 
well,  though  not  so  cordially  as  on  former  occasions.'' 
He  supped  with  her  and  lady  Clinton,  and,  after  supper, 
opened  the  discourse,  according  to  the  instructions  he 
had  received  from  the  king  his  master.  The  princess 
had  three  of  her  ladies  in  attendance,  but  she  told  the 
count  "  they  understood  no  other  language  than  English, 
so  he  might  speak  before  them."  He  replied,  "  that  he- 
should  be  well  pleased  if  the  whole  world  heard  what  he 
had  to  say." 

Elizabeth  expressed  herself  as  much  gratified  by  the 
count's  visit,  and  the  obliging  message  he  had  brought 
from  his  sovereign,  of  whom  she  spoke  in  friendly  terms, 
and  acknowledged,  that  she  had  been  under  some  obliga- 
tions to  him  when  she  was  in  prison;  but  when  the  count 
endeavoured  to  persuade  her  that  she  was  indebted,  for 
the  recognition  of  her  right  to  the  royal  succession,  neither 
to  queen  Mary  nor  her  council,  but  solely  to  don  Philip, 
she  exhibited  some  degree  of  incredulity.  In  the  same 
conference,  Elizabeth  complained  <^  that  she  had  never 
been  given  more  than  SOOOZ.  of  maintenance,^  and  that  she 
knew  the  king  had  received  large  sums  of  money."  The 
count  contradicted  this,  because  he  knew  it  to  be  a  fact 
that  queen  Mary  had  once  given  her  7000/.,  and  some 
jewels  of  great  value,  to  relieve  her  from  debts  in  which 
she  had  involved  herself,  in  consequence  of  indulging  in 
some  expensive  entertainments,  in  the  way  of  ballets. 
She  then  observed,  "  that  Philip  had  tried  hard  to  in- 
duce her  to  enter  into  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  but  that  she  knew  how  much  favour  the 
queen  had  lost  by  marrying  a  foreigner."  The  count 
probably  felt  the  incivility  of  this  remark,  but  only  re- 
plied carelessly,  in  general  terms.^  Here  the  details  of 
the  conversation  end,  and  Feria  proceeds  to  communis- 
cale  his  own  opinion  of  the  princess.  "  It  appears  to 
me,"  says  he,*^  "  that  she  is  a  woman  of  extreme  vanity, 

'  Archives  of  Siman^a.'  '  A  general  term  for  inconae. 

• '  The  expression  used  by  Feria  is,  Para  payor  eiertas  tropas  alemanas^ 
^  Letter  of  count  Feria  to  Philip  II.,  in  the  Archives  of  Siraanfa. 
'  Reports  of  the  conde  de  Feria,  from  Gonzales,  pp.  254,  255. 
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bat  acute.  She  seems  greatly  to  admire  her  father's 
system  of  government.  I  fear  mnch  that  in  rdigion  she 
will  not  go  right,  as  die  seems  inolined  to  favour  mea 
who  are  supposed  to  be  bereticS)  and  they  tell  me,  the 
ladies  who  are  about  her,  are  all  so.  She  appears  highly 
indignant  at  the  things  tbat  have  been  done  against  her 
during  her  sister's  reign.  She  is  much  attached  to  the 
people,  and  is  very  confident  that  they  are  all  on  her  side, 
(which  is  indeed  true;)  in  hct,  she  says  <  it  is  they  that 
have  placed  her  in  the  position  she  at  present  holds,'  as 
the  declared  successor  to  the  crown."  On  this  point, 
Elizabeth,  with  great  spirit,  refused  to  acknowledge  that 
she  was  imder  any  obligation  either  to  the  king  of  Spain, 
his  council,  (h:  even  to  the  nobles  of  England,  though 
she  said  <<  tbat  they  had  all  pledged  themselves  to  remain 
faithful  to  her."  *«  Indeed,"  concludes  the  count,  **  there 
is  not  a  heretic  or  traitor  in  all  the  realm  who  has  not 
started,  as  if  from  the  grave,  to  seek  her  and  offer  her 
their  homage." 

Two  or  three  days  befi:Nre  her  death,  queen  Mary 
sent  Jane  Dormer  to  deliver  the  crown  jewels  to  Eliza- 
beth, together  with  her  dying  requests  to  that  princess, 
<*  first,  that  she  would  be  good  to  her  servants ;  secondly, 
that  she  would  repay  the  sums  of  money  that  had  been 
lent  on  privy  seals;  and,  lastly,  that  she  would  continue 
the  church  as  she  had  re-established  it."^  Philip  had 
directed  his  envoy  to  add  to  these  jewels  a  valuable 
casket  of  his  own,  which  he  had  left  at  Whitehall,  and 
which  Elizabeth  had  always  greatly  admired.  In  me- 
mory of  the  various  civilities  this  monarch  had  shewn  to 
Elizabeth,  she  always  kept  his  portrait  in  her  bed- 
chamber, even  after  thev  became  deadly  political  foes. 

During  the  last  few  days  of  Mary's  life,  Hatfield  be- 
came the  resort  of  the  time-serving  courtiers,  who  sought 
to  worship  Elizabeth  as  the  rising  sun.  The  conde  de 
Feria  reiidily  penetrated  the  secret  of  those  who  were 
destined  to  nold  a  distinguished  place  in  her  councils, 
and  predicted  that  Cecil  would  be  her  principal  secre- 
tary.    She  did  not  conceal  her  dislike  of  her  kinsman, 

'  H&  IMe  of  the  duchess  de  Feria.    Lingard. 
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cardinal  Pole,  then  on  his  death-bed.  ^  He  had  never,'' 
she  said,  ^^  paid  her  any  attention,  and  had  caused  her 
great  annoyanoe."  There  is,  in  Leti,  a  long  controver- 
sial dialogue  between  Elizabeth  and  him,  in  which  the 
Erincess  appears  to  have  the  best  of  the  argument,  but, 
owever  widely  he  might  differ  with  her  on  thieological 
subjects,  he  always  treated  her  with  the  re^ct  due  to 
her  elevated  rank,  and  opposed  the  lourderous  policy  of 
her  determined  foe,  Gardiner.  He  wrote  to  her  in  his 
last  illness,  requesting  her  ^^  to  give  credit  to  what  the 
dean  of  Worcester  could  say  in  his  behalf,  not  doubting 
but  his  explanations  would  be  satis£Eu;tory ;"  but  her 
pleasure  or  displeasure  was  of  little  moment  to  him  in 
that  hour,  far  the  sands  in  the  waning  glass  of  life  ebbed 
with  him  scarcely  less  quicklv  than  with  his  departing 
sovereign  and  friend^  queen  Mary.  She  died  on  the 
17th  of  November,  he  on  the  1 8th. 

Reports  of  the  death  of  JMary  were  certainly  circu- 
lated some  hours  befere  it  took  place,  and  sir  Nicholas 
Throckmorton,  who  was  secretly  employed  by  Elizabeth 
to  give  her  the  earliest  possible  intelligence  of  that  event, 
rode  off  at  fiery  speed  to  Hatfield  to  communicate  the 
tidings.  The  caution  of  Elizabeth  taught  her  that  it  was 
dangerous  to  take  any  steps  towards  her  own  recog- 
nition till  she  could  ascertain,  to  a  certainty,  the  truth  of 
a  report  that  might  only  have  been  devised,  to  betray 
her  into  some  act  that  might  be  ccmstrued  into  treason. 
She  bade  Throckmorton  "  hasten  to  the  palace,  and  re- 
quest one  of  the  ladies  of  the  bed-diamber,  who  was  in 
her  confidence,  if  the  queen  were  really  dead,  to  send 
her,  as  a  token,  the  black  enamelled  ring  which  her 
majesty  wore  night  and  day."  The  circumstances  are 
quaintly  versified,  in  the  precious  Throckmorton  metrical 
chronicle  of  the  "  Life  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton." 

*'  llien  I,  who  was  misliked  of  the  time, 

Obsoaraly  Bought  to  live  scant  seen  at  aU, 
So  far  was  I  from  seeking  up  to  oUmh, 

As  that  I  thought  it  well  to  scape  a  hXL 
Elizabeth  I  visited  by  stealth, 
.     .   As  one  who  wished  her  quietness  with  health. 
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*''  Repairing  oft  to  Hatfield,  where  she  lay^ 
My  duty  not  to  slack  that  I  did  owe. 
The  queen  fell  very  sick  as  vre  heard  say. 

The  truth  whereof  her  sister  ought  to  know^ 
That  her  none  might  of  malice  undermine, 
A  secret  means  herself  did  quickly  find. 

"  She  said  (since  nought  exceedeth  woman's  fears. 
Who  still  do  dread  some  baits  of  subtlety,) 
'  Sir  Nicholas,  know  a  ring  my  sister  wears, 

Enamelled  black,  a  pledge  of  loyalty. 
The  which  the  king  of  Spain  in  spousals  gave,— 
If  ought  fall  out  amiss,  'tis  that  I  crave. 

« '  But  hark,  ope  not  your  lips  to  any  one 
In  hope  as  to  obtain  of  courtesy, 

Unless  you  know  my  sister  first  be  gone. 

For  grudging  minds  will  soon  coyne  treachery^' 

So  shall  thyself  be  safe  and  us  be  sure  ; 

Who  takes  uo  hurt  shall  need  no  care  of  cure* 

**  *  Her  dying  day  shall  thee  such  credit  get. 
That  all  will  forward  be  to  pleasure  thee, 
And  none  at  all  shall  seek  thy  suit  to  let  (hinder) 

But  go  and  come,  and  look  here  to  find  me.' 
Thence  to  the  court  I  gallopped  in  post. 
Where,  when  I  came,  the  queen  gave  up  the  ghost. 

''  The  ring  received,  my  brethren,  which  lay 

In  London  town  with  me,'  to  Hatfield  went, 
And  as  we  rode,  there  met  us  by  the  way 

An  did  acquaintance  hoping  avancement, 
A  sugared  bait,  that  brought  us  to  our  bane. 
But  cbiefiy  me  who  therewithal  was  ta'en. 

**  I  effged  them  on  with  promise  of  reward ; 
I  thought  if  neither  credit  nor  some  gain 
Fell  to  their  share,  the  world  went  very  hard. 
Yet  reckoned  I  without  mine  host  in  vain. 


"  When  to  the  court  I  and  my  brother  came, 

My  news  was  stale,  but  yet  she  knew  them  true. 
But  see  how  crossly  things  began  to  frame, 

The  cardinal  died,  whose  death  my  friends  may  rue. 
For  then  lord  Gray  and  I  were  sent,  in  hope 
To  find  some  writings  to  or  from  the  pope." 

'  This  line  stands  thus  in  the  MS.,  which  being  beautifully  written 
no  mistake  can  arise  on  the  part  of  the  transcriber.  Elizabeth's  meaning 
seems  to  be  that  the  ring  was  not  to  be  sought  till  Mary's  death.  Coin 
treachery,  we  think,  should  be  the  phrase  in  the  fourth  line. 

'  At  the  close  of  the  year  1556.  Throckmorton,  who  had  been  banished 
by  Mary  for  his  participation  in  the  rebellion  of  Wyat,  and  had  narrowly 
escaped  paying  the  penalty  of  his  life,  ventured  to  return  to  England. 
He  privately  paid  his  court  to  the  princess  £lizabeth|  who  employed  him. 
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While  Throckmortx)n  was  on  his  road  back  to  London^ 
Mary  expired,  and  ere  he  could  return  with  the  ring 
to  satisfy  Elizabeth  of  the  truth  of  that  event,  which  busy 
rumour  had  ante-dated,  a  deputation  from  the  late  queen's 
council  had  already  arrived  at  Hatfield,^  to  apprise  her  of 
the  demise  of  her  sister,  and  to  oflfer  their  homage  to  her 
as  their  rightful  sovereign.  Though  well  prepared  for 
the  intelligence,  she  appeared  at  first  amazed  and  over- 
powered at  what  she  heard,  and,  drawing  a  deep  respi- 
ration, she  sank  upon  her  knees  and  exclaimed: — "  O 
domino  factum  est  ilhid^  et  est  mirahile  in  oculis  nostris  T 
*^  It  is  the  Lord's  doing,  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes,"  * 
"  which,"  says  our  authority,  (sir  Robert  Naunton,)  "  we 
find  to  this  day  on  the  stamp  of  her  gold,  with  this  on 
her  silver — Posui  Deum  adjutorem  meumJ^^ '  "I  have 
chosen  God  for  my  helper." 

Eight-and-twenty  years  afterwards,  Elizabeth,  in  a 
conversation  with  the  envoys  of  France,  Chasteauneuf 
and  Bellievre,  spoke  of  the  tears  which  she  had  shed  on 
the  death  of  her  sister  Mary,  but  she  is  the  only  person 
by  whom  they  were  ever  recorded. 

on  the  report  of  her  sister's  death,  to  ascertain  the  truth  thereof — this  he 
effected  dexterously  and  secretly.  He  was  a  faithful,  but  a  bold  adviser  ; 
and  soon  came  to  issue  with  the  new  queen ;  their  point  of  dispute  was  on 
the  propriety  of  excluding  «>me  zealous  catholic  lords  from  the  council ; 
the  queen  wished  to  retain  them,  sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton  insisted  on 
their  dismission.  The  queen,  irritated  by  the  freedom  of  his  remon- 
strances, exclaimed  : — "  God*s  death,  villain,  I  will  have  thy  head !" 

A  remark  which  proves  that  swearing  was  an  accomplishment  of  her 
youth.     Throckmorton  very  coolly  replied  to  this  threat — 

"  You  will  do  well,  madam,  to  consider,  in  that  case,  how  you  will 
afterwards  keep  your  own  on  your  shoulders.'* 

*  Throckmorton  MSS.  •  Psalm  cxviiL  23. 

'  Fragmenta  Regalia. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Reeognltion  of  £3izabetli  in  paifiament — Proclaimed  qneen  in  Westmin- 
ster HaQ,  be* — Her  first  eouncil—Oecil  placed  at  the  hefan — Eliza- 
beth's state  entrf  into  London — S<90iim  at  the  Tow«r — ^Attends  her 
aster's  ^meral— Temponzes  with  charch  reform — Hears  mass  ftr  a 
month — Rejects  it  on  Christmas-day— Her  coronation — ^PageaEsts  and 
processions^— She  re-establishes  the  reformed  chnrch — Deekres  that 
she  will  die  a  virgin — Refitses  Philip  IL — Her  perilous  position  in 
Europe — Instals  her  favourite,  Robert  Dudley,  as  knight  of  the  gar- 
ter— Suitors  for  her  hand — Fetes  to  the  French  ambassador — Touroa- 
ment^&c.-^- Wooed  by  the  earls  of  Arran  and  Arundel — They  are 
rivalled  by  lord  Robert  Dudley — Scandals  regarding  Elizabeth — ^OfiE'ers 
of  the  archduke  Charles  and  Eric  of  Sweden — Portraits  of  Elizabeth — 
Reports  of  her  marriage  with  Robert  Dudley — ^Her  popular  charities — 
Elizabeth's  coinage  and  coins — ^Her  antipathy  to  J.  Knox — Her  visit 
to  Hie  Mini — Progress  U^ough  the  chy — Censnres  the  marriages  of 
the  Clergy — Severity  to  lady  K.  Gray — ^Differences  with  the  queen  of 
Scots — Refuses  her  safe  conduct — Entertains  the  grand  prior  of 
France. 

While  queen  Mary  lay  on  her  deatb-bed,  the  greatest 
alarm  had  prevailed  regarding  the  expected  crisis.  A 
contemporary,  who  watched  closely  the  temper  of  the 
public,  thus  describes  the  anxieties  of  the  responsible 
part  of  the  community : — "  The  rich  were  fearful,  the 
wise  careful,  the  honestly-disposed  doubtful,"  and  he 
adds,  emphatically,  "  the  discontented  and  desperate 
were  joyful,  wishing  for  strife  as  the  door  for  plunder."^ 
All  persons,  therefore,  who  had  anything  to  lose,  what- 

'  Bishop  Godwin. 
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ever  their  religious  bias  might  be,  must  have  felt  re- 
lieved at  the  peaceable  accession  of  Elizabeth. 

On  the  moraing  of  the  17tfa  of  November,  parliasient, 
(winch  was  then  sitting)  assembled  betimes,  tor  the  dis- 
patch of  business.  The  demise  of  the  crown  was,  how- 
ever, only  known  in  the  palace.  Before  noon,  Dr.  Heath, 
the  arcbbasbop  of  York  and  lord-chancellor  of  England, 
sent  a  message  to  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Coo^mons, 
requesting  ^^  that  he,  with  the  knights  and  burgesses  of 
die  nether  house,  would  without  delay  adjourn  to  the 
upper  house,  to  give  their  assents,  in  a  mattar  of  the 
utmost  importance.''  When  the  commons  were  assem- 
bled in  the  House  of  Lords,  silence  being  proclaimed, 
lOTd-cfaancellor  Heath  addressed  the  united  senate  in 
these  words  : — 

''  The  cause  of  your  summons  hither,  at  this  time^  is  to  signify  to  you, 
&at  all  the  lords^  here  present,  are  certainly  certified,  that  God  this  morn- 
ing bath  called  to  his  mercy  our  late  sovereign  lady,  queen  Mary,  which 
hap,  as  it  is  most  heavy  and  grievous  to  us,  so  have  vre  no  less  cause 
otherwise,  to  rejoice  with  praise  to  Almighty  God,  for  leaving  to  us  a  true, 
lawful,  and  right  inheritrix  to  the  crown  of  this  realm,  which  is  the  lady 
ISliaabeth,  second  daughter  to  our  late  soi«reign,  of  noble  memory, 
Henry  VIII.,  and  sister  to  our  said  late  queen,  ^  whose  most  lawful 
right  and  title  to  the  crown,  thanks  be  to  God,  we  need  not  doubt. ^ 

**  Albeit,  the  parliament  (house  of  commons)  by  the  heavy  accident 
of  queen  Mary's  death,  did  dissolve,'  yet,  as  they  bad  been  elected  to  re* 
IHesent  the  common  people  of  the  realm,  and  to  deal  for  them  in  matters 
of  state,  they  could  no  way  better  discharge  that  trust  than,  in  joining  with 
the  lords,  in  publishing  the  next  succession  to  the  crown.' 

**  Wberefc»*«  the  lords  of  this  house  have  determined,  with  your  assents 
and  consents,  to  pass  from  hence  into  tlie  palace,  and  there  to  proclaim  the 
lady  Elizabeth  queen  of  this  realm,  without  any  further  ^ac^  of  time.** 

"  God  save  queen  Elizabeth  !"  was  the  response  of 
the  lords  and  commons  to  the  speech  of  their  lord-chan- 
cellor— **  Long  may  queen  Elizabeth  reign  over  us  !  ^ 

*  Holinshed,  vol.  ii.  p.  1784,  first  edition.    1577. 

*  Such  was  the  law  of  the  realm  till  the  7th  and  8th  years  of  William 
III.,  cap.  15,  which  enacted  that  parliament  should  sit  for  six  months,  if 
not  sooner  dissolved  by  the  reigning  monarch. 

■  Hayward's  Annals  of  Elizabeth,  Camden  Society,  p.  2.  The  impor- 
tant speech  of  lord-chancellor  Heath  is  conjointly  preserved  in  Hay  ward 
and  Holinshed.  Drake's  Parliamentary  History,  after  quoting  the 
journals  of  the  house,  indignantly  points  out  Rapin's  deliberate  falsifica- 
tion on  this  point  of  history. 

l2 
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<^  And  so/'  adds  our  chronicle,  ^^  was  this  parliament  dis- 
solved by  the  act  of  God." 

Thus,  through  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  the  lord- 
chancellor  of  England^  was  the  title  of  queen  Elizabeth 
rendered  indisputable,  for  her  first  proclamation  and 
recognition,  were  rendered  most  solemn  acts  of  parlia- 
ment. It  is  scarcely  possible,  but  that  Heath  must  have 
foreseen  his  own  doom,  and  that  of  his  religion,  of  which 
he  was  at  that  moment,  with  the  exception  of  the  ex- 
piring Pole,  the  ostensible  head  in  England,  yet  it  is 
most  evident,  that  he  preferred  consulting  the  general 
good,  by  averting  a  civil  war,  to  the  benefit  of  his  own 
particular  class.  It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  his 
conduct,  at  this  crisis,  secured  the  loyalty  of  the  catholics 
of  England  to  Elizabeth. 

All  the  important  acts  of  the  united  houses  of  parlia- 
ment respecting  the  recognition  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
were  completed  before  the  clock  struck  twelve,  that  1 7th 
of  November.*  The  lords,  with  the  heralds,  then  en- 
tered the  palace  of  Westminster,  and  direcdy  before  its 
hall  door,  after  several  solemn  soundings  of  trumpets, 
the  new  queen  was  proclaimed  "  Elizabeth,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  queen  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  and 
defender  of  the  faith,  &c."  This  **  &c."  hides  an  im- 
portant historical  fact — namely,  that  she  was  not  then 
proclaimed  supreme  head  of  the  church. 

The  young  duke  of  Norfolk,  as  earl-marshal,  accom- 
panied by  several  bishops  and  nobles,  then  went  into  the 
city,  where  they  met  the  lord-mayor  and  civic  authorities, 
and  the  heralds  proclaimed  queen  Elizabeth  at  the  cross 
of  Cheapside.  In  the  afternoon  all  the  city  bells  rang, 
bonfires  were  lighted,  ale  and  wine  distributed,  and  the 
populace  invited  to  feast  at  tables  put  out  at  the  doors 
of  the  rich  citizens ;  all  signs  of  mourning  for  the  de- 
ceased queen  being  entirely  lost  in  joy  for  the  accession 
of  her  sister.  So  passed  the  first  day  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth — a  day  which  came  to  cheer  with  hope  a  sea- 
son of  universal  tribulation  and  misery;  for,  besides 
the  inquisitorial  cruelties  of  Bonner,  which  had  proved 

>  Holinsbed,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1784. 
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5)lague  sufficient  to  the  London  citizens^  it  was  a  time  of 
amine  and  of  pestilence  more  universal  than  the  plague, 
which  usually  confined  its  ravages  to  great  cities.  Many 
thousands  had,  in  the  autumn  of  1558,  fallen  victims  to 
a  fever  called  a  quotidian  ague,  but  which  was,  doubt- 
less, a  malignant  typhus.  It  had  broken  out  in  the 
harvest,  and  carried  off  so  many  country  people,  that  the 
harvest  rotted  on  the  ground  for  want  of  hands.  Great 
numbers  of  ecclesiastics  had  died  of  this  fever;  thirteen 
bishops  died  in  the  course  of  four  months ;  and  to  this 
circumstance  the  facile  change  of  religion,  which  took 

1)kce  directly,  may  partly  be  attributed.  Cardinal  Pole 
ay  in  the  agonies  of  death ;  Christopherson  bishop  of 
Chichester,  and  Griffin  bishop  of  Rochester,  were  either 
dying  or  dead. 

While  these  important  scenes  were  transacting  in  her 
senate  and  metropolis,  the  new  sovereign  remained,  pro- 
bably  out  of  respect  to  her  sister's  memory,  in  retirement 
at  Hatfield,  and  the  ceremony  of  her  proclamation  did 
not  take  place  there  till  the  19th,  when  it  was  performed 
before  the  gates  of  Hatfield  House.  In  the  same  day 
and  hour,  however,  in  which  her  accession  to  the  regal 
office  was  announced  to  her,  she  entered  upon  the  high 
and  responsible  duties  of  a  vocation,  for  whicn  few  princes 
possessed  such  eminent  qualifications  as  herself. 

The  privy  council  repaired  to  the  new  queen  at  Hat- 
field, and  there  she  sat  in  council  for  the  first  time  with 
them,  November  20th.  Sir  Thomas  Parry,  the  cofferer 
of  her  household.  Cave,  Rogers,  and  sir  William  Cecil, 
were  sworn  in  as  members.^ 

Her  majesty's  address  to  Cecil,  on  that  occasion,  is 
a  noble  summary  of  the  duties  which  he  was  expected  to 
perform  to  his  queen  and  country : — 

"  I  gWe  you  this  charge  that  you  shall  be  of  my  privy  council »  and  con- 
tent yourself  to  take  pains  for  roe  and  my  realm.  This  judgment  I  have  of 
you,  that  you  will  not  be  corrupted  by  any  manner  of  gift)  and  that  you  will 
be  faithfid  to  the  state ;  and  that,  without  respect  to  my  private  will,  you 
will  give  me  that  council  which  you  think  best,  and  if  you  shall  know  any- 

'  Strype.     Camden. 
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thing  necessary  to  be  declared  to  me  of  seerecy,  you  shall  shffw  it  to  myself 
only,  and  assure  yourself  I  will  not  fail  to  keep  taciturnity  therein,  and 
therefore  hertvndi  I  charge  yon.*  * 

Elizabeth  left  no  room  for  doubt  or  speculation  among 
the  eager  competitors  for  her  favour,  as  to  the  minister 
whom  she  intended  to  guide  the  helm  of  state,  for  she 
accepted  a  note  of  advice  from  sir  William  Cecil,  on  the 
most  urgent  matters  that  required  her  attention,  that 
very  day,  and  appointed  him  her  principal  secretary  of 
state.  The  political  tie  that  was  th^n  knit  between 
Cecil  and  his  royal  mistress,  though  occasionally  shaken, 
was  only  broken  by  the  death  of  that  great  statesman, 
who  was  able  to  elevate  or  bend  tlie  powers  of  his  acute 
intellect  to  all  matters  of  government,  from  measures 
that  rendered  England  the  arbitress  of  Europe,  to  the 

!)etty  details  of  the  milliner  and  tailor,  in  sumptuary 
aws. 

Elizabeth  commenced  her  progress  to  her  metropolis, 
November  23rd,  attended  by  a  magnificent  retinue  of 
lords,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  and  a  prodigious  concourse 
of  people  who  poured  out  of  London  and  its  adjacent 
villages,  to  behold  and  welcome  her.  On  the  road  to 
Highgate  she  met  a  procession  of  the  bishops,  who  kneeled 
by  the  way-side,  and  offered  her  their  allegiance,  whicH 
was  very  graciously  accepted.*  She  gave  to  every  one 
of  them  her  hand  to  kiss  excepting  Conner,  bishop  of 
London.'  This  exception  she  made  to  mark  her  abhor- 
rence of  his  cruelty.  The  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  io 
their  scarlet  gowns,  likewise  met  her,  and  conducted  her 
in  great  state  to  the  Charter  House,  then  the  town  resir 
dence  of  lord  North.  Lord-chancellor  Heath  and  the 
earls  of  Derby  and  Shrewsbury,  received  her  there.  She 
stayed  at  the  Charter  House  five  days,  and  sat  in  council 
every  day.* 

The  queen  left  the  Charter  House  on  Monday, 
November  28,  to  take  formal  possession  of  her  royal  for- 

'  Harrington's  Nugae  Antiqua*.     Strype. 

'  Macintosh,  toI.  iii. ;    Strype ;    Citisens'  Journal ;   and  Holinahed. 
vol.  ii.,  p.  1784. 

*  Stowe's  Annals,  634.  *  Str^pe^s  Citizens'  Journal. 
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tress  of  the  Tower.  Immense  crowds  assembled  to  gneet 
her,  and  to  gaze  on  her^  both  without  and  within  the 
city  gates,  and  a  mighty  retinae  of  the  nobility  of  both 
sexes  surrounded  her.  She  ascended  a  rich  chariot,  and 
rode  from  the  Qiarter  House  along  the  Barbican,  till 
she  reached  Cripplegate,  where  the  lord-mayor  and  city 
authorities  receiined  her.  Then  ^e  mounted  on  horse- 
back and  entered  die  city  in  equestrian  procession.  She 
was  attired  in  a  riding-dress  of  purple  velvet,  with  a 
scarf  tied  over  her  shoulder ;  the  serjeaqts-at-arms 
guarded  her.  Lord  Robert  Dudley,  as  master  of  the 
horse,  rode  next  her ;  thus  early  was  this  £ivourite  iexalted 
to  the  place  he  held  so  long.  The  lord-mayor  preceded 
her,  carrying  her  sceptre,  and  by  his  side  rode  Garter 
king-at-«iins.  Lord  Pembroke  rode  directly  before  her 
majesty,  beai*ing  the  sword  of  state.  The.  queen  rode 
along  London-wall,  then  a  r^ular  fortification,  which 
was  richly  hung  with  tapestry,  and  the  city  waits  sounded 
k>ud  music.  She  rode  up  Leadenhall-street  to  Grace- 
churchnstreet^  called  by  our  citizen  journalist  ^^  Grass- 
diurch-^street,"  till  she  arrived  at  the  Blanch  Chapelton,^ 
at  the  entry  of  the  Mart,  or  Market-lane,  now  the  well« 
known  Mark-lane,  still  the  corn-mart  of  England,, 
though  few  who  transact  bui^ness  there  are  aware  of  the 
extreme  antiquity  of  their  station. 

When  die  queen  arrived  at  the  Blanch  Chapelton,  the 
Tower  guns  began  to  herald  her  approach,  and  continued 
discharging  all  the  while  she  progressed  down  Mart 
Lane  and  Tower  Street;  ^e  was  greeted  at  various 
places  by  playing  on  regals,  singing  of  children,  and 
speeches  from  the  scholars  of  Saint  Paul's  ScbooL  ^*  The 
presence  of  the  quoen,"  says  an  eye-witness,'  ''  gave  life 
to  all  these  solemnities,  she  promptly  answered  all 
speeches  made  to  her,  she  graced  every  person  either  of 
dignity  or  office,  and  so  cheerfiilly  noticed  and  accepted 
everything,  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  beholders,  these 
great  honours  were  esteemed  too  mean  for  her  personal 

.  '  An  ecclesiastical  structure  named  in  Holinsbed  and  tl)«  Citisens' 
Journal,  swept  away  by  the  fire  of  London. 

•  Hay  ward|  p.  10. 
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worth. '  Deeply  had  Elizabeth  studied  her  metier  du  rot, 
before  she  had  an  opportunity  of  rehearsing  her  part. 
Fortunately  for  her,  tne  pride  and  presumption  of  youth 
had  been  a  little  tamed  by  early  misfortune,  and,  stimu* 
lated  by  the  inexorable  necessity  of  self-defence,  she  had 
been  forced  to  look  into  human  character  and  adapt  her 
manners  to  her  interest.  Adversity  had  taught  her  the 
invaluable  lesson  embodied  by  Wordsworth  in  these 
immortal  words — 

"  Of  friends,  however  humble,  scorn  not  one.*' 

As  she  entered  the  Tower,  she  majestically  addressed 
those  about  her.  '*  Some,"  said  she,  «'  have  fallen  from 
being  princes  of  this  land,  to  be  prisoners  in  this  place ; 
I  am  raised  from  being  prisoner  in  this  place  to  be  prince 
of  this  land.  That  dejection  was  a  work  of  God's  jus- 
tice ;  this  advancement  is  a  work  of  his  mercy ;  as  they 
were  to  yield  patience  for  the  one,  so  I  must  bear  myself 
to  God  thankful,  and  to  men  merciful  for  the  other."  It 
is  said  that  she  immediately  went  to  her  former  prison 
apartment,  where  she  fell  on  her  knees,  and  offered  up 
aloud  an  extempore  prayer,  in  which  she  compared  her- 
self to  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den,  the  words  of  which  are  in 
print,  but  bear  very  strongly  the  tone  of  Master  Fox's 
composition. 

She  remained  at  the  Tower  till  the  5th  of  December, 
holding  privy  councils  of  mighty  import,  whose  chief 
tenor  was  to  ascertain,  what  members  of  the  late  queen's 

catholic  council  would  coalesce  with  her  own  party 

which  were  the  remnants  of  the  administration  of  Ed- 
ward VI. — Cecil,  Bacon,  Sadler,  Parr,  Russell,  and  the 
Dudleys.  Likewise  to  produce  a  modification  between 
the  church  of  Edward  Vl.  and  the  Henrican,  or  anti- 
papal  church  of  her  father,  which  might  claim  to  be  a 
reformed  church,  with  herself  for  its  supreme  head.  On 
the  5th  of  December,  the  queen  removed  from  the  Tower 
by  water,  and  took  up  her  abode  at  Somerset  House^ 
where  a  privy  council  was  held  daily  for  fifteen  days. 

Meantime,  mass  was  said  at  the  funerals  of  queen 
Mary,  of  cardinal  Pole,  and  the  two  deceased  bishops. 
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ivhose  obsequies  were  observed  with  all  the  rites  of  the 
ancient  church. 

Elizabeth  attended  in  person  at  her  sister's  burial,  and 
listened  attentively  to  her  funeral  sermon,  preached  by 
Dr.  White,  bishop  of  Winchester,  which  was  in  Latin. 
The  proverb,  that  "  comparisons  are  odious,"  was  truly 
illustrated  by  this  celebrated  discourse,  which  Sir  John 
Harrington  cidls  ^^ablacksermon."^  It  contained  a  biogra- 
phical sketch  of  the  late  queen,  in  which  he  mentioned, 
with  great  praise,  her  renunciation  of  church  supremacy, 
and  repeated  her  observ^ion,  ^*  that  as  Saint  Paul  for- 
bade women  to  speak  in  the  church,  it  was  not  fitting,  for 
the  church  to  have  a  dumb  head."  This  was  not  very 
pleasant  to  Elizabeth,  who  had  either  just  required  the 
oath  of  supremacy  to  be  administered,  or  was  agitating 
that  matter  in  the  privy  council.  Had  Dr.  White 
preached  in  English,  his  sermon  might  have  done  her 
much  mischief.  When  the  bishop  described  the  grievous 
suffering  of  queen  Mary,  he  fell  into  such  a  fit  of  weeping 
that  his  voice  was  choked  for  a  time.  When  he  recov- 
ered himself,  he  added,  ^<  that  queen  Mary  had  left  a 
sister,  a  lady  of  great  worth,  also,  whom  they  were  bound 
to  obey ;  for,'*  said  he,  "  melior  est  canis  vivtts  hone  mor^ 
tuo.^  Elizabeth  was  too  good  a  Latinist  not  to  fire  at 
this  elegant  simile,  which  declared  ''  that  a  living  dog 
was  better  than  a  dead  lion ;"  nor  did  the  orator  content 
himself  with  this  currish  comparison,  for  he  roundly 
asserted,  "  that  the  dead  deserved  more  praise,  than  the 
living,  for  Mary  had  chosen  the  better  part." 

As  the  bishop  of  Winchester  descended  the  pulpit 
stairs,  Elizabeth  ordered  him  under  arrest.  He  defied 
her  majesty,  and  threatened  her  with  excommunication, 
for  which  she  cared  not  a  rush.  He  was  a  prelate  of  aus- 
tere but  irreproachable  manners;  exceedingly  desirous 
of  testifying  his  opinions  by  a  public  martyrdom,  which 
he  did  and  said  all  in  his  power  to  obtain,  but  Elizabeth 
was,  at  that  period  of  her  life,  too  wise  to  indulge  the 
zealous  professors  of  the  ancient  faith,  in  any  such  wishes. 

No  author  but  the  faithful  and  accurate  Stowe,  has 

>  Nugas  Antiquw,  vol.  ii.  p.  84,  85.      Camden.      Life  of  Elizabeth. 
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noted  the  important  xesnlt  of  the  daily  ddiberadons  held 
by  the  queen  and  her  privy  council  at  Sotaerset  Ho«se 
at  this  epo^h :  he  says^  ^  the  queen  began  then  to  put  in 
practice,  that  oath  of  sapi%inacy  which  her  fitther  first 
ordained,  and  «nang$t  the  many  that  refused  that  oath 
was  my  lord-chancelkM*,  Dr,  Heath.  The  queen  liaving 
a  good  respect  for  him  would  not  deprive  him  of  his 
title,  but  commiaed  the  custody  of  the  great  seal  to 
Nicholas  Bacon»  attorney  of  the  wards,  who  from  that 
time  was  called  lond  keeper,  and  exarcised  the  authorit^r 
of  lord-chancellor  as  confirmcH  by  act  of  parliament.''^ 
This  oath  of  supremacy  was  the  test  which  sifted  the 
council  from  those,  to  whom  the  ancient  faith  was  matter 
of  conscience,  and  those  to  whom  it  was  matter  of 
worldly  business,  the  nonjurors  withdrew  eidi^  into 
captivity,  or  country  retirement. 

Of  the  Catholic  members  of  the  privy  council  who  re- 
mained, lord  William  Howard  was  her  majesty's  uncle 
and  entire  friend,  Sackville  was  her  cousin,  the  earl  of 
Arundel  her  lover.  The  marquis  of  Winchester  acted 
according  to  his  eharactaristic  description  of  his  own 
policy,  by  playing  the  part  of  die  willow,  leather  than  the 
oak,^  and  from  one  of  the  most  cruel  of  Elizabeth's  per- 
secutors, became  at  once  the  supplest  of  her  instruments. 
His  example  was  imitated  by  others  in  this  list,  who  for 
the  most  part  appeared  duly  impressed  with  the  spirit  of 
the  constitutional  maxim — ^*  The  crown  takes  away  all 
defects.** 

Elizabeth  acted  much  as  Mary  did  at  b^  accession ; 
she  forbade  any  one  to  preach  without  her  licence,  and 
ostensibly  left  the  rites  of  religion  as  she  found  them,  bat 
she,  for  a  time,  whoUy  locked  up  the  famous  |»]lpit  of 
political  sermons.  Saint  Paul's  Cross.' 

Meantime,  mass  was  daily  celebrated  in  the  chapel 
royal,  and  tiiroughout  the  realm  ;^  and  the  queen,  though 

'  Stowe's  Cbronicle,  black  letter,  folio  635. 

*  Nannton's  Fragments  Jlegalise. 

'  lliis  st^,  so  important  to  her  personal  and  r^nal  Kfe,  is  leA^  in  th^ 
deepest  obscurity  by  all  but  Stowe,  who  was,  it  ought  to  be  remembered^ 
persecuted  by  the  privy  council  for  his  historical  labours. 

*  Holinsbed,  first  e^ion,  Tol.  ii.,  1765* 
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well  known  to  be  a  Protestant,  oonformed  outwardly  to 
the  ceremonial  observances  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

It  was  desirable  that  the  coronatioQ  of  Elizabeth 
^ould  take  place  speedily,  in  order  that  she  might  have 
the  b^Defit  of  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  of  that  part  of  the 
aristocracy,  who  regarded  oaths.  But  a  great  obstacle 
arose :  there  was  no  one  to  crown  her.  The  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  was  dead ;  Dr.  Heath,  the  archbishop  of 
York,  positively  refused  to  crown  her  as  supreme  head 
of  the  church ;  there  were  but  five  or  six  Ceuholic 
bishops  surviving  the  pestilenoe,  and  they  all  obstinately 
refused  to  perform  tne  ceremony,  neither  would  they 
consecrate  any  bishc^,  who  were  of  a  different  way  of 
thinking. 

Notwithstanding  these  signs  andsymptomsof  approadi- 
ing  cbcmge,  all  ceremonies  were  {»reparing  for  oeiebrating 
the  Christmas  festival,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  ancient 
church.  It  was  on  the  morning'  of  Christmas  Day,  that 
£lizabeth  took  the  important  st&p  of  personal  secession 
from  the  mass.  She  appeared  in  her  closet  in  great  state, 
at  the  celebration  of  the  morniiig  service,  surrounded  by 
ber  ladies  and  officers.  Oglethorpe,  bishop  of  Carlisk,  was 
at  the  akar,  preparing  to  officiate  at  high  mass ;  but  when 
the  gospel  was  concluded,  and  everyone  expected  that  the 
queen  would  havemade  the  usual  offering,  she  rose  abrupdy, 
and  with  her  whole  retinue  withdrew  from  the  closet  into 
her  privy  chamber,  which  was  strange  to  divers.  ^  God  be 
blessed  for  all  his  gifts  I"  adds  the  narrator  of  diis  scene.^ 
This  withdrawal  was  to  signify  her  disapprobation  of  the 
mass ;  yet  she  proceeded  softly  and  gradually,  till  she 
ascertained  the  tone  of  the  new  parliament,  which  had 
not  yet  met.  Had  her  conduct  on  Christmas  morning 
excited  general  reprobation,  instead  of  approbation,  she 
could  have  laid  ber  retreat,  and  that  of  her  personal  at« 
tendants,  on  her  sudden  indisposition.  When  she  found 
this  step  was  well  received  she  took  another,  which  was 
to  issue  a  proclamation,  ordering,  that  from  the  approach- 
ing new  year's  day,  the  litany  should,  with  the  epistle 

'  EUis's  Original  Letters,  ▼ol.  ii.  p.  262,  second  series.  Letter  of  Sir  W* 
Fitz William  to  Mr.  More.     The  original  is  one  ef  the  Losely  MSS, 
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and  gospel,  be  said  in  English  in  her  chapel,  and  in  all 
churches. 

Further  alteration  was  not  at  this  time  effected,  because 
it  was  determined,  that  Elizabeth  should  be  crowned  with 
the  religious  ceremonials  of  the  Catholic  church ;  but  her 
mind  was  occupied  with  other  thoughts  than  religion, 
relative  to  her  coronation.  She  sent  her  favourite,  Robert 
Dudley,  to  consult  her  pet  conjuror,  Dr.  Dee,  to  fix  a 
lucky  day  for  the  ceremony.^ 

Such  were  the  occupations  of  the  great  Elizabeth,  in 
the  first  exercise  of  her  regal  power-*-now  dictating  the 
mode  of  worship  in  her  dbminions,  now  holding  a  con- 
sultation with  a  conjuror.  Elizabeth  has  been  praised 
for  her  superiority  to  the  superstitions  of  her  age.  Her 
frequent  visits,  and  close  consultations  with  JL)r.  Dee, 
throughout  the  chief  part  of  her  life  are  in  lamentable 
contradiction  to  such  panegyric.  He  had,  as  already 
noticed,'  been  prosecuted  for  telling  the  fortunes  of 
Elizabeth  when  princess,  and  casting  the  nativity  of 
queen  Mary,  to  tne  infinite  indignation  of  that  queen. 
He  bad,  it  seems,  made  a  lucky  guess  as  to  the  short 
duration  of  Mary's  life ;  and,  truly,  it  required  no  great 
powers  of  divination  to  do  so.  Such  was  the  foundation 
of  queen  Elizabeth's  faith  in  this  disreputable  quack ; 
her  confidential  maid  too,  Blanche  Parry  (who  was  in  all 
the  secrets  of  her  royal  mistress,  before  and  after  her 
accession)  was  an  avowed  disciple  of  Dr.  Dee,  and  his 
pupil  in  alchemy  and  astrology.* 

The  queen,  her  privy  council,  and  Dr.  Dee,  having 
agreed  that  Sunday,  the  15th  of  January,  would  be  the 
most  suitable  day  for  her  coronation,  she  likewise 
appointed  the  preceding  day,  Saturday  the  14th,  for  her 
grand  recognition-procession  through  the  city  of  London. 
As  this  procession  always  commenced  from  the  royal 
fortress  of  the  Tower,  the  queen  went  thither  in  a  state- 
barge  on  the  12th  of  January,  from  the  palace  of  West- 

*  Godwin's  Life  of  Dr.  Dee.     He  has  drawn  his  information  from  Dr 
Casaubon. 

'  Letter  in  the  State  Paper  Office.     Tytler's  Edward  and  Mary,  yoL 
li.  p.  479. 

*  Lodge's  Illustrations. 
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minster,  by  water.  The  lord  mayor,  and  his  city  com- 
panies met  her  on  the  Thames,  ^'  with  their  barges  decked 
with  banners  of  their  crafts  and  mysteries."  The  lord 
mayor's  own  company-— namely,  the  mercer's — ^had  "  a 
bachelor's  barge  and  an  attendant  foist,  with  artillery 
shooting  off  lustily  as  they  went,  with  great  and  pleasant 
melody  of  instruments,  which  played  in  a  sweet  and 
heavenly  manner."  Her  majesty  shot  the  bridge  about 
two  o'clock,  at  the  still  of  the  ebb,  the  lord  mayor  with 
the  other  barges  following  her ;  and  she  landed  at  the 
private  stairs,  on  Tower  wharf.     The  queen  was  occu- 

})ied  the  next  day  by  making  knights  of  the  Bath;  she, 
ikewise^  created  or  restored  five  peers ;  among  others 
she  made  her  mother's  nephew,  sir  Henry  Carey,  lord 
Hunsdon. 

The  recognition-procession  through  the  city  of  London, 
was  one  of  peculiar  character,  marked  not  by  any  striking 
difference  of  parade  or  ceremony,  but  by  the  constant 
drama  acted  between  the  new  queen  and  the  populace. 
The  manner  and  precedence  of  the  line  of  march  much 
resembled  that,  previously  described  in  the  life  of  her 
sister,  queen  Mary.  Elizabeth  left  the  Tower  about  two 
in  the  afternoon,  seated,  royally  attired,  in  a  chariot 
covered  with  crimson  velvet,  which  had  a  canopy  borne 
over  it  by  knights,  one  of  whom  was  her  illegitimate 
brother,  sir  John  Perrot.  "  The  queen,"  says  George 
Ferrers,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  procession,*  '^  as  she 
entered  the  city,  was  received  by  the  people  with  prayers, 
welcomings,  cries,  and  tender  words,  and  all  signs,  which 
argue  an  earnest  love  of  subjects  towards  their  sovereign ; 
and  the  queen,  by  holding  up  her  hands  and  glad  coun- 
tenance to  such  as  stood  afar  off,  and  most  tender 
language  to  those,  that  stood  nigh  to  her  grace,  shewed 
herself  no  less  thankful  to  receive  the  people's  goodwill, 
than  they  to  offer  it.  To  all  that  wished  her  well,  she 
gave  thanks.  To  such  as  bade  *  God  save  her  grace/ 
she  said,  in  return,  '  God  save  you  all !'  and  added,  ^  that 
she  thanked  them  with  all  her  heart.'  Wonderfully 
transported  were  the  people  with  the  loving  answers  and 

*  He  is  the  real  author  of  this  curious  narratiye  printed  in  Holinshed* 
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jstures  of  their  queen ;  tlie  same  $he  had  displayed  at 
er  first  progress  n'om  Hatfield.  The  city  or  Londoa 
mighty  at  that  time,  have  been  termed  a  staffCf  wherein  was 
shown  the  spectacle  of  the  nobler-hearted  queen's  demea- 
nour towaras  her  most  loving  people,  and  the  people's 
exceeding  joy  at  beholding  such  a  sovereign,  and  hearing 
so  princely  a  voice.  How  many  nosegays  did  her  grace 
receive  at  poor  women's  hands !  How  often  stayed  she  her 
chariot,  when  she  saw  any  simple  body  approach  to  speak 
to  her !  A  branch  of  rosemary  given  to  her  majesty,  with 
a  supplication,  by  a  poor  woman  about  Fleet-bridge,  was 
seen  m  her  chariot,  when  her  gnu^e  came  to  Westminster, 
not  without  the  wondering  of  such  as  knew  the  presenter, 
and  noted  the  queen's  gracious  reception  and  keying 
the  same."  An  apt  simile  to  the  stage  seems  irresistibly 
to  have  taken  possession  of  the  brain  of  our  worthy  dra- 
matist, George  Ferrers,  in  the  midst  of  this  pretty 
description  of  his  liege  lady's  performance.  However, 
her  majesty  adapted  her  part  well  to  her  aodi^Kse — a 
little  coarsely  in  the  matter  of  gesture,  perhaps — as  more 
casting  up  her  eyes  to  Heaven,  signing  with  her  hands, 
and  moulding  of  her  features,  are  described,  in  the  course 
of  the  narrative,  than  are  exactly  consistent,  with  the 
good  taste  of  a  gentlewoman  in  these  days;  nevertheless 
her  spectators  were  not  very  far  advanced  in  civilization, 
and  she  dexterously  adapted  her  style  of  performance  to 
their  appreciation. 

The  pageants  began  in  Fenchurch  Street,  where  a 
'^  fair  child,"  in  costly  apparel,  was  placed  on  a  stage  to 
welcome  her  majesty  to  the  city.  The  last  verse  of  his 
greeting  shall  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  rest : 

'*  Welcome,  O  queen,  as  much  as  heart  can  think ! 
Welcome  again,  as  much  as  tongue  can  tell ! 
Weleome  to  jofoas  tongues  and  hearts  that  will  not  shrink ! 
God  thee  preserve^  we  pray^  and  wish  thee  ever  well  !** 

At  the  words  of  the  last  line  the  people  gave  a  great 
shout,  repeating,  with  one  assent,  what  thechild  had  said.^ 
*'And  the  queen's  majesty  thanked  graciously  both  the  city 
for  her  reception,  and  the  people  for  confirming  the  same. 

"  Holinshed,  toI.  ii.  p.  1787. 
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Here  was  noted  the  perpetual  attNitiveness  in  the  queenly 
countenance,  while  the  child  speke^  and  a  marvellous 
change  in  her  look,  as  the  words  toucfaed  eidier  her  or 
the  people ;  so  that  her  making  visage  dedared  that  the 
words  took  tbeir  place  in  her  mind*"  Thus  Elizabeth, 
who  steered  her  way  so  skiHblly,  till  she  attained  the 
highest  worldly  proq)erit7,  appreciated  the  full  influence 
of  the  ^^  imite  angel  of  attention^"  It  is  evident  she  knew 
how  to  listen,  as  well  as  to  speak* 

At  the  vpowr  end  of  Graoechnrcb  Street,  before  the  sign 
of  the  Eagle(perhaps  the  Spread  Eagle),  the  city  haderected 
agorgeous  arch,  beneath  which  was  a  stage,  which  stretched 
from  one  side  of  the  street  to  the  other.  This  was  an 
historical  pageant,  representing  the  queen's  immediate 
prc^oiilors.  There  sat  Elizabeth  of  York,  in  the  midst  of 
an  immense  white  rose,  whose  petals  formed  elaborate 
forbeloni^  ronood  her ;  by  het  side  was  Henry  VII*  issuing 
out  of  a  vast  red  rose,  disposed  in  the  same  manner ;  the 
hands  of  the  royal  pair  were  locked  together^  and  the 
wedding  ling  o^entatioosly  displayed.  From  the  red 
and  white  roses  proceeded  a  stem,  which  reached  up  to  a 
second  stage,  occupied  by  Henry  VIII.,  issuing  from  a 
red  and  white  rose ;  and,  for  the  first  time  since  her  dis- 
grace and  execution,  was  the  effigy  of  the  queen's  mother, 
Anne  Boleyn,  represented  by  his  side*  One  branch 
sprang  from  this  pair,  which  momited  to  a  third  itage, 
where  sat  the  effigy  of  Queen  Elizabeth  herself,  en« 
throned  in  royal  majesty ;  and  the  whole  pogeant  was 
framed  with  wreaths  of  roses,  red  aad  white*"  ^ 

By  the  time  the  queen  had  arrived  before  tbif  quaint 
spectacle,  her  loving  lieges  had  become  wo  ootrageously 
noisy  in  thdr  ^ee,  that  there  were  all  talkers  and  no 
hearers  ;  not  a  word  that  the  child  saidf  who  was  ap<* 
pointed  to  explain  die  whole  puppet-sliow,  and  repeat 
some  verses,  ooold  be  heard,  and  toe  queen  was  finrecd  to 
command  and  entreat  nlence.  Her  chariot  had  pasted 
so  far  forward  that  she  ooold  not  well  view  the  saiu  kings 
and  queens,  but  she  ordered  it  to  be  bodced^  ^^  yet  fcareeTy 
could  she  see^  because  the  child  who  spoke  was  placed  too 
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much  within."  Besides,  it  is  well  known,  Elizabeth  was 
near-sighted  as  well  as  her  sister. 

As  she  entered  Cornhill,  one  of  the  knights,  who  bore 
her  canopy,  observed  that  an  ancient  citizen  turned  away 
and  wept.  ^^  Yonder  is  an  alderman,"  he  said  to  the 
queen,  ^^  which  weepeth  and  averteth  his  face." 

'*  I  warrant  it  is  tor  joy,"  replied  the  queen.  *'  A  gra- 
cious interpretation,"  adds  the  narrator,  <^  which  makes 
the  best  of  the  doubtful."  In  Cheapside  she  smiled,  and 
being  asked  the  reason,  she  replied,  *^  Because  I  have  just 
overheard  one  say  in  the  crowd,  '  I  remember  old  king 
Harry  the  Eighth.' " 

A  scriptural  pageant  was  placed  on  a  stage,  which 
spanned  the  entrance  of  Soper's  Lane;  it  represented 
tne  eight  beatitudes,  prettily  personified  by  beautiful  chil- 
dren. One  of  these  little  performers  addressed  to  the 
queen  the  following  lines,  which  are  a  more  favourable 
specimen  than  usual  of  pageant  poetry : — 

"  Thou  hast  been  eight  times  blest,  oh  queen  of  worthy  fame ! 
By  meekness  of  thy  sprite,  when  care  did  thee  beset. 
By  mourning  in  thy  grief,  by  mildness  in  thy  blame. 

By  hunger  and  by  thirst,  when  right  thou  couldst  not  get. 

'*  By  mercy  shewed,  not  proved,  by  pureness  of  thine  heart. 
By  seeking  peace  alway,  by  persecution  wrong, 
Therefore  trust  thou  in  God,  since  he  hath  helpt  thy  smart. 
That  as  his  promise  is,  so  he  will  make  thee  strong." 

The  people  all  responded  to  the  wishes  the  little  spokes- 
man had  uttered,  whom  the  queen  most  gently  thanked^ 
for  their  loving  goodwill. 

Many  other  pageants  were  displayed  at  all  the  old 
stations  in  Cornhill  and  Chepe,  with  which  our  readers 
are  tolerably  familiar  in  preceding  biographies.  These 
must  we  pass  by  unheeded  ;  so  did  not  queen  Elizabeth, 
who  had  some  pertinent  speech,  or  least  some  appropriate 
gesture,  ready  for  each.  Thus,  when  she  encountered  the 
governors  and  boys  of  Christ  Church  Hospital,  all  the 
time  she  was  listening  to  a  speech  from  one  of  the  scholars, 
she  sat  with  her  eyes  and  hands  cast  up  to  Heaven,  to  the 
great  edification  of  all  beholders.* 

Her  reception  of  the  grand  allegory  of  Time  and 
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Truths  at  the  Little  Conduit  in  Cheapside,  was  more  na- 
tural and  pleasing.  She  asked  ^^  Who  an  old  man  was 
who  sat  with  his  scythe  and  hour-glass  ?"  She  was  told 
"  Time.'*  "  Time!'*  she  repeated,  **and  time  has  brought 
me  here  !" 

In  this  pageant,  she  spied  that  Truth  held  a  Bible  in 
English,  ready  for  presentation  to  her,  and  she  bade  sir 
John  Perrot  (the  knight  nearest  to  her,  who  held  up  her 
canopy)  to  step  forward  and  receive  it  for  her ;  but  she  was 
informed,  that  was  not  the  regular  manner  of  presentation, 
for  it  was  to  be  let  down  into  her  chariot,  by  a  silken 
string.  She  therefore  told  sir  John  Perrot  to  stay ;  and 
at  the  proper  crisis,  in  some  verses  recited  by  Truth,  the 
book  descended,  ^^and  the  queen  received  it  in  both  her 
hands,  kissed  it,  clasped  it  to  her  bosom,  and  thanked 
the  city  for  this  present,  esteemed  above  all  others.  She 
promised  to  read  it  diligently,  to  the  great  comfort  of  the 
by-standers." 

Throughout  the  whole  of  Cheapside,  from  every  pent- 
house and  window  hung  banners  and  streamers,  and  the 
richest  carpets,  stufiPs,  and  cloth  of  gold  tapestried  the 
streets,  specimens  of  the  great  wealth  of  the  stores  within, 
for  Cheapside  was  the  principal  location  of  the  mercers 
and  silk-dealers  in  London.  At  the  upper  end  of  this 
splendid  thoroughfare  were  collected  the  city  authorities, 
in  their  gala  dresses,  headed  by  their  recorder,  master 
Ranulph  Cholmely,  who,  in  the  name  of  the  lord  mayor 
and  the  city  of  London,  begged  her  majesty's  acceptance 
of  a  purse  of  crltnson  satin,  containing  a  thousand  marks 
in  gold,  and  withal,  beseeched  her  to  continue  good  and 
gracious  lady  and  queen  to  them. 

The  queen's  majesty  took  the  purse,  **  with  both  her 
hands,"  and  readily  answered, 

*'  I  thank  my  lord  mayor,  his  brethren,  and  ye  all. 
And  whereas,  master  recorder,  your  request  is,  that  I  may 
continue  your  good  lady  and  queen,  be  ye  assured,  that  I 
will  be  as  good  unto  ye  as  ever  queen  was  to  a  people." 

After  pausing  to  behold  a  pageant  of  Deborah,  who  go- 
verned Israel  in  peace  for  forty  years,  she  reached  the 
Temple  Bar,  where  Gog  and  Magog,  and  a  concert  of 

VOL.  VI.  M 
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sweet-voiced  children,  were  ready  to  bid  her  fiirewell,  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  city.  The  last  verse  of  the  song 
of  farewell*  gave  a  hint  of  the  expected  establishnient  of 
the  Seformation : 

'*  Farewell,  O  worthy  queen,  and  as  our  hope  is  sure, 
That  into  error's  place  thou  wiJt  now  truth  restore, 
So  trust  we  that  thou  wilt  our  sovereign  queen  endure. 
And  loving  lady  stand  from  henceforth  evermore.*' 

.  Allusions  to  the  establishment  of  truth  and  the  extir- 
paticHi  of  error,  had  been  repeated  in  the  previous  parts  of 
this  song,  and  whenever  they  occurred  Elizabeth  held  up 
her  hands  and  ^es  to  heaven,  and  at  the  conclusion  ex- 
pressed her  wish  that  all  the  people  should  respond^ 
Amen  I 

As  she  passed  through  Temple  Bar,  she  said,  as  a  fare- 
well to  the  populace — ^^  Be  ye  well  assured  I  will  stand 
your  good  queen." 

The  acclamations  of  the  people  in  reply  exceeded  the 
thundering  of  the  ordnance,  at  that  moment  shot  off  from 
the  Tower. 

Thus  ended  this  cdebrated  procession,  which  certainly 
gave  the  tone  to  Elizabeth's  public  demeanour,  throughout 
the  remainder  of  her  life. 

The  queen's  perplexity  regarding  the  prelate,  who  was 
to  crown  her,  must  have  continued  till  the  last  moment, 
because,  had  Dr.  C^lethorpe,  the  bisbc^  of  Carlisle,  been 
earlier  prevailed  on,  to  perform  this  ceremony,  it  is  certain 
proper  vestments  could  have  been  prepared  for  him,  in* 
stead  of  borrowing  them  from  Bonner,  which  was  actually 
done  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  Dr.  Oglethorpe  was 
the  officiating  bishop  at  the  royal  chapel ;  he  might  there- 
fore consider  that  ne  owed  more  obedience  to  the  sove- 
reign's command  than  the  rest  of  the  catholic  prelates*. 
The  compromise  appears  to  have  been,  that  if  Elizabeth 
took  the  ancient  oath  administered  to  her  catholic  prede- 
cessors, he  would  set  the  crown  on  her  head.  That  she 
took  such  oath  is  universally  i^reed  by  historians. 

She  passed  the  night  preceding  her  coronation  at 
Whitehall,  and  early  in  the  morning  came  in  her  barge, 
in  procession  by  water,  to  the  old  palace  at  Westmm- 
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ster.  She  assumed  the  same  robes  in  which  she  after- 
wards opened  parliamait — a  mantle  of  crimson  velvet) 
furred  with  ermine,  with  a  cordon  of  silk  and  gold,  with 
buttons  and  tassels  of  the  same ;  a  train  and  surcoat  of 
the  same  velvet,  the  train  and  skirt  furred  with  ermine ; 
a  cap  of  maintenance,  striped  with  passaments  of  gdid 
lace,  and  a  tassel  of  gold  to  the  same.  This  was  by  no 
means  in  accordance  with  the  jewelled  circlets  usually 
worn  by  queens  of  England,  whether  consort  or  regnant, 
preparatory  to  tlieir  coronation.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe,  from  the  utter  exhaustion  of  the  treasury,  that 
the  coronation  of  Elizabeth  was  in  many  instances  ab- 
breviated of  its  usual  splendour.  But  one  very  scarce 
and  imperfect  detail  exists  of  it  ;^  for  it  could  not  have 
given  pleasure  to  any  party — the  protestants  must  have 
been  ashamed  of  die  oath  she  took,  and  the  catholics 
enraged  at  her  breaking  it.  Her  procession  from  West- 
minster Hall  was  met  by  the  one  bishop,  Oglethorpe. 
He  wore  his  mitre  and  the  borrowed  vestments  of  Bonner. 
Three  crosses  were  borne  before  him,  and  he  walked  at 
die  head  of  the  sipgers  of  the  queen's  chapel,  who  sang 
as  they  went.  Salve  Jesta  dies.  The  path  for  the  queen's 
procession  was  railed  in  and  spread  with  blue  cloth.  The 
queen  wasconducted,  with  the  usual  ceremonies,  to  a  chair 
of  state  at  the  high  altar.  She  was  then  led  by  two  no- 
blemen to  the  platform  for  recc^ition,  and  presented  by 
bishop  Oglethorpe  as  queen,  trumpets  blowing  between 
every  proclamation.  When  she  presented  herself  before 
the  high  altar,  she  knelt  before  Oglethorpe,  and  kissed  the 
eover  {veil)  of  the  paten  and  chalice,  and  made  an  offering 
in  money.  She  returned  to  her  chair  while  bishop  Ogle- 
thorpe preached  Ae  sermon  and  "  bade  the  beads,''  a 
service  somewhat  similar  to  our  Litany,  and  the  queen, 
kneeling,  said  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Then,  being  reseated, 
the  bishop  administered  the  coronation  oath«  The  pre- 
<:ise  words  of  it  are  omitted,  but  it  has  been  asserted  that 
it  was  the  same  exacted  from  James  I.  and  the  Stuart 

*  The  original  MS.  is  in  the  Ashmolean  collection  at  Oxford.  Mr. 
Nicholls  has  printed  it  verbatim  in  his  Progresses  of  Elizabeth,  vol  i  p.  30. 
And  Mr.  Planch^  has  made  a  pleasant  narratiye  from  it,  in  his  Regal  Be- 
«ord3i 
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kings  of  England,  who  were  required  to  take  a  similar 
oath — viz.,  to  keep  the  church  in  the  same  state  as  did 
king  Edward  the  Confessor.^  Some  important  points  of 
difference  certainly  existed  between  the  discipline  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  church  of  the  eleventh  century  and  the 
Roman-catholic  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  what  they  were 
it  is  the  place  of  theologians  to  discuss.  But  it  is  our 
duty  to  our  subject  to  suggest,  as  her  defence  from  the 
horrid  appearance  of  wilful  perjury,  that  it  is  possible 
she  meant  at  that  time  to. model  the  reformed  church  she 
projected,  and  for  which  she  challenged  the  appellation 
of  catholic  as  near  as  possible  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
church. 

When  bishop  Oglethorpe  was  kneeling  before  the  altar, 
the  queen  gave  a  little  book  to  a  lord  to  deliver  to  him  ^ 
the  bishop  refused  to  receive  it,  and  read  in  other  books; 
but  immediately  afterwards  the  bishop  took  the  queen's 
book, "  and  read  it  before  her  grace."  It  is  supposed,  that 
the  queen  sent,  with  her  little  book,  a  request  that  Ogle- 
thorpe would  read  the  gospel  and  epistle  in  English, 
which  was  done,  and  it  constituted  the  jsole  difference  be- 
tween the  former  catholic  coronations  and  that  of  Eliza- 
beth. Then  the  bishop  sang'  *  *  *  *  *  the  mass  from 
a  missal,  which  had  been  carried  in  procession  before  the 
queen.  A  carpet  was  spread  before  the  high  altar,  and 
cushions  of  gold  cloth  placed  upon  it,  and  then  secretary- 
Cecil  delivered  a  book  to  the  bishop,  another  bishop^  stand- 
ing at  the  left  of  the  altar. 

The  queen  now  approached  the  altar,  and  leaned  upon 
cushions,  while  her  attendants  spread  a  silken  cloth  over 
her,  and  the  bishop  anointed  her.^  It  seems  she  was* 
displeased  at  this  part  of  the  ceremony,  for  when  it  was- 
finished,  and  she  retired  behind  her  traverse,  to  change 

'  Taylor's  Glories  of  Regality,  where  the  coronation  oaths  of  the  Englisb 
sovereigns  are  printed  from  authentic  documents. 

'  Here  is  an  hiatus  in  the  MS. 

'  Here  is  a  discrepancy  with  historical  documents,  which  deny  that  any^ 
of  the  catholic  bishops  (and  there  were  no  other  in  the  kingdom)  would 
assist  in  the  ceremony. 

^  ChaAge  of  apparel  was  noted  before,  but  it  could  only  have  been 
putting  on  the  coif  and  the  preparation  for  anointing. 
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her  dress,  she  observed  to  her  maids,  ^^  that  the  oil  was 
grease  and  smelled  ill."  ^ 

When  she  re-appeared  before  the  public  in  the  Abbey, 
she  wore  a  train  and  mantle  of  cloth  of  gold  furred  with 
ermine.  Then  a  sword  with  a  girdle  was  put  upon  her, 
the  belt  going  over  one  shoulder  and  unaer  the  other, 
two  garters  were  put  on  her  arms — these  were  the  armilla, 
or  armlets,  and  were  not  connected  with  the  order  of 
the  Garter.  Then  the  bishop  put  the  crown  upon  her 
head,  and  delivered  the  sceptre  into  her  hand.  She  was 
then  crowned  with  another  crown, — probably  the  crown 
of  Ireland — the  trumpets  again  sounding.  The  queen 
then  offered  the  sword,  laying  it  on  the  altar,  and  Knelt 
with  the  sceptre  and  cross  in  ner  hand,  while  the  bishop 
read  from  a  book. 

The  queen  then  returned  to  her  chair  of  state,  the 
bishop  put  his  hands  into  the  queen's  hands,  and  repeated 
certain  words.  This  was  the  homage,  the  whole  account 
being  evidently  given  by  an  eye  witness,  not  previously 
acquainted  with  the  ceremony.  He  asserts  that  the 
lords  did  homage  to  the  queen,  kneeling  and  kissing  her. 
He  adds,  "  then  the  rest  of  the  bishops  did  homage,"  but 
this  must  be  a  mistake,  because  they  would  have  preceded 
the  nobles. 

i  Then  the  bishop  began  the  mass,  the  epistle  being 
read,  first  in  Latin  and  then  in  English,  the  gospel  the 
same: — the  book  being  sent  to  the  queen,  who  kissed  the 
gospel.  She  then  went  to  the  altar  to  make  her  second 
offering,  three  unsheathed  swords  being  borne  before  her, 
and  one  in  the  scabbard.  The  queen  kneeling,  jput 
money  in  the  basin,  and  kissed  the  chalice ;  and  then 
and  there,  certain  words  were  read  to  her  grace*  She 
retired  to  her  seat  again  during  the  consecration 
and  kissed  the  pax.*  She  likewise  received  the  eu- 
charist,  but    did   not  receive  from   the  cup.'     When 

*  Bishop  Goodman,  Court  of  James  I. 
'  The  pax  is  a  piece  of  board  having  the  image  of  Christ  upon  the  cross 
OD  it»  which  the  people,  before  the  Reformation,  used  to  kiss  after  the  ser- 
vice was  ended,  that  ceremony  being  considered  as  the  kiss  of  peace.    The 
word  has  been  often  confounded  ve\t\ipix» — (JohnsonU  Dietionarif.) 

*  Dr.  Lingard,  toL  vii.  p.  256. 
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mass  was  done,  she  retired  behind  the  high  altar,  and  as 
usual,  ofFered  her  crown,  robes,  and  regalia,  in  St.  Ed- 
ward's chapel,  coming  forth  again  with  the  state  crown 
on  her  head,  and  robed  in  violet  velvet  and  ermine, 
and  so  proceeded  to  the  banquet  in  Westminster  hall. 

The  champion  of  England,  Sir  Edward  Dymock,  per- 
formed his  official  duty,  by  riding  into  the  hall,  in  fair, 
complete  armour,  upon  a  beautiful  courser  richly  trapped 
with  gold  cloth.  lie  cast  down  his  gaundet  in  the  midst 
of  the  hall,  as  the  queen  sat  at  dinner,  with  oiler  to  fight 
him,  in  the  queen's  rightful  quarrel,  who  should  deny  her 
to  be  the  lawful  queen  of  this  realm. 

The  proclamation  of  the  heralds  on  this  occasion  is  an 
historical  and  literary  curiosity.  The  ri^t,  the  champion 
ofFered  to  defend,  was,  according  to  the  proclamation  g£ 
Mr.  Garter  King-at-arms,  that  '^  of  the  roost  high  and 
mighty  princess,  our  dread  sovereign,  lady  Elizabeth,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  queen  of  Enghmd,  France,  Ireland, 
Defender  of  the  true,  ancient^  and  catholic  faitky  most 
worthy  empress  from  the  Orcade  Isles  to  the  Mountains 
Pyrenie.     A  largess,  a  largess,  a  lai^ess.'' ' 

Thus,  the  title  of  supreme  head  oithe  church,  was  n&t 
then  pnUidy  challenged  by  Elizabeth,'  yet  it  might  ap- 
pear implied,  in  the  addition  to  her  regal  style,  so 
strangely  brought  in,  after  the  phrase,  '<  Defender  of  the 
true,  ancient,  and  Catholic  faitn''—4is  if^e  were  empress 
of  the  faith  of  those,  who  renounced  the  papal  domi^- 
nation,  from  the  north  of  Scotland  to  the  rdormers  in 
the  south  of  France.  For  what  but  to  mystify  the  list^a^ 
ing  ear,  with  some  such  idea,  could  such  a  phrase  be  in- 

'  This  curious  addition  to  the  scanty  records  of  Elizabeth's  coronation^ 
is  owing  to  the  research  of  Mr.  Planch^.  See  his  Regal  Records,  p.  47, 
where  it  is  printed  from  Harl.  MS.,  No.  1386. 

'  Bishop  Jewels  ia  a  private  letter  to  BalUoger,  dated  1559,  obaenres 
that  '*  Queen  Elizabeth  had  refused  to  be  styled  Head  of  the  church,  as  it 
was  a  title  that  could  not  be  justly  given  to  any  mortal."  Perhaps  thn 
herald's  proclamation  gave  rise  to  this  notion  of  Jewel,  who  arrived  in 
Iiondon,  from  banishment  at  Geneva,  the  very  day  of  Elizabeth's  corona* 
tion.  Some  tortuous  expression  of  this  queen  must  have  deceived  Jewel 
into  his  idea ;  her  proceedings  in  the  private  recesses  of  her  council  told  a 
different  tale,  but  tiiere  was  much  feeling  of  the  public  pulse,  before  she 
openly  took  the  title.  But  this  is  one  of  the  dark  passages  in  history.  See 
much  discussion  on  this  subject  in  the  Zurich  letters. 
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terpolated  in  such  a  ceremony  ?  For  if  she  meant  to 
chaU^ige  the  old  claim  of  Bretwalda  over  Scotland,  why 
iras  it  not  added  to  her  temporal  titles  ?  besides,  by  claim- 
ing the  whole  kingdom  of  France,  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, she  had  previously  asserted  her  empire  over  that 
country  to  the  Pyrenees. 

Labour  dire  and  weary  woe  is  the  struggle  for  those  to 
appear  consistent,  who  are  wilfully  actinia  double  part; 
it  IS  withal  useless.  Elizabeth,  far-famed  as  she  was  for 
courage,  personal  and  mental — ^and  both  have,  perhaps, 
been  over-rated — ^had  not  at  this  juncture  the  moral  intre- 
pidity to  assert,  what  she  had  already  assumed  and  acted 
on  in  private. 

One  of  the  earliest  regnal  acts  of  Elizabeth,  was  to  send 
friendly  and  confidential  assurances  to  the  kings  of  D^i- 
mark  and  Sweden,  and  all  the  protestant  princes  of 
Crermany,  of  her  attachment  to  the  reformed  faith  and 
her  wish  to  cement  a  bond  of  union  between  all  its  pro- 
fessors.^ At  the  same  time,  with  a  view  of  keeping  fair 
with  the  catholic  powers  of  Europe,  and  obtainmg  a  re- 
cognition, that  would  ensure  the  obedience  of  her  own 
subjects  of  that  persuasion,  she  directed  Came,  her 
late  sister's  resident  minister  at  the  court  of  Rome,  to  an- 
nounce her  accession  to  Pope  Paul  IV.,  and  to  assure 
bim,  that  it  was  not  her  intention  to  offer  violence  to  the 
consciences  of  any  denomination  of  her  subjects,  on  the 
score  of  rdision.' 

The  aged  pontiff,  incensed  at  the  <<  new  doctrine  of 
liberty  of  conscience"  implied  in  this  declaration,  and  re- 
garding with  hostile  feelings  the  oflspring  of  a  marriage, 
which  had  involved  the  overthrow  ot  the  papal  power  in 
England,  replied  **  that  he  was  unable  to  com|Mrehendthe 
hereditary  right  of  one  not  bom  in  wedlock,  that  the 
queen  of  Scots  claimed  the  crown,as  the  nearestlegitimate 
descendant  of  Henry  VII.,  but  that  if  Elizabeth  were  will- 
ing to  submit  the  controversy  to  his  arbitration,  every 
indulgence  should  be  shewn  to  her  which  justice  would 
permit."*    Elizabeth  immediately  recalled  her  minister* 

*  Camden.  *  Fra.  Fbolo.   Lingard.   PallaTicino. 

'  Paolo  Sarpis's  Hist.  Council  of  Trent.     Pallavicino.   Lingard.   Sir 
James  Macintosh.    My  learned  and  deeply  lamented  £riend>  the  late  Mr. 
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The  pope  forbade  his  return ^  under  peril  of  excommuni- 
cation; and  Carne,  though  he  talked  largely  of  his  loyalty 
to  his  royal  mistress,  remained  at  Rome  till  his  death. 
The  bull  issued  by  this  haughty  pontiiF,  on  the  12tb  of 
January,  1558-9,  declaring  heretical  sovereigns  incapable 
of  reigning,  though  Elizabeth's  name  was  not  mentioned 
therein,  was  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  aimed  at  her ;  yet  it 
did  not  deprive  her  of  the  allegiance  of  her  catholic 
peers,  all  of  whom  paid  their  liege  homage  to  her,  as 
their  undoubted  sovereign,  at  her  coronation. 

The  new  sovereign  received  the  flattering  submissions 
of  her  late  persecutors,  with  a  graciousness  of  demeanour, 
which  proved  that  the  queen  had  the  magnanimity  to 
forgive  the  injuries,  and  even  the  insults,  that  had  been 
offered  to  the  princess  Elizabeth. 

One  solitary  instance  is  recorded,  in  which  she  used  an 
uncourteous  expression  to  a  person,  who  had  formerly 
treated  her  with  disrespect,  and  now  sought  her  pardon. 
A  member  of  the  late  queen^s  household,  conscious  that 
he  had  offered  many  petty  affronts  to  Elizabeth,  when  she 
was  under  the  cloud  of  her  sister's  displeasure,  came  in 
a  great  fright  to  throw  himself  at  her  feet,  on  her  first 
triumphant  assumption  of  the  r^al  office,  and,  in  the 
most  abject  language,  besought  her  not  to  punish  him 
for  his  impertinences  to  her  when  princess.  '^  Fear 
not,"  replied  the  queen;  "  we  are  of  the  nature  of  the 
lion,  and  cannot  descend  to  the  destruction  of  mice  and 
such  small  beasts !" 

Howard  of  Corby,  has,  in  his  Supplement  to  the  ISth  Appendix  of  the 
Howard  Memoriids,  thrown  great  doubts  on  the  accuracy  of  this  state- 
ment, because  it  has  not  been  mentioned  by  contemporary  historians  ; 
neither  (which  is  more  important)  are  there  the  slightest  traces  of  it  in 
Sir  Edward  Game's  letters  to  Elizabeth,  at  that  period,  or  any  other  docu- 
ment in  the  State  Paper  Office.  That  such  a  communication  should,  how- 
ever, have  been  made  by  Elisabeth,  agrees  with  the  temporising  policy  of 
herself  and  cabinet,  and  the  reply  is  equally  characteristic  of  the  proud 
Cara£fa  pontiff,  as  the  head  of  a  church  which  could  not,  consistently  with 
its  immutable  prineiples,  admit  the  validity  of  Henry  VIII. *s  marriage 
with  Anne  Boleyn.  I  am  therefore  disposed  to  adopt  the  generally-re- 
ceived opinion,  on  the  authority  of  the  historian  of  the  council  of  Trent, 
which  has  been  followed  by  two  acute  historians  of  our  own  times — Ds. 
Lingard  and  sir  James  Macintosh,  who  are  frequently  opposed  on  other 
points. 
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To  Sir  Henry  Bedingfeld  she  archly  observed,  when 
he  came  to  pay  his  duty  to  her  at  her  first  court — 
*^  Whenever  1  have  a  prisoner  who  requires  to  be  safely 
and  straitly  kept,  I  shall  send  him  to  you."  She  was 
wont  to  tease  him  by  calling  him  her  jailor,  when  in  her 
mirthful  mood,  but  always  treated  him  as  a  friend,  and 
honoured  him,  subsequently,  with  a  visit  at  his  stately 
mansion,  Oxburgh  Hall,  Norfolk. 

Elizabeth  strengthened  her  interest  in  the  upper  house, 
by  adding  and  restoring  five  protestant  statesmen  to  the 
peerage.  Henry  Carey,  her  mother's  nephew,  she  cre- 
ated lord  Hunsdon ;  the  lord  Thomas  Howard,  brotheir 
to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  she  made  viscount  Bindon ; 
Oliver  St.  John,  also  a  connexion  of  the  Boleyn^s,  baron 
of  Bletsoe.  She  restored  the  brother  of  Katharine  Parr, 
William,  marquis  of  Northampton,  to  the  honours  he  had 
forfeited  in  the  late  reign,  by  espousing  the  cause  of  lady 
Jane  Gray ;  and  also,  the  son  of  the  late  protector, 
Somerset,  Edward  Seymour,  to  the  title  of  earl  of  Hert- 
ford. 

The  morning  after  her  coronation,  she  went  to  her 
chapel,  it  being  the  custom  to  release  prisoners  at  the 
inauguration  of  a  sovereign — perhaps  there  was  some 
forgotten  religious  ceremony  connected  with  this  act  of 
grace.  In  her  great  chamber  one  of  her  courtiers  pre- 
sented her  with  a  petition,  and  before  the  whole  court,  in 
a  loud  voice  implored  ^'  that  four  or  five  more  prisoners 
might  be  released  1"  On  inquiry,  he  declared  them  to 
be  ^^the  four  evangelists  and  the  apostle  St.  Paul,  who  had 
been  long  shut  up  in  an  unknown  tongue,  as  it  were,  in 
prison,  so  that  they  could  not  converse  with  the  common 
people." 

Elizabeth  answered  very  gravely — "  It  is  best  first  to 
inquire  of  them,  whether  they  approve  of  being  released 
or  not."  * 

The  inquiry  was  soon  after  made  in  the  convocation 
appointed  by  parliament,  the  result  of  which  was,  that 
the  apostles  did  approve  of  their  translation.  A  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures  was  immediately  published  by 

'  Bacon's  Apothegms. 
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authority,  whicb^  after  several  revisions,  became,  in  the 
succeeding  reign,  the  basis  of  our  present  version. 

The  religious  revolution,  effected  by  Mizabeth  was 
very  gently  and  gradually  brought  to  pass.  '♦•The 
queen,' Vrites  Jewel  to  Peter  Martyr, "  though  she  openly 
favours  our  cause,  is  wonderfully  afraid  of  allowing  any 
innovations.  This  is  owing  partly  to  her  own  friends, 
by  whose  advice  everything  is  carried  on,  and  partly  to 
tne  influence  of  count  Feria,  a  Spaniard,  and  Philip's 
ambassador.  She  is,  however,  prudently,  piously,  and 
firmly  following  up  her  purpose,  though  somewhat  more 
slowly  than  we  oould  wisn."****  *'  The  queen,"  continues 
Jewel,  "  regards  you  roost  highly ;  she  made  so  much  of 
your  letter,  that  she  read  it  over  a  second  and  third  time, 
with  the  greatest  eagerness.  I  doubt  not  but  that  your 
book,  wMn  it  arrives,  will  be  even  more  acceptable.*' ' 

Her  charge  to  her  judges,  given  about  the  same  time, 
is  noble  in  the  simplicitv  of  its  langui^.  It  maybe 
noticed,  that  when  Elizabeth  used  perspicuous  phrase- 
ology, in  speaking  or  writing,  she  was  usually  sincere. 

**  Have  a  care  over  my  people.  You  have  my  people — 
do  you  that^  whidi  I  ought  to  do.  They  are  my  people. 
Every  man  oppresseth  and  spoileth  them  without  mercy. 
They  cannot  revenge  their  quarrel,  nor  help  themselves* 
See  unto  them — see  unto  them,  for  they  are  my  charge. 
I  charge  you,  even  as  God  hath  chained  me.  1  care  not 
fcKT  myself;  my  life  is  not  dear  to  me.  My  care  is  for 
my  people.  I  pray  God,  whoever  succeedeth  me,  be 
as  careful  as  I  am.  They  who  know  what  cares  I  bear, 
would  not  think  I  took  any  great  joy  in  wearing  a 
crown." 

"  These  ears,"  added  Dr.  Jewel,  *'  heard  her  majesty 
speak  these  words."  * 

The  queen  rode,  in  her  parliamentary  robes,  on  the 
25th  of  January,  with  all  her  peers,  spiritwxl  and  tem* 

>  Zurich  Letters.  *  Slid. 

'  Strype*s  Annalsy  vd.  L  part  2,  p.  906.  Jewel,  a  learned  protestMit 
dmne,  bad  been  in  exile,  and  returned,  on  the  death  of  Mary,  to  the  con- 
vocation held  for  settling  the  church  of  England,  of  which  Elizabeth 
soon  after  made  him  a  bishop. 
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poraly  in  their  robes,  to  Westminster  Abbey,  where  she 
attended  a  somewhat  incongmous  religious  service. 
High  mass  was  celebrated  at  the  altar'  before  queen, 
lords,  and  commons:  the  sermon  was  preached  by 
Dr.  Cox,  Edward  VL's  Calvinistic  schoolmaster,  who 
had  returned  from  Gendva  for  the  purpose.  The  queen's 
supremacy  was  debated  in  this  parliament.  Dr.  Heath, 
the  lord  chancellor,  who  took  ois  seat  with  the  rest  d 
the  catholic  bishops,  £^ke  against  this  measure.  Fi- 
nally, the  oath  of  the  queen's  supremacy,  as  confirmed 
by  parliament,  being  tendered  to  Dr.  Heath,  Archbishop 
of  York,  and  the  rest  of  die  catholic  bishops,  all 
refused  it  but  Landaff;  they  were  deprived  of  their  sees, 
with  which  the  most  illustrious  of  the  protestant  divines 
were  endowed.' 

The  learned  Dr.  Parker,  the  friend  of  Anne  Bolejm, 
was  appointed  by  the  queen,  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
He  had  been  an  exile  for  conscience'  sake  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Mary ;  under  his  auspices  the  church  of  England 
was  established,  by  authority  of  this  session  of  parlia- 
mient,  nearly  in  its  present  state;  the  common  prajrer 
and  articles  of  Edward  VL's  church  being  restorea,  with 
some  important  modifications;  the  translation  of  the 
scriptures  in  English  was  likewise  restored  to  the  people. 
Before  the  house  of  commons  was  dissolved,  sir  Thomas 
Gargrave,  their  speaker,  craved  leave  to  bring  up  a 
petition  to  her  majesty,  of  vital  importance  to  the  realm ; 
It  was  to  entreat  that  she  would  marry,  that  the  country 
might  have  her  royal  issue  to  reign  over  them.  Eliza- 
beUi  received  the  address'  presented  by  the  speaker^ 

'  Dr.  Lingard,  toI.  irii.  p.  257. 

*  Holimihed,  toI.  ii.  p.  1802.  Thirteen  catholic  bishops  were  the  non^ 
jnrors  expelled  their  sees.  Oglethorpe  of  Carlisle,  who  died  soon  after 
broken-hearted  for  having  crowned  the  queen,  was  among  them.  (Mae* 
iotosh,  ToL  iiL  p.  14.) 

*  We  learn  from  Mr.  Palgnure's  Essay  on  the  King's  Council  (com* 
monly  called  privy  council),  "  that  the  House  of  Commons  used  to  sit  in 
the  Chapter  House,  Westminster  Abbey,  before  the  well-remembered 
ehapel  of  St.  Stephen  was  desecrated  for  their  accommodation.  The 
stately  chamber  in  the  Chapter  House  is  still  entire— a  monument  of  the 
grandeur  of  eodesiastieal  architecture. 
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knights,  and  burgesses  of  the  lower  house,  seated  in  state 
in  her  great  gallery  at  Whitehall  palace. 

She  paused  a  short  space  after  listening  to  the  request 
of  the  commons,  and  then  made  a  long  oration  in  reply ; 
which  George  Ferrers,  who  was  present,  recorded  as 
near  as  he  could  bring  it  away.^  !But  whether  the  fault 
rests  with  the  royal  oratress  or  the  reporter,  this  task 
was  not  very  perspicuously  achieved.  In  the  course  of 
her  speech,  she  alluded  very  mysteriously,  to  her  troubles 
in  the  former  reign. 

*'  From  my  years  of  understanding,*'  she  said,  "  knowing  myself  a 
-servitor  of  Almighty  God,  I  chose  this  kind  of  life,  in  which  I  do  yet 
live,  as  a  life  most  acceptable  to  him,  wherein  I  thought  I  could  best  serve 
him.  From  which  my  choice,  if  ambition  of  high  estate  ofiered  me  in 
marriage,  the  displeasure  of  the  prince,  the  eschewing  the  danger  of  mine 
enemies,  or  the  avoiding  the  peril  of  death,  (whose  messenger  the  prin* 
4»ss'  Indignation  was,  continually  present  before  mine  eyes,)  by  whose 
means,  if  I  knew,  or  do  justly  suspect,  I  will  not  now  utter  them  ;  or  if 
jtbe  whole  cause  were  my  sister  herself,*  I  will  not  now  charge  the  dead. 
Could  all  have  drawn  or  dissuaded  me,  I  had  not  now  remained  in  this 
virgin's  estate  wherein  you  see  me.  But  so  constant  have  I  always  con- 
tinued in  this  my  determination,  that  though  my  words  and  youth  may 
seem  hardly  to  agree  together,  yet,  it  is  true,  that  to  this  day,  I  stand  free 
from  any  other  meaning." 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  her  speech,  she  made  an 
observation,  which,  some  years  later,  would  have  seemed 
to  imply,  the  future  advantage  of  the  whole  island  being 
united,  by  the  succession  of  the  heirs  of  Stuart  to  the 
English  throne,  yet,  as  Mary  of  Scotland  was  then 
dauphiness  of  France,  and  childless,  nothing  of  the  kind 
could  have  been  in  the  thoughts  of  Elizabeth. 

"  And  albeit,  it  doth  please  Almighty  God,  to  continue  me  still  in  the 
mind  to  live  out  of  the  state  of  marriage,  it  is  not  to  be  feared  but  he  will 
•o  work  in  my  heart  and  in  your  wisdoms,  that  as  good  provision  may  be 
made  in  convenient  time,  whereby  the  realm  shall  not  remain  destitute  of 
an  heir,  that  may  be  a  fit  governor,  and,  peradventure,  more  beneficial  to 
the  realm,  than  such  offspring  as  may  come  of  me.  For  though  I  be  never 
80  careful  for  your  well  doings,  yet  may  mine  issue  grow  out  of  kind  and 
become  ungracious." 

^  Grafton's  Chronicle,  and  Holinshed,  vol.  ii.  p.  1777. 

'  It  is  difficult  to  define,  whether  by  the  three  persons  named  in  this 
involved  sentence  the  prince,  the  princess,  and  her  sister^  Elizabeth  means 
to  designate  only  the  late  queen  Mary,  or  to  include  Philip  in  the  blame* 
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She  then  drew  from  her  finger  her  coronation  ring,* 
and,  shewing  it  to  the  commons,  told  them  that — 

"  When  she  received  that  ring,  she  had  solemnly  bound  herself  in  mar- 
riage to  the  realm ;  and  that  it  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  memorial 
of  her  name  and  for  her  glory,  if,  when  she  died,  an  inscription  were 
engraved  on  a  marble  tomb,  saying, '  Here  lieth  Elizabeth,  which  reigned 
a  virgin,  and  died  a  virgin.  '■ " 

In  conclusion,  she  dismissed  the  deputation  with  these 
words : — 

"  I  take  your  coming  to  me  in  good  part,  and  eive  to  you  eftsoons  my 
hearty  thanks,  yet  more  for  your  good  will  and  good  meaning  than  for 
your  message." 

Elizabeth,  when  she  made  this  declaration,  was  in  the 
flower  of  her  age,  having  completed  her  twenty-fifth 
year  in  the  preceding  September,  and  according  to  the 
description  given  of  her,  at  the  period  of  her  accession  to 
the  throne,  by  sir  Robert  Naunton,  she  must  have  been 
possessed  of  no  ordinary  personal  attractions. 

**  She  was  of  person  tall,  of  hair  and  complexion 
fair,  and  there  withal  well  favoured, but  high  nosed;  of 
limb  and  feature  neat,  and,  which  added  to  the  lustre  of 
these  external  graces,  of  a  stately  and  majestic  com- 
portment, participating  more  of  her  father  than  of  her 
mother,  who  was  of  an  inferior  allay — plausible,  or,  as 
the  French  have  it,  debonnair  and  affable — which,  de- 
scending as  hereditary  to  the  daughter,  did  render  her 
of  a  more  sweet  temper,  and  endeared  her  to  the  love  of 
the  people," 

She  had  already  refused  the  proffered  hand  of  her 
sister's  widower,  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  who  had  pressed 
his  suit  with  earnestness,  amounting  to  importunity, 
animated  by  the  desire  of  regaining,  with  another  regal 
English  bride,  a  counterbalance  to  the  allied  powers  of 
France  and  Scotland.  It  has  also  been  asserted,  that 
t4ie  Spanish  monarch  had  conceived  a  passion  for  Eliza- 
beth during  the  life  of  her  sister,  which  rendered  his 
suit  more  lively ;  and  assuredly  he  must  have  commenced 
bis  overtures  before  his  deceased  consort's  obsequies  were 
celebrated,  in  his  eagerness  to  gain  the  start  of  other 

'  This  was  a  repetition,  with  variation,  of  the  same  action  which  queen 
Mary  had  previously  practised.     See  Renaud's  Despatches. 
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candidates.  Elizabeth  always  attributed  his  political 
hostility  to  his  personal  pique  at  her  declining  to  become 
his  wife.* 

According  to  Camden,  Philip  addressed  many  eloquent 
letters  to  Elizabeth  daring  his  short  but  eager  courtship, 
and  she  took  infinite  pleasure  and  pride  in  publishing 
them  among  her  courtiers.  Philip  endeavoured  also  to 
overcome  the  scruples  of  his  royal  sister-in-law,  whom, 
on  that  occasion,  he  certainly  treated  as  a  member  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  by  assuring  her  <*  that  there  would  be 
no  diffieulty  in  obtaining  a  dispensation  from  the  pope  for 
their  marriage.''  Elizabeth  felt,  however,  that  it  would 
be  a  marriage  even  more  objectionable  than  that  of  her 
&ther,  Henry  VIII.,  with  Katharine  of  Arragon ;  and 
that  for  her  to  become  a  party  in  matrimony,  contracted 
under  such  circumstances,  would  at  once,  by  virtually 
invalidating  her  own  legitimacy,  declare  Mary  queen  of 
Scots  the  rightful  heiress  of  the  late  queen,  her  sister,  in 
the  succession  to  the  throne  of  England ;  and  Elizabeth 
had  no  inclination  to  risk  the  contingency  of  exchanging 
the  regal  garland  of  Plantagenet  and  Tudor,  for  the 
crown  matrimonial  of  Spain.  Yet  she  had  a  difficult 
^d  a  delicate  game  to  play,  for  the  friendship  of  Spain 
appeared  to  be  her  only  bulwark  against  the  combined 
£>rces  of  France  and  Scotland.  She  had  succeeded  to 
an  empty  exchequer,  a  realm  dispirited  by  the  loss  of 
Calais,  burdened  with  debt,  embarrassed  with  a  base 
coinage,  and  a  starving  population  ready  to  break  into  a 
civil  war,  under  the  pretext  of  deciding  the  strength  of 
rival  creeds  by  the  sword.  Moreover,  her  title  to  the 
throne  had  been  already  impugned,  by  the  king  of 
France  compelling  his  youthful  daughter-in-law,  the 
queen  of  Scots,  wen  in  her  sixteendi  year,  and  en- 
tirely under  his  control,  to  assume  the  arms  and  re- 
gal style  of  England.  *^  On  the  16th  of  January, 
1559,  the  dauphin  of  France  and  the  queen  of  Scotland, 
his  wife,  did,  oy  the  style  and  title  of  king  and  queen  of 
England  and  Ireland,  grant  to  lord  iteming  certain 
things,"  notes  sir  William  Cecil  in  his  diary,     A  brief 

1  Deplches  de  la  Mothe  FeneloD. 
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and  quiet  entry  of  a  debt  incurred  in  the  name  of  an 
irresponsible  child,  which  was  hereafter  to  be  paid  with 
heavy  interest  in  tears  and  blood,  by  that  illrfated  prin- 
cess, whose  name  had,  in  the  brief  season  of  her  morning 
splendour^  filled  the  hearts  of  Elizabeth  and  her  oouncu 
with  alarm. 

If  Elizabeth  had  shared  the  feminine  propensity  of 
leaning  on  others  for  succour,  in  the  time  of  danger,  she 
would  probably  have  accepted  inglorious  protection,  with 
the  nuptial  ring  of  Philip,  but  she  partook  not  of  the 
nature  of  the  ivy,  but  the  oak,  being  lormed  and  fitted  to 
stand  alone,  and  she  met  the  crisis  bravely.  She  was 
new  to  the  cares  of  empire,  but  the  study  of  history  had 
given  her  experience  and  knowledge  in  the  regnal 
science,  beyond  what  can  be  acquired,  during  years  of 
personal  attempts  at  governing,  by  monarchs,  who  have 
wasted  their  youthful  energies  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure 
or  mere  finger-end  accomplishments.  The  chart  by 
which  she  steered  was  marked  with  the  rocks,  the  quick- 
sands, and  the  shoals  on  whidi  the  barks  of  other 
princes  had  been  wrecked ;  and  she  knew  that,  of  all 
the  false  beaccms,  that  had  allured  the  feeble  minded  to 
disgrace  and  ruin,  the  expedient  of  calling  in  forei^ 
aid,  in  seasons  of  national  distress,  was  the  most  fatal. 
She  knew  the  English  character,  and  she  had  seen  the 
evils  and  discontents,  that  had  sprung  from  her  sister's 
Spanish  marriage,  and  in  her  own  case,  these  would  have 
been  aggravated  by  the  invalidation  of  her  title  to 
the  throne*  She  therefore  finnl}%  but  couiteously^ 
declined  the  proposal,  under  the  plea  of  scruples  of  con- 
science,  which  were  to  her  insuperable.  This  refiisal 
preceded  her  coronation,  for  the  &)anish  ambassador, 
count  Feria,  in  consequence  of  the  slight  which  he  con* 
ceived  had  been  put  upon  his  master,  by  the  maiden 
monarch  declining  the  third  reversion  of  .his  hand, 
feigoed  sickness  as  an  excuse  for  not  assisting  at  that 
ceremomaL 

The  next  month,  Philip  pledged  himself  to  the  beau^ 
tiful  Elizabeth  of  France,  a  perilous  alliance  for  Eliza- 
beth of  England ;.  it  rendered  Philip  of  Spain  and  the 
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husband  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  the  formidable  rival  of 
her. title,  brothers-in-law. 

Elizabeth's  first  care  was  to  procure  an  act,  for  the 
recognition  and  declaring  of  her  own  title,  from  her  par- 
liament, which  was  unanimously  passed,  and  without  any 
allusion  to  her  mother's  marriage,  or  the  stigma,  that  had 
previously  been  put  on  her  own  birth.  The  statute  de- 
clares her  to  be  "  rightly,  lineally,  and  lawfully  descended 
from  the  blood  royal,"  and  pronounces  **  ail  sentences 
and  acts  of  parliament  derogatory  to  this  declaration  to 
be  void."  The  latter  clause  is  tantamount  to  a  repeal  of 
all  those  dishonouring  statutes,  which  had  passed  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  against  her  mother  and  herself; 
and,  in  addition,  an  act  was  passed,  which,  without  re- 
versing the  attainder  of  Anne  Boleyn,  rendered  Eliza- 
beth inheritable  to  her  mother,  and  to  all  her  maternal 
ancestors.^  This  was  a  prudential  care  for  securing, 
ma]gr6  all  the  chances  and  changes  that  might  befal  the 
crown,  a  share  in  the  wealth  of  the  citizen-family  of 
Boleyn,  implying,  at  the  same  time,  that  she  was  the 
lawful  representative  of  the  elder  co-heiress  of  that  house, 
and,  of  course,  born  in  lawful  wedlock ;  but  in  a  nobler 
spirit  would  it  have  been,  to  have  used  the  same  influence, 
for  the  vindication  of  her  mother's  honour,  by  causing 
the  statutes  which  infamed  her  to  be  swept  from  the 
records.  The  want  of  moral  courage  on  the  part  of 
Elizabeth,  in  leaving  this  duty  unperformed,  was  in- 
jurious to  her  own  royal  dignity,  and  has  been  always 
regarded  as  a  tacit  admission  of  Anne  Boleyn's  guilt. 
Many  writers  have  argued  that  it  was  a  point  of  wis- 
dom in  Elizabeth,  not  to  hazard  calling  attention  to 
the  validity  of  her  father's  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn^ 
or  the  charges  against  that  unfortunate  queen ;  but  inas- 
much as  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  those  subjects  from 
continuing,  as  they  always  had  been,  points  of  acrimo- 
nious discussion,  her  cautious  evasions  of  questions  so 
closely  touching  her  own  honour  gave  rise  to  the  very 
evils  she  was  anxious  to  avoid;  and  we  find  that  a  gentle- 
man named  Labourne  was  executed  at  Pi-eston,  who  died 

^  Journals  of  Parliament. 
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saying,  <'  Elizabeth  was  no  queen  of  England,  but  only 
Elizabeth  Bullen,  and  that  Mary  of  Scotland  was  right- 
ful sovereign."* 

Notwithstanding  the  danger  of  her  position,  from  the 
probable  coalition  of  the  powers  of  Catholic  Europe 
against  her,  Elizabeth  stood  undaunted,  and,  though 
aware  of  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  war,  with  such 
resources  as  she  possessed,  she  assumed  as  high  a  tone, 
for  the  honour  of  England,  as  the  mightiest  of  her  prede- 
cessors, during  the  conferences  at  Chateau  Cambresis,  for 
the  arrangement  of  a  general  treaty  of  pacification,  and, 
declining  the  offered  mediation  of  Philip  II.,  she  chose 
to  treat  alone.  She  demanded  the  restoration  of  Calais, 
as  the  prominent  article,  and  that  in  so  bold  and  perse- 
vering^ a  manner,  that  it  was  cfuaranteed  to  her,  at  the 
expirltion  of  eight  years,  by  L  king  of  France,  under 
a  penalty  of  500,000  crowns.*  With  a  yiew  to  the  satis- 
faction of  her  subjects,  she  caused  lord  Wentworth,  the 
last  lord  deputy  of  Calais,  and  others  of  the  late  com- 
manders there,  to  be  arraigned,  for  the  loss  of  a  place 
more  dear,  than  profitable  to  England,  and  also  to  shew 
how  firmly  the  reins  of  empire  could  be  grasped,  in  the 
hand  of  a  maiden  monarch.  Wentworth  was  acquitted  by 
his  peers,  the  others  were  found  guilty  and  condemned, 
but  the  sentence  was  never  carried  into  execution. 

During  the  whole  of  Lent,  the  queen  had  kept  the 
fast,  heard  sermons  regularly,  and  apparelled  herself  in 
black;  but  the  happy  restoration  of  peace  caused  the 
Easter  festival  to  be  observed  with  unusual  rejoicings. 
On  St«  George's  day,  the  queen  went  about  the  hall,  and 
all  the  knights  of  the  garter,  singing  in  procession.  The 
same  day,  in  the  afternoon,  were  four  knights  elected — 
viz.,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  marquis  of  Northampton^ 
the  earl  of  Rutland,  and  the  lord  Robert  Dudley,  master 
of  the  queen's  horse.  The  following  lines,  from  a  con- 
temporary poet,  may  not  be  displeasing  to  the  reader : — 

*'  I  saw  a  virgin  queen,  attired  in  white, 
Leading  with  her  a  sort  of  goodly  knights, 

*  Letter  in  Strype's  Annals^  printed  by  Barker,  queen's  printer. 

*  Camden.     Hayward. 

VOL.  VI.  N 
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With  gar«#fs  and  wtth  coUm  c/  SU  Georges 

Elizabeth,  on  a  oompartiment 

Of  bioe,  in  gold,  was  writ,*  and  hung  askew 

Upon  her  head,  under  a  royal  crown* 

She  was  the  sovareign  of  the  knlghti  she  led. 

Her  faee  methought  I  knew,  as  if  the  same. 

The  same  great  empress  that  we  now  enjoy. 

Had  climbad  the  douds,  aaud  been  in  parson  theia, 

To  whcun  the  earth,  the  s«a»  and  elenianta 

Auspicious  are. "  ' 

Whcin  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne,  she  found  herself 
in  a  novel  position  as  regarded  the  order  of  the  garter, 
for  her  brolher-in-*law,  rhilip  of  Spain>  had,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  marriage  with  ner  late  sister,  queen  Mary» 
been  constituted,  by  the  authority  of  parliament,  joint 
sovereign  of  the  order  with  his  royal  consort.  Elizabeth 
having  no  wish  to  hold  any  dignity  in  partnership  with 
him,  yet  desiring  to  do  aU  things  with  proper  courteq^^, 
caused  his  banner  to  be  remov^  to  the  second  stall  on 
the  prince's  side,  intimating  that  he  continued  a  knight 
companion  of  the  order,  though  he  had,  by  the  death  of 
the  queen  his  wife,  lost  the  joint  sovereignty*  Philip, 
however,  returned  the  garter  by  the  hands  of  the  queen's 
ambassador,  lord  Montague,  who  had  been  sent  to  n^;p- 
tiate  a  peace ;  but  Elizabeth  did  not  accept  his  resiffnar 
tion,  and  he  continued  a  companion  of  the  order  dll  his 
deadi,  notwithstanding  the  hostile  character  of  his  sub- 
sequent proceedings  towards  England.' 

Elizabeth's  first  chapter  of  the  order  was  certainly 
held  in  St.  George's  hail  at  Greenwich,  for  we  find,  that 
the  same  afternoon  she  went  to  Baynard's  castle,  the  earl 
of  Pembroke's  place,  and  supped  with  him;  and  after 
supper  she  took  boat,  and  was  rowed  up  and  down  oa 
the  river  Thames,  hundreds  of  boats  and  baizes  rowing 
about  her,  and  thousands  of  people  thronging  the  banks 
of  the  xvifx  to  look  upon  her  majesty,  rejoicing  to  see 
her,  and  partaking  of  the  music  and  sights  on  the  Thames. 

^  Lehitbaaania  **  Elizabeth''  was  written, or  illuminatedin  bice^(agreen 
eolour,)  on  a  gold  label,  or  fillet. 

*  George  Peek's  Poem  on  the  Hoaonr  of  the  Garter,  printed  in  the 
year  1593.  Quoted  bjr  sir  Hania  Nicolas,  in  his  splcodid  work,  the 
Order  of  the  Garter. 

*  History  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter^  by  sir  H*  Nicolas^  toI.  i. 
pp.  184,  188,  189. 
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ft  ««ns  Hiere  was  an  aqaitic  festival,  in  honour  of  the 
^wfloMne  appeanro^  of  their  new  and  comely  liejre  lady 

played,  gans  were  dischaiged,  and  fiiworks  played  off 

^nlltl^"^  ^  P!r '?  P^*^-     This  continued  till 
ten_odock  at  n^bt,  when  the  queen  «Jeparted  home.' 
By  thus  shewing  herself  so  freely  and  condescendlnely 

thJr  '^^^'  -^  "^"^  tfi^lf  dear  and  acceptable  nftJ 

them.     Well,  mdeed,  had  nature  qualified  Elizabeth  to 

gay  her  part,  with  ecto,  in  the  imposing  drama  of  royalty. 

%  the  endowments  of  wft,  eloqueno|  penetratio^  and 

dispossession,  joined  to  the  advantages  V  eommandine 

features  and  a  majestic  presence.     She  had,  from  chilf 

*ood  upwards,  studied  the  art  of  courting  popularity 

and  perfectly  understood  how  to  please  thi  grlat  body 

of  the  people.     The  honest-hearted  mechanical  classed 

^  by  the  frank  manner,  in  which  she  dispensed  the 

cheap,  but  dearly-prized  fiivonrs  of  gracious  words  and 

•smiles,  regarded  her  with  feelings  approaching  to  idola- 

^'1""^  1*°"  **»«,y?""g«r  noWes  and  gentlemen  of 
Jl-ngland,  Who  attended  her  court,  they  were,  almost  to  a 
man,  ea^er  for  the  opportunity  of  risking  their  lives  in 
her  service;  and  she  knew  how  to  improve  the  love  and 
Iwalty  of  all  ranks  of  her  subjects,  to  the  advancement 
ot  her  power  and  the  defence  of  her  realm. 

The  pecuniary  _aids  granted  by  her  first  parliament 
•to  queen  Ehzabeth,  though  only  proportioned  to  the 
extreme  necessity  of  the  crown,  at  that  period,  were  enor- 
mous, for,  besides  the  tenths,  first  fruits,  and  impropria- 
ttons  of  church  property,  which  had  been  declined  by 
Mary,  and  the  grant  of  tonnage  and  poundage  for  life, 
they  voted  a  subsidy  of  two  and  eightpence  in  the  pound 
on  all  movable  goods,  and  four  shillings  on  land,  to  be  paid 
m  two  sevCTal  payments.*    How  such  a  pr<^erty  tax  was 
ever  gathered,  after  a  year  of  famine  and  pestilence 
Tnust  indeed  appear  a  maryel  to  those,  who  witness  the 
irritation  and  inconvenience  caused  to  the  needy  portion 
of  the  middle  classes,  hy  the  iufiiction  of  a  comparatively 
trivial  impost  at  present.     It  is  always  eai^  to  convince 

>  Nidifds'  Frogresses.  »  By  statute  Irt  Elii.  cap.  21 
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the  wealthy,  of  the  expediency  of  sacrificing  a  part  to  save 
the  whole ;  therefore,  Elizabeth  and  her  acute  premier, 
Cecil,  laid  a  heavier  burden  on  the  lords  of  the.  soil,  and 
those,  who  derived  their  living  from  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty, than  on  those,  whose  possessions  were  limited  to 
personals,  which,  at  that  time  were  chiefly  the  mercantile 
aqd  mechanical  classes. 

The  destitution  of  the  crown  having  been  thus  relieved, 
a  series  of  pageants  and  festivities  were  wisely  ordained 
by  the  queen,  as  a  sure  means  of  diverting  the  attention 
of  the  good  people  of  London  and  its  neighbourhood, 
from  past  troubles  and  present  changes.  Stowe  gives  a 
■quaint  account  of  her  majesty  coming,  in  great  state,  to 
St.  Mary's,  Spital,  to  hear  a  sermon  delivered  from  the 
cross,  on  which  occasion  she  was  attended,  by  one  thou- 
sand men  in  harness,  with  shirts  of  mail,  pikes,  and  field- 
pieces,  with  drums  and  trumpets  sounding.  The  proces- 
sion was  closed  by  morris-dancers  and  two  white  bears 
in  a  cart.  These  luckless  animals  were,  of  course,  to  fur- 
nish a  cruel  pageant  for  the  recreation  of  the  queen  and 
her  loving  citizens,  after  the  sermon  was  ended. 

In  a  letter  of  the  14th  of  April,  that  eminent  reformer, 
Jewel,  laments,  that  the  queen  continued  the  celebration 
of  mass  in  l^er  private  chapel.  It  was  not  till  the  12th 
of  May,  that  the  service  was  changed,  and  the  use  of 
Latin  discontinued.  **  The  queen,"  observes  Jewel, 
*^  declines  being  styled  the  head  of  the  church,  at  which 
I  certainly  am  not  much  displeased."  Elizabeth  assumed 
the  title  of  governess  of  the  church,  but  she  finally  asserted 
her  supremacy,  in  a  scarcely  les^ authoritative  manner 
than  her  father  had  done,  and  many  Catholics  were  put 
to  death  for  denying  it. 

Touching  the  suitors  for  Elizabeth's  hand.  Jewel  tells 
his  Zurich  correspondent  "  that  nothing  is  yet  talked 
about  the  queen's  marriage,  yet  there  are  now  courting 
her  the  king  of  Sweden,  the  Saxon  (son  of  John  Frede- 
ric, duke  of  Saxony),  and  Charles,  the  son  of  the  emperor 
Ferdinand,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Englishman,  sir  Wil- 
liam Pickering.  I  know,  however,  what  I  should  pre- 
fer ;  but  matters  of  this  kind,  as  you  are  aware,  are  rather 
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ihysterious,  and  we  have  a  common  proverb,  that  mar- 
riages are  made  in  heaven."  In  another  letter,  dated 
May  22,  1559,  he  says,  "  that  public  opinion  inclines 
towards  sir  William  Pickering,  a  wise  and  religious  man, 
and  highly  gifted  as  to  personal  qualities." 

Jewel  is  the  first  person,  who  mentions  Pickering  among* 
the  aspirants  for  the  hand  of  queen  Elizabeth.  He  had 
been  employed  on  diplomatic  missions  to  Germany  and 
France,  with  some  credit  to  himself,  and  the  queen  be- 
stowed so  many  marks  of  attention  upon  him,  that  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  as  well  as  our  good  bishop  and 
others,  fancied  that  he  had  as  fair  a  cnance  of  success, 
as  the  sons  of  reigning  princes.  He  is  also  mentioned 
by  Camden  *^  as  a  gentleman  of  moderate  fortune,  but 
<^mely  person."  It  is  possible  that  Pickering  had  per- 
formed some  secret  service  for  Elizabeth,  in  the  season  of 
her  distress,  which  entitled  him  to  the  delusive  honotir 
of  her  smiles,  as  there  is  undoubtedly  some  mystery  in 
the  circumstance  of  a  man,  scarcely  of  equestrian  rank, 
encouraging  hopes  so  much  above  his  condition.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  he  quickly  vanished  from  the  scene,  and 
was  forgotten. 

On  the  23rd  of  May,  a  splendid  embassy  from 
France,  headed  by  the  duke  de  Montmorenci,  arrived, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  queen's  ratification  of 
the  treaty  of  Cambresis.  They  landed  at  the  Tower 
wharf,  and  were  conducted  to  the  bishop  of  London's 
palace,  where  they  were  lodged.  On  the  following  day, 
they  were  brought  in  great  state  by  a  deputation  of  the 
principal  nobles  of  the  court,  through  Fleet-street,  to  a 
supper-banquet  with  the  queen,  at  her  palace  at  West- 
minster, where  they  were  entertained  with  sumptuous 
cheer  and  music  till  after  midnight.  On  the  following 
day  they  came  gorgeously  apparelled  to  dine  with  her 
majesty,  and  were  recreated  afterwards,  with  the  baiting 
of  bears  and  bulls.  The  queen's  grace  herself  and  the 
ambassadors  stood  in  the  gallery,  looking  on  the  pastime, 
till  six  in  the  evening.  On  the  26th,  another  bull  and  bear 
baiting  was  provided,  for  the  amusement  of  the  noble 
envoys  at  Paris  garden,  and  on  the  28th,  when  they  de- 
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parted,  tliey  vere  presented  with  many  niastiffi;i  for  the. 
nobler  purpose  of  hufitkig  their  wolves/ 

Ott  die  11th  of  Joiie,  at  eight  o'clock  at  Bi^it,  the 
qaeen  a»d  her  eourt  embarked  ia  their  barges  al  White-- 
bally  and  took  their  pleasure  on  the  river,  bj  rowing 
along  the  bank,  aad  crossing  over  to  the  other  side, 
with  drums  beating  and  tnunpets  soandiB^s  and  so  to» 
"WhitehaU  again.  The  Londoners  were,  so  lovingly  disi-> 
p<Mied  to  their  maiden  sovereign,  that  when  she  withdrew 
to  her  summer  bowers  at  Greenwich,  they  were  &ia  ta 
devise  all  sorts  of  gallant  shows^  to  fhrnish  excuses^  for 
following  her  there,  to  enjoy^  froA  time  to  time,  the  saiar- 
dune  Of  her  preaoice.  They  prepared  a  sort  o£ 
civk  tournament  in  honour  of  her  majesty,  July  2nd« 
each  company  supplying  a  certain  numb^  of  men  at 
arms,  140Q  in  all,  all  Am.  in  velvet  and  chains  of  g<dd,i 
widi  guns,  morris  pikes,  hatt)erds,  and  flags,  and  soi 
marched  they  over  Lcoidon  Brieve,  into  the  duke  of  Suf-^ 
HolVs  park  at  Southwark,  where  th^  mustered  before 
the  lord  mayor ;  and  in  order  to  initials  tbemsdves  into* 
the  hacd^ifis  of  a  cau^ign,  they  lay  abroad  in  Slu 
George's  Fields  all  that  night.  The  next  morning  thej^ 
set  forward  in  goodly  array,  and  entered  Greeawich 
Park  at  an  early  houiv  where  they  reposed  themselves 
till  eight  o'cfock,  and  then  mairched  down  into  the  lawn^ 
and  mustered  in  their  arms,  all  the  gunners  bemg  ia 
shirts  of  maiL  It  was  not,  however,  till  eventide  that 
ber  majesty  ddgned  ta  make  herself  visible  to  the  dioughty 
bands  of  Cockaine — chivalry  they  cannot  pr(^>erly  be 
called,  for  they  had  discreetly  avoided  exposing  dvic 
horsemanship  to  the  mockery  of  the  gallant  equestriana 
of  the  com't,  and  trusted  no  othcar  legs  than  their  own,) 
with  the  weight  of  their  v^ur  and  warlike  accoutre^ 
aaents,  in  admtion  to  their  velvet  gaberdines  and  chains^ 
of  gold,  ia  which  this  midsnmmer  bevy  had  bivouacked  in« 
St.  Georee's  Fidds  on  the  preceding  night.  At  five, 
o'clock,  theqneen  came  into  the  gallery  of  Greenwich  park 
gaAe,  with  the  ambassadcurs,  lor^  and  ladies — a  foir  and 
numeroissK  company.    Then  the  lord  marquis  of  North- 

^  SlrypeaBd.Nichei8» 
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ampton  (queen  Katharine  Parr's  brother  i^bom^  like 
iSdward  VL,  Elizabeth  ever  treated  as  an  uncle,)  her 
great  uncle^  lord  William  Howard,  lord  admiral  of 
l^igland)  and  the  lord  Robert  Dudley,  her  master  of 
dbe  horse,  undertook  to  review  the  city  muftter,  and  to 
set  their  two  battles  in  array,  to  sktrmi^  before  tha 
^pseen,  with  flouridi  &!  trumpets,  alarum  of  drums,  and 
meloify  of  flutei^  to  enoourage  the  counter  champions  to 
die  fray.  Three  onsets  were  given,  the  guns  discharged 
en  one  another,  the  Moorish  pikes  encountered  together 
with  great  alarm,  eadi  ran  to  nis  weapon  agam,  ana  thm 
they  ikl  t(^ether  as  fiist  as  they  could,  in  imitation  of 
doae  flfl^t,  while  the  queen  and  her  ladies  looked  on^ 
After  all  this,  Mr«  Chamberlain,  and  divers  of  the  com-^ 
moners  of  the  city,  and  the  wifflers,  came  before  her 
grace,  who  thanked  them  heartily,  and  all  the  city; 
whereupon  was  given  the  greatest  shout  ever  heard,  with 
burling  up  of  cms,  and  the  queen  shewed  herself  very 
merry.  After  this  was  a  runniiiff  at  tilt ;  and,  lastly,  all 
departed  home  to  London. 

As  numerous,  if  not  as  valiantly  dkoosed  a  company, 
poiKvd  down  from  the  metropolis  to  Wooiwich  on  the 
morrow ;  for  on  that  day,  July  drd,  the  queen  went  in 
atate  to  witness  the  launch  of  a  fine  new  ship  of  war 
winch,  in  honour  of  her,  was  called  *^  The  EliKabeth.^ 

The  gallantry  of  the  city  must^  inspired  the  gentle* 
SWB  of  the  cotnt  with  loyal  emulation,  and  they  deter- 
s»ed  to  tilt  on  foot,  with  spears  befeve  llie  queen,  also,  in 
Greenwidk  Park.  The  challengers  were  three,  the  earl 
of  Ormond,  m  John  Ferrot,  and  Mr.  North,  and  there 
were  defendants  of  equal  prowess  with  lances  and  swords. 
Ilie  whole  of  the  queen's  band  of  pensioners  were,  how- 
c^er,  to  Txm  widi  spears,  and  preparations  wore  made  for 
»  reyai  asfd  military  fi^te  cbamp^tre,  such  as  mk;ht  be 
iwitated,  with  admirable  eifeet^  in  Windsor  park  even 
BOW*  It  was  both  the  poliey  and  pleasure  of  the  last 
of  tiie  Tudcr  sovereigns,  to  keep  her  loving  metropolis 
in  good  humour,  by  miowing  the  people  to  participate^ 
as  far  at  least  as  looking  on  went,  in  her  princely  recrea- 
tions.    Half  the  popularity  of  Elizabeth  proceeded  from 
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the  care  she  took»  that  the  holidiays  of  her  subjects  should 
be  merry  days.  ^^  If  ever  any  person  had  either,  the  gift 
or  the  style  to  win  the  hearts  of  people,"  says  Hayward, 
<<  it  was  this  queen."  But  to  return  to  her  July  evening 
pageant)  in  the  green  glades  of  Greenwich  park.  A 
goodly  banqueting  house  was  built  up  for  her  grace  with 
fir  poles,  and  decked  with  birch  branches  and  all  man- 
ner of  flowers,  both  of  the  field  and  garden,  as  roses,  July 
flowers,  lavender,  marygolds,  and  all  manner  of  strewing 
herbs  and  rushes.  There  were  also  tents  set  up  for  pro- 
viding  refreshments,  and  a  space  made  for  the  tilting. 
About  five  in  the  afternoon  came  the  queen,  with  the 
ambassadors  and  the  lords  and  ladies  of  her  train,  and 
stood  over  the  park  gate,  to  see  the  exercbe  of  arms,  and 
afterwards  the  combatants  chasing  one  another.  Then 
the  queen  took  her  horse,  and,  accompanied  by  three 
ambassadors  and  her  retinue,  rode  to  the  sylvan  pavi- 
lion, where  a  costly  banquet  was  provided  for  her.  This 
was  succeeded  by  a  mask,  and  the  entertainment  closed, 
with  fireworks  and  firing  of  guns,  about  midnight.' 

But  while  Elizabeth  appeared  to  enter  into  these  gay 
scenes  of  festive  pageantry,  with  all  the  zest  of  a  young, 
sprightly,  and  handsome  woman,  who,  emerging  suddenly 
from  restraint,  retirement,  and  neglect,  finds  herself  the 
delight  of  every  eye  and  the  idol  of  all  hearts,  her  mind 
was  intent  on  matters  of  high  import,  and  she  knew  that 
the  flowers,  with  which  her  path  was  strewn,  concealed 
many  a  dangerous  quicksand  from  those  who  looked  not 
below  the  surface.  Within  one  little  month  of  the 
solemn  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Chateau  Cambresis,. 
by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  France  in  her  court,  her 
right  to  the  crown  she  wore  had  been  boldly  impugned 
by  Henry  II.'s  principal  minister  of  state,  the  constable 
de  Montmorenci,  who,  when  the  duke  de  Nemours,  a 
prince  nearly  allied  to  the  throne  of  France,  informed 
him  of  his  intention  of  seeking  the  queen  of  England  in 
marriage,  exclaimed — "Do  you  not  know  that  the  queen- 
dolphin  has  right  and  title  to  England  ?" '    A  public 

'  Nichols'  Progresses,  vol.  i. 

'  Forbes'  State  Papers,  toI.  u  p.  136. 
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demonstration  of  this  claim  was  made,  at  the  jousts  in 
honour  of  the  espousals  of  the  French  king's  sister^  with 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  Elizabeth's  oft-rejected  suitor,  when 
the  Scotch  heralds  displayed  the  escutcheon  of  their 
royal  mistress,  the  queen  of  Scots  quartered,  with  those 
of  France  and  England,  which  was  afterwards  protested 
against  by  the  English  ambassador  Throckmorton.' 

It  was  retorted  that  Elizabeth  had  assumed  the  title  of 
queen  of  France  at  her  coronation — a  pretension  too 
absurd,  as  the  operation  of  the  Salic  law  had  always  inca- 
pacitated females,  from  inheriting  the  sceptre  of  that 
realm,  even  when  born  (as  in  the  case  of  the  daughter 
of  Louis  Hutin)  sole  issue  of  a  reigning  monarch,  repre- 
senting the  ancient  royal  line  of  France.  Calais,  the 
last  relic  of  the  conquests  of  Edward  III.  and  Henry  V., 
was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  French  government;  and 
although  Henry  H.  had  virtually  acknowledged  the  right 
of  Elizabeth  to  that  town,  by  binding  himself  to  restore 
it  at  the  end  of  eight  years,  and  a  chimerical  proposition 
had  also  been  made  to  settle  all  disputes  for  its  posses- 
sion, by  both  claimants  ceding  it,  as  a  marriage  portion, 
to  an  imaginary  first-born  son  of  Elizabeth,  and  daughter 
of  Mary  Stuart,  by  Francis  of  Valois,  or  otherwise,  to 
the  son  of  Mary  and  daughter  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  mere 
temporizing  diplomacy.  The  mighty  plan  of  uniting  the 
Gallic  and  Britannic  empires,  beneath  the  sceptres  of 
Francis  of  Valois  and  Mary  of  Scotland,  had  never 
ceased  to  occupy  the  attention  of  Henry  IL,  from  the 
death  of  Edward  VI.  till  his  own  course  was  suddenly 
cut  short,  by  the  accidental  wound  he  received,  from  a 
splinter  of  his  opponent's  lance,'  while  tilting  in  honour  of 
his  daughter's  nuptials.  That  event  produced  an  impor- 
tant change  in  the  fortunes  of  England's  Elizabeth.  She 
was  at  once  delivered  from  the  most  dangerous  and  in- 
sidious of  her  foes,  and  the  consequences  of  the  formid- 
able alliance  between  France  and  Spain  ;  for  although 
the  rival  claims  of  his  consort  to  the  throne  of  England, 

ft 

'  Forbes*  State  Papers,  vol.i.  p.  150. 

'  Count  de  Montgomeri,  the  captain  of  the  Scotch  guard,  and  after- 
wards a  celebrated  leader  of  the  Huguenot  party. 
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were  asserted  by  Francis  II.,  he  was  a  sickly  youths  in- 
heriting neither  the  talents  nor  the  judgment  of  hisfather. 
The  nominal  power  of  France  and  Scotland,  both  passed 
into  the  hanos  of  Mary  Stuart-s  uncles,  the  princes  of 
Lorraine  and  Guise ;  but  the  rival  factions,  botn  political 
and  religious,  by  which  they  were  opposed  and  impeded 
on  every  side,  deprived  them  of  die  means  of  injuring 
Elixabedi,  who,  on  her  part,  actively  employed  agents,  as 
numerous  as  the  arms  of  firiarias,  in  sowing  the  seeds  of 
discord,  and  nursing  every  root  of  iHttemess,  that  spnmg 
.up  in  Uiose  unhappy  realms.     The  fiilminations  of  Jcdm 
Iluox  against  female  government  had  incited  the  re- 
formed party  y  to  resist  die  authority  of  the  queen  dowwer, 
Mary  of  Lorraine,  to  whom  the  regoit  Arran,  had  in 
1555,  reluctantly  resigned  his  office.     The  queen-r^^it 
after  an  ill-judged,  iruitless  struggle  to  crush  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Rdbrmation,  summoned  the  earl  of  Arran, 
who  had  recently  accepted  the  French  dukedom  of  Cha- 
tdherault,  to  her  aid,  as  the  most  powerful  peer  in  Scot- 
land, and  the  nest  in  succession  to  the  throne,  on  which, 
in  fact  he  had,  from  the  first,  cast-a  longing  regard.     He 
was  the  head  of  the  potent  house  of  Hamilton,  but  his 
designs  had  been  checked  by  the  rival  faction  of  the 
earl  of  Lenox,  and  subsequently  by  the  more  popular 
and  able  party  of  the  young  queen's  illegitimate  brother, 
the  earl  of  Monday ;  and  now,  although  he  gave  his  luke- 
warm succour  to  the  queen-regent  in  her  need,  he  snf* 
fered  himself  to  be  deluded  by  the  English  cabinet,  with 
the  idea  that  the  crown  might  be  transferred,  from  the 
brows  of  his  absentee  sovereign  to  his  own,  or  rather, 
to  those  of  his  heir  the  earl  of  Arran,  to  whom  queen 
Elizabeth  had  been  offered  in  her  childhood,  by  her 
father  Henry  VHL* 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  Cecil  seriously 
meditated  uniting  the  island  crowns  by  a  marriage  be- 
tween his  royal  mistress  and  young  Arran,  if  the  Hamil- 
ton party  in  Scotland  had  siKX^eeaed,  in  deposing  queen 
Mary,  and  placing  him  on  the  throne.  The  young  earl, 
who  had  been  colonel  of  the  Scotch  guards  at  Paris,  had, 

>  Forbes'  State  Papers,    Xtingard*   Sharon  Turnes* 
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in  onticipatioa  o£  a  more  briUkint  destiny,  embraced  the 
refcNTiQed  rel%ioii,  and,  as  it  was  supposed,  at  the  sugges- 
tion and  wilii  the  aid  o£  ThcockiBorton^  Elizdtielii^  an- 
bassador  at  Parisi  ahsemided  frofm  the  Frendi.  service; 
aiad  after  visitiEig  Geneva,  to  arrange  his;  plana  with  the 
leaders  of  that  chnrch,  he  came  privately  to  England. 
The  secret  and  confidential  conference  which,  be  held 
with  queen  Elizabeth^  on  the  6th  of  August,^  naiisC  hare 
tabm  place  at  dae  aacifiikt  palace  of  Ekham^  whore  die 
arrived  en  the  ^xreoediBg  day.  Arran  was  foong  ansd 
baodsome^  bot  weak-minded ;  at  times,  indeed,  subject 
to  the  direftil  malady  which  cloaded  the  me&tal  percep- 
tions of  hts  fadier  and  brotbevs,  just  die  snbjeet  for  the 
rowal  ccMinette,  and  ber  wily  preoaierf  to  render  a  ready 
tool  i.  any  schemes  oei»ected  wUh  hopes  of  .ggnndae. 
ment  for  biaisdif* 

As  daie  plan  and  Itmitft  of  this  wmrk  will  not  admit  of 
lanncbing  inio>  the  broad  stream  of  general  hblaary,  the 
events  of  the  Scotch  cam|»aigB^  whicS  commenced  with 
Eliaiabeth  aeading  an  army  and  a  fleet  to  aid  the  insur- 
gent lords  ot  the  ceogregalioni,  in  defimdmg  thenoselves 
airaiiist  the  French  fisrces,  called  in  by  the  atteenHreseni, 
aEd  ended  by  gi^kg  her  a  pi«doa^ant  ^^,1  the 
councils  of  that  distracted  realm,  cannot  be  detailed  here. 
The  MSS.  in  the  State  Paper  office  attest  the  &ct,  that 
the  lord  James^  Mary's  illegitimate  brother,  (afterwards 
so  edebrated  as  the  regent  Murray,)  and  the  principal 
leada:*i^  of  the  popular  party,  were  the  paisioners  of 
Elwbeib.  The  treaty  of  Edinhucrgh  was  frauMtd  accord- 
ing to  her  interest,  and  proved,  of  ooncse,  unsatis&ctQry 
to  the  qiAcenof  Scots  and  her  consort*  ^  I  will  tell  you 
freely,**  said  Mary's  iftncle,.  the  cardinal  of  Lomasney  to 
the  English  asabassador  Throcksiorton,  <^  the  Scots  do 
perfiMrm  my  part  of  their  duties ;  the  king  and  qoeen 
h3^e  the  names  of  their  sovereigns,  and  yotur  mistiess 
hath  the  effect  and  obedience."  ^ 

The  oongicigationid  parliament  had  dispatehed  a 
solemn   embassy   to  Elizabeth,   consisting  of  Lething- 

'  Liugai^. 

'  State  Paper  MS«  letter  of  Throckmorton  to  £!tzsbetb. 
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ton  and  the  earls  of  Morton  and  Glencainiy  to  entreat 
her  to  join  in  marriage  vfith  the  earl  of  Arran  ;  the  car- 
dinal Lorraine,  in  allusion  to  the  errand  of  these  nobles^ 
said  to  Thi^ockraorton — ^**  This  great  legation  goeth  for 
the  marriage  of  your  queen  with  the  earl  of  Arran. 
What  shall  she  have  with  him  ?  I  think  her  heart  too 
great  to  marry  with  such  a  one  as  he  is,  and  one  of  the 
queen's  subjects.''  * 

It  was  not  in  Elizabeth's  nature  to  return  an  imme- 
diate or  direct  answer,  in  any  matter  of  state  policy,  es- 
pecially, if  involving  a  proposal  of  marriage.  The  un- 
expected death  of  the  royal  husband  of  the  queen  of 
Scots,  probably,  hastened  Elizabeth's  decision  with  regard 
to  her  Scottish  suitor,  and  she  declined  the  offer  in  terms 
of  courtesy ;  thanking  the  nobles  at  the  same  time  for 
their  goodwill,  "  in  offering  her  the  choicest  person  they 
had."*  Arran  immediately  afterwards  became,  as  doubt- 
less Elizabeth  was  aware  he  would,  the  suitor  of  his  own 
fair  sovereign,  the  widowed  Mary  Stuart. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  return  to  the  chronological 
order  of  the  personal  history  of  Elizabeth,  which  we  have 
a  little  antedated,  in  putting  the  reader  in  possession  of 
the  result  of  the  earl  of  Arran's  courtship.  The  queen 
had  many  wooers  in  the  interim,  both  among  foreign 
princes  and  her  own  subjects.  Of  these,  Henry  Fitz- 
alan  earl  of  Arundel,  claims  the  first  mention  as  the  fore- 
most in  rank  and  consequence.  He  was  the  premier 
earl  of  England,  and  at  that  time  there  was  but  one  peer 
of  the  ducal  order,  his  son-in-law  Thomas  Howard  auke 
of  Norfolk.  As  the  last  male  of  the  illustrious  house  of 
Fitzalan,  he  boasted  the  blood  of  the  Flantagenets  and 
of  the  ancient  royal  line  of  Charlemagne  and  St.  Louis, 
and  he  was  nearly  allied  in  blood  to  the  queen  as  a  de- 
scendant of  Woodville  earl  of  Rivers;  his  possessions 
were  proportioned  to  his  high  rank  and  proud  descent. 
He  had  been  materially  instrumental  in  placing  the  crown 
on  the  head  of  the  rightful  heiress,  queen  Mary,  at  the  time 

;  >  State  Paper  MSS.,  Throckmorton  to  Elizabeth. 
•  lytler. 
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of  the  brief  usurpation  of  the  hapless  lady  Jane  Gray ; 
and,  though  his  ardent  loyalty  to  the  late  queen  and  his 
zeal  for  the  old  religion^  had  induced  him  at  first  to  take 
part  against  Elizabeth,  at  the  time  of  the  Wyat  rebellion; 
we  have  shewn  how  soon  his  manly  heart  revolted  in  her 
favour,  and  that  she  was  in  all  probability  indebted  to 
his  powerful  protection,  for  the  preservation  of  her  life, 
from  the  malignant  and  lawless  practices  of  Gardiner  and 
his  party.  It  is  certain  that  he  forfeited  the  favour  of 
Mary,  by  the  boldness  with  which  he  afterwards  stood  forth 
in  the  court,  the  council,  and  the  senate,  as  the  advocate 
of  the  captive  princess,  and  that  he  was  employed  in  em- 
bassies to  foreign  courts,  to  keep  him  from  dangerous 
enterprises  at  home.'  His  only  son,  whom  he  had  offered 
to  contract  to  Elizabeth  in  marriage,  in  the  time  of  her 
great  adversity,  was  no  more,  and  the  stout  earl,  who  had 
not  exceeded  nis  forty-seventh  year,  recalling  perchance 
some  of  the  artful  compliments  to  himself,  with  which 
the  royal  maid  had  declined  to  enter  into  an  engagement 
with  his  heir,  hastened  home  from  Brussels,  on  the  death 
of  her  sister,  and  presented  himself  as  a  candidate  for  her 
hand.  Of  all  the  lovers  of  Elizabeth,  his  attachment 
was  probably  the  most  sincere,  as  it  commenced  in  the 
season  of  persecution.  He  now,  as  lord-steward  of  the  royal 
household^  enjoyed  many  opportunities  of  preferring  his 
suit,  and,  albeit  the  maiden  majesty  of  England  had  no 
intention  of  becoming  the  third  wife  of  one  of  her  sub- 
jects, old  enough  to  be  her  father,  she  gave  him  suffi- 
cient encouragement  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  other 
courtiers,  if  not  to  afford  himself  reasonable  hopes  of 
success. 

About  the  8th  of  August,  1559,  the  queen  honoured 
him  with  a  visit  at  Nonsuch,^  one  of  the  royal  residences 

'  State  Paper  Records. 
'  This  sylvan  palace,  which  was  built  by  Henry  VIII.,  at  a  great  ex- 
pense, for  his  pleasure  and  retirement,  combined  elegrance,  with  all  that 
magnificence  could  bestow.  It  was  adorned  with  many  statues  and  casts, 
and  situated  in  the  midst  of  parks  full  of  deer,  delicious  gardens,  groves 
ornamented  with  trellis  works,  cabinets  of  verdure,  with  many  columns 
and  pyramids  of  marble^  and  two  fountains  of  great  beauty.  In  the  grove 
of  Diana,  was  the  fountain  of  the  goddess  turning  Actseon  into  a  stag,  be- 
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of  which  he  appears  to  hare  obtained  a  lease  from  queen 
Mary.  Here,  on  the  Sunday  night,  he  entertained  her 
majesty  with  a  smnptuouB  banquet,  and  a  mask  acoom- 
pamed  with  military  music,  till  midnight.  On  Monday 
A  splendid  supper  was  provided  for  the  rojral  guest,  who 
previoudy,  fircnn  a  stand  erected  for  her  in  the  ftirtheir 
park,  witnessed  a  course.  At  n^t,  the  children  of  St. 
Paul's  school,  under  the  direction  of  their  music*master, 
Sebastian,  performed  a  play,  whicli  was  succeeded  by  a 
cosdy  banquet  with  music,  llie  queen  was  served  on  richly 
gilded  plate,  the  entertainmait  lasted  till  the  unusually 
hte  hour  of  three  in  the  morning,  and  the  eari  presented 
her  majesty  with  a  cupboard  of  plate,  which  was  the 
first  of  those  expensive  ofierings,  Elizabeth  habitually 
accustomed  herself  to  receive,  and  sometimes  almost  ex* 
torted,  from  her  nobles.  By  feeding  the  hopes  of  Arundel^. 
Elizabeth  obtained  his  vote  and  influence  in  the  coun- 
cil and  senate,  whenever  she  had  a  point  to  carry,  even, 
with  rq^rd  to  the  peaceful  establishment  of  the  reformed 
church.*  The  royal  weapon  of  coquetry  was  also  exer-- 
cised,  though  in  a  playful  and  gracious  manner,  towards 
her  former  cruel  toe  Paulet,  marquis  of  Winchester,  the 
lord  treasurer,  by  whom  she  was  sjdendidly  entertained, 
at  his  house  at  Basing,  soon  after  her  accession  to  the 
throne ;  at  her  departure,  her  majesty  merrily  bemoaned 
herself  that  he  was  so  old,  <<  for  else,  by  my  troth,''  said 
she,  "  if  my  lord  treasurer  were  but  a  young  man,  I 
could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  have  him  for  my  nusband 
before  any  man  in  England.'^' 

When  theannouncement  of  the  marriage  of  her  former  ^ 
suitor,  Philip  II.,  with  her  fair  namesake  of  France,  was 
made  to  Elizabeth,  she  pretended  to  feel  mortified,  and 
complained  to  the  ambassador  of  the  inconstancy  of  his 
master,  "  who  could  not,"  she  said,  "  wait  four  short 
months  to  see  if  she  would  change  her  mind."  *  She  al- 
ways kept  the  portrait  of  this  prince  by  her  bedside,  it 

sides  anirther  pTramid  of  marble  fall  of  concealed  pipes  to  spirt  on  all,  who 
came,  unawares,  witfain  their  reach.  It  was  situated  near  £wel>  in  Surrey,, 
and  has  long  since  been  demolished. 

■  Lingard.  *  Lodge's  Iflustrations,  TOl.  i. 

*  Records  of  Siman^,  quoted  by  Lingard. 
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has  been  said,,  as  a  token  of  regard,  but  the  probability  is, 
that  she  found  it  there,  when  she  took  possesion  of  the 
state  apartments  occupied  by  the  late  queen  her  sister. 

The  peisniy  however,  who  held  the  most  conspicuous 
place  in  her  nnyesty's  &voui^  and  through  whose  hands 
the  chief  preferments  and  patronage  of  her  goremment 
flowed,  was  lord  Rob^t  Dudley,  at  that  period  a  mar- 
ried man*  He  was  bom,  in  the  same  au;»>ioious  hour 
with  ^e  queen,  with  whom  his  destiny  oecame  in- 
separably connected  from  the  time  they  were  both  pri- 
soners in  the  Tower/  From  the  first  month  of  her 
accession  to  the  throne,  Elizabeth,  so  remarkable  for  her 
frugal  distribution  of  rewards  and  honours,  showered 
wealth  and  distinctions  on  him.  She  conferred  the 
office  of  master  of  the  horse  on  him,  in  the  first  instance, 
with  the  fee  of  100  marks  per  annum,  and  the  lucrative 
employment  of  head  commissioner  for  compounding  the 
fines  of  such  as  were  desirous  of  declining  the  order  of 
knighthood,,  and  he  was  soon  after  invested  with  the 
garter,  and  made  constable  of  Windsor  Castle  and  forest, 
and  keeper  of  the  great  park  during  life.'  His  wife. 
Amy  Robsart,  a  wealthy  heiress,  whom  be  had  wedded 
with  great  pomp  and  publicity  during  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward VL,  was  not  allowed  by  him  to  appear  among  the 
noble  matronage  of  Elizabeth's  court  lest  she  should  mar 
the  sunshine  ofhis  favour,  by  reminding  his  royal  mistress 
of  the  existence  of  so  inconvenient  a  personage.  Eliza- 
beth's undisguised  partiality  for  the  handsome  Dudley, 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  other  members  of  her  council, 
and  even  the  politic  Cecil  could  not  forbear  hazarding  a 
biting  jest  to  Elizabeth  on  the  subject,  when  he  told  her 
of  the  misalliance  of  her  cousin  Frances,  duchess  of 
Suffolk,  with  her  equerry,  Adrian  Stokes.  "  What !'' 
exclaimed  her  majesty,  ^^has  she  married  her  horse;- 
keeper?"  "  Yea,  madam,''  replied  the  premier,  "and 
she  says  you  would  like  to  do  the  same  with  yours.*' 

^  Camden,  vtho  attributes  it  to  a  mysterious  conjunction  of  tlielr  planets. 
*  ^dney  Papers. 

'  In  Mr.  Wright's  valuable  collection  of  documents  of  the  "  Life  and 
Times  of  Queen  £Hzabetby''thereisa  pretty  letter  from  diis  lady,  written^ 
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Cecil's  inuendo  was  undoubtedly  meant  to  warn  the 
queen,  that  her  intimacy  with  Dudley  was  likely  to  prove 
injurious  to  her  reputation,  and  derogatory  to  the  dignity 
of  the  crown.  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  her  majesty's  re- 
presentative at  the  court  of  Spain,  had,  in  a  private 
postscript  to  one  of  his  despatches*  addressed  the  follow- 
ing intimation  to  the  premier  on  this  delicate  subject : — 

**  I  assure  you,  sir,  these  folks  are  broad-mouthed,  where  I  spoke  of 
one  too  much  in  favour,  as  they  esteem ;  I  think  ye  guess,  whom  they 
named — if  ye  do  not,  I  will,  upon  my  next  letter,  write  furUier.  To  tell 
you  what  1  conceive,  as  I  count  the  slander  roost  false,  so  a  young  prin- 
cess cannot  be  too  wary,  what  countenance  or  ikmiliar  demonstration,  she 
maketh  more  to  one  than  another.  I  judge  no  man's  service  in  the  realm 
worth  the  entertainment  with  such  a  tale  of  obloquy  or  occasion  of  speech 
to  such  men,  as  of  evil  will  are  ready  to  find  faults."' 

Chaloner  goes  on  to  express  the  vexation  he,  as  an 
attached  servant  of  the  queen,  feels  at  the  impediment 
such  reports  are  likely  to  cause  in  her  majesty's  mar- 
riage, to  the  detriment  of  her  whole  realm,  ministering 
matter  for  lewd  tongues  to  descant  upon,  and  breeding 
contempt.  All  this,  he  states,  is  written  in  strict  con- 
fidence to  his  friend  Cecil,  and  entreats  him  to  keep  it 
to  himself.  He  then  alludes  to  an  overture  of  marriage 
which  had  been  made  to  the  queen  by  the  king  of  Spain, 
in  behalf  of  his  cousin,  the  archduke  Charles,  the 
emperor  Ferdinand's  second  son,  a  prince  of  noble 
qualities  and  stainless  reputation.  He  was  a  catholic, 
and  Elizabeth  on  that  account,  probably,  or  mistrusting 
the  quarter  whence  the  proposal  came,  had  returned  an 
evasive  and  unsatisfactory  answer.  Chaloner  evidently 
considered,  that  the  indifference  of  the  queen  proceeded 
from  her  predilection  in  favour  of  the  person,  to  whom 
he  had  just  alluded,  and  appears  anxious  lest  the  honour- 
able alliance  should  be  lost.' 

during  the  absence  of  her  lord,  to  one  of  his  agents,  touching  the  pasture  of 
some  of  their  flocks,  and  the  sale  of  their  wool,  for  which  she  wishes  to  obtain 
six  shillings  per  stone,  and  evinces  a  housewifely  care  to  make  the  most  of 
everything.  **  The  Amy  Hobsart,"  observes  the  talented  editor,  "  busy 
about  the  affairs  of  her  husband's  household,  is  another  character  from  the 
Amy  Robsart  of  sir  Walter  Scott.**  Her  tragical  death  at  Cumnor  Hall 
occurred  in  the  year  1560,  fifteen  years  before  the  ^'  princelie  pleasures  of 
Kenilworth." 
'  Burleigh  Papers.  '  Burleigh  Papers;  Hayne8,212. 
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**  Consider,"  says  be,  '*  bow  ye  deal  now  in  the  emperor's  matter ; 
much  dependeth  on  it.  Here  they  hang  in  expectation,  as  men  desirous  it 
should  go  forward,  but  as  yet  they  have  small  hope.  In  mine  opinion  (be 
it  said  to  you  only)  the  affinity  is  great  and  honourable;  the  amity  neces- 
sary to  stop  and  cool  many  enterprises.  Ye  need  not  fear  bis  greatness 
should  overrule  you.  He  is  not  a  Philip,  but  better  for  us  than  a 
Philip."  > 

The  suit  of  this  accomplished  prince  was  afterwards 
preferred  in  due  form  to  Elizabeth,  by  count  Elphin- 
stone,  the  emperor's  ambassador,  and  she  protested 
openly,  that  of  all  the  illustrious  marriages  that  had 
been  offered  to  her,  there  was  not  one  greater,  or  that 
she  affected  more  than  that  of  the  archduke  Charles,  and 
expressed  a  desire  to  see  him  in  England.  It  was  gene- 
rally expected,  that  the  prince  would  come  under  an 
assumed  character,  to  visit  the  court  of  England,  and 
obtain  a  first  sight  of  his  royal  lady  by  stealth,'  but  this 
chivalric  project,  well  worthy  of  the  poetic  age,  which 
gave  birth  to  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney, was  never  carried  into  effect.  The  differences  as  to 
their  jarring  creeds,  as  Elizabeth  demanded  conformity 
to  the  protestant  form  of  worship,  appeared  insuperable, 
and  for  a  time  put  an  end  to  the  negotiations,  though 
they  were  subsequently  renewed,  as  will  be  related  in 
due  course. 

Meantime  the  suit  of  a  royal  candidate,  of  the  re- 
formed religion,  for  her  hand,  was  renewed  by  the  king 
of  Sweden,  in  behalf  of  his  heir,  prince  Eric.  The  am- 
bassador chosen  to  plead  his  cause  was  John,  duke  of 
Finland,  the  second  son  of  the  Swedish  monarch,  a 
prince  of  singular  talents  and  address,  and  possessed  of 
great  personal  attractions.  On  the  t27th  of  Septem- 
ber, this  distinguished  envoy  landed  at  Harwich ;  and, 
on  the  6th  of  October,  he  was  met  and  welcomed  at 
Colchester,  in  the  name  of  the  queen,  by  the  earl  of 
Oxford  and  lord  Robert  Dudley,  by  whom  he  was 
conducted  to  London.  At  the  corner  of  Gracechurch- 
street,  Leadenhall,  he  was  received  by  the  marquis  of 
Northampton,  lord  Ambrose  Dudley,  and  a  fair  com- 

*  Burleigh's  Stat§  Papers.  •  JLingard. 
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pany  of  ladies,  as  well  as  gentlemen,  in  rich  array,  with 
the  escort  of  100  yeomen  on  horseback,  widi  trumpets 
sounding.  He  proceeded  over  London-bridge  to  the 
bishop  of  Winchester's  palace,'  which  was  appointed  for 
his  abode,  it  being  the  custom,  in  the  "good  old  times,** 
to  quarter  any  foreigner  of  distinguished  rank,  and  his 
train,  on  some  wealthy  noble  or  prelate,  for  board  and 
entertainment. 

Seven  days  after,  the  prince  of  Sweden  came  by 
water  to  the  court,  with  his  guard »  and  was  honouraUy 
received  by  many  noUe  personages  at  the  ball  door, 
where  the  guard  stood,  in  their  rich  coats,  in  a  line  which 
extended  to  the  presence-chamber,  where  the  queen  re- 
ceived him  with  the  honours  due  to  a  royal  visitor,  and 
welcomed  him  with  great  cordiality.  Whenever  he 
went  in  state  to  court  he  threw  handfuls  of  money  among 
the  populace,  saying,  "  he  gave  silver,  but  his  brother 
would  give  gcJd."  * 

**  The  Swede,  and  Charles  the  son  of  the  emperor," 
observes  bishop  Jewel,  ^^are  courting  at  a  most  mar- 
vellous rate.  But  the  Swede  is  most  in  earnest,  for  he 
{>romises  mountains  of  silver  in  case  of  success.  The 
ady,  however,  is  probaUy  thinking  of  an  alliance  nearer 
home."* 

In  November,  there  were  great  jousts  at  the  queen's 
palace,  the  lord  Robert  and  lord  Hnnsdon  were  the 
challengers,  who  wore  scarfs  of  white  and  black,  the  de- 
fendants were  lord  Ambrose  Dudley,  and  others,  wearing 
scarfs  of  red  and  yellow  sarsenet.  On  the  last  day  of 
the  merry  year  of  1559,  a  play  was  acted  in  the  court 
before  the  queen,  but  we  learn  that  the  licence  usually 
allowed  on  such  occasions,  being  abused  in  this  instance, 
they  acted  something  so  distasteful  to  her  majesty,  that 
they  were  commanded  to  break  off,  and  were  superseded 
by  a  mask  and  dancing.^ 

On  the  1st  of  January,  prince  John  of  Sweden  came, 
gorgeously  apparelled,  to  the  court,  to  offer  the  new 

*  Nichols'  Progresses.  •  Holinshed, 
'  Zurich  Letters,  published  by  the  Parker  Society. 

*  Citizens'  Journal. 
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year's  greeting  to  her  majesty.  His  retinue  wore  velvet 
jerkins  and  rich  gold  chains ;  it  was  an  equestrian  pz^>- 
cession,  and  his  guards  carried  halberts  in  their  hands. 
That  day,  her  majesty's  silk-woman,  mistress  Montaffue, 
brought  her  for  her  new  year's  gift  a  pair  of  knit  bmck 
silk  stockings.  The  queen,  after  wearing  them  a  few 
days,  was  so  much  pleased  with  them,  trat  she  sent  for 
mistress  Montague,  and  asked  her,  ^<  From  whence  she 
had  them  ?  and  if  she  could  help  her  to  any  more  ?" 

**  I  made  them  very  carefully  on  purpose  only  for  your 
majesty,"  said  she,  **  and  seeing  these  please  you  so  well, 
I  will  presently  set  more  in  hand." 

"  Jjo  so,"  replied  the  queen,  "  for  indeed,  I  like  silk 
stockings  w^ell,  because  they  are  pleasant,  fine,  and  deli- 
cate, and  henceforth  I  will  wear  no  more  doth  stock- 
ings." And  from  that  time  to  her  deadi,  the  queen 
never  more  wore  cloth  hose,  but  only  silk  stockings.* 

These  knit  silk  stockings  were  imitations  of  some  which 
had  been  previously  sent  from  Spain,  perhaps  manufac- 
tured by  the  Moors. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  Elizabeth,  on  her  accesdon 
to  the  throne,  considering  it  no  longer  expedient  to 
mortify  her  inordinate  love  of  dress,  by  conforming  to 
the  self-denying  costume  of  the  more  rigid  onler  of  re- 
formers, who  then  began  to  be  known  by  the  name  of 
Puritans,  passed  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  and  in- 
dulged in  a  greater  excess  of  finery  and  elaborate  de* 
coration,  than  was  ever  paralleled  by  any  other  queen  of 
England,  regnant  or  consort.  Horace  Walpole,  speak- 
ing of  her  portraits,  observes,  <^  that  there  is  not  one 
that  can  be  called  beautiful.  The  profusion  of  ornaments 
with  which  they  are  loaded,  are  marks  of  her  continual 

'  Stove,  p.  867.  The  good  anaalist  continues  to  explain  this  point  of 
eostume :  ^  For  you  shaU  understand  that  king  Henry  VIII.  did  only 
wear  cloth  hose,  or  hose  cut  out  of  ell-broad  taffety,or  if,  by  great  chance, 
there  came  a  pair  of  silk  stockings  from  Spain.  King  Edward  VI.  had 
a  pair  of  Spanish  silk  stockings  sent  him  as  a  great  present.**  Stowe 
betrays  here  knowledge  of  his  own  profession  of  the  needle,  by  which  he 
gained  his  living;  the  intelligence,  is,  however,  at  least  as  interesting  to  tbe 
world  in  generfU,  as  slaughters  in  battle. 

O  2 
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fondness  for  dress,  while  they  entirely  exclude  all  grace, 
and  leave  no  more  room  for  a  painter's  genius,  than  if  he 
had  been  employed  to  copy  an  Indian  idol,  totally  com- 

Eosed  of  hands  and  necklaces.     A  pale  Roman  nose,  a 
ead  of  hair  loaded  with  crowns,  and  powdered  with 
diamonds,  a  vast  ruff,  a  vaster  ferdingale,  and  a  bushel 
of  pearls,  are  the  features  by  which  everybody  knows  at 
once  the  pictures  of  Elizabeth.     It  is  observable  that 
her  majesty  thought  enormity  of  dress  a  royal  preroga- 
tive, for^  in  1579,  an  order  was  made  in  the  star- chamber, 
^  that  no  person  should  use  or  wear  excessive  long  cloaks,, 
as  of  late  be  used,  and  before  two  years  past  hath  not 
been  used  in  this  realm ;  no  persons  to  wear  such  great 
ruffs  about  their  necks,  to  be  left  off  such  monstrous^ 
undecent  attiring.'    In  her  father's  reign,  who  dictated 
everything  from  religion  to  fashions^  he  made  an  act 
prohibiting  tlie  use  of  cloth  of  gold,  silver,  or  tinsel, 
satin,  silk,  or  cloth  mixed  with  gold,  any  sable  fur, 
velvet,  embroidery  in  gowns  or  outermost  garments,  ex- 
cept for  persons  of  distinction — dukes,  marquises,  earls,  or 
gentlemen  and  knights  that  had  250/.  per  annum.    This 
act  was  renewed  2nd  of  Elizabeth.    No  one  who  had  less^^ 
than  100/.  per  annum,  was  to  wear  satin  or  damask,  or 
fur  of  conies ;  none  not  worth  20/.  per  annum,  or  200/. 
capital,  to  wear  any  fur,  save  lamb,  nor  cloth  above  10s* 
the  yard." 

The  record  of  presents  made  by  Elizabeth  to  the  ladies 
of  her  court  is  scanty,  especially  at  the  early  part  of  her 
reign,  but  in  a  curious  MS.  wardrobe  book  of  that  queen,, 
in  possession  of  sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  bart.,  appears  this 
item : — 

**  Delivered  the  30th  of  April,  anno  4  regina  Elizabeth,  to  the  lady 
Wodehouse, — one  loose  gown  of  black  velvet,  embroidered  overthwart, 
and  cut  between  the  borders  with  a  lozenge  cut,  lined  with  sarcenet  and 
fustian,  and  edged  with  luzams,  and  one  French  kirtle  of  purple  satin,^. 
raised,  lined  with  purple  taffeta  belonging  to  the  late  queen  Mary/' 

Before  Elizabeth  had  given  any  decided  answer  touch- 
ing the  Swedish  match,  the  aged  king  Gustavus  died, 
and  her  suitor  Eric  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  that. 
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realm,  and  having  become  jealous  of  his  brother,  whom 
he  suspected,  not  without  reason  perhaps,  of  playing  the 
wooer  on  his  own  account,  he  recalled  him,  and  sent  an 
ambassador  to  renew  the  matrimonial  negotiations  in  his 
name.  The  arrival  of  the  new  plenipotentiary,  Nicholas 
Guildenstiem,  caused  great  excitement  among  the  Lon- 
donersy  for  it  was  reported,  that  he  had  brought  two  ships 
laden  with  treasure  as  presents  for  the  queen.*  Eighteen 
large  pied  horses  and  several  chests  of  bullion,  it  seems^ 
were  actually  presented  to  her  majesty,  in  the  name  of  her 
royal  wooer,  with  an  intimation,  "  that  he  would  quickly 
follow  in  person,  to  lay  his  heart  at  her  feet."  This  an- 
nouncement caused  a  little  prudish  perplexity  to  Eliza- 
beth and  her  council,  about  the  manner  in  which  the 
king  of  Sweden  should  be  received  on  his  arrival  in  the 
palace,  "  the  queen's  majesty  being  a  maid."*  As  Eric 
was  the  handsomest  man  in  Europe,  if  he  had  come  in 
person,  it  is  possible  that  with  Elizabeth's  admiration  for 
beauty,  the  result  might  have  been  different,  but  she 
was  not  to  be  won  by  proxy  courtship.  As,  however,  it 
had  pleased  her  to  accept  the  king's  presents,  he  was 
naturally  regarded  by  the  nation  as  her  bridegroom  elect. 
The  desire  of  some  of  the  speculative  pictorial  publishers 
of  the  day,  to  be  the  first  to  gratify  the  loyal  public, 
with  united  resemblances  of  the  illustrious  couple,  oc- 
casioned the  following  grave  admonition  to  be  addressed, 
by  the  secretary  of  state,  to  the  lord  mayor : — 

*'  It  may  please  your  lordship,  the  queen's  majesty  understandeth,  that 
certain  bookbinders  and  stationers  do  utter  certain  papers,  wherein  be 
printed  the  face  of  her  majesty  and  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  although  her 
highness  is  not  miscontented,  that  either  her  own  face  or  the  said  king's 
should  be  printed  or  portraited,  yet  to  be  joined  in  the  same  paper  with  the 
said  king,  or  with  any  other  prince,  that  is  known  to  have  made  any  request 
for  marriage  to  her  majesty,  is  not  to  be  allowed.  And  therefore  her  ma- 
jesty's pleasure  is,  that  your  lordship  should  send  for  the  wardens  of  the 
stationers,  or  for  the  wardens  of  any  other  men,  that  have  such  papers  to 
sell,  and  to  take  order  with  them,  that  all  such  papers  be  taken  and  packed 
up  together,  in  such  sort,  that  none  be  permitted  to  be  seen  in  any  part. 
For  otherwise  her  majesty  might  seem  touched  in  honour  by  her  own 
subjects,  that  would  in  such  papers  declare  an  allowance  to  have  herself 

>  Strype.    Nichols.  '  Burleigh's  State  Papers. 
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joiaed*  as  it  wore,  in  marriage  with  the  said  king,  where  indeed  her  majesty 
hitherto  cannot  be  induced  (whereof  we  have  cause  to  sorrow)  to  allow  of 
marriage  with  any  manner  of  person.**^ 

One  of  these  contraband  engravings,  if  in  existence, 
would  at  present  be  readily  purchased  at  its  weight  in 
gold. 

About  the  same  period,  that  the  united  resemblances  of 
Elizabeth  and  her  comely  northern  suitor,  were  thus  pe- 
remptorily suppressed,  her  old  preceptor,  Roger  Ascham, 
whom  she  had  continued  in  the  post  of  Latin  secretary^ 
and  occasionally  made  her  councillor,  on  matters  of  greater 
importance  than  the  niceties  of  the  learned  langui^es,  in* 
forms  his  friend  Sturmius  that  he  had  shewn  her  majesty 
a  passage  in  one  of  his  letters  relating  to  the  Scotch  ai- 
£urs,  and  another  on  the  interesting  subject  of  her  mar- 
riage— Sturmius,  it  seems,  having  undertaken,  through 
the  medium  of  the  Latin  secretary,  to  advocate  the  suit 
of  Eric,  king  of  Sweden,  to  the  regal  spinster.  *^  The 
queen  read,  remarked,  and  graciously  acknowleged  in 
both  of  them,"  writes  Ascham,  *«your  respectful  observ- 
ance of  her.  Your  judgment  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland, 
as  they  then  stood,  she  highly  approved,  and  she  loves 
you  for  your  solicitude  respecting  us  and  our  concerns. 
The  part  respecting  her  marriage  she  read  over  thrice, 
as  I  well  remember,  and  with  somewhat  of  a  gentle 
smile,  but  still  preserving  a  modest  and  bashful  silence. 
Concerning  that  point  indeed,  my  dear  Sturmius,"  pur- 
sues he,  "I  have  nothing  certain  to  write  to  you,  nor 
does  any  one  truly  know  what  to  judge.  I  told  you 
rightly  in  one  of  my  former  letters,  that  in  the  whole  or- 
dinance of  her  life,  she  resembled  not  Phiedra  but  Hip- 
polyta,  for  by  nature,  and  not  by  the  counsels  of  others, 
she  is  thus  averse  and  abstinent  from  marriage.  When 
I  know  anything  for  certain,  I  will  write  it  to  you  as  soon 
as  possible;  in  the  meantime,  I  have  no  hopes  to  give 
you  respecting  the  king  of  Sweden." 

After  this  confidential  passage,  the  preceptor-secretary 
launches  forth  into  more  than  his  wonted  encomiums,  on 

>  Haynes*  State  Papers,  868. 
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the  learning  of  his  royal  papil,  declaring  <^  that  there  were 
not  four  men  in  England,  either  in  church  or  the  state, 
who  understood  more  Greek  than  her  majesty ;"  and,  as 
an  instance  of  her  proficiency  in  other  tongues,  he  men- 
tions **  that  he  was  once  present  at  court,  when  she  gave 
answers  at  the  same  time  to  three  ambassadors, — the  Im- 
perial, the  French,  and  the  Swedish, — ^in  Italian,  French, 
and  Latin — ^fluently,  graceiiilly,  and  to  the  point.** 

Elizabeth,  who  was  perfectiy  aware  of  the  important 
influence  of  men  of  learning  united  with  genius  on  the 
world  at  large,  paid  Sturmius  the  compliment  of  ad- 
dressing to  him  a  letter,  expressing  her  sense  of  the  at- 
tachment he  had  manifested  towards  herself  and  her 
country,  promising  withal  ''that  her  acknowledgments 
shall  not  be  confined  to  words  alone." 

While  Elizabeth  was  yet  amusing  herself  with  the  ad- 
dresses of  the  royal  Swedes, — for  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Eric's  jealousy  of  the  brother,  who  finally  deprived 
him  of  his  crown,  was  well  founded,  with  regard  to  his 
attempts  to  supplant  him  in  the  good  graces  of  the  Eng- 
lisb  queen — ^the  king  of  Denmark  sent  his  nephew, 
Adolpbus  duke  of  Holstein,  to  try  his  fortune  with  the 
illastrious  spinster.  He  was  young,  handsome,  valiant 
and  accompli^ed,  and  in  love  with  the  queen,  but  though 
ooe  of  the  busy-bodies  of  the  court  wrote  to  her  ambas- 
sador in  Paris,  **  that  it  was  whispered  her  majesty  was 
Tery  fimd  of  htm,"  he  was  rejected  like  the  rest  of  her 
princely  wooers ;  she,  however,  treated  him  with  great 
distinction,  made  him  a  knight  of  the  garter,  and  pen- 
saoned  him  for  life.  "  The  duke  of  Holstein  has  re- 
turned home,**  says  Jewel,  *^  after  a  magnificent  recep- 
tion by  us,  with  splendid  presents  from  the  queen,  having 
been  elected  into  the  order  of  the  garter,  and  invested 
with  its  golden  and  jewelled  badge.  The  Swede  is  re- 
ported to  be  always  comings  and  even  now  to  be  on  his 
voyage,  and  on  the  eve  of  landing ;  but  as  far  as  I  can 
jowe  he  will  not  stir  a  foot." 

Elizabeth,  it  appears,  thought  otherwise,  for  it  fe  re  • 
corded  by  that  pleasant  gossipy  Allen,  in  a  letter  written 
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from  the  court,  that  her  majesty  was,  in  the  month  of 
September,  in  hourly  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  her 
royal  suitor,  and  that  certain  works  were  in  hand  in  an- 
ticipation of  his  arrival  at  Westminster,  at  which  the 
workmen  laboured  day  and  night,  in  order  to  complete 
the  preparations  for  his  reception.  After  all,  Eric  never 
came,  having  reasons  to  believe  that  his  visit  would  be 
fruitless ;  and  he  finally  consoled  himself  for  his  failure 
in  obtaining  the  most  splendid  match  in  Europe,  by 
marrying  one  of  his  own  subjects.^ 

The  death  of  the  favourite's  wife  at  this  critical  junc- 
ture, under  peculiar  suspicious  circumstances,  gave  rise 
to  dark  and  mysterious  rumours^  that  she  had  been  put 
out  of  the  way  to  enable  him  to  accept  the  willing  hand 
of  a  royal  bride.  Lever,  one  of  the  popular  preachers 
of  the  day,  exhorted  Cecil  and  KnoUys  to  investigate  the 
matter,  because  ^^  of  the  grievous  and  dangerous  suspicion 
and  muttering  of  the  death  of  her  that  was  the  wife  of  my 
lord  Robert  Dudley."  Some  contradictory  statements  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  mischance  (as  it  was  called) 
happened  to  the  unfortunate  lady  were  offered  by  the 
sprightly  widower  and  the  persons  in  whose  care,  or  ra- 
ther we  should  say  in  whose  custody,  the  deserted  wife  of 
his  youth  was  kept  at  Cumnor  Hall,  in  Berkshire,  and 
it  was  declared  by  the  authorities  to  whom  the  deposi- 
tions were  made,  that  her  death  was  accidental.  So  little 
satisfactory  was  the  explanation,  that  even  the  cautious 
Cecil  expressed  his  opinion  '^  that  Dudley  was  infamed 
by  the  death  of  his  wife."'  Throckmorton,  the  English 
ambassador  at  Paris,  was  so  thoroughly  mortified  at  the 
light  in  which  this  affair  was  regarded  on  the  continent, 
that  he  wrote  to  Cecil,  **  The  bruits  be  so  brim  and  so 
maliciously  reported  here^  touching  the  marriage  of  the 

^  A  beauty  of  humble  degree,  called  Kate  the  Nut-girl,  with  whom  his 
majesty  fell  in  love,  from  seeing  her  occasionally  selling  her  nuts  in  the 
squu'e  before  his  palace.  He  found  her  virtue  impregnable,  and  made  her 
his  queen.  She  proved  a  model  of  conjugal  tenderness  and  faith,  espe- 
cially in  his  reverse  of  fortune,  when  supplanted  in  his  royal  office  by  his 
brother  John,  by  whom  he  was  finally  murdered. 

'  Haynes'  State  Papers^  362. 
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lord  Robert  and  the  death  of  his  wife,  that  I  know  not 
where  to  turn  me  nor  what  countenance  to  bear."*  In 
England,  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  queen  was 
under  promise  of  marriage  to  Dudley,  and  though  all 
murmured,  no  one  presumed  to  remonstrate  with  her 
majesty  on  the  subject.  Parry,  the  unprincipled  confi- 
dant of  the  lord  admiral  Seymour's  clandestine  courtship 
of  his  royal  mistress,  and  whom  she  had,  on  her  accession 
to  the  throne,  made  a  privy-councillor,  and  preferred, 
though  a  convicted  defaulter,  to  the  honourable  and  lu- 
crative office  of  comptroller  of  her  household,  openly 
flattered  the  favourite's  pretensions,  who  now  began  to  be 
distinguished  in  the  court  by  the  significant  title  of  '*  my 
lord,"  without  any  reference  to  his  name,*  while  daily 
new  gifts  and  immunities  were  lavished  on  him.  Mean- 
time the  jealous  rivalry  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel  led  to 
open  brawls  in  the  court ;  and  as  the  quarrel  was  warmly 
taken  up  by  the  servants  and  followers  of  these  nobles, 
her  majesty's  name  was  bandied  about  among  them  in  a 
manner  degrading,  not  only  to  the  honour  of  royalty,  but 
to  feminine  delicacy.  On  one  occasion  Arthur  Guntor, 
a  retainer  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  was  brought  before  the 
council,  on  the  information  of  one  of  Dudley's  servants, 
to  answer  for  the  evil  wishes  he  had  invoked  on  the  fa- 
vourite for  standing  in  the  way  of  his  lord's  preferment 
in  the  royal  marriage,  to  which  both  aspired.  Guntor 
made  the  following  confession  :— 

*'  Pleaseth  your  honours  to  understand  that,  about  three  weeks  since, 
I  chanced  to  be  hunting  with  divers  gentlemen,  when  I  fell  in  tolk 
with  a  gentleman  named  Mr.  George  Cotton,  who  told  me  *  that  the 
queen's  highness  being  at  supper,  on  a  time,  at  my  lord  Robert's  house, 
where  it  chanced  her  highness  to  be  benighted  homeward,  and  as  her  grace 
was  going  home  by  torch-light,  she  fell  in  talk  with  them  that  carried 
the  torches,  and  said, '  that  she  would  make  their  lord  the  best  that  ever 
was  of  his  name.'  Whereupon,  I  said,  *  that  her  grace  must  make  him 
then  a  duke,*  and  he  said,  •  that  the  report  was,  that  her  highness  should 
marry  him,*  and  I  answered,  '  I  pray  God  all  be  for  the  best,  and  I  pray 
God  all  men  may  take  it  well,  that  there  might  rise  no  trouble  thereof,^ 
and  so  have  I  said  to  divers  others  since  that  time."^ 

*  Hardwicke's  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  121.  *  Rapin. 

»  Burleigh's  State  Papers. 
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It  most  be  evident  to  every  person  of  common  sense, 
that  Dudley's  man  was  playing  upon  the  creduKty  of 
the  choleric  servant  of  Arundel^or,  in  vulgar  phraseology, 
hoaxing  him  with  this  tale,  since  it  was  absolutely  im-> 
possible  for  her  majesty — who  on  such  occasions  was 
either  in  her  state  carriage,  on  horseback  surrounded  by 
her  own  officers  of  the  household,  or,  which  was  most 
probably  the  case,  carried  in  a  sort  of  open  sedan,  on 
eidier  side  of  which  marched  the  principal  nobles  of  her 
court,  and  her  band  of  pensioners  with  their  axes — to  have 
held  any  such  colloquy  with  Dudley's  torch^bearers, 
even,  if  she  had  felt  disposed  to  make  such  disclosures  of 
her  royal  intentions^  in  the  public  streets.  In  another 
examination,  Gnntor  affirmed,  *'  that  Cotton  said  it  was 
rumoured,  that  his  lord  (Dudley)  should  have  the  queen  f 
to  which  Guntor  replied,  ^^  that,  if  it  pleased  her  high-* 
ness,  he  thought  him  as  meet  a  man  as  any  in  England.'^ 
Then  Cotton  asked  him  *^  if  he  had  heard  of  any  par- 
liament towards  ?"  Guntor  said,  "  No ;  but  of  course 
every  nobleman  would  give  his  opinion,  and  some  dis- 
putes would  naturally  rise  on  the  subject."  Cotton 
asked,  "  Who  were  Dudley's  friends  in  the  matter?" 
Gkmtor  replied,  '^  the  IcM'd  marquis  of  Northampton, 
earl  of  Pembroke,  Mr.  Treasurer,  and  many  more  ;'* 
adding,  *<  I  trust  the  White  Horse  (Arundel)  will  be  in 
quiet,  and  so  dball  we  be  out  of  trouble ;  it  is  well  known 
that  his  blood,  as  yet,  was  never  attaint."^ 

This  remark  was  in  allusion  to  the  ignominious  deaths 
df  the  favourite's  grand&ther,  Edmund  Dudley  the  ex- 
tortioner ;  his  father,  the  duke  of  Northumberland ;  and 
his  brother,  lord  Guildford  Dudley, — all  three  of  whom  had 
perished  cm  a  scaffold.  It  was  repcuted  that  Leicest^'s 
great-grandfather  was  a  carpenter,  and  his  enemies  were 
wont  to  say  of  him,  <<  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  duke,  the 
brother  of  a  king,  the  grandson  of  an  esquire,  and  the 
great-erandson  of*  a  carpenter ;  that  the  carpenter  was 
the  only  honest  man  in  the  family,  and  the  only  one  who 
died  in  his  bed." 

A  person  who  well  knew  the  temper  of  Elizabeth, 

^  Burleigh  Papers. 
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notwithstanding  the  undisguised  predilection  she  evinced 
for  the  company  of  her  master  of  the  horse,  predicted, 
''  that  the  queen  would  surely  never  give  her  hand  to 
so  mean  a  peer  as  Robin  Dudley — ^noble  only  in  two 
descents,  and  in  both  of  them  stained  with  the  block.'' 
The  event  proved  that  this  was  a  correct  judgment. 

** '  Touching  lord  Robert,'  continues  Guntor, '  I  have  said  to  Mr.  Cot- 
ton that  I  thought  him  to  be  the  cause  that  my  lord  and  master  (Arundel) 
might  not  have  the  queen*s  highness,  wherefore  I  would  that  he  had  been 
put  to  death  with  his  father,  or  that  some  ruffian  would  have  despatched 
him  by  the  way  he  has  gone,  with  dagge  or  gun.  Further,  I  said,  if  it 
dianeed  my  lord  Robert  to  marry  the  queen's  highness,  then  I  doubted 
whether  he  would  n(^  remember  some  old  matter  passed  to  my  lord  and 
master's  hindrance  and  displeasure.' 

'*  Guntor  made  very  humble  submission  and  suit  to  her  majesty  for 
pardon,  stating,  *  that  he  had  been  very  properly  punished  for  uttering 
such  lewd  and  unbefitting  words.' "  ^ 

This  matter  was  evidently  brought  before  the  council 
by  Dudley,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  how  publicly  his 
name  was  implicated  with  that  of  the  queen,  in  a  matri- 
monial point  of  view,  and  with  the  intent  of  ascertaining 
how  his  colleagues  stood  affected  towards  his  preferment 
in  that  way. 

Elizabeth  passed  the  matter  over  with  apparent  mm- 
chalanee,  and  when  Throckmorton,  annoyed  past  en- 
durance at  the  saieers  of  his  diplomatic  brethren  in 
F^ris,  took  the  bold  step  of  sending  his  secretary,  Jones, 
to  acquaint  her  majesty,  privately,  with  the  injurious 
reports  that  were  circulated  touching  herself  and  Dud-^ 
ley,  she  received  the  communication  without  evincing 
any  of  that  acute  sensibility  to  female  honour,  which 
teaches  most  women  to  regard  a  stain  as  a  wound.  She 
sometimes  laughed,  periiaps,  at  the  absurdity  of  these 
en  ditsj  and  occasionally  covered  her  face  with  her  hands ; 
and  when  the  secretary,  who  had  been  charged  with  this 
delicate  commission,  brought  bis  communication  to  a 
close,  she  informed  him,  ^  that  he  had  come  on  an  un-^ 
necessary  errand,  for  she  was  already  acquainted  with  all 
he  had  told  her;  and  that  she  was  convinced  of  the  inno* 
cence  of  lord  Robert  Dudley  of  the  death  of  his  wife,  as 
he  was  in  her  own  court  at  the  time  it  happened,  which 

'  Burleigh's  State  Papers. 
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had  so  fallen  out  that  neither  his  honour  nor  his  honesty 
were  touched  therein."* 

Notwithstanding  the  honest  warning  of  Throckmorton 
to  his  royal  mistress,  the  favourite  continued  in  close 
attendance  on  her  person.  It  is  related  that  one  of  his 
political  rivals,  who  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
Sussex,  gave  him  a  blow  at  the  council-board,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  queen.  Elizabeth,  who  was  well  fitted  to 
rule  the  stormy  elements  over  which  she  presided,  told 
the  pugnacious  statesman,  that  he  had  forfeited  his  hand, 
in  reference  to  the  law  which  imposed  that  penalty  on 
any  one  who  presumed  to  violate  the  sanctity  oi  the 
court  by  the  commission  of  such  an  outrage.  On  which 
Dudley  rejoined,  ^^  that  he  hoped  her  majesty  would 
suspend  that  sentence  till  the  traitor  had  lost  his  head," 
and  the  matter  went  no  further.  It  is  shrewdly  re- 
marked by  Naunton,  that  this  influential  noble  ever  kept 
clear  from  quarrels  with  the  queen's  kinsmen,  Henry 
Carey  lord  Hunsdon,'  and  sir  Thomas  Sackville,  for  of 
them  he  was  wont  to  say,  "  that  they  were  of  the  tribe 
of  Dan,  and  were  noli  me  tangere*^ 

Among  the  preparations  for  the  Easter  festival,  in 
1560,  queen  Elizabeth  kept  her  Maunday  after  the  old 
Catholic  fashion,  in  her  great  hall,  in  the  court  at  West- 
minster, by  washing  the  feet  of  twenty  poor  women,  and 
then  gave  gowns  to  every  woman,  and  one  of  them  had 
the  royal  robe  in  which  her  majesty  officiated  on  this  oc- 
casion. The  queen  drank  to  every  woman,  in  a  new 
white  cup,  and  then  gave  her  the  cup.  The  same  after- 
noon, in  St.  James's  Park,  she  gave  a  public  alms  of 
two-pence  each  to  upwards  of  two  thousand  poor  men, 
women,  and  children,  botli  whole  and  lame.  The  royal 
gift  was  in  silver  coins,  and  the  value  was  from  sixpence 
to  eight-pence  of  the  present  money.  Nothing  endeared 
the  sovereign  more  to  the  people  than  the  public  exer- 
cise of  these  acts  of  personal  charity,  which  afforded 
them  at  once  a  holiday  and  a  pageant,  making  glad  the 

'  Hardwick  Fkpers,  165. 

'  They  were  both  of  the  Boleyn  blood.     Hunsdon  was  the  son  of  the 
•  queen's  aunt,  Mary  Boleyn ;  Sackville  of  her  great  aunt,  the  sister  of  sir 
Thomas  Boleyn. 
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bearts  of  the  poor  with  a  gift)  to  which  inestimable  value 
vrould  be  attached.  Abject,  indeed,  would  be  the  reci- 
pient of  the  royal  bounty,  who  did  not  preserve  the  fair 
new  coin  to  wear  as  a  precious  amulet  about  the  neck, 
and  to  transmit,  as  a  lucky  heirloom,  to  a  favoured  child, 
in  memorv  of  their  gracious  queen.  There  were  na 
sources  ot  licensed  temptation  to  destroy  the  health  and 
virtues  of  the  working-classes,  in  the  shape  of  gin-palaces, 
under  the  glorious  domestic  government  of  England's 
Elizabeth. 

The  queen  was  careful  to  redress  all  causes  of  disaf- 
fection among  the  operative  classes,  so  that  royalty  should 
be  found  no  burden  to  those,  whom  she  regarded  as  the 
bones  and  sinews  of  the  realm.  In  a  preceding  volume 
of  this  work,  the  extortions  and  robberies  committed  by^ 
the  royal  purveyors,  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign,  have 
been  mentioned,  and  that  to  a  certain  degree  they  were 
still  practised  in  the  early  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  is 
evidenced  by  the  following  humorous  tale,  which  is  re* 
corded  on  the  authority  of  an  eye-witness. 

One  of  her  purveyors  having  been  guilty  of  some 
abuses,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  on  her  majesty's  remove 
to  Greenwich,  a  sturdy  countryman,  watching  the  time 
when  she  took  her  morning  walk  with  the  lords  and 
ladies  of  her  household,  placed  himself  conveniently  for 
catching  the  royal  eye  and  ear,  and  when  he  saw  her 
attention  perfectly  disengaged,  began  to  cry,  in  a  loud 
voice,  "Which  is  the  queen ?"^  Whereupon,  as  her 
manner  was,  she  turned  herself  towards  him,  but  he 
continuing  his  clamorous  question,  she  herself  an- 
swered, "  I  am  your  queen,  what  wouldst  thou  have  with 
me  ?"  "  You,"  rejoined  the  farmer,  archly  gazing  upon 
her  with  a  look  of  incredulity,  not  unmixed  with  admi- 
ration— "  you  are  one  of  the  rarest  women  I  ever  saw, 
and  can  eat  no  more  than  my  daughter  Madge,  who  is 
thought  the  properest  lass  in  our  parish,  though  short  of 
you ;  but  that  queen  Elizabeth  1  look  for,  (}evours  so 
many  of  my  hens,  ducks,  and  capons,  that  I  am  not  able 
to  live."     The  queen,  who  was  exceedingly  indulgent  lo 

'  Osborne's  Traditional  Memoirs  of  Elizabeth. 
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all  suitS)  o£kred  thitmgh  the  medium  of  a  oompliment, 
took  this  homely  admonition  in  good  part,  inquired  the 
purveyor's  name^  and  finding  that  he  had  acted  unth 
great  dishonesty  and  injustice,  caused  condign  punish- 
ment to  be  inflicted  upon  him ;  indeed,  our  author  adds 
that  she  ordered  him  to  be  hanged,  his  ofikice  being  in 
violation  of  a  statute-law  against  such  abuses.' 

Great  hospitality  was  exercised  in  the  palace,  which 
no  stranger  who  had  ostensible  business  there,  from  the 
noble  to  the  peasant,  ever  visited,  it  is  said,  without 
being  invited  to  either  one  table  or  the  other,  according 
to  his  d^ee.  No  wonder  that  Elizabeth  was  a  popular 
sovereign,  and  her  days  were  called  '^  golden." 

In  May,  1560,  the  new  pope  Pius  IV.,  a  prince  of 
the  house  of  Medici,  made  an  attempt  to  win  back 
England,  through  her  queen,  to  the  obedience  of  the 
Roman  see,  by  sending  Parpaglia,  abbot  of  St.  Sa- 
viour, to  the  queen,  with  letters  written  in  the  most 
conciliatory  style,  and  beginning,  <^  dear  daughter  in 
Christ,"  inviting  her  ^'  to  return  into  the  bosom  of 
the  church,"  and  professing  his  readiness  to  do  all 
things  needful  for  the  health  of  her  soul,  and  the  firm 
establishment  of  her  royal  dignity,  and  requesting  her 
to  give  due  attention  to  the  matters  which  would  be 
communicated  by  his  dear  son  Vincent  Parpaglia.  What 
the  papal  concessions  were,  on  which  this  spiritual  treaty 
was  to  be  based,  can  only  be  matter  of  conjecture,  for 
Elizabeth  declined  receiving  the  nuncio,  and  the  separa- 
tion became  final  and  complete.' 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  Elizabeth's  great  and 
glorious  measure  of  restoring  the  English  currency  to 
sterling  value  was  carried  into  effect.  **  A  matter,  in- 
deed, weighty  and  great,"  says  Camden,  <*  which  neither 
Edward  VI.  could,  nor  Mary  durst  attempt,  since  Henry 
YIII.  was  the  first  king  that  ever  caused  copper  to  be 
mingled  with  silver,  to  the  great  disgrace  of  the  kingdom, 
damage  o^  bis  successors  and  people,  and  a  notable 
token  of  his  excessive  expense,  since  his  father  had  left 

'  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Belgns  of  Elizabeth  and  James.     London, 
1658.  '  Camden's  Annals. 
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bim  more  wealthy  than  any  other  king  ever  Irft  his  sue- 
cessorsy  and  likewise  he  had  drawn  abundance  of  money 
by  tbe  means  of  tribute  and  imposts,  besides  all  the  re- 
venues, gifts,  and  goods,  belonging  to  the  monasteries." 

This  mighty  and  beneficial  change,  was  effected  by  the 
enlightened  policy  of  Elizabeth,  without  causing  the 
slightest  inconvenience  or  distress  to  individuak.  The 
old  money  was  called  in,  and  every  person  received  the 
nominal  value  of  the  base  coin,  in  new  sterling  money, 
and  the  government  bore  the  loss,  which  was,  of  course, 
very  heavy,  but  the  people  were  satisfied,  and  their  con^ 
fidence  in  the  good  mith  and  honour  of  the  crown,  richly 
i*epaid  this  great  sovereign  for  the  sacrifice.  She  strictly 
forbade  melting  or  trafficking  with  the  coin  in  any  way — 
a  precaution  the  more  necessary,  inasmuch  as  the  silver 
was  better  and  purer  in  England,  during  her  reign,  than 
in  full  two  hundred  years  before,  and  than  any  that  was 
used  in  any  other  nation  of  Europe  in  her  own  time.' 
The  reformation  of  the  currency  extended  to  Ireland, 
and  the  joy  of  that  distressed  people  was  expressed  in 
the  following  popular  bajlad,  which  has  been  preserved  by 
Simon,  in  his  ^^  Essay  on  Irish  Coins." 

*'  Let  bonfires  shine  in  tvery  place, 
Sing,  and  ring  the  bells  apace. 
And  pray  that  long  may  live  her  grace 
To  be  the  good  queen  of  Ireland. 

''  The  gold  and  silver,  which  was  so  base 
That  no  man  could  endure  it  scarce. 
Is  now  new  coined  with  tier  own  fkee. 
And  made  to  go  current  in  Ireland." 

Well  had  it  been  for  Ireland,  and  England  also,  if  the 
subsequent  policy  of  Elizabeth,  towards  that  portion  of 
her  dominions,  had  been  guided  by  the  same  maternal 
and  equitable  spirit. 

The  gold  coins  of  Elizabetli  are  peculiarly  beautiful, 
they  were  sovereigns,  half-sovereigns,  or  rials,  the  latter 
word  being  a  corruption  from  royals,  nobles,  double- 
nobles,  angels,  half-angels,  pieces  of  an  angel  and  a  half 
and  three  angels,  crowns,  and  half-crowns*     One  pound 

^  Camden, 
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of  gold  was  coined  into  twenty*four  sovereigns,  or  thirty- 
six  nominal  pounds,  for  the  value  of  the  sovereign  was 
thirty  shillings,  the  value  of  the  royal,  fifteen  shillings,  and 
that  of  the  angel,  ten.  On  the  sovereign  appeared  the 
majestic  profile  portrait  of  Elizabeth,  in  armour  and  ruff, 
her  hair  dishevelled  and  flowing  over  her  breast  and 
shoulders,  and  crowned  with  the  imperial  crown  of  England, 
similar  in  form  to  that  worn  by  all  ner  successors,  including 
our  present  fair  and  feminine  liege  lady.  It  is  impossible, 
however,  for  the  lovers  of  the  picturesque  and  graceful  not 
to  regret  the  want  of  taste,  which  induced  the  Tudor 
sovereigns  to  abandon  the  elegant  garland-shaped  diadem 
of  the  Saxon  and  Plantagenet  monarchs  of  Efngland,  for 
the  heavy  double-arched  regal  cap,  which  so  completely 
conceals  the  contour  of  a  finely  shaped  head,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  hair.  The  legend  round  Elizabeth's  sove- 
reign, on  the  side  charged  with  her  bust,  is,  "  Elizabeth 
D.  G.  Ang.  Fra.  et  HiB.  Regina."  Reverse — the  arms 
of  England  and  France.  She  bore  the  latter  at  the 
very  time  she  signed  the  death  doom  of  her  cousin  Mary 
Stuart,  for  quartering  the  first,  .though  entitled  by  her 
descent,  from  Henry  VII.,  to  bear  them,  as  the  duchess 
of  Suffolk,  Frances  Brandon  did,  without  offence.  The 
arms  oh  the  reverse  of  Elizabeth's  sovereign  are  flanked 
by  the  initials  E.  R.,  and  this  inscription  as  defender  of 
the  faith — "  Scutum  Fidei  Proteget  Eam." 

The  double-rose  noble,  which  is  esteemed  the  finest 
of  her  coins,  has  on  one  side,  the  queen  in  her  regal 
costume,  with  crown,  sceptre,  and  ball,  seated  on  her 
throne  with  a  portcullis  at  her  feet,  signifying  her  descent 
from  the  Beauforts ;  same  legend  as  the  sovereign.  On 
the  reverse,  a  large  rose  enclosing  the  royal  arms,  with 
the  motto  chosen  by  Elizabeth  when  her  accession  was 
announced  to  her — "  A  Dno.  Factu.  Est.  Istud.  et 
MiRAB,  OccuL.  Nris" — "  The  Lord  hath  done  it,  and 
it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes." 

Queen  Elizabeth's  silver  money  are  crowns,  half- 
crowns,  shillings,  sixpences,  groats,  three-pences,  two- 
pences,   pennies,   half-pennies,  and   farthings.      There 
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was  no  copper  money  coined  before  the  reign  of  king 
James. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  diiGculties  with  which  she  had 
to  contend,  on  her  accession  to  the  throne,  Elizabeth 
-very  early  assumed  the  proud  position  of  protectress  of 
the  reformed  church,  not  only  in  England,  but  through- 
out the  world.  She  supplied  the  Huguenot  leaders  in 
France  privately  with  arms  and  money,  and  afterwards  * 
openly  with  a  militarv  force,  under  the  command  of  lord 
Robert  Dudley's  eldest  brother,  the  earl  of  Warwick/ 
She  also  extended  her  succour,  secretly,  to  the  Flemish 
Protestants,  and  excited  them  to  resist  the  oppression  of 
their  Spanish  rulers.  The  reformed  party  in  Scotland 
were  in  her  pay,  and  subservient  to  her  will,  although 
her  dislike  to  John  Knox  was  unconquerable,  having 
been  provoked  by  his  abuse  of  the  English  Liturgy,  in 
the  first  place,  and  in  the  second,  by  his  work  entitled, 
*'  First  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  against  the  Monstrous  Re- 
giment (meaning  government)  of  Women."  It  is  true 
that  this  fulmination  was  published  during  her  sister's 
reign,  and  was  more  especially  aimed  against  the  queen- 
regent  of»  Scotland  and  her  daughter,  the  youthful  sove* 
reign  of  that  realm,  but  Elizabeth  considered,  that  the 
hbnour  of  the  whole  sex  was  touched  in  his  book,  and 
that  all  female  monarchs  were  insulted  and  aggrieved  by 
it.  It  was  in  vain,  that  he  endeavoured,  by  personal 
ilattery  to  herself,  to  excuse  his  attack  upon  the  folly  and 
incapacity  of  womankind,  in  general.  He  assured  her, 
"  that  she  was  an  exception  to  the  sweeping  rule  he  had 
laid  down,  that  her  whole  life  had  been  a  miracle,  which 
proved,  that  she  had  been  chosen  by  God,  that  the  office 
which  was  unlawful  to  other  women,  was  lawful  to  her, 
and  that  he  was  ready  to  obey  her  authority;"  but  the 
queen  was  nauseated  with  the  insincerity  of  adulation 
from  such  a  quarter,  and  notwithstanding  the  persuasions 
of  Cecil  and  Throckmorton,  refused  to  permit  him  to  set 
a  foot  in  England  on  any  pretence.* 

On  the  18th  of  January,  1561,  the  first  genuine  English 

'  Camden. 
*  Strype.    Tytler.   Lingard. 
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tragedy,  in  fiv6  aets,  composed  oa  the  ancient  tragic 
model,  with  the  interlude  of  assistant  choruses,  in  lyric 
verse,  mis  performed  before  queen  Elizabeth;  whose 
classic  tastes  must  have  been  much  gratified  by  such  a 
production.  It  was  the  joint  composition  of  her  poetic 
cousin,  sir  Thomas  Sackville,  (who  shared  the  literary 
genius  of  the  Boleyn  £siniily,)  and  Thomas  Norton,  and 
was  called  *'  Ferrexand  Porrex,  or  Gorbaduc."  Probably 
the  quaint  and  impertinent  representation  of  the  whole 
life  and  reign  of  the  royal  Blue-beard,  Henry  VIII., 
which,  it  is  said,  was  among  the  popular  dramatic  pa* 
geants  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VL,  would  have  given  an 
unsophisticated  audience  more  genuine  delight,  than  all 
the  lofty  declamations  of  the  imitator  of  the  Greek  drama. 
Elizabeth  caused  a  stage  to  be  erected  at  Windsor  Castle 
for  the  regular  performance  of  the  di'ama,  with  a  ward- 
robe for  the  actors,  painted  scenes,  and  an  orchestra, 
consisting  of  trumpeters,  luterers,  harpers,  singers,  min- 
strels, viols,  sagbuts,  bagpipes,  domeflads^  rebecks,  and 
flutes, — ^and  very  queer  music  they  must  have  made. 

Queen  Elizabeth  passed  much  of  her  time  at  Wind- 
sor Castle  on  the  spacious  terrace  erected  by  her,  for  a 
summer  promenade,  in  the  north  front  of  the  castle.  She 
generally  walked  for  an  hour  before  dinner,  if  not  pre- 
vented by  wind,  to  which  she  had  a  particular  avei-sion. 
Rain,  if  it  was  not  violent,  was  no  impeidiment  to  her 
daily  exercise,  as  she  took  pleasure  in  walking  under  an 
.whbreUa  in  rainy  weather,  upon  this  commanding  and 
beautiful  spot. 

In  the  neighbouring  park  she  frequently  hunted,  and 
we  have  the  following  testimony,  that  her  feminine  feel- 
ings did  not  prevent  her  from  taking  life  with  her  own 
hand,  as  this  letter,  written  by  Leicester  at  her  command, 
will  testify :— * 

"  To  the  right  faonofrable  and  my  singular  good  lord  my  lord  of  Canter- 
bury's grace,  give  these. 

«  My  lord, 

*'  The.  queen's  migestj  Imaf^  abroad  hunting  yesterday  in  thjc  forest, 

and  having  had  very  good  hap,  beside  great  sport,  she  hath  thought  good 

to  remember  your  grace  with  part  of  her  prey,  and  so  commanded  me  to 

send  you  a  great  fat  stagr  lulled  with  her  men  handi  whicby  because  the 
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weather  was  wet,  and  the  deer  loaiewhat  ehaftd  and  dsDgevous  to  be  car- 
ried so  far  without  some  help,  I  caused  him  to  be  parboUed,for  the  better 
preservation  of  him,  which ,  I  doubt  not,  will  cause  him  to  come  unto  you 
aa  I  would  be  glad  he  sboiild.  So  having  no  other  matter  at  this  present 
to  trouble  your  grace  withal,  I  will  eonmit  you  to  the  Almighty,  and 
with  my  most  hearty  commendations  take  my  leave  in  haste. 

**  Your  grace's  assured, 
«  At  Wioidsor,  this  iiii  of  Septemb^.'  "  R.  Dudlkt." 

While  Elizabeth  kept  court  at  her  natal  palace 
of  Greenwich,  she,  on  St.  George's  day,  celebrated  the 
national  festival  with  great  pomp,  as  the  sovereign  of 
the  order  of  the  Garter,  combining,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  good  old  times,  a  religious  service  with 
the  picturesque  ordinances  of  this  chivalric  institution. 
"All  her  majesty's  chapel  came  through  the  hall  in 
copes,  to  the  number  of  thirty,  singing,  *  O  God  the 
Father,  of  heaven,'  &c.,  the  outward  court  to  the  gate 
being  strewed  with  green  rushes.  After  came  Mr,  Garter, 
and  Mr.  Norroy,  and  Master  Dean  of  the  chapel,  in 
robes  of  crimson  satin,  with  a  red  cross  of  St.  George, 
and  after  eleven  knights  of  the  garter  in  their  robes;  then 
came  the  queen,  the  sovereign  of  the  order,  in  her  robes, 
and  all  the  guard  following,  in  their  rich  coats,  to  the 
chapel.  After  service,  they  returned  through  the  hall  to 
her  grace's  great  chamber.  The  queen  and  the  lords 
then  went  to  dinner,  where  she  was  most  nobly  served, 
and  the  lords,  sitting  on  one  side,  were  served  on  gold 
and  silver.  After  dinner,  were  two  new  knights  elected — 
viz.,  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  lord  Hunsdon."' 

On  the  10th  of  July,  the  queen  came  by  water  to 
the  Tower,  to  visit  her  mints,  where  she  coined  certain 
pieces  of  gold  with  her  own  hand,  and  gave  them  away 
to  those  abowt  her.  Katharine  Parr's  brother,  the  mar- 
quis of  Northampton,  and  her  own  cousin,  lord  Hunsdon, 
each  received  one  of  these  memorable  pieces.  About  five 
she  went  out  at  the  iron  gate,  and  over  Tower-hill,  in 
great  state,  on  horseback,  with  trumpeters,  and  her  gentle- 
men-pensioners, heralds,  Serjeants  at  arms,  gentlemen, 
and  nobles  preceding  her,  lord  Hunsdon  bearing  the 

'  No  other  date,  but  it  must  have  been  before  the  year  1564,  when  he 
was  created  earl  of  Leicester. 
'  Hbt.  Order  of  the  Garter,  by  sir  H.  Nicolas,  voL  i.  p.  189. 
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sword  of  state  before  her  majesty,  and  the  ladies  riding 
after  her.  In  this  order,  the  maiden  monarch  and  her 
train  proceeded  by  the  way  of  Aldgate,  down  Hounds- 
ditch  and  Hog-lane,'  places  little  accustomed,  now,  to 
behold  royal  equestrian  processions,  with  gorgeous  dames 
and  courtly  gallants,  sweeping  in  jewelled  pomp  through 
those  narrow,  dusky  streets;  but  Elizabeth,  whose  ma- 
ternal progenitors  had  handled  the  mercer's  yard  and 
wieldea  the  civic  mace,  was  peculiarly  the  queen  of  the 
city  of  London,  where  she  was  always  hailed  with  enthu- 
siastic affection.  As  long  as  the  Tower  was  a  royal  resi- 
dence, our  sovereigns  did  not  entirely  confine  the  sunshine 
of  their  presence  to  the  western  quarter  of  the  metropolis, 
but  gave  the  city,  in  turn,  a  share  of  the  glories  of 
regality.  Elizabeth  and  her  train,  on  the  above  occasion, 
proceeded,  we  are  told,  through  the  fields  to  the  Charter- 
house, the  splendid  residence  of  the  lord  North,  where 
she  reposed  herself  till  the  14th,  when  Burleigh  has  noted 
in  his  diary  the  following  entry : — '*  The  queen  supped 
at  my  house  in  Strand  (the  Savoy),  before  it  was  finished, 
and  she  came  by  the  fields  from  Christ-church."  Here 
her  council  waited  on  her  grace,  with  many  lords,  knights, 
and  ladies.  Great  cheer  was  made  till  midnight,  when 
she  rode  back  to  the  Charter-house,  where  she  lay  that 
night. 

The  next  day,  Elizabeth  set  forth  on  her  summer  pro- 
gress into  Essex  and  Suffolk.  All  the  streets  of  the  city, 
through  which  she  was  to  pass,  were  freshly  sanded  and 
gravelled,  and  the  houses  hung  with  cloth  of  arras,  rich 
carpets,  and  silk;  but  Cheapside,  then  proverbially 
called  the  Golden  Chepe,  made  a  display  of  magnifi- 
cence in  honour  of  the  passage  of  the  sovereign,  which 
we  should  vainly  look  for  in  tnese  days  of  flimsy  luxury, 
being  hung  with  cloth  of  gold  and  silver,  and  velvets 
of  all  colours.^  All  the  crafts  of  London  were  ranged  in 
their  liveries  from  St.  Michael  the  Quern  as  far  as 
Aldgate.  The  aldermen,  in  their  scarlet  robes,  had  a 
distinguished  place  in  the  royal  procession,  nearer  to  her 
majesty's  person  than  her  nobles  and  officers  of  state, 
.  *  Nichols'  Progresses.  *  Ibid. 
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save  my  lord  Hunsdon^  who  bore  the  sword  of  state  be- 
fore her,  and  was  immediately  preceded  by  the  lord 
mayor,  who  bore  the  sceptre.  At  Whitechapel,  the 
lord  mayor  and  aldermen  took  their  leave  of  her  grace, 
and  she  proceeded  on  her  way  towards  Essex,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  lodged  that  night  at  Wansted-house, 
in  tne  forest.'  On  the  i9th  of  July,  Elizabeth  reached 
Ingatestone,  the  seat  of  sir  William  Petre,  one  of  her 
secretaries  and  privy  councillors.  She  had  had  the  wis* 
dom,  as  well  as  the  magnanimity,  to  overlook  his  former 
inimical  proceedings  in  the  time  of  her  advei*sity,  regard-^ 
ing  them  probably  as  political  rather  than  personal  of* 
fences.  She  remainea  at  his  house  two  days,  and  then 
passed  on  to  Newhall,  one  of  the  seats  of  her  maternal 
grandfather,  sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  where  Henry  VIII. 
had  ofttimes  visited,  and  wooed  her  fair,  ill-fated  mother^ 
during  the  fervour  of  his  passion.  Over  the  portal,  the 
words,  Viva  Elizabethan  and  a  complimentary  Italian 
quatrain,  still  bear  record  of  her  visit. 

She  visited  Colchester  during  this  progress,'  and 
arrived  at  Harwich,  August  2nd,  where  sne  enjoyed 
the  sea  breezes  for  several  days,  and  was  so  well 
pleased  with  the  entertainment  she  received,  that  she 
inquired  of  the  mayor  and  corporation  if  she  could  do 
anything  for  them.  They  returned  humble  thanks  to 
her  majesty,  but  said,  ^^  they  did  not  require  anything  at 
that  time."  When  the  queen  departed,  she  looked  back 
at  Harwich,  with  a  smile,  and  said,  '^  A  pretty  town,  and 
wants  nothing." ' 

Her  majesty  arrived  at  Ipswich,  August  6th,  the  in- 
habitants of  which,  like  the  other  towns  through  which 
she  passed,  had  been  assessed  for  the  expenses  of  her 
entertainment.  She  found  great  fault  with  the  clergy 
for  not  wearing  the  surplice,  and  the  general  want 
of  order  observed  in  the  celebration  of  divine  service. 

.  ^  Nichols'  Progresses. 

*  Queen  Elizal^th  relished  the  Colchester  oysters  80  greatly,  which  she 
probably  tasted  for  the  first  time  during  her  visit  to  the  town,  that  they 
were  afterwards  sent  for  by  horse- loads  by  the  purveyors  of  the  royal 
table. — Corporation  Records  of  Colchester. 
'  Taylor's  History  of  Harwich. 
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The  bishop  of  Norwich,  himself,  came  in  for  a  share  of 
the  censure  of  the  rojal  governess  of  the  church,  fer  his 
remissness,  and  for  winking  at  schismatic&  Above  all^ 
she  expressed  her  dislike  <^  the  marriage  of  the  clergy, 
and  that  in  cathedrals  and  colleges  there  were  so  many 
wives  and  children,  which  she  said,  was  **  contrary  to  the 
intention  of  the  founders,  and  much  tending  to  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  studies  of  those  who  were  placed  there."* 
She  even  proceeded  to  issue  an  order,  on  the  9th  of 
August,  addressed  to  the  archbi^iop  of  Canterbury  for 
his  province,  and  to  the  archbishop  of  York  for  his,  for- 
bidding the  resort  of  women  to  the  lodgings  of  cathedrals 
or  collies  on  any  pretence.  Her  indignation  at  the 
nmrriage  of  her  bishops  carried  her  almost  beyond  the 
bounds  of  delicacy,  and  when  archbishop  Paricer  remon- 
strated with  her  on  what  he  called,  the  ^>  Popish  tendency," 
of  a  prohibition,  which  was  peculiarly  offensive  to  him  as 
a  married  man,  she  told  him,  ^^she  repented  of  havii^ 
made  any  married  bishops,"  and  even  spoke  with  con- 
tempt of  the  institution  of  matrimony  altogether.^  It  is 
well  known,  that  the  first  time  the  queen  nonoured  the 
archiepisoopal  palace  with  a  visit — on  which  occs^ion  an 
enormous  expense,  and  immense  trouble  and  fatigue,  had 
been  incurred  by  the  primate  and  his  wife — ^instead  of  the 
gracious  words  of  acknowledgment,  which  the  latter  natu- 
rally expected  to  receive  at  parting  from  the  royal  guest, 
her  majesty  repaid  her  dutiful  attention  with  the  follow- 
ing insult : — "  And  you,"  said  she,  *'  madam  I  may  not 
call  you,  mistress  I  am  ashamed  to  call  you,  and  so  I 
know  not  what  to  call  you ;  but,  howsoever,  I  thank 
you."» 

Elizabeth  looked  as  sourly  on  bishops'  daughters  as 
she  did  on  their  wives;  and  having  heard  that  Pilkingtoo, 
bishop  of  Dcn*ham,  had  given  his  daughter  in  marriase 
a  fortune  of  10,000/.,  equal  to  the  portion  bequeathed  by 
her  father,  Henry  VHI.,  to  her  and  to  her  sister,  she 
scotched  the  see  of  Durham  of  a  thousand  a  year,  and 
devoted  the  money  to  her  garrison  at  Berwick.* 

>  Strype's  Parker,  p.  106.  »  Strf  pe.  •  Ibid.  *  lisd. 
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During  her  majesty's  sojourn  at  Ipswich,  the  court 
was  thrown  into  the  greatest  consternation  by  the  dis- 
covery that  the  lady  Katharine  Gray,  sister  to  the  un-> 
fortunate  lady  Jane,  was  on  the  point  of  becoming  a 
mother,  having  contracted  a  clandestine  marriage  with 
Edward  earl  of  Hertford,  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  pro* 
tector  Somerset.  The  matter  was  the  more  serious, 
because  the  young  lady,  was  not  only  of  the  blood-royal, 
but,  as  the  eldest  surviving  daughter  of  Frances  Brandon, 
to  whose  posterity  the  regal  succession  stood  entailed  by 
the  will  of  Henry  VHI.,  regarded  by  the  party  opposed 
to  the  hereditary  claim  of  Mary  queen  oi  Scots  as  the 
heiress  presumptive  to  the  throne.  Lady  Katharine 
held  an  office  in  the  queen's  chamber,  which  kept  her  in 
constant  attendance  on  her  majesty's  person,  but  having 
listened  to  the  secret  addresses  of  the  man  of  her  heart, 
love  inspired  her  with  ingenuity  to  elude  the  watchful- 
ness of  the  court.  One  day,  excusing  herself,  under 
pretence  of  sickness,  from  attending  her  royal  mistress  to 
the  chase,  she  employed  the  time,  not  like  her  accom- 
plished sister,  the  unfortunate  lady  Jane  Gray,  in  reading 
jPlato,  but  in  hastening  with  lady  Jane  Seymour,  one  of 
the  maids  of  honour,  the  sister  of  her  lover,  to  his  house, 
where  lady  Jane  Seymour  herself  procured  the  priest, 
who  joined  their  hands  in  marriage.  Hertford  left 
England  the  next  day ;  lady  Jane  Seymour  died  in  the 
following  March,  and  thus  poor  lady  Katharine  was  left 
to  meet  the  consequences  of  her  stolen  nuptials.  The 
queen,  forgetful  of  her  own  love  passages,  when  princess, 
with  the  late  lord  admiral,  uncle  to  this  very  Hertford) 
and  the  disgraceful  disclosures  which  had  been  made 
in  king  Edward's  privy  council,  scarce  ten  years  i^, 
treated  the  unfortunate  couple  with  the  greatest  seve- 
rity. Her  premier,  Cecil,  whose  cold  heart  appears, 
at  all  times,  inaccessible  to  the  tender  impulses  of  sjrm- 
pathy  for  beauty  in  distress,  in  a  letter  to  the  earl  <^ 
Sussex,  sums  up  the  leading  circumstances,  as  far  as 
they  had  then  proceeded,  in  this  piteous  romance  of 
royal  history,  in  the  following  laconic  terms :  '*  The 
10th  of  this,  at  Ipswich,  was  a  great  mishap  discovered." 
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After  naming  the  situation  of  the  unfortunate  lady 
Katharine,  in  the  coarsest  language,  he  adds,  ^^  as  she 
saith,  by  the  earl  of  Hertford,  who  is  in  France.  She 
is  committed  to  the  Tower ;  he  is  sent  for*  She  saith 
that  she  was  married  to  him  secretly  before  Christmas 
last." 

The  reader  will  remember,  that  the  father  of  the 
husband  of  lady  Katharine  Gray  was  the  first  great 
patron  of  this  climbing  statesman,  and  herself  the  sister 
of  the  illustrious  victim  whom  he  had  acknowledged  as 
his  sovereign.  "  The  queen's  majesty,"  pursues  he, 
<'  doth  well,  thanked  be  God,  although  not  well  quieted 
with  the  mishap  of  the  lady  Katharine."  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  unfortunate  sister  of  lady  Jane  Gray,  in  her 
terror  and  distres%  fled  to  the  chamber  of  the  brother  of 
lord  Guildford  Dudley,  lord  Robert,  and  implored  him 
to  use  his  powerful  intercession  with  their  royal  mistress 
in  her  behalf.  The  politic  courtier  cared  not  to  remind 
the  queen  of  his  family  connexion  with  those,  who  had 
endeavoured  to  supplant  her  in  the  royal  succession ;  and 
lady  Katharine  was  hurried  to  the  Tower^  where  she 
brought  forth  a  fair  young  son.  Her  husband,  on  his 
return,  was  also  incarcerated  in  the  Tower.  They  were 
in  separate  prison  lodgings,  but  he  found  means  to  visit 
his  wedded  love,  in  her  affliction.  She  became  the 
mother  of  another  child,  for  which  offence  he  was  fined 
in  the  star  chamber  20,000/.,  the  marriage  having  been 
declared  null  and  void,  as  the  sister  of  Hertford,  lady 
Jane,  the  only  efficient  witness,  was  no  more.  Elizabeth 
was  obdurate  in  her  resentment  to  her  unfortunate 
cousin;  and,  disregarding  all  her  pathetic  letters   for 

Eardon  and  pity,  kept  her  in  durance  apart  from  her 
usband  and  children,  till  she  was  released  by  death, 
after  seven  years  of  doleful  captivity.'  Her  real  crime 
was  being  the  sister  of  lady  Jane  Grav,  which  queen 
Maryjiad  overlooked,  but  Elizabeth  could  not;  yet  lady 
Katharine  was  a  Protestant. 

After  Elizabeth  had  relentlessly  despatched  her  hapless 
cousin  to  the  Tower,  she  proceeded  on  her  festive  pro- 

'  See  Ellis*  Letters  of  English  History.     Camden.    Mackintosh. 
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gress  to  Smallbridge  House^  in  Suffolk,  the  seat  of  Mr. 
\Valdegrave9  a  catholic  gentleman,  who  with  his  lady 
and  some  others^  had  been  committed  to  the  Tower  for 
recusancy.  He  was  at  that  very  time  a  prisoner  there, 
and  there  died,  on  the  first  of  the  following  September. 
From  thence  she  passed  on  to  Helmingham  Hall,  the 
fair  abode  of  sir  Lionel  ToUemache,  then  sheriff  for 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  honoured  him  by  standing 
godmother  to  his  heir,  and  left  the  ebony  lute,  inlaid 
with  ivory  and  gems,  on  which  she  was  accustomed  to 
play,  as  a  present  for  the  mother  of  the  babe.  This  relic, 
which  has  the  royal  initials  "  E.  R."  is  carefully  preserved 
by  the  family,  and  proudly  exhibited  among  the  treasures 
of  Helmingbam  Hall.  It  was  a  customary  thing  for  a 
king  or  queen  of  England  to  leave  some  trifling  per* 
sonal  possession,  as  a  memorial  of  the  royal  visit  at  every 
mansion  where  majesty  was  entertained.  Hence,  so  many 
embroidered  gloves,  rans,  books  of  devotion,  and  other 
traditionary  relics  of  this  mighty  queen  are  shewn 
in  different  old  families,  with  whom  she  was  a  guest 
during  her  numerous  progresses.  She  returned  through 
Herttordshire  this  year,  and  revisited  the  abode  of  her 
childhood,  Enfield  House ;  and  on  the  22nd  of  Septem- 
ber came  from  Enfield  to  London.  She  was  so  nume* 
rously  attended  on  her  homeward  route,  that  from 
Islington  to  London,  all  the  hedges  and  ditches  were 
levelled  to  clear  the  way  for  her ;  and  such  were  the  glad- 
ness and  affection  manifested  by  the  loyal  concourse  of 
people  who  came  to  meet  and  welcome  her,  "  that,"  says 
the  contemporary  chronicler,  "  it  was  night  ere  she  came 
over  Saint  Giles's  in  the  Fields." 

Before  Elizabeth  left  town  on  her  late  progress,  the 
widowed  queen  of  Scots,  after  the  death  of  her  consort, 
Francis  II.  of  France,  sent  her  French  mmister, 
D'Oisell,  to  ask  her  for  a  safe  conduct  to  pass  into  Scot- 
land, either  by  sea,  or,  if  compelled  by  indisposition  or 
danger,  to  land  in  England,  and  travel  without  let  or 
hindrance  to  her  own  realm. 

It  had  been  considered  the  height  of  inhumanity  m 
that  brutal  monarch,  Henry  VII L,  when  he  denied  a 
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like  requestf  which  had  been  proposed  i  to  him  in  behalf 
of  the  bride  of  bis  nephew  James  v.,  the  beautiful  Mary 
of  Lorraine,  whom  he  had  passionately  desired  for  his 
own  wife ;  but  that  one  lady  should  refuse  so  small  an 
aooommodation  to  another,  had  certainly  not  been  anti- 
cipated. Elisabeth,  however,  acted  like  the  true 
daughter  of  Henry  YIII.  on  this  occasion,  for  though 
D'Oisell  presented  the  queen  of  Scotland's  request  in 
writing,  sue  delivered  her  answer  to  him  in  thie  negative 
at  a  crowded  court,  with  a  loud  voice  and  angry  counte- 
nance, observing,  <<  that  the  queen  of  Scots  should  ask 
no  favours  till  she  had  ratified  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh.^' 

When  this  discourtesy  was  reported  to  the  youthful 
sovereign  of  Scotland,  and  dowager  of  France,  then  only 
in  her  nineteenth  year,  she  sent  tor  the  English  ambassa- 
dor^ Throckmorton ;  and  having,  in  the  first  place,  to 
mark  her  own  attention  to  the  oHiventional  forms 
observed,  even  by  hostile  princes,  in  their  personal  rela- 
tions towards  each  other,  waved  her  hand  as  a  signal  to 
the  company  to  withdraw  out  of  hearing,  she  addressed 
to  him  a  truly  queenly  comment  on  the  insult  that  had 
been  offered  to  her,  on  the  part  of  his  royal  mistress.' 

^^  My  lord  ambassador,"  said  she,  ^^  as  I  know  not 
how  far  I  may  be  transported  by  passion,  I  like  not  to 
have  so  many  witnesses  of  mine  infirmity,  as  the  queen 
your  mistress  had,  when  she  talked,  not  long  since,  with 
monsieur  D'Oisell.  There  is  nothing  that  doth  more 
grieve  me  than  that  I  did  so  forget  myself,  as  to  have 
asked  of  her  a  favour,  which  I  could  well  have  done 
without.  I  came  here,  in  defiance  of  the  attempts  made 
by  her  brother  Edward  to  prevent  me,  and,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  I  will  return  without  her  leave.  It  is  well  known 
that  I  have  friends  and  allies  who  have  power  to  assist 
me,  but  I  chose  rather  to  be  indebted  to  her  friendship. 
If  she  choose,  she  may  have  me  for  a  loving  kinswoman 
and  useful  nei^bour;  for  I  am  not  going  lo  practise 
against  her  with  her  subjects,  as  she  has  done  with  mine, 
yet  I  know  there  be  in  her  realm  those,  that  like  not  of 

^  Camden.     Chalmers.     D'Oisell's  Report^  State  Paper  Office. 
'  Throckmorton's  Letter  to  Queen  £lizabeth,  apud  Cabala. 
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the  present  state  of  things.  The  queen  says,  I  am  young, 
and  lack  experience :  I  confess  I  am  younger  than  she  is, 
yet  I  know  how  to  carry  myself  lovingly  and  justly  with 
my  friends,  and  not  to  cast  any  word  against  her,  which 
may  be  unworthy  of  a  queen  and  a  kinswoman  ;  and,  by 
her  permission,  I  am  as  much  a  queen  as  herself,  and  can 
carry  my  courage  as  high,  as  she  knows  how  to  do.  She 
hath  heretofore  assisted  my  subjects  against  me;  and 
now  that  I  am  a  widow,  it  may  be  thought  strange  that 
she  would  hinder  me  in  returning  to  my  own  country." 
Mary,  then,  in  a  few  words  stated  that  the  late  king,  her 
hnsbuid,  had  objected  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh ; 
that  while  be  lived,  she  was  bound  to  act  by  his  advice ; 
and  now  her  uncles  had  referred  her  to  her  own  council, 
asd  the  states  of  Scotland,  for  advice  in  a  matter  in 
whidi  tb^,  as  peers  of  France,  had  no  voice ;  and  she 
was  too  young  and  inexperienced  to  decide  of  herself, 
ev^i  if  it  had  been  proper  that  she  should  do  so. 

Throckmorton,  in  reply,  adverted  to  the  old  offence 
of  Mary  and  her  late  husband,  having  assumed  the  tide 
and  arms  of  England.  ^  But,"  rejoinol  the  young  queen, 
with  great  fiaweti,  "  my  late  lord  and  fadier  king  Henry, 
and  the  king  my  late  lord  and  husband,  would  have  it 
so.  I  was  then*  under  their  commandment,  as  you  know, 
and  since  their  death  I  have  neither  borne  the  arms,  nor 
used  the  style  of  England.''^ 

The  attempt  of  Elizabeth  to  intercept  and  capture  the 
youthful  widow,  on  her  voyage  to  Scotland,  has  been  con- 
tested by  some  able  writers  of  the  present  day ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  traitors,  Lethington  and  Murray,  coun- 
selled the  English  cabinet  to  that  step.'  An  English 
squadron  was,  at  this  critical  juncture,  sent  into  the  north 
sea,  under  pretext  of  protecting  the  fishers  from  pirates; 
and  Cecil,  in  his  letter  to  Sussex,  after  stating  tne  fiict, 
significantly  observes,  **  I  think  they  will  be  sorry  to  see 
her  pass,**  The  royal  voya^r  passed  the  English  ships 
in  saf^y,  under  the  cover  of  the  thick  fog;,  but  they  cap- 
tured one  vessel,  in  which  was  the  young  earl  of  E^linton, 
and  carried  him  into  an  English  port.     On  finding  th^ir 

^  Throckmorton's  Letter  to  Elizabeth^  in  Cabala.        '  Csmden.  Tytler* 
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mistake,  they  relinquished  the  prize ;  and  apologised  for 
the  blunder  they  had  cx)inmitted.^  Safe  conduct  having 
been  peremptorily  denied  to  Mary,  by  Elizabeth,  it  was 
impossible  for  her  to  place  any  other  construction  on  the 
seizure  of  one  of  her  convoy,  than  the  very  natural  one 
she  did*  Elizabeth,  however,  without  waiting  to  be 
accused,  proceeded  to  justify  herself  from  so  unkind  an 
imputation,  in  a  formal  letter  to  her  royal  kinswoman,  in 
which  she  says,  ^^It  seemeth  that  report  hath  been  made 
to  you,  that  we  had  sent  out  our  admiral  with  our  fleet  to 
impede  your  passage.  Your  servants  know  how  false 
this  is.  We  have  only  at  the  desire  of  the  king  of  Spain, 
sent  two  or  three  small  barks  to  sea,  in  pursuit  of  certain 
Scotch  pirates.'" 

The  young  queen  of  Scotland  accepted  the  explanation 
with  great  courtesy,  and  though  perfectly  aware  of  the 
intrigues  that  had  been,  and  continued  to  be,  practised 
against  her  in  her  own  court  by  Elizabeth,  she  pursued 
an  amicable  and  conciliatory  policy  towards  her,  entered 
into  a  friendly  correspondence,  and  expressed  the 
greatest  desire  for  a  personal  interview.  Mary's  youngest 
uncle,  the  grand  prior  of  France^  who  had  accompanied 
her  to  Scotland — a  bold  military  ecclesiastic  of  the  class 
of  Walter  Scott's  Brian  de  Bois  Guilbert,  asked  and 
obtained  leave  to  visit  the  court  of  England,  on  his  return 
to  France.'  He  was  a  victorious  admiral,  and  was  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  French  navy,  and,  being  the 
handsomest  and  the  most  audacious,  of  his  handsome 
and  warlike  race,  probably  felt  no  alarm  at  the  possi* 
bility  of  being  detained  by  the  maiden  queen.  He  was, 
in  fact,  the  sort  of  paladin  likely  to  captivate  Elizabeth, 
who  became  animated  with  a  livelier  spirit  of  coquetry 
than  usual,  at  the  sight  of  him,  and  soon  treated  him  with 

f'eat  familiarity.     '^I  have  often  heard  the  queen  of 
ngland  address  him  thus,"  says  Brantome:  "Ah,  mon 
Prieur,  I  love  you  much  ;*  but  I  hate  that  brother  Guise 

*  Tyt\er*s  Scotland.  '  Robertson*s  Appendix. 

'  Probably  early  in  September,  1561,  as  he  had  landed  hia  niece,  Mary 
queen  of  Scots,  in  the  middle  of  August,  at  Leith. 
•    *  <*  Je  vous  aime  fort,"  are  the  words  Brantome  uses.     Les  Hommes 
XUustres,  2ttd  part,  p.  399. 
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of  yours,  who  tore  from  me  my  town  of  Calais."  He 
danced  more  than  once  with  her,  for  she  danced  much- 
all  sorts  of  dances. 

*VThe  testimony  of  an  eye-witness,"  says  a  modem 
French  biographer,  **  can  never  be  useless  or  devoid  of 
interest,  when,  like  the  pigeon  of  La  Fontaine,  he  can 
truly  say — 

^  J*etais  la,  telle  chose  m'adfint.*'* 

Such  was  the  testimony  of  the  chivalrous  biographer, 
Brantome,  who  with  more  than  a  hundred  other  gentle- 
men of  rank,  in  attendance  on  the  grand  prior  and  con- 
stable of  France,  were  guests  at  the  courts  of  England 
and  France,  and  saw  and  spoke  to  both  the  island  queens, 
when  in  the  height  of  their  beauty  and  prosperity.  Next 
to  female  dress,  a  Frenchman  is  the  most  sedulous  critic 
on  female  beauty ;  and,  surely,  Brantome  bears  witness 
that,  at  twenty-seven,  Elizabeth  possessed  a  considerable 
share  of  personal  charms.  "  This  queen  gave  us  all  one 
evening,"  says  he,  *'a  supper,  in  a  grand  room  hung 
round  with  tapestry,  representing  the  parable  of  the  ten 
virgins  of  the  Evangelists.  When  the  banquet  was  done, 
there  came  in  a  ballet  of  her  maids  of  honour,  whom  she 
had  dressed  and  ordained  to  represent  the  same  virgins.* 
Some  of  them  had  their  lamps  burning,  and  full  of  oil; 
and  some  of  them  carried  lamps  which  were  empty ;  but 
all  their  lamps  were  silver,  most  exquisitely  chased  and 
wrought ;  and  the  ladies  were  very  pretty,  well  behaved, 
and  very  well  dressed.  They  came  in  the  course  of  the 
ballet,  and  prayed  us  French  to  dance  with  them,  and 
even  prevailed  on  the  queen  to  dance,  which  she  did 
with  much  grace,  and  right  royal  majesty;  for  she' pos- 
sessed then  no  little  beauty  and  elegance." 

**  She  told  the  constable  of  France,  "  that  of  all  the 
monarchs  of  the  earth,  she  had  had  the  greatest  wish  to 
behold  his  late  master,  king  Henry  II.,  on  account  of 
his  warlike  renown.     He  had  sent  me  word,"  pursued 

'  Brantome,  Les  Hommes  Illustr^Si  second  partie,  p.  60.  He  mentions 
the  tapestry  of  the  ten  virgms  in  another  of  his  historical  recollections..  It 
is  probable  that  this  fete  was  at  the  celebration  of  her  birthday,  Septem- 
ber 7th — that  the  grand  chamber  was  at  Greenwich  Palace,  the  roona! 
queen  Eljzab^th  was  born  in,  which  was  hung  with  such  tapestry. 
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die,  <<  that  we  ^ould  meet  very  soon,  and  I  had  com- 
manded my  galleys  to  be  made  ready  to  pass  to  France, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  seeing  him*^'  The  constable 
replied^  '^  Madame,  I  am  certain  you  would  have  been 
well  pleased  with  him,  if  you  had  seen  him,  for  his  tem- 

fer  and  tastes  would  have  suited  yours,  and  he  would 
ave  been  charmed  with  your  pleasant  manners,  and 
Kvely  humour;  he  would  have  given  you  an  honourable 
welcome,  and  very  good  cheer." 

^'  There  are  at  present  alive,  besides  the  constable," 
continues  Brantome,  ^'M.  de  Guiche,  M.  de  Castel- 
nau,  Languedoc,  and  M.  de  Beloiz,  besides  myself,  who 
heard  queen  Elizabeth  speak  thus;  and  we  all  right  well 
remember  her,  as  she  was  then.^ 

It  has  been  customary  for  the  learned  chroniclers  of 
Elizabeth's  life  and  reign,  from  Camden  downwards,  to 
diverge  at  this  period  of  her  annals  into  the  affairs  of 
Scotland,  and  for  the  succeeding  seven  years  to  follow 
the  fortunes  of  the  fair  ill-fated  M^ry  Stuart,  rather  than 
those  of  our  mighty  Tudor  queen,  who  is  certainly  a 
character  of  sufficient  importance  to  occupy  at  all  times 
the  foreground  of  her  own  history. 

It  is,  however,  requisite  to  point  out  the  first  germ  of 
the  personal  ill-will  so  long  nourished  by  Elizabeth 
against  Mary.  This  seems  to  have  arisen  frpm  the  evil 
report  brought  by  Mrs.  Sands,  Elizabeth's  former  maid 
of  honour,  when  she  returned  from  France,  at  the  acces- 
sion of  her  royal  mistress.  The  exile  of  this  lady  has 
already  been  mentioned.  As  she  was  forced  from  Eliza- 
beth's service  on  account  of  her  zeal  for  the  protestant 
religion,  it  was  not  very  probable  that  she  would  be 
admitted  to  the  confidence  of  Mary  Stuart,  who  was 
then  queen  consort  of  France.  Yet  Mrs.  Sands  affirmed 
that  queen  Elizabeth  was  never  mentioned  by  Mary 
without  scorn  and  contempt.  ^  Such  was  the  beginning 
of  that  hatred  which  never  diminished  while  the  troubled 
existence  of  Mary  Stuart  continued. 

Elizabeth  was  too  deeply  skilled  in  the  r^nal  science, 
not  to  be  aware,  that  a  country  is  never  so  sure  of  enjoy- 

'  State  Paper  in  Cecil's  bandwritiiig,  Sadler  Papers,  toI.  U 
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ing  the  blessings  of  peace,  as  when  prepared  for  war,  and 
therefore,  her  principal  care  was  bestowed  in  providing 
her  realm  with  the  means  of  defaiee.  Gunpowder  was 
first  manufactured  by  her  orders  and  encouragement  in 
England;  which  all  her  predecessors  had  contented 
themselves  with  purchasing  abroad.  She  sent  for  en- 
gineers, and  furnished  regular  arsenals  in  all  fortified 
towns  along  the  coast  and  the  Scottish  borders,  in- 
creased the  garrison  of  Berwick,  and  caused  a  fort  to  be 
built  on  the  banks  o£  the  Medway,  near  Upnor,  where 
the  ships  should  ride  in  shelter,  and  increas^  the  wages 
of  the  mariners  and  soldiers,  to  encourage  them  to  serve 
her  well.^  She  not  only  caused  ships  of  war  to  be  built 
for  the  increase  of  her  navy,  but  she  encouraged  the 
wealthy  inhabitants  of  sea-ports  to  emulate  her  example ; 
so  that,  instead  of  luring,  as  her  &ther  and  others  of  her 

{predecessors  had  done,  ships  from  the  Hans  towns  and 
talian  republics,  she  was,  in  the  fourth  year  of  her  reign, 
able  to  put  to  sea  a  fleet  with  twenty  thousand  men  at 
arms.  Strangers  named  her  the  queen  of  the  sea^  and 
the  north  star — ^her  own  subjects  proudly  styled  her  the 
restorer  of  naval  glory,' 

'  Camden.  '  Ibid. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Elizabeth's  persecations  of  Konconfonnists — Her  visit  to  St  Paul's— Dis- 
pleasure with  the  dean — New  year's  gift — Predictions  of  her  death — 
Parliament  petitions  her  to  marry  or  declare  her  successor — Her  irrita- 
bility— Stte  prevents  the  queen  of  Scots'  marriage — Her  letter  to 
Warwick — Her  Cambridge  progress— Offers  Robert  Dudley's  hand  to 
the  queen  of  Scots — Creates  him  earl  of  Leicester— Levity  of  her  beha- 
viour— Marriage  offer  of  Charles  IX.— Discourses  of  Leicester  and 
French  ambassadors — Elizabeth  imprisons  lady  Mary  Gray — Takes 
offence  with  Leicester — Her  favour  to  Cecilia  of  Sweden — The  queen 
gives  Leicester  hopes — Her  irresolution — Her  manner  of  receiving  the 
sacrament — Cruelty  to  Heath — Her  deceitful  treatment  of  the  Scotch 
rebels — Renewal  of  matrimonial  negotiations  with  the  archduke 
Charles— Hopes  and  fears  of  Leicester — Elizabeth's  vexation  at  the 
birth  of  Mary  Stuart's  son — Visit  to  the  University  of  Oxford — Tries 
to  cut  short  Dr.  Westphaling's  oration— His  pertinacity — Her  whimsical 
reproof— Dispute  with  parliament — Her  encouragement  of  alchemists 
and  conjurors — Adventures  with  Dr.  Dee — Her  patronage  of  him — 
Her  wardrobe — Remonstrates  with  Mary  Stuart — Her  letter  to  Cathe- 
rine de  Medicis — Description  of  the  archduke  Charles — Arrival  of 
Mary  queen  of  Scots  in  England — Crooked  policy  of  Elizabeth — Con- 
ferences at  York— Norfolk's  suspected  correspondence  with  Mary — 
Elizabeth's  reply  to  Lady  Lenox. 

The  evidences  of  history  prove  that  religious  persecu- 
tion generates  faction,  and  lends  the  most  formidable 
weapons  to  the  disaffected  by  dignifying  treason  with  the 
name  of  piety.  Thus  was  it  in  the  Pilgrimage  of 
Grace,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.;  with  Kelt's  rebellion, 
in  that  of  Edward  VI. ;  and  the  Wyatt  insurrection,  in 
that  of  Mary.  Whether  under  the  rival  names  of  Catholic 
or  Protestant,  the  principle  was  the  same,  and  the  crown 
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of  martyrdom  was  claimed,  by  the  sufferer  for  conscience- 
sake,  of  either  party. 

The  experience  of  the  religious  struggles,  in  the  last 
three  reigns,  had  failed  to  teach  Elizabeth  the  futility  of 
monarchs  attempting  to  make  their  opinions,  on  theolo- 
gical matters,  a  rule  for  the  consciences  of  their  subjects. 
Her  first  act  of  intolerance  was  levelled  against  the  ana- 
baptists, by  the  publication  of  an  edict,  in  which  they 
and  other  heretics,  whether  foreign  or  native,  were  en- 
joined to  depart  the  realm  within  twenty  days,  on  pain 
of  imprisonment  and  forfeiture  of  goods,^  Subsequently, 
in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  establish  uniformity  of  worship 
throughout  the  realm,  she  treated  her  dissenting  sub- 
jects, of  all  classes,  with  great  severity,  as  well  as  those  who 
adhered  to  the  tenets  of  the  church  of  Rome.  The  at- 
tempt to  force  persons  of  opposite  opinions  to  a  reluctant 
conformity  with  the  newly-established  ritual  rendered  it 
distasteful  to  many,  who  would  probably,  if  left  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  own  discretion,  have  adopted  it,  in  time,  as 
the  happy  medium  between  the  two  extremes  of  Rome  and 
Geneva.  In  Ireland,  coercive  measures  were  followed  by 
disaffection  and  revolt,  and  opened  the  door  to  plots  and 
perpetual  enterprises  against  the  queen's  person  and  go- 
vernment both  from  foreign  powers,  and  those  within  her 
own  realm,  who  were  desirous  of  being  governed  by  a 
sovereign  of  their  own  creed. 

On  the  first  day  of  1562,  the  queen  went  in  state  to  St. 
Paul's  cathedral.  The  dean,  having  notice  of  her  inten- 
tion, had  been  at  some  pains  and  great  expense  in  orna- 
menting a  prayer-book  with  beautiful  prints,  illustrative 
of  the  history  of  the  apostles  and  martyrs,  which  were 
placed  at  the  epistles  and  gospels  appointed  to  be  read 
by  the  church  of  England,  on  their  commemorations. 
The  book,  being  intended  as  a  new  year's  gift  for  her  ma- 
jesty, was  richly  bound,  and  laid  on  the  cushion  for  her 
use.*  A  proclamation  had,  indeed,  lately  been  set  forth, 
to  please  the  puritan  party,  against  images,  pictures,  and 
Romish  relics,  but  as  Elizabeth  continued  to  retain  a 
large  silver  crucifix  over  the  altar  of  the  chapel  royal, 

*  Camden.  *  Fox. 
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with  candlesticks  and  other  ornaments,  the  use  or  disuse 
of  which  might  be  regarded  rather  as  a  matter  of  taste 
than  religion,  the  dean  supposed^  that  her  majesty  did  not 
object  to  works  of  art  on  scriptural  subjects,  as  embd- 
lishments  for  her  books  of  devotion.  Elizabeth,  however, 
thought  it  expedient  to  get  up  a  little  scene  on  this  oc- 
casion, in  order  to  manifest  her  zeal  against  Popery  be- 
fore a  multitude.  When  she  came  to  her  place,  she 
opened  the  book,  but,  seeing  the  pictures,  frowned, 
blushed,  and  shut  it  (of  which  several  took  notice),  and 
callingtothe  verger,badehim,  ^^bringher  the  book  she  was 
accustomed  to  use."  After  the  service  was  concluded  she 
went  straight  into  the  vestry,  where  she  asked  the  dean, 
<'  how  that  book  came  to  be  placed  on  her  cushion  ?" 
He  replied,  ^^that  he  intended  it  as  a  new  year's  gift  to  her 
majesty."  "  You  never  could  present  me  with  a  worse," 
rejoined  the  queen.  *'  Why  so  ?"  asked  the  dean.  Her 
majesty,  after  a  vehement  protestation  of  her  averdon  to 
idolatry,  reminded  him  of  her  recent  proclamation  against 
superstitious  pictures  and  images,  and  asked  ''  if  it  had 
been  read  in  his  deanery."  The  dean  replied  "  that  it 
had,  but  he  meant  no  harm  in  causing  the  prints  to  be 
bound  up  in  the  service-book."  She  told  him,  **  that  he 
must  be  very  ignorant  indeed  to  do  so^  after  her  prohibi- 
tion." The  poor  dean  humbly  suggested,  ''that  if  so 
her  majesty  might  the  better  pardon  him."  The  queen 
prayed,  ^  that  God  would  grant  him  a  better  spirit  and 
more  wisdom  for  the  future;"  to  which  royal  petition,  in 
his  behalf,  the  dean  meekly  cried,  "  Amen."  Then  the 
queen  asked,  **  how  he  came  by  the  pictures,  and  by  whom 
engraved  ?"  He  said,^  **  he  bought  them  of  a  Grerman;" 
and  her  majesty  observed,  ''it  is  well  it  was  from  a 
stranger;  had  it  been  any  of  our  subjects  we  should  have 
questioned  the  matter."^  The  menace,  implied  in  this 
speech^  against  native  artists,  who  should  venture  to  en- 
grave plates  from  scriptural  subjects,  naturally  deterred 
them  from  copying  the  immortal  works  of  the  great 
Flemish,  Italian,  and  Spanbh  masters,  which  were  chiefly 
confined  to  themes  from  sacred  history  or  saintly  lore, 
and  may  well  explain  the  otherwise  unaccountable  fact, 

»  Fox. 
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that  the  pictorial  arts  in  En^and  retrograded,  inistead  of 
improved,  from  the  accessbn  of  Elizabeth  till  the  reign  o( 
Charles  I. 

About  this  dme,  Margaret  countess  of  Lenox,  the 
queen's  nearest  relation  of  the  royal  Tudor  blood,  and 
who  stood  next  to  the  queen  of  Scots  in  the  hereditary 
order  of  the  regal  succession,  was  arrested  and  thrown  into 
priscxi.  Her  ostensible  offence  was,  having  corresponded 
secretly  with  her  royal  niece,  the  queen  of  Scots ;  but, 
having  been  the  favourite  friend  of  the  late  queen,  who 
was  at  one  time  reported  to  have  intended  to  appoint  her 
as  her  successcMr,  to  the  prejudice  of  Elizabeth,  that  prin- 
cess had  cherished  great  ill-will  against  her,  and  she  now 
caused  her  to  be  arraigned  on  the  formidable  charges  of 
treason  and  witchcraft.  The  countess  was,  with  four 
otliers,  found  guilty  of  having  consulted  with  pretended 
wizards  and  conjurors,  to  learn  how  long  the  queen  had 
to  live.^  The  luckless  lady,  being  perfectly  aware  that 
the  royal  animosity  proceeded  from  a  deeper  root,  ad- 
dressed the  following  curious  letter  in  her  own  justifica- 
tion to  Mr.  Secretary  Cecil : — 

^  Good  Master  Secretary, 

*'  I  have  received  your  answer,  by  my  man  Fowler,  upon  the  queen's 
words  to  you>  whereby  the  queen  bath  been  informed,  and  doth  credit  the 
same,  that  I,  in  the  time  of  her  highness*s  trouble  in  queen  Mary's 
reign,  should  be  rather  a  means  to  augment  the  same  than  diminish  it,  in 
putting  it  then  in  queen  Mary's  head,  that  it  was  a  quietness  for  the  times 
to  have  her  shut  up.  Master  Secretary  none  on  live  (alive)  is  able  to  jus- 
tify this  fidse  and  untrue  report,  made  of  me,  among  others  the  like,  as 
therein  I  will  be  sworn  if  I  were  put  to  it,  that  never,  in  all  my  life,  I  had, 
or  meant  to  have  said  such  words  touching  the  queen's  majesty,  nor  I,  for 
my  part,  bare  no  such  stroke  to  give  any  advice  in  any  such  weighty  matter. 

*'  But  what  should  I  say  ?  even  as  my  lord  and  I,  have  had  extremity 
shewed  upon  the  informations,  most  untruly  given  unto  the  queen's  majesty 
of  us  so  late  I  I,  for  no  other,  but  the  continuance  thereof,  as  long  as  her 
highness  doth  hear  and  credit  the  first  tale,  without  proof  to  be  tried,  and, 
as  it  appeareth,  discredlteth  my  answers  any  way  made  to  the  contrary,  how 
true  soever  they  be.  But  if  my  lord  and  I  might  find  the  queen's  majesty 
so  good  and  gracious  to  us,  as  to  hear  our  accusers  and  us,  £ace  to  face,  I 
would  then  be  out  of  doubt  to  find  shortly  some  part  of  her  highness's  fa- 
vour again,  which  I  beseech  you  to  be  a  means  for,  and  to  participate  the 
contents  of  this  my  letter  to  her  majesty,  in  which  doing  ye  give  me  oc- 
casion to  be  ready  to  requite  the  same  as  my  power  shall  extend. 

**  And  so,  with  my  hearty  commendations,  I  bid  you  likewise  farewell. 
From  SheathffS,  the  second  of  October,  your  assured  friend  to  my  power, 

''  Maroarsz  Lsnoz  axd  Angus." 

'  Camden. 
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Margaret  bad  some  cause  of  alarm  when  she  penned 
this  earnest  letter,  for  her  life  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the 
queen,  and  the  accusation  of  sorcery  against  royal  ladies 
had  hitherto  generally  emanated,  either  from  the  hatred 
or  rapacity  of  the  sovereign. 

In  the  autumn  of  1562,  the  queen  was  attacked  with  a 
long  and  dangerous  illness,  and  an  astrologer  named 
Prestal,  who  had  cast  her  nativity,  predicted  that  she 
would  die  in  the  ensuing  March.  This  prophecy,  be- 
coming very  generally  whispered  abroad,  inspired  two 
royally-descended  brothers  of  the  name  of  Pole,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  line  of  Clarence,  with  the  wild  project 
of  raising  a  body  of  troops,  and  landing  them  in  Wales, 
to  proclaim  Mary  Stuart  queen,  in  the  event  of  her  ma- 
jesty's death,  in  the  hope  that  the  beautiful  heiress  of  the 
crown  would  reward  one  of  them  with  her  hand  and  the 
other  with  the  dukedom  of  Clarence.  This  romantic 
plot  transpired,  and  the  brothers  with  their  confederates 
were  arraigned  for  high  treason.  They  protested  their 
innocence  of  conspiring  against  the  queen,  but  confessed 
to  having  placed  implicit  reliance  on  the  prediction  of 
Prestal,  and  that  their  plot  only  involved  the  matter  of 
the  succession.^  It  appears  probable  that  this  political 
soothsaying  was  connected  with  the  misdemeanor  of  ladv 
Lenox.  Cecil  laboured  hard  to  construe  the  visionary 
scheme  of  the  deluded  young  men  into  a  confederacy  of 
the  Guises  and  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  but  the  notion  was 
too  absurd.  They  were  condemned  to  die,  but  Elizabeth, 
having  no  reason  to  suppose  they  had  practised  against 
her  life,  revolted  at  that  time  from  the  thought  of  shedding 
kindred  blood  on  the  scaffold,  on  a  pretence  so  frivolous. 
She  graciously  extended  her  pardon  to  Arthur  Pole  and 
his  brother,  and  allowed  them  to  pass  beyond  sea.' 

On  the  last  of  December  this  year.  Mistress  Smythe- 
son,  her  majesty's  launderer,  was  presented  by  the  royal 
command  with  a  kirtle  of  russet  satin,  edged  with  velvet 
and  lined  with  russet  taffeta.^    The  materials  of  this  rich 

»  Strype. 

*  Burleigh  and  Mason's  Letters  in  Wright's  *'  Elizabeth  and  her  Times.'* 

*  MS.  Wardrobe  Book  of  queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  possession  of  sir 
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but  simple  dress  prove  that  the  office  of  laundress  to 
the  sovereign  was  held  by  a  gentlewoman,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  superintend  the  labours  of  the  operative  naiads  of 
the  royal  household. 

The  queen  in  her  royal  robes,  with  her  bishops  and 
peers,  rode  in  great  state,  from  her  palace,  January 
12th,  1563,  to  open  the  parliament  at  Westminster. 
She  proceeded  first  to  the  Abbey,  and  alighting  at  our 
Lady  of  Grace's  chapel,  where  she  and  her  noble  and 
stately  retinue  entered  at  the  north  door,  and  heard  a 
sermon  preached  by  Noel,  the  dean  of  St.  PauPs ;  and 
then  a  Psalm  being  sung,  she  proceeded  through  the 
south  door  to  the  parliament  chamber,  then  evidently 
held  in  the  chapter  house. 

.  The  first  step  taken  by  this  parliament,  after  the 
choice  of  a  speaker,  was  to  petition  the  queen  to  marry; 
this,  indeed,  appeared  the  only  means  of  averting  the  long 
and  bloody  successive  wars,  with  which,  according  to 
human  probability,  the  rival  claims  of  the  female  de- 
scendants of  Henry  VII.  threatened  the  nation,  in  the 
event  of  Elizabeth  dying  without  lawful  issue  of  her  own. 
The  elements  of  deadly  debate,  which  Henry  VIII.  had 
left  as  his  last  legacy  to  England,  by  his  arbitrary  inno- 
vations in  the  regular  order  of  succession,  had  been  aug- 
mented by  Elizabeth's  refusal  to  acknowledge  the  rights 
of  the  queen  of  Scots,  as  the  presumptive  inheritor  of  the 
throne.  The  cruel  policy  which  had  led  her  to  nullify  the 
marriage  and  stigmatize  the  offspring  of  the  hapless  re- 
presentative of  the  Suffolk  line,  had  apparently  provided 
further  perplexities  and  occasions  of  strife.  With  this 
stormy  perspective,  the  people  naturally  regarded  the  life 
of  the  reigning  sovereign  as  their  best  security  against  die 
renewal  oi  struggles,  no  less  direful  than  the  wars  of  the 
Roses.  In  this  idea  Elizabeth  wished  them  to  remain, 
and  it  was  no  part  of  her  intention  to  lessen  the  difficul- 

Thomas  Phillipps,  Bart.  From  the  same  MS.  we  find,  that  oa  the  Idth 
of  January,  anno  5  R.  £liz. ,  ten  yards  of  black  satin  were  delivered  from 
the  queen's  great  wardrobe  to  make  Dr.  Caesar  a  gown ;  and  on  the  14th 
of  February,  (anno  6,)  eight  yards  of  black  satin,  and  the  same  of  black 
velvet,  were  delivered  to  the  lady  Carew,  out  of  the  great  wardrobe,  tQ 
make  hoods. 
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ties  in  which  the  perilous  question  of  heirship  to  the 
crown  was  involvea. 

"  Oh,  how  wretched  are  we,"  write  Bishop  Jewel,  to 
his  friend  at  Zurich^  *^  who  cannot  tell  under  what 
sovereign  we  are  to  live !"  Elizabeth  briefly  replied  to 
the  remonstrance  of  her  parliament  on  this  subject,  and 
that  of  her  marriage — '^that  she  had  not  forgotten  the  suit 
of  the  house,  nor  ever  could  forget  it,  but  it  was  a 
matter  in  which  she  would  be  advised."^  Elizabeth  was 
just  then,  too  busily  occupied  in  traversing  every  pro- 
posal of  marriage  that  was  made  to  the  queen  of  Scots, 
to  have  leisure  to  think  much  of  her  own. 

Since  the  widowhood  of  Mary  Stuart,  all  Elizabeth's 
rejected  suitors  had  transferred  their  addresses  to  the 
younger  and  fairer  queen  of  the  skter  realm,  and  nothing 
but  the  political  expediency  of  maintaining  the  guise  of 
fiiendship  she  had  assumed  towards  Mary  prevented 
her  from  manifesting  the  jealousy  and  ill-will,  excited  in 
her  haughty  spirit  by  every  fresh  circumstance  of  the 
kind.  Mary  very  obligingly  communicated  all  her  offers 
to  her  good  sister  of  England,  having  promised  to  be 
guided  by  her  advice  on  this  important  subject,  and  all 
were  equally  objectionable  in  Elizabeth's  opinion.  •  Mary, 
in  the  morning  freshness  of  youth,  beauty,  and  poetic 

E^nius,  cared  K>r  none  of  these  things ;  her  heart  was 
ng  faithful  to  the  memory  of  her  buried  lord,  and  she 
allowed  Elizabeth  to  dictate  rdusals  to  her  iDustrious 
wooers  with  perfect  unconcern,  in  the  hope  that  in 
return  for  this  singular  condescension  her  good  sister 
would  be  won  tipon  to  acknowledge  her  right  to  succeed 
to  the  crown  of  England,  in  the  event  of  that  queen 
dying  without  lawful  Hsue.' 

Elizabeth  was  inflexible  in  her  refusal  to  concede  this 
point.  She  replied,  ''  that  the  right  of  succession  to  her 
throne  should  never  be  made  a  subject  of  discussion ;  it 
would  cause  disputes  as  to  the  validity  of  this  or  that 
marriage,"  in  allusion  to  the  old  dispute  of  Henry  VIII.'s 
marriage  with  her  mother,  which  was,  in  truth,  the  source 

*  Strype. 
*  Camden.     Haynes'  State  Papers.     Tyiler.     Lingard. 
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of  Elizabeth's  jealousy  of  all  her  royal  kindred.  Maiy 
consented  to  acknowledge,  that  the  right  to  the  En* 
fflish  crown  was  vested  m  Elizabeth  and  her  posterity, 
li^  in  return,  Elizabeth  would  declare  her  claims  to  the 
succession  as  presumptive  heiress.  Elizabeth  in  reply 
said,  '^  that  she  could  not  do  so  without  conceiving  a 
disl^e  to  Mary,"  and  asked,  "  How  it  were  possible  for 
her  to  love  any  one  whose  interest  it  was  to  see  her 
dead?"  She  enlarged  withal  on  the  inconstancy  of 
human  affections  and  the  proneness  of  men  in  general 
to  w(»ship  the  rising  sun.  ^^  It  was  so  in  her  sister's 
reign,''  she  said,  ^'  and  would  be  so  again  if  she  were 
ever  to  declare  her  successor."^  It  was  then  proposed 
that  the  two  queens  should  meet,  and  setde  theur  oiffer- 
ences  in  an  amicable  manner.  Mary,  with  the  confiding 
fiankneas  that  marked  her  character,  agreed  to  come  to 
York  for  this  purpose,  and  a  passport  was  even  signed 
for  her  and  her  retmue,  of  a  thousand  horse ;  and  when 
Elizabeth,  for  some  reason,  postponed  the  meeting  to  an 
indefinite  time,  the  young  sovereign  of  Scotland,  in  her 
romantic  in&tuation  wept  with  passionate  regret  at  her 
disawointment 

Elizabeth  had  at  this  time  much  to  harass  and  dis- 
quiet her.  The  expedition  which  she  had  been  per- 
suaded to  send  out  to  the  shores  of  Normandy,  nad 
been  anything  but  successful ;  much  treasure  and  blood 
had  been  uselessly  expended,  and  the  city  of  Rouen, 
after  it  had  been  defended  with  firuidess  valour,  was 
taken  by  the  royalist  forces,  and  two  hundred  brave 
English  auxiliaries  put  to  the  sword.  On  lord  Robert 
Dudley  the  unwelcome  task  devolved,  of  imparting  the 
news  of  this  misfortune  to  her  majesly.  He  had  the 
presumption  to  conceal  the  &ct  that  the  city  had 
actually  fidlen,  but  represented  It  to  be  in  great  distress, 
and  artiully  persuaded  his  royal  mistressf,  that  if  the 
worst  haTO>ened,  her  parsimony  would  have  been  the 
cause. '  Elizabeth  was  in  an  agony  at  the  possibility  of 
such  a  calamity,  and  despatched  reinforcements  and 
supplies  to  Warwick,  with  a  letter  of  encouragement 

>  Spotiswood.  *  Forbes. 
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from  her  council,  to  which  she  added   the  following 
affectionate  postscript  in  her  own  hand : — 

"  My  dear  Warwick, 
"  If  your  honour  and  my  desire  could  accord  with  the  loss  of  the  need- 
fullest  finger  I  keep,  God  so  help  me  in  my  utmost  need,  as  I  would 
gladly  lose  that  one  joint  for  your  safe  abode  with  me;  but  since  I  can- 
not, that  I  would,  I  will  do,  that  I  may  and  will  rather  drink  in  an  ashen 
cup,  than  you  and  yours  should  not  be  succoured,  both  by  sea  and  land, 
and  that  with  all  speed  possible ;  and  let  this  my  scribbling  hand  witness 
it  to  them  all.  Yours  as  my  own, 

"  E.  R,"* 

There  is  an  honest,  generous  warmth,  in  this  brief 
note,  which  does  EUzabeth  more  honour  than  all  her 
laboured,  metaphorical,  epistolary  compositions.  She  felt 
what  she  wrote,  in  this  instance,  and  the  feeling,  that  she 
would  rather  drink  out  of  an  ashen  cup,  than  her  suffer- 
ing soldiers,  on  foreign  service,  should  want  succour,  is 
worthy  of  being  inscribed  on  her  monument  The 
supplies  could  not  prevent  the  secret  negotiation  be- 
tween the  royalists  and  the  Huguenots,  by  which  the 
English  allies  were  sacrificed.  The  plague  breaking 
out  in  the  garrisons  of  Newhaven  and  Havre  de  Grace, 
caused  such  ravages,  that  the  earl  of  Warwick  found 
himself  compelled  to  surrender  Havre  to  the  •  French, 
and  bring  the  sickly  remnant  of  his  army  home.  Thej 
brought  the  infection  with  them,  and  twenty  thousana 
persons  died  in  the  metropolis  alone.'  The  pestilence 
lasted  nearly  a  year,  which  caused  the  queen  to  with- 
draw her  court  to  Windsor.  The  approach  of  the 
maiden  monarch  was  hailed  by  the  youthful  classics  at 
Eton  with  rapturous  delight ;  and  in  the  fervour  of  their 
loyal  enthusiasm  they  proclaimed  an  ovation  to  queen 
Elizabeth,  and  offered  their  homage  in  every  variety  of 
Latin  verses  and  orations,  which  were  verv  graciously 
received  by  her  majestj^.  Elizabeth  was  always  on  the 
most  affectionate  terms  with  this  royal  nursery  of  scholars, 
was  much  beloved  and  honoured  by  them.' 

Cecil,  in  his  diary,  proudly  recalls  the  &ct,  that  the 
queen's  majesty  on  the  6th  of  July,  1564,  stood  for  his 
in&nt  daughter,   to   whom  she  gave  her  own  name. 

^  Archieologia,  vol.  ziii.  p.*  201. 
*  Slowe.  *  MS.  Harleian.     Nichols. 
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Lady  Lenox  appears,  not  only  to  have  obtained  her  liberty 
at  that  time,  but  to  have  regained  her  standing  at  court, 
as  first  lady  of  the  blood-royal ;  for  we  find,  that  she 
assisted  her  majesty  on  that  occasion  as  the  other  god- 
mother. The  same  summer,  the  queen  decided  on  visit- 
ing the  university  of  Cambridge,  at  the  request  of  sir 
William  Cecil,  who,  in  addition  to  his  other  high  offices, 
was  also  chancellor  of  this  university.  He  was  unluckily 
attacked  with  what  he  termed  ^^  an  unhappy  grief  in  his 
foot" — ^no  other  than  a  painful  fit  of  the  ffout-— just  at 
the  time  when  he  was  nervously  anxious  that  all  things 
should  be  arranged,  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  for  the 
honour  of  his  sovereign  and  alma  mater.  The  energy 
of  his  mind  prevailed  over  the  malady,  so  far,  that  he 

r,  went  with  his  lady  in  a  coach  on  the  4th  of  August,  to 

I:  overlook  the  pireparations  for  her  majesty's  reception. 

V  The  next  day  the  queen  came  firom  Mr.  Worthington's 

house  at  Hastingfield,  where  she  had  slept  on  the  pre- 

t  ceding  night.     She  was  met  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 

the  earl  of  Sussex,  the  bishop  ot  Ely,  and  an  honourable 
company,  by  whom  she  was  conducted  towards  the 
town.     The  mayor  and  corporation  met  the  sovereign  a 

[V  little  above   Newnham,  and   there   alighted  and  per- 

formed their  devoir^  and  the  recorder  made  an  oration 
in  English.  Then  the  mayor  delivered  the  mace  with 
a  fair  standing  cup,  which  cost  19/.,  and  twenty  old 
angels  in  it,  which  her  majesty  received,  gently  returned 
the  mace  to  the  mayor,  and  delivered  the  cup  to  one  of 
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^  her  footmen.    When  she  came  to  Newnham  mills,  being 

requested  to  change  her  horse,  she  alighted,  and  went 
into  the  miller's  house  for  a  little   space.     Then   she 
and  all  her  ladies  being  remounted,  proceeded  in  fair 
j^j,;  array;  and  as  they  neared  the  town,  the  trumpeters  by 

^jgj^  solemn  blast  declared  her  majesty's  approach.     When 

they  entered  Queens'  College,  and  her  majesty  was  in 
^  the  midst  of  the  scholars,  two  appointed  for  the  jnirpose 

^j^  knelt  before  her,  and,  kissing  their  papers,  oflered  them 

\^  to  her  grace ;  the  queen,  understanding  that  they  con- 

tained congratulatory   addresses  in    prose    and   verse, 
received  and  delivered  them  to  one  of  her  footmen. 
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When  the  J  reached  the  doctors,  all  the  lends  and  ladies 
alighted,  her  majesty  only  remained  on  horseback. 

*^  She  was  dressed  in  a  gown  of  black  velvet  pinked 
(cat  velvet),  and  had  a  caul  upon  her  head  set  with 
pearls  and  precio^s  stones,  and  a  hat  that  was  spangled 
with  gold,  and  a  bush  of  feathers.  When  her  m^est^ 
came  to  the  west  door  of  the  chapel,  sir  William  Cecd 
kneeled  down  and  welcomed  her,  md  the  beadles  kneel- 
ing, kissed  their  staves,  and  deUvered  them  to  Mr. 
Secretary,  who^  likewise  kissing  the  same,  delivered 
them  into  the  queen's  hands,  who  could  not  well  hold 
them  all,  and  her  grace  gently  and  merrily  re-delivered 
them,  willing  him  and  aU  the  other  magistrates  of  the 
university  ^^  to  minister  justice  uprighdy,  or  she  would 
take  them  into  her  own  hands»  and  see  to  it ;"  adding, 
'^  that  though  the  chancellor  halted,  his  leg  beic^  sore, 
yet  she  trusted  that  Justice  did  not  halt." 

All  this  time  Elizabeth  was  on  horseback,  and  bef(»e 
she  alighted  came  master  W,  Masters,  of  King's  College, 
orator,  making  his  three  reverences,  kneeling  down  on 
the  first  step  of  the  west  do<»:  (which  was  with  the  walls 
outward  covered  widi  verses),  and  made  his  <»:ation,  in 
length  almost  half  an  hour,  in  effect  as  follows.  Firsts 
he  praised  many  and  singular  virtues  set  and  planted  in 
her  majesty,  wmch  her  highness  not  acknowledging,  bit 
her  lips  and  fingers,  and  sometimes  broke  into  passion, 
and  interrupted  wilh  these  words,  ^  Nan  est  Veritas/^ 
Sut  the  orator  jHaising  virginity,  she  exclaimed,  "  God's 
blessing  on  thine  heart,  there  ccmtinue  T 

When  he  had  finished,  the  queen  much  commended 
him,  and  marvelled  that  his  memory  did  so  well  serve 
him  to  repeat  such  divers  and  sundry  matters,  sayings 
^  that  she  would  answer  him  again  in  Latin,  but  for  fear 
Ae  should  speak  false  Latin,  and  then  they  would  laugh 
at  her."  But  in  fine,  in  token  of  her  contentment  she 
called  him  to  her,  offered  him  her  hand  to  kiss,  and 
asked  his  name. 

She  was  lodged  in  King's  College,  the  best  chambers 
and  gallery  beine  devoted  to  her  use.  The  fellows  of 
King's  resigned  meir  monastic  dormitories  for  the  accom- 
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modation  of  lady  Strange  and  the  fair  maids  of  honour 
of  the  vkgin  qaeen. 

The  next  da^  was  Sunday,  and  the  queen  went  in 
great  state  to  Ejng's  College  chappl;  she  Altered  at  the 
Litany  under  a  canop;;,  carried  over  her  head  by  four 
doctors  of  divinity*  Dr.  Feme  preached  the  sennon^ 
and  when  he  was  in  the  midst  of  it,  her  majesty  sent 
the  lord  Hunsdon  to  will  him  to  put  on  his  cap,  which 
he  wore  to  the  end.  At  which  time,  ere  he  could  leave 
the  pulpit,  she  sent  him  word  by  the  lord  chamberlain 
^^that  It  was  the  first  sermon  she  had  ever  heard  in 
Latin,  and  she  thousht  she  should  never  hear  a  better.*^ 
When  the  music  of  the  choir  concluded,  she  departed  by 
the  private  way  into  the  cdUi^e,  die  four  doctors  bearing 
her  canopy.  * 

At  evening  prayer,  the  queen  was  not  expected  at  the 
chapel,  therefore  ihe  singing  commenced,  but,  being 
informed  her  majesty  was  then  coming  through  the 

Edvate  passage,  it  stopped ;  and  when  she  was  seated  in 
er  traverse,  evennsong  conunenced  anew,  which  ended, 
she  departed  by  her  usual  way,  and  went  to  the  play. 
This,  by  the  protestants  who  surrounded  Elizabeth,  must 
have  been  considered  a  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  even- 
ing, if  Cambridge  did  not  at  that  time  follow  an  ancient 
practice,  (prevalent  in  some  parts  of  Europe,)  where 
die  Sabbam  was  considered  to  ccwunence  on  the  Satur* 
day  evenmff,  and  to  end  on  the  Sunday  after  evening 
prayer.  The  customs  and  manners  of  an  age  and  people 
must  always  be  considered  charitably,  before  violent 
blame  is  mcurred;  and  it  is  possible,  from  so  many 
traces  that  exist  of  Elizabeth  s  uproarious  mode  of 
iq)ending  our  Sabbath  evening,  that  some  such  reckon- 
ing of  time  was  in  vogue  in  her  days. 

She  went  to  see  one  of  Plautus*  plays — ^the  "  Aulu- 
laria,^ — ^  for  the  hearing  and  playing  of  which,  at  her 
expense  a  vast  platform  was  erected  in  Kind's  College 
diurch."     The  performance  of  a  pagan  play  m  a  Chris- 


>  Which  the  footmeo,  adds  the  Cambridge  Diary,  dkdmed  as  their  fee» 
and  it  was  redeemed  for  j£3.  6«.  8dL 
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tian  church,  on  the  Sunday  eyening,  was  no  great  im- 
provement on  the  ancient  Moralities  and  Mysteries, 
which,  in  retrospective  review,  are  so  revolting  to  modem 
taste.  Those  who  gl^ce  over  the  Mysteries  must  feel 
displeased  at  finding  that  sacred  subjects  could  be  so 
absurdly  dramatized,  yet  these  Mysteries  were  listened 
to  with  reverential  awe  by  a  demi-savage  people,  who 
saw  nothing  ridiculous  or  profane  in  the  manner  of 
shewing  the  Creation,  the  history  of  Noah,  or  of  Joseph, 
the  intention  being  to  make  tnem  comprehensible  to 
the  eye,  when  the  untaught  ear  refiised  to  follow  the 
thread  of  sacred  history.  But  Elizabeth  and  Cambridge 
had  more  knowledge,  if  not  more  wisdom,  and  ought 
to  have  banished  their  pagan  play  fi'om  the  waUs  of  a 
Christian  temple.  * 

When  all  things  were  ready  in  the  church  for  this 
play,  the  lord  chamberlain  and  Cecil  came  in  with  a 
multitude  of  the  guard  bearing  staff  torches,  no  other 
lights  being  used  at  the  play.  The  ffuard  stood  on  the 
ground,  bearing  their  torches  on  each  side  of  the  stafi^e  ; 
and  a  very  curious  pictorial  effect  must  the  glanng 
torch-light  have  thrown  on  the  groups  of  spectators. 

At  last,  the  queen  entered  with  her  ladies  and  gentle- 
women, lady  Strange  carrying  her  train,  and  the 
gentlemen  pensioners  preceding  her  with  torch  staves. 
She  took  her  seat  under  a  canopy  of  state,  raised  on 
the  south  wall  of  the  church  opposite  to  the  stage, 
where  she  heard  out  the  play  fiiUy,  till  twelve  o'clock, 
when  she  departed  to  her  chamber  in  the  order  that  she 
came. 

Next  day  the  queen  attended  the  disputations  at  St. 
Mary's  church,  where  an  ample  stage  was  erected  for 
the  purpose.  All  the  scholars  had  been  ordered  pre- 
viously to  enclose  themselves  in  their  colleges  and 
halls ;  none  but  those  who  had  taken  a  degree  were' 
permitted  to  appear,  and  among  these,  great  inquisition 
was  made  regarding  dress,  for  the  queen's  eyes  had  been 

'  The  stage  was  at  first  erected  in  King's  College  Hall,  but  was  not 
considered  large  enough,  and  therefore  taken  down,  and  erected  in  the 
church  by  the  queen's  orders. 
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roaming^  during  sermon  time  the  preceding  day,  over 
the  congregation,  and  she  found  sharp  fault  with  sundry 
ragged  and  soiled  hoods  and  gowns,  likewise  she  was 
displeased  that  some  of  the  doctors'  hoods  were  lined 
with  white  silk,  and  some  with  miniver. 

"  At  the  ringing  of  the  university  bell  the  queen's 
majesty  came  to  her  place  with  royal  pomp.  As  she 
passed,  the  graduates  kneeled,  and  cried,  modestly,  ^  Vi- 
vat  Reginar  and  she  thanked  them."  She  then  ques- 
tioned the  chancellor,  her  minister  Cecil,  on  the  degrees 
and  difference  of  every  person  present. 

The  question  whether  "  monarchy  were  better  than 
a  republic,"  was  the  leading  subject  of  the  disputation, 
which  was  moved  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Caius.  But,  as 
the  voices  of  the  tnree  doctors  who  disputed  were  low, 
the  queen  repeatedly  called  to  them,  "  Loquimini  al- 
tius."  But  finding  this  did  no  good,  she  left  her  seat 
and  came  to  the  ec^e  of  the  stage,  just  over  their  heads, 
yet  she  could  hear  little  of  the  disputation.  Her  own 
physician.  Dr.  Hyckes,  a  doctor  of  the  college,  decided 
the  disputation,  "  with  whom  her  majesty  merrily  jested 
when  he  asked  licence  of  her  grace."  After  his  oration 
concluded,  the  queen  departed  merrily  to  her  lodging, 
about  seven  o'clock.  At  nine  she  went  to  another  play, 
acted  in  the  church,  called  Dido.  Her  entertainment  at 
King's  ended  next  evening  with  another  play  in  English^ 
called  Ezechias,  and  she  liked  her  entertainment  so  well 
"  that  she  declared  if  there  had  been  greater  provision 
of  ale  and  beer  she  would  have  remained  till  Friday."^ 

Her  visit  to  Cambridge  was  however  not  concluded, 
she  was  entertained  at  various  colleges,  and  at  Christ's 
received  a  pair  of  gloves,  in  memory  of  her  great-grand- 
dame,  lady  Margaret,  the  foundress,  mother  of  Henry 
Vn.  As  she  rode  through  the  street  to  her  lodging, 
she  talked  much  with  divers  scholars  in  Latin,  and,  at 
alighting  from  her  horse,  dismissed  them  in  Latin. 

The  day  before  she  quitted  Cambridge,  at  the  con- 

^  She  seems  to  have  continued  to  use  her  sleeping  apartments  at  King's 
during  her  whole  stay. 
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duaon  of  a  dispatationi  in  St  Maiy's  church,  the  doke 
of  Norfolk  and  loxd  Robert,  kneeling  down,  hmnbly  de- 
nred  her  majesly  ^*  to  say  aomewluit  in  Latin,"  who  at 
first  refiised  (mark,  she  had  a  set  Latin  oraticm  ready 
prepared  and  c(»uied  by  heart  for  the  occasion),  and 
said,  ^'  that  if  she  might  speak  her  mind  in  Englidi,  she 
would  not  stick  at  the  matter."  Bat  undorstanding  by 
Mr.  Secretary  that  nothioir  miidit  be  said  openly  to  the 
university  inkglish.  she^quled  him  lathVto  ^ak, 
'*  because  he  was  chancellor,  and  the  chancellor  is  the 
queen's  mouth."  Whereunto  he  answered,  '^  that  he  was 
not  her  diancellor,  but  diancellor  of  the  university."  Then 
the  bishop  of  My,  kneeling,  said  ^*  that  three  words  of 
her  moutn  were  enough."  So  being  pressed  on  every 
side,  she  complied,  and  made  a  veiy  senable  speech,  in 
which,  among  other  things,  she  raised  the  expectations  of 
the  university  with  respect  to  some  royal  foundation, 
which,  however,  she  never  thought  fit  to  gratify. 
Her  speech  began  thus : — 

*^  Although  wocaaxHtf  sh«me-faoedbieai»  most  edobrated  university, 
mij^t  well  determine  me  from  deliverinf  this  m j  tmleboured  oration  be- 
fore so  great  an  assembly  of  the  learned,  yet  the  intercession  of  my  nobles 
and  my  own  good  will  towards  the  uniyersity,  impel  me  to  say  some- 
what." 

It  contained  nine  other  sections.  The  conclusion  was — 

**  It  is  time,  then^  that  your  ears,  which  have  been  so  long  detained  by 
this  barbarous  sort  of  an  oration,  should  now  be  released  from  the  pain 
ofiL"» 

At  this  speech  of  the  queen's,  the  auditors,  being  all 
marvellously  astonished,  brake  forth  in  open  vcHce,  **  Vi- 
vat  Reginal"  Bui  the  queen's  majesty  responded  to 
this  shout,  ^^  Taceat  Retina  I''  and  moreover  vdshed 
^'  that  all  diose  who  heard  her  had  drank  of  Lethe." 

She  departed  from  Cambridge  on  the  10th  of  August, 
passing  from  King's  college  by  the  schools.  Dr.  Feme, 
with  many  of  the  university,  knelt,  and,  in  Latin,  wished 
her  majesty  a  good  journey.  To  whom  she  mildly  an- 
swered wim  a  distinct  voice,  **  Valete  omnes" — "  r  are- 

'  Translation  by  Mr.  Peck.  The  whole  is  drawn  from  a  diary  in  M S.» 
and  collated  by  Mr.  Nichols  in  his  "  Progresses  of  EKzabetb,"  with  a 
contemporary  MS.  in  the  Harleian  Collection. 
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well  alL"  Tlie  master  of  Magdalen  was  ready  with  a 
Latin  oration  of  fiurewell,  which  she  declined  on  account 
c^  the  heat  of  the  day ;  and  lode  forward  to  dinner  at 
the  bishop  of  Ely's  hoose  at  Stanton.  All  the  bene&ction 
she  bestowed  at  this  visit  was  20^  per  annum  to  a  hand- 
some student  who  had  acted  Dido  much  to  her  satisfiic- 
tion. 

The  report  that  h^  formersnitor,  the  archduke  Charles, 
was  in  treaty  for  the  hand  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  filled 
Elizabeth's  mind  with  jealous  displeasure,  for  of  all  the 
princes  of  Europe  he  was  esteemed  the  most  honourable 
and  chivalric,  and  Elizabeth's  rejection  of  his  suit  ap- 
pears to  have  been  only  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
concessions  on  the  subject  of  his  religion  more  consistent 
with  her  own  profession.  She  made  very  earnest  re- 
monstrances to  the  queen  of  Scots  on  the  unsuitableness 
of  this  alliance ;  and  Cecil,  at  the  same  time,  wrote  to 
Mundt,'  one  of  the  pensionaries  in  Germany,  to  move 
the  duke  of  Wirtembuig  to  advise  the  emperor  to  repeat 
the  offer  of  his  son  to  the  queen  of  England.     The  duke 

Eerformed  his  part  with  all  due  regard  to  the  honour  of 
er  maiden  majesty,  for  he  sent  an  envoy  to  entreat  her 
to  permit  him  to  name  a  person  whom  he  considered 
would  make  her  very  happy  in  the  wedded  state,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  preferred  his  private  mission  to  the 
emperor.  Elizabeth  replied,  with  her  usual  prudery 
on  the  subject  of  marriage,  ^  that  although  she  felt  no 
inchnation  towards  matrimony,  she  was  willing,  for  the 
good  of  her  realm^  to  receive  the  communication  of  which 
the  duke  had  spoken ;"  unfortunately,  however,  the  em- 
peror had  taken  umbrage  at  the  previous  rejection  of  his 
son's  addresses,  and  declared  '^  he  would  not  expose  him- 
self to  a  second  insult  of  the  kind."'  When  Elizabeth 
found  she  could  not  withdraw  the  archduke  from  Mary, 
she  determined  to  compel  Mary  to  resign  him.  Accord- 
ingly, she  gave  that  queen  to  understand  that  she  could  not 
consent  to  her  contracting  such  a  marriage,  which  must 
prove  inimical  to  the  friendship  between  the  two  crowns, 
and  that,  "  unless  Mary  would  marry  as  she  desired,  she 

'  Haynes.  '  Ibid* 
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would  probably  forfeit  all  hope  of  a  peaceful  succession 
to  the  English  crown."  Mary  had  tne  complaisance  to 
give  up  this  accomplished  prince,  who  was,  perhapsf,  the 
only  man  in  Europe  worthy  of  becoming  her  husband, 
and  professed  her  willingness  to  listen  to  the  advice  of 
her  good  sister,  if  she  wished  to  propose  a  more  suitable 
consort 

Randolph,  Elizabeth's  ambassador,  su^ested  that  an 
English  noble  would  be  more  agreeable  to  his  royal 
mistress  than  any  other  person.  Mary  requested  to  be 
informed  more  clearly  on  this  point,  for  it  was  generally 
supposed,  that  the  younff  duke  of  Norfolk,  being  the 
kinsman  of  the  queen,  and  one  of  the  richest  subjects  in 
England,  was  the  person  intended  for  this  signal  honour 
by  his  sovereign.*  Elizabeth  electrified  both  courts  by 
naming  her  ovm  favourite,  lord  Robert  Dudley.  Mary 
replied,  "  that  she  considered  it  beneath  her  dignity  to 
marry  a  subject,"  and  told  her  base  brother,  Murray, 
who  repeated  her  unlucky  witticism  to  the  English  am- 
bassador, "  that  she  looked  on  the  offer  of  a  person  so 
dear  to  Elizabeth,  as  a  proof  of  good-will  rather  than  of 
good  meaning."'  Elizabeth,  soon  after,  complained,  that 
Mary  had  treated  the  proposal  of  lord  Robert  Dudley 
with  mockery,*  which  Mary,  in  a  letter  to  her  own  am- 
bassador at  raris,  affirms  that  she  never  did,  and  won- 
dered "  who  could  have  borne  such  testimony,  to  embroil 
her  with  that  queen."  11^  however,  Mary  forbore  fi'om 
mockery  at  this  offer,  no  one  else  did,  for  it  was  a  theme 
of  public  mirth  and  satire,  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
France.  Dudley,  who  had  the  presumption  to  aim  at  a 
still  higher  marK,  and  had  been  encouraged,  by  the  ex- 
traordinary tokens  of  favour  lavished  upon  him  by  his 
royal  mistress,  to  conceive  confident  hopes  of  success, 
was  surprised  and  offended  at  his  own  nomination  to  an 
honour,  so  infinitely  above  the  rank  and  pretensions  of 
any  person  of  his  name  and  family.  In  fact,  he  regarded 
it  as  a  snare  laid  in  his  path  by  Cecil,  who  was  jealous 
of  his  influence  with  Elizabeth,  and  would,  he  suspected, 

>  Keith.  •  Ibid.  ^ 

'  Letters  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  yoI.  i* 
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avail  himself  of  this  pretence  to  remove  him  from  her 
court  and  presence.  Elizabeth  was  flattered  at  Dudley's 
reluctance  to  wed  her  fairer  rival,  and  redoubled  her 
commendations  of  his  various  qualifications  to  the  favour 
of  a  royal  lady ;  she  even  offered  to  acknowledge  Mary 
as  her  successor  to  the  crown  of  England,  on  condition  of 
her  becoming  his  wife.^  The  hope  of  obtaining  this  reco- 
gnition was  artfully  held  out  to  Mary,  as  the  lure  t;o  draw 
her  into  the  negotiation,  and  so  &r  it  succeeded,  although 
the  royal  beauty  was  not  sufficiently  an  adept  in  diplo- 
matic trickery,  to  conceal,  at  all  times,  the  scorn  with 
which  she  regarded  a  suitor  so  infinitely  beneath  her. 
Meantime  she  was  secretly  courted  by  ner  aunt,  lady 
Lenox,  for  the  young  Henry  lord  Damley,  and  was 
believed  to  incline  towards  that  alliance. 

At  the  very  time  Elizabeth  was  recommending  her 
handsome  master  of  the  horse  to  her  good  sister  of  Scot- 
land, she  had  so  little  command  over  herself  that  she 
was  constantly  betraying  her  own  partiality  for  him  to 
sir  James  Melville,  Mary's  envoy,  who,  m  his  lively 
**  Historic  Memoirs"  gives  a  succession  of  ^aphic 
scenes  between  Elizabem  and  himself.  "  She  told  me," 
says  his  excellency,  "  that  it  appeared  to  her  as  if  I 
made  but  small  account  of  lord  Robert,  seeing  that  I 
named  the  earl  of  Bedford  before  him,  but  ere  it  were 
long  she  would  make  him  a  greater  earl,'  and  I  should 
see  it  done  before  me,  for  she  esteemed  him  as  one,  whom 
she  should  have  married  herself  if  she  had  ever  been 
minded  to  take  a  husband;  but  being  determined  to 
end  her  life  in  virginity,  she  wished  that  the  queen,  her 
sister,  should  marry  him,  for  with  him  she  might  find  it 

>  Melville. 

'  In  her  fifth  year,  the  queen  granted  lord  Robert  Dudley  the  castle 
and  manor  of  Kenilworth  and  Astel-groye,  the  lordships  and  manors  of 
Denbigh  and  Chirk,  with  other  possessions,  and  a  licence  for  transporting 
cloth,  which  he  sold  to  John  Mark,  and  others^  of  the  company  of  mer- 
chant-adventurers ;  the  next  year,  the  queen  recommended  him  for  a  hus- 
band to  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  which,  however,  only  seems  to  have  been  an 
excuse  for  lavishing  new  honours  and  immunities  upon  him,  for  she  then 
advanced  him  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Leicester  and  baron  of  Denbigh, 
with  a  plurality  of  offices  and  privileges  too  numerous  to  detail  here.— 
See  Sidney  Papers. 
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in  ber  kemt  to  dedflie 
tbaa  with  wof  «dwr;  6r^  ^^^^^  matdusd  vntk  him,  it 
-wenLd  best  nmo^  outof  hermmdallfiev^aad  mmfkmm 
of  tetnrpatioii  befism  fer  deada^"  ^ 

Elizabtth  weald  not  pexmit  ta  James  Mehrille  tor 
return  home  till  he  had!  seen  Dudfey  cveated  eazl  of 
Leieester  and  baion  of  Dedb^b.     This  wa8*doiie:wkii 
great  state  at  Westminster  ;■  ^  hefsell^'^  says  Mebdlle,. 
**  he^ng  to  put  on  h»  lebes,  he  aittiag  gdl  Us>  knees; 
befi»e  hCTy  and  keeping  a  great  gni¥itj  and  discreet  be- 
konour^  but  as  for  the  qaeen  she  coold  not  nE&nn  from, 
patting  her  hand  in  his  neck  to  tickle  him,  sratlii 
the  French  ambassador  and  I  atanding  beside  hen*^  *] 
i^e  asked  me,  '  how  I  liked  hia  ?  1  said^  *  as  he  was  a. 
worthy  subject,  so  he  was  happj^  iet  a  gceat  prinec^  who 
conld  discern  and  reward  good  servicer'    *  Yet^'  lepBed 
she,  ^ye  IQce  better  of  yon  lang-kd,'  pointing  tmwds 
my  lord  Damley,  who,  as  nearest  pcxnce  of  w»  blood,, 
thuat  day  bare  the  swoid;  before  ha:     My  answer  agaia 
was,  ^  that  no  wconan  of  qpirit  would  aaake  choice  of  sic 
a  man,  that  was  Kker  a  woman  than  a  man,.  f<M:  he  was* 
lusty,  beardless,  and  lady-feeed.'    I  had  no  will  that  die 
i^outd  think  I  liked  him,  though  I  had  a  seciet  dwge 
to  deal  widi  his  mother,  lady  Lenox,,  to  puzehase  leave 
for  him  to  pass  to  Scotland 

^  During  the  nine  days  I  remained  at  court,"  pursues 
Melville,  *^  qween  Elisabeth,  saw  me  erexy  day,  and 
sometimes  tmrice  a  day;  to  wit,  aforenoon,  afternoon,, 
and  after  supper;  Ae.  continued  te* treat  o£  queen  Mazy^s 
marriage  with  Leicester,  and  meantime  I  was  fiumhariy 
and  fitvouraiblT  used;  sometimes  she  would  say,  ^  that 
since  she  could  not  see  the  good  queen  her  sister,  she 
should  open  a  good  part  of  her  inward  mind  to  me,  that 
i^e  was  not  o&nded  with  (|ueen  Mary's  angry  lettex,  in 
which  she  seemed  to  disdam  the  marriage  with  Leicesr- 
ter,  and  she  should  set  the  best  lawyers  in  England  to 
search  out,  iriio  had  the  best  right  to  the  crown  of 
England,  which  she  would  wish  to  be  her  dearest  sister 
rather  than  any  other/      I  replied,  ^  there  could  be 

*  Sir  James  Melville's  Memoirs^  p.  119.  '  Ibid. 
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no  doubt  cm  tbat  Iieack,  bat  buDented^  thai  even  the 
-wisest  princes  did  not  take  sulBcieixt  notice  of  die  par* 
tislitieft  of  tfaeir  fusoMar  6iend&  and  covmeSIen^  except 
it  were  sic  m.  motakie  and  raire  pnnce  a»  Henry  YIII^ 
hes  fiiliber,  who  of  his  own  head  was  detcneiined  to 
declare  bis  sister's  son^  James  Y.,  (at  whicb  time  EMzft- 
beth  was  not  bora,  bat  only  ber  sister^  (psKen  Mairyj^) 
heir  appasent  t&  tbe  crown  of  Englaod^  failing  the 
heirs  of^his  ofwn  body^  for  the  earnest  desire  he  had 
to  unite  the  whole  island/  She  said,  *  she  was  glad  be 
did  not ;'  I  said,  'he  had  b»t  thea  a  danghter,  and  was 
in  donsbt  to  have  any  more  children,  and  as  yet  had  not 
so  msanj  sn^icions  in  his  bead/  And  added,  '  that 
her  flaajesty  was  out  of  all  donbt  regarding  ber  cliuldren, 
being  determiDed  to  die  a  virgin/ 

''She  said,  *  she  was  never  minded  to  marry,  except 
^ae  were  compelled  by  the  qneen  her  sister's  hard  beha- 
viour to  her/  I  said,  '  Madam,  ye  need  not  tell  me 
that*  i  know  your  stately  stomach.  Ye-  think,  ^in  ye 
were  married,  ye  would  be  but  queen  of  England,  and 
ncvw  ye  are  king  and  queen  baith, — ^ye  may  not  suffer  a 
comnMmder/ 

''She  appeared  to  be  so  affectionate  to  queen  Mary,  ber 
good  sister,  that  she  had  a  great  desire  to  see  her,  and 
because  that  could  not  be,  she  delighted  oft  to  loc^  on 
her  pictore.     She  took  me  to  her  bed-chamber,  and 
opened  a  little  lettrmm,  (perhaps  a  desk,)  where  there 
were  divers  little  pictures  wrapped  in  paper,  their  names 
written  with  her  own  hand*     U  pon  the  first  i^e  took  up 
was  written,  '  My  lord's  picture/    This  was  Leicester's 
portrait      I  held  the  candle,  and  pressed  to  see  my 
lard's  picture.     Albeit,  she  was  loth  to  let  me  see  it,  but 
T  became  importunate  for  i^  to  carry  home  to  iny  queen; 
^le  reftised,  sayii^,  *  she  had  but  one  of  his/    I  replied, 
^  She  had  the  original'     She  was  then  at  the  rartber 
md  of  her  b<^d-eban>ber,  talking  with  Cec3.     Elizabeth 
then  took  out  my  queen's  (of  Scots)  miniature,,  and  kissed 
i^    Melville  k^ed  her  hand  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
great  fondness  she  manifested  to  Mary. 

"  She  shewed  me,"  he  continues^ "  a  fair  ruby,  great  like 

r2 
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a  racket  balL  I  desired  she  would  either  send  it  to  my 
queen,  or  the  earl  of  Leicester's  picture.  She  replied,  *  If 
queen  Mary  would  follow  her  counsel  she  would  get  them 
both  in  time,  and  all  she  had,  but  she  would  send  her  a 
diamond  as  a  token  by  me.'  Now,  as  it  was  late,  after  sup- 
per she  appointed  me  to  be  with  her  next  morning  at 
eight,  at  which  time  was  her  hour  for  walking  in  the 
garden ;  she  talked  with  me  of  my  travels,  and  invited 
me  to  eat  with  her  dame  of  honour,  my  lady  Stafford, 
one  honourable  and  godly  lady,  who  had  been  banished 
to  Geneva  in  the  reim  of  queen  Mary  of  England. " 

In  the  course  of  Melville's  conferences  with  queen 
Elizabeth,  the  female  costume  of  different  countries  was 
discussed,  and  how  they  became  the  persons  of  women. 
She  told  him  she  had  the  weeds  (costume)  of  every 
civilized  country,  and  gave  proof  of  it  by  appearing  in 
a  fresh  one  every  day,  ana  asking  the  Scotch  ambas- 
sador which  was  most  becoming.  "  I  said,  *  The  Italian 
weed,' "  continues  Melville,  "which  pleased  her  well,  for 
she  delighted  to  shew  her  golden-coloured  hair  by  wear- 
ing a  caul  and  bonnet  as  they  do  in  Italy.  Her  hair  was 
redder  than  yellow,  and  curled  apparently  by  nature." 
Then  she  inquired  "  what  coloured  hair  was  reputed 
best,  and  whether  my  queen's  hair  or  hers  was  the  best, 
and  which  of  the  two  was  the  fairest  ?"  ^ 

Melville's  answer  was  perplexing  in  its  ambiguity,  he 
said,  "  The  fairness  of  both  was  not  their  worst  faults." 
Elizabeth  was  not  to  be  baffled  by  an  oracular  compli- 
ment, she  came  again  to  the  question  direct,  and  was 
earnest  for  Melville  to  declare,  which  of  them  both  he 
thought  the  fairest 

Melville  answered,  "  *  You  are  the  fairest  queen  in 
England  and  ours  the  fairest  queen  in  Scotland.'  Yet," 
he  continues,  "was  she  earnest."  The  poor  ambassador 
then  declared,  "  They  were  both  the  fairest  ladies  in  their 
courts ;  that  she  was  the  whitest,  but  that  our  queen  was 
very  lovely."  She  inquired  "  ^  which  of  them  was  the 
hignest  stature.'  ^^  I  answered  *  our  queen.'  *  Then 
she  is  over  high,'  returned  Elizabeth,  *  for  I  am  neither 

^  Meaning  the  most  beautiful  woman. 
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too  high  nor  too  low.'  Then  she  asked  how  she  (queen 
Mary)  exercised  and  employed  her  time.  I  answered, 
*  When  I  left  Scotland  on  my  embassy,  our  queen  was 
newly  come  from  the  Highland  hunting ;  but  that  when 
she  had  leisure,  she  read  in  good  books,  the  histories  of 
divers  cbuntries,  and  would  sometimes  play  on  the  lute 
and  virginals.'  Elizabeth,"  continues  Melville,  ^^speered 
(a$ked)  whether  Mary  played  well." 

**  Reasonably  well  for  a  queen,"  was  the  very  discreet 
answer.  This  conversation  occasioned  a  droll  little 
scene  of  display  and  vanity  to  be  got  up  by  Elizabeth. 
The  same  day  after  dinner.  Lord  Uunsaon,  Elizabeth's 
cousin,  drew  Melville  into  a  retired  gallery  to  hear  some 
music.  He  whispered,  as  a  secret,  '^  that  it  was  the  queen 
plying  on  the  virginals." 

The  ambassador  Ustened  awhile,  and  then  withdrew 
the  tapestry  that  hung  before  the  doorway,  boldly  en- 
tered the  room,  and  stood  listening  in  an  entranced  atti- 
tude near  the  door,  and  heard  her  play  excellently  welL 
Her  back  was  to  the  listener,  at  length  she  turned  her 
head,  affected  to  see  him,  and  left  off,  coming  forwards 
as  if  to  strike  him  with  her  hand,  as  pretending  to  be 
ashamed;  alleging  ^^that  she  used  not  to  play  before 
men,  but  when  she  was  solitary,  to  eschew  melancholy, 
and  asked  *  how  I  came  there  ?'  I  replied,  '  that  as  I  was 
walking  with  my  lord  Hunsdon,  as  we  passed  by  the 
chamber-door,  I  heard  sic  melody,  which  raised  and 
drew  me  into  the  chamber,  I  wist  not  how,  excusing  my 
fault  of  homeliness,  as  being  brought  up  in  the  court  of 
France,  and  that  I  was  now  willing  to  endure  any  pu- 
nishment it  would  please  her  to  lay  on  my  offence.' "  This 
expert  flattery  had  its  expected  effect.  The  royal  co- 
quette sat  herself  down  low  on  a  cushion,  to  imbibe  an- 
other dose  of  it,  and  the  audacious  flatterer  placed  him- 
self on  his  knee  beside  her.  She  gave  him,  with  her 
own  hand,  a  cushion  to  place  imder  his  knee ;  Melville 
protested  against  such  an  innovation  on  the  rules  of 
gallantry,  but  the  queen  compelled  him,  and  called  in 
my  lady  Stafford  out  of  the  next  chamber  to  chaperon 
the  conference,  for  hitherto  she  had  been  tete-a-tete 
with  the  Scotch  ambassador.     This  arrangement  having 
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been  hapfuly  made,  her  ntigeBty  pvooeeded  to  displajr 
tlie  Test  of  her  aocoiBpli8hmeiiit&  First,  die  icLraaaaded 
^whedier  she  or  the  qaeen  of  Soot's  piaryed  best?* 
^  La  tiiat,"  says  MdviUe,  ^  I  f^jire  her  tlw  pnise.  She 
said  my  French  "was  good^  ana  speered  vtrhraier  I  coidd 
neaik  Itslian,  which  she  spaibe  reaaoiiaUy  ^pdtt.  Then 
me  apske  to  me  in  Duteh/but  it  was  tiol  good;  Ae 
would  know  what  kind  of  books  I  Hked  best,  whether 
liieokigy,  history,  or  love  mattecs,  I  said,  ^  I  lited  weel 
of  all  the  sorts.'  I  was  earnest  to  be  despatched,  fait 
jshe  said  '  that  I  tked  ^sooner  m£  her  eompaay  than  dhe 
did  of  nmie.;'  I  said, '  Albeit  there  was  no  occtsion  to 
Isre,  yet  k  was  time  4x>  letum.'  But  two  chys  longer 
-w&B  I  detained,  that  I  might  see  her  dance ;  gukUk  being 
done,  she  inquired  at  me,  ^  whether  she  or  my  qaecn 
danced  bestP  I  said,  ^  my  qneen  danced  not  so  high 
or  disposedly  as  she  did.'  ^  Wheieby  itmay  be  gatheml 
that  Mazy^iaiioed  like  an  elegant  woman;  but  sisd^ 
die  ^borate  dancing  of  a  yam  affected  penon  could 
ocarcely  be  better  defined  than  by  MelviHe. 

^  Efizabedi  wuioed  that  she  might  eee  die  qneen  of 
Scodandataome  convenient  place  of  meeting,  loffered^" 
parsnes  Mehrille, ''  to  oonyey  her  secredy  to  Scodand  by 
post,  dothed  in  the  disguise  of  a  page,  that  she  m^^ 
:8ee  our  mistress,  as  king  James  V .  passed  in  disguise  to 
Franoe,  to  see  the  duke  cf  Vendome's  sktexi,  that  daonhi 
Inwe  been  Us  wife.''  Melville  carried  on  thb  romantic 
badini^e,  by  proposing,  ^' that  queen  Elioabedi  sbodd 
give  out  that  die  was  mck  and  Kept  her  ohamber,  and 
none  to  be  privy  to  her  absaioe  but  my  lady  ^Stattiid 
and  one  of  die  gcDoms  of  hear  chantber.  She  sud,  'Alas, 
would  €die  migbi  do  it  f  and  aeemed  to  like  well  of  that 
kind  of  language."  This  scene  toc^  place  at  Hampixm 
Court,  where  Melville  at  last  receifed  his  dismissal,  and 
departed  with  Ldcester,  by  water,  to  London.  On  dieir 
voyage,  Leicester  apologised  for  his  presumptuous  pro- 

fosal  £)r  the  hand  of  dre  <^en  of  Scots,  wMch  he  assuxed 
er  ambassador,  appai!ently  with  sincenty enoush,  ^was 
m  wily  move  of  IJx,  Secretary  Cecil,  designea  to  ruin 
Ima  widi  both  queens."^ 

'  MdTflle's  Memoirs,  p.  liiS.  Sept.,  1664. 


Efisabetih  tspfeax8i»  have  pvened  idus  maecm^  on 
lierxa^kljaBwomanKif  Scotlfflid,  wid^^  «eal  asnteB- 
«(sii»i>of  ssesigning  iier  &vouiite  to  ttbat  roueezi,  but  rather 
^9r  the  pvrpoae,  it  hae  been  scmpoaed,  en  pavioff  £ke  vim 
^herovm  marriage  mthhiBi,  by  Jbttwogprnved  that 
dke  -eatoemied  iam  wortlw  of  Jxanr  the  eonsoct  of  Anodter 
ifisoDQide  8(n?i6MigQ.  If  Mary  coola  have  been  induced  to 
^ffi^xdfy  her  cccseBt  to  acoi^  Leiaester  far  her  huriumd, 
ithen  -psobohly  it  was  Intended  for  hna  to  cbdbre  >lhe 
nipesaibiiky  of  his  resigning  the  ^lervioe  of  Ms  royal 
^D&taeBS,  Bwea  io  beGome  the  9p<»ifle  •of  %be  queen  of 
SeotB,  rad  this  woaid  ixav*e  afforded  EUzab^  a  iseaihr 
popular  opportunity  of  rewarding  Wm  for  d»e  «ictifioi^ 
With  her  cnwin  hand*  Matters aiei/!er  j^eached  this  point; 
ifor  ^i^h0BL  JiSary -was  txiged  to  itcca^t  ihejaewlT  created 
finglnih  earl,  ixie  .queen  mother  of  xiftsice,  and  her  Jdns- 
aneuidf  the  house  of  Guise,  expressed  the  utmost  oootompt 
^itfae  idea  of  so  unsuoitable  an  jJIiance,  and  assujsad 
Jiei^  that  Elizabeth  intended  ix>  maaary  him  herself  ^ 
llhiB  opknon  iDi»t  3ia«e  had  so^^  united 

"widi  Mekille's  jepeat,  of  the  indeearous  manner  in  whidi 
'tihe  English  queen  hod  ccmmiitted  herself  in  toying  mAn 
Leioeaker,  Aining  t3ae  ceremcmial  of  his  investitare,  uDre-- 
stalled  eva  by  the  ^re»em:e  of  die  £ird^  BmbassKloiB. 
JieautBDe,  p^n^e  havmg  been  estahliabed  i^th  .Erance^  a. 
«qgal9i!n;torwa6offered1u!)£ihsabeth's  acceptancein  theper^ 
son  of  Charles  IX.,  the  ymithful  monarch  of  .that  reafaa^ 
'^wiio  had  been  -xeoently  dbdaced  by  the  states  «Qf  f  mnce 
te  ha^e  attamed  ibis  imqacxty,  allihniigfa  his  motiber^ 
Oafiherine  de  Mediois,  Qondnued  to  ^govem  in  Ins  naoae. 
Be  was,  at  this  time,  about  sixteen,  and  Elizabeth  widi 
l^reot  propricHy  seplied  to  Michel  Outelnau,  ithe  ambaa- 
j«ador  l^  whom  the  proposal  was  submitted  to  her,  ^^  that 
jEdie  w«U3  gready  obhged  for  ihe  simal  honour  that  was 
^AsBB  her  fay  «o  mi^xty  and  powerml  aking,  to  whom,  as 
well  as  to  the  queen,  his  mother,  she  professed  hemelf 
dbfiintefy  beholaen,  but  tint  she  felt  this  dtfBoulty — the 
most  Christian  king,  hsac  good  brother;,  was  .too  great  and 
too  small — too  great,  as  a  monarch  of  such  a  realm,  to 

*  Camdea. 
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be  able  to  auit  his  own  dominions  to  cross  the  sea  and 
remain  in  England,  where  the  people  always  expected 
their  kings  and  queens  to  live.  Too  small,"  she  explained 
by  saying,  '^  that  his  majesty  was  young  and  she  was 
already  mirty,  which  she  called  old."  Castelnau,  not 
being  accustomed  to  Elizabeth's  coquettish  manners,  &r 
from  suspecting  that  this  depreciatory  remark  on  her 
own  age,  was  a  trap  for  a  complimentary  rejoinder,  on  his 
part,  gave  her  credit  for  meamng  what  she  said,  and  adds 
with  great  simphcity,  ^^  She  has  sidd  the  same  thin^ 
ever  smce  her  accession  to  the  throne,  although  there  is 
not  a  lady  in  her  court  who  surpasses  her  in  her  endow- 
ments of  mind  and  body."  * 

The  Enghsh  nobles  su^ested  to  Castelnau,  that  the 
young  duke  of  Anjou,  Charles  IX. 's  brother,  would  be, 
m  point  of  situation,  a  more  suitable  consort  for  the 
queen  than  Charles,  as  neither  France  nor  England 
could  permit  the  absence  of  their  respective  sovereigns. 
The  French,  they  said,  would  not  Uke  their  kins  to 
reside  in  England,  nor  would  the  English  permit  tneir 
queen  to  live  in  France.  Elizabeth  gave  no  encou- 
ragement, at  that  time,  to  overtures  for  her  union  with 
either  of  the  royal  brothers  of  Valois,  and  Castelnau 
proceeded  to  Scotland  to  offer  the  younger  prince  to 
the  other  island  queen,  Mary  Stuart,  of  whom  he  speaks, 
in  his  despatches  to  his  own  court,  in  the  most  lively 
terms  of  admiration  and  respect' 

A  matrimonial  union  between  the  crowns  of  England 
and  France,  was  too  brilliant  a  chimera  to  be  hastDjror 
lightly  abandoned  by  that  restless  intriguante  and  shdlow 
politician,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  and .  she  subsequently 
empowered  the  resident  French  ambassador  de  Foys,  to 
renew  the  proposal  for  a  marriage  between  her  eldest 
son,  the  youthful  sovereign  of  France,  and  the  maiden 
monarch  of  England.  To  this  second  overture,  Eliza- 
beth replied' — 

*^  I  find  myself,  on  the  one  hand,  much  honoured  by 
the  proposal  of  the  French  king ;  on  the  other,  I  am 

'  Memoirs  de  Michel  Castelnau,  folio  edition. 
'  Memoirs  de  Michel  Castelnau.  '  Despatches  of  de  Foys. 
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older  than  he,  and  would  rather  die  than  see  myself  de- 
spised and  neglected.  My  subjects,  I  am  assured,  would 
oppose  no  obstacle,  if  it  were  my  wish,  for  they  have  more 
than  once  prayed  me  to  marry  after  my  own  inclination. 
Tt  is  true  they  have  said,  ^  that  it  would  pleasure  them 
if  my  choice  should  fall  on  an  Englishman.  Li  England, 
however,  there  is  no  one  disposable  in  marriage  but  the 
earl  of  Arundel,*  and  he  is  further  removed  from  the 
match  than  the  east  from  the  west ;  and  as  to  the  earl  of 
Leicester,  I  have  always  loved  his  virtues."  The  am- 
bassador was  too  finished  a  courtier,  it  seems,  to  inter- 
rupt her  majesty  by  asking  her  to  point  these  out — ^a 
question,  which  certainly  would  embarrass  the  most  par- 
tial apologist  of  the  crimes,  of  this  bold,  but  not  brave, 
bad  man.  '^  But,"  pursues  Elizabeth,  ^^  the  aspirations 
towards  honour  and  greatness  which  are  in  me,  cannot 
suffer  him  as  a  companion  and  a  husband." 

After  this  confidential  explanation  of  her  feelings  to- 
wards the  two  rival  earls,  her  subjects,  her  majesty,  in 
aUusion  to  the  extreme  youthfulness  of  her  regal  wooer, 
added,  laughing,  "  My  neighbour,  Mary  Stuart,  is 
younger  than  I  am ;  she  will  perhaps  better  please  the 
king."  "This  has  never  been  spoKen  of,"  replied  de 
Foys,  "  she  having  been  the  wife  of  his  brother." 
**  Several  persons,"  rejoined  Elizabeth,  "  and  among 
others,  Lethington,  have  tried  to  persuade  me  that  such 
a  plan  was  in  agitation,  but  1  did  not  believe  it" 

A  few  days  after,  EUzabeth  sent  for  de  Foys  again, 
and  repeated  her  objections  to  the  marriage  with  his 

'  This  great  peer  was  at  that  time  under  the  cloud  of  his  royal  mistress's 
displeasure.  He  had  stood  her  friend,  in  the  season  of  her  utmost  perils  at 
the  risk  of  his  life  and  estate.  He  had  been  made  her  tool  in  politics  and 
her  sport  in  secret.  His  vast  fortune  had  proved  unequal  to  support  the 
expenses  he  had  incurred,  in  presents  and  entertainments  suited  to  the 
magnificent  tastes  of  the  lofty  lady,  on  whom  he  had  had  the  folly  to  fix  his 
heart,  and  he  was  involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties.  At  length,  irritated 
by  the  undisguised  preference  the  queen  daily  manifested  towards 
those,  who  had  no  such  claims  on  her  consideration,  he  haughtily  returned 
his  staff  of  office,  as  lord  high  steward,  to  her  majesty,  with  suhdry  offen- 
sive speeches,  which  she  took  in  such  ill  part,  as  to  constitute  him  a  pri- 
soner in  his  own  house.  He  then  solicited,  and  after  a  time  obtained, 
leave  to  travel  in  Italy  to  recruit  his  ruined  fortunes.  See  Cecirs  letter 
in  Wright,  i.  180. 
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boy^^ktt.  De  Eoys  endeav^uDed  to  oooiTince  her  ihey 
were  ofiio  meif^  hat,  «fter  a  £ttle  conrtfy  flattery  had 
been  enpended,  llie  oegotiatkn  was  bncdun-offi^ 

This  nixnmer  EUxal^th  haoLOored  Leioestear  with  her 
first  idsit  to  his  new  manor  of  Kemlwosth^inthe  couiae 
of  her  preeress  through  fke  imHanH  oomitieflL 

When  dbe  entered  the  city -of  CSoveniry,  the  mayor 
and  t)oipomtion  who  had  «net  and  wdoonued  hec,  *ppa- 
aented  her  witha  puxae  supposed  to  he  ^vscdi  twBntz^ 
marks^  contaming  a  iiuxsdrea  ponnds  in  gold  aai^ek. 
The  queea,  *aa  TeceiviBg  it,  aaid  to  her  loras^  ^  It  isa 
^ood  «fit.;  1  haive  but  few  such,  £3r  k  is  a  iiuadred  pcunds 
m  goQ."  The  namr  biddly  rejoined,  ^  if  it  iite  your 
ffraoe,  it  is  « "ffBesA  deal  raoie."  ^  What  is  liiat?^  adked 
me  ^pieBD.  The  anayor  aasweiedy  ^  it  is  the  iaithfal 
heacts  of  aU  yonr  true  hmng  tnbjeots.^  ^  We  Amii 
you,  Mr.  MayxHr,"  said  the  aueen ;  ^Ihat  is  a  great  deal 
more  indeed. "  She  invited  the  maycHr  end  oonpoEation 
to  visit  her  at  Kenilworth,  on  due  i&ilowing  Tuesdi^^ 
which  they  did,  aad  weae  admitted  to  kiss  her  hand. 
She  gare  tbemidiirly  ;biidL6«iind  knighted  ike  recoidec 

If  JUicabeth,  at  this  period,  wese  not  on  loine  with 
Leioest^,  the  prop^b  much  affirms  that  '^  erf  the  iidr- 
uess  of  the  heart  the  moudi  speaketfa,"  m«st  go  for 
Jiouflht ;  for  "she  was  always  talking  of  him,  and  that  not 
:^4o«8ymp-iuzing>«B«|h«liidies«fd.ebed- 
chambei;,  !but  to  such  nnsuitabie  <sonfidaiits  as  the  am-, 
bassadoflfi— eigo,  accredited  spies,  of  foreign  potentates. 
Well  mi^t  the  wily  son  of  Burleigh  observe  of  ths 
queen,  ^^  that  if  to-day  she  was  more  than  man,  to*morrow 
she  would  be  less  than  woman«^' ' 

De  Foys'  reports  appear  to  haye  convinced  his  own 
court,  ihat  it  was  Elizabeth's  positive  intention  to  give  her 
hand  to  Leicester,  for  Catherine  de  Medicis  enjoinedhim  to 
cultivate  the  good-will  of  this  fiwouxed  peer,  and  entitle 
the  royal  firmily  of  France  to  his  gratitude,  by  advocating 
the  match  with  the  queen  of  England.  '*!  told  -queen 
Elizabeth,"  writes  deFoys,in  reply  to  the  queen-mother, 

^  J)e  Foys'  Deapatchea.  '  Dufdale's  Warwickshire. 

*  Sir  R.  Cecirs  Letter,  in  Hamngton^s  Nugie. 
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^  tkat  At  tCDvld  do  noAaug  better  for  tlie  welfioe,  re^ 
pooe,  sod  oooAent  vf  her  random,  tiue  to  ^espouse  one 
oftiwgreaEt  peers  ef  EnglwiJ^jMwi  tkat  Ae  would  pot 
Ba  affirantiipaEi  ^le  Icmg  «id  ^roiar  majesty,  if  dbe  were 
to  wed  any  other  feragn  ^cmce,  after  faaTing  ifindly 
gnmided  lier  rojecdcm  of  tw  Isjotg  on  the  pl^  that  a 
stsan^  wouid  be  nnweloanie  lo  toe  En^ish.''  Eiiza- 
bedi  repBed,  '^  diat  Ab  ivms  not  yet  decided  whom  to 
sorry/'  observii^  '^iiiat  even  if  me  espoused  a  pezson 
widiout  extensive  poaBesooDs,  his  mairia|^  wttn  her 
wooM  iff^ve  ism  liie  ^neans  of  cngagii^  in  peniicioiiB 
schemes  Hsd  inlrigses.  Ear  fliis  reason,"  continwed 
she,  ^^  I  will  never  concede  to  a  husband  any  dnve  m 
fliy  power;"  and  sdded,  ^  tkst  but  for  the  sake  of  pos* 
tterity  Bad  &e  eoodof  her  leahn,  she  wonld  siot  many  at 
adL  If  dbe  did,  however,  she  did  not  mean  to  follow  his 
adnoe  bjr  wedding  «  sniyect ;  she  had  it  m  ier  iKwrer  to 
«irod  a  HDg  if  she  pleased,  or  a  powexfid  prinoe  so  as  to 
oidvawe  Fiance."^  IIibs  was  in  aflxadonto  the  arehddbe 
•Charles,  ^irho  hanns  ibeen  decisiviely  rejected  by  Maiy 
of  Seodand,  was  renewm  his  .soit  to  her.  She  corn- 
gained  ^'tlfflit  <Siaiies  VC  took  part  with  the  qneoi  of 
Soots,  while  Dandey  was  wiitu^  her  sabmisave  letters 
nod  seeking  lier  protectioa."  Inis  iieproadbfol  observar 
tion  proves  that  Elizafaedi  and  Darnley  were  abeadhr 
SDcretty  reocmciled.     Sbe  had  ^vehemently  opposed  his 

to  visEttbe  ooort  of  thatqueefi* 

The  iadnerto  imprewnaUe  heait  of  the  beaatiful  widow, 
Jttd  rsanmdered  itsenat  first  laght  of  ''  the  beaxtiyiessi, 
jfaMiy-faoed  boy,"  and  Darnky  paid  no  heed  to  ihe 
peisemptoryniantoes  of  his  sometime  English  soveram, 
to  jetom  at  peril  of  outlawry,  and  forfeiture  of  his  En- 
jglish  inhenitfflice.  He  kept  the  £eld  of  has  new  fortunes, 
and  was  a  dMriving  wooer. 

De  Fqy^asjoonas  heheaidthe  queen  cf  Scots  had 
reserved  on  the  maxriaee  with  her  cousin  Damley,  went 
to  Hizabeth  with  the  intention  of  defending  Mary;  he 
found  the  queen  at  diess,  and  said,  profitkig  by  the  op- 

^  From  the  Despatches  of  de  Foys>  August^  1565. 
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portunitv  of  introducing  the  subject^  ^^  This  game  is  an 
imaffe  of  the  words  and  deeds  of  men.  If^  for  example, 
we  lose  a  pawn,  it  seems  but  a  small  matter ;  neverme- 
less,  the  loss  often  draws  after  it  that  of  the  whole  game.'' 
The  queen  replied,  '^  I  understand  you ;  Damley  is  but 
a  pawn,  but  may  well  check-mate  me,  if  he  is  promoted." 

After  these  words  she  left  off  playing,  complained 
much  of  the  disloyalty  of  Damley  and  his  father,  and 
made  evident  her  intentions  of  dealing,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, hostilely  by  them.^  The  only  means  she  had,  how- 
ever, of  testifying  her  anger  effectively,  was  by  sending 
Margaret  countess  of  Lenox  to  her  old  quarters  in  the 
Tower." 

Two,  out  of  the  four  royal  ladies,  who  stood  in  imme- 
diate proximity  to  the  mrone,  were  now  incarcerated 
on  frivolous  charges,  and  on  the  21st  of  August,  a  third 
of  this  luckless  quartette,  Lady  Mary  Gray,  was  added 
to  the  list  of  fair  state  prisoners,  for  no  greater  crime  than 
stealing  a  love-match,  like  her  sister,  lady  Elatharine. 
Cecil,  m  a  letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  relates  the  cu> 
cumstance  in  the  following  words :  "  Here  is  an  unliappy 
chance  and  monstrous.  The  serjeant-porter  being  the 
biggest  gentleman  in  this  court,  hath  married  secretly 
the  lady  Maiy  Gray,  the  least  of  all  the  court.  They 
are  committed  to  several  prisons.  The  offence  is  very 
great.'"  Both  the  meek  inoffensive  sisters  of  lady 
Jane  Grey,  were  thus  torn  from  their  husbands,  and 
doomed  to  life-long  imprisonment  by  die  inexorable 
queen.  Their  piteous  appeals  to  her  compassion,  may 
be  seen  in  Ellis's  royal  letters.  Can  any  one  suppose 
that  she  would  have  scrupled  to  shed  the  blood  of  either 
or  both  of  these  broken-hearted  victims,  if  their  names 
had  been  used  to  excite  an  insurrection  in  her  metropolis  ? 

Li  a  foregoing  passage  of  the  letter,  wherein  Cecil 
relates  the  disgrace  of  lady  Mary  Gray,  he  favours  his 
absent  colleague  with  the  following  important  piece  of 
secret  information,  which  is  partly  written  in  cipher: — 
**  You  may  perchance,  by  some  private  letter  hereafter, 
hear  of  a  strange  accident  here,  and  therefore  I  vnU,  in 

'  Raumer,  from  the  despatches  of  de  Foys.  '  Camden. 

*  Wright's  Elizabeth  and  her  Times,  vol.  i.  p.  207. 
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a  few  words^  give  you  some  light.  The  queen's  majesty 
is  fallen  into  some  misliking  with  my  lorn  of  Leicester^ 
and  he  therewith  much  dismayed,  x  ou  know  how  busy 
men  in. court  will  be  to  descant  hereupon.  The  queens 
majesty  letteth  it  appear^  in  many  overt  speeches^  that 
she  is  sorry  for  her  loss  of  time^  and  so  is  every  good 
subject"^  In  what  other  way  can  this  sentence  be  ex- 
plained than  that  Elizabeth,  naving  quarrelled  with  her 
presumptuous  fiivourite^  repented  of  the  impediment 
which  her  flirtations  with  him  had  opposed  in  her  matri- 
monial treaties  with  foreign  princes? 

**  What  shall  follow*  of  this,"  pursues  her  anxious  premier,  **  God 
knoweth.  For  my  part,  I  will  do  that  becometh  an  honest  man,  not  to 
procure  harm  to  him,  though  I  know  he  hath  not  lacked  procurers  for  my 
harm.  But  God  forgive  them !  for  I  fear  none  of  them,  having  so  good 
a  conscience  of  my  well  meaning  both  to  her  majesty  and  her  realm.  If 
I  were  as  evil  disposed  as  others,  I  could  make  a  flame  of  this  sparkel; 
hat  Jiat  voluntas  Dei!  The  queen's  majesty,  thanked  be  God,  is  well  dis- 
posed towards  marriage.  The  emperor's  ambassador  is  departed  with  an 
honourable  answer,  and  himself  well  satisfied,  and  common  opinion  is, 
that  the  archduke  Charles  will  come ;  which  if  he  do,  and  will  accord  with 
us  in  religion,  and  shall  be  allowable  for  his  person  to  her  majesty,  then, 
except  God  shall  continue  his  displeasure  against  us,  we  shall  see  some 


success." 


In  another  letter  to  Smith,  Cecil  declares,  **  that  the 
queen's  majesty  will  marry  with  none  without  sisht  of 
his  person,  nor  with  any  that  shall  dissent  in  religion; 
that  the  articles  of  marriage  are  to  be  much  the  same  as 
in  the  treaty  between  Philip  and  Mary,  and  expresses 
his  opinion  that  the  archduke  will  come.  He  considers 
that  the  nobility  approve  of  the  match,  and  notices  that 
my  lord  of  Leicester  hath  behaved  himself  very  wisely 
to  allow  of  it."^  The  very  day  on  which  this  letter  is 
dated,  August  30th,  the  premier  inscribed  the  following 
sentence  in  his  private  diary: — *^The  queen  seemed 
to  be  very  much  offended  with  the  earl  of  Leicester, 
and  so  she  wrote  an  obscure  sentence  in  a  book  at 
Windsor."  This  oracular  sentence  was  probably  her 
Latin  epigram,  on  the  presumption  of  a  bear  presuming 
to  cherish  hopes  of  mating  with  the  lion.' 

>  Wright's  Elizabeth,  vol  L  p.  207.  •  Ibid.  p.  206. 

'  Among  other  impudent  assumptions,  Leicester  and  his  parvenu 
brothers  helped  themselves  to  the  right  noble  cognizance  of  the  Beau* 


Tlie  qiimd  betf««ea  Lfdsea^t  and  his  reyadk  WBaetscm, 
is,  bjr  aome  autbQi8»  sappoeed  to  hew-  oDgvatedi  hk  die 
felkmng  mcideiity  whiek  m  lelsted  bf  wt  ThouMB^ 
lil^aaiitiin^aaaaeodefiee  thatiheiEEfiiKiiceQf  tbatiiofafe* 
man  was  not  so  gseat  aa  manj  Imre  lepreaentedr — 
Bowyer,  the  gentlemaa  of  the  hhck  rod^  haTing  l^een. 
ezpresaly  diaimd  l^  the  queen  to  be  ¥eiy  particnkir  as 
to  whom  he  a&ikled  into  the  pnYy  chamDex^  one  imj- 
prevented  a  vexTgay  captain,  and  &  fisrilower  ofi  Leieestez^ 
fiDom  entrance^  Decaase  he  was  netthnr  wril  known  nor 
a  8wom  servant  of  the  queen's;  en.  whick  tlie  otheiv 
bearing  high,  on  his  patrcm'a  &yoD]^  told  him  ^^  that  he 
might  perdiance  proenre  him  a  diseharge.''  Leiceistefv 
coming  to  the  contest^  said  publicly>  which  was  contrary 
to  his  custom,  ^^  that  Bowyer  was  aknave,  and  should  not 
long  continue  in  his  c^ce,"  and  turned  about  to  go  to 
the  queen ;  but  Bowyer,  who  was  a  bold  gentleman,  and 
well  beloved,  stepped  before  him,  feU  at  her  majesty's 
feet,  and  related^  the  stoiy,  hnmblr  craving  her  grace's 

Eleasure,  and  whether  my  lord  of  Leicester  was  king,  or 
er  majesty  queen?  On  which  the  queen,  turning  t& 
Leicester,  exclaimed,  with  her  wonted  oathy  ^^  God's 
death,  my  lord  I  I  have  wished  you  well,  but  my  &vour 
is  not  so  locked  up  in  you  that  others  shall  not  partici- 
pate thereof,  for  I  have  many  servants,  unto  whom  I 
nave  and  will,,  at  my  pleasure,  confer  my  &Your,  and  like- 
wise  reassume  the  same ;  and  if  you  think  to  rule  here, 
I  will  take  a  course  to  see  you  fcnrthcomiii^.  I  will  have 
here  but  one  unstress  and  no  master,  az^  look  that  no 
ill  happen  to  him,  lest  it  be  severeW  required  at  youv 
hands^*^  «« Which  so  quailed  my  lord  of  Leiceetor,'^ 
pursues  Naunton,  "  that  his  feigned  hundlity  was  Icxo^ 
after  one  of  his  best  virtues."  ^  Small,  however,  at  the  u^ 
mo&U^  were  Leicester's  daima  to  thi&  rare  quality:.  Lloyd 
observes  of  him,  ^^  His  treasure  was  vast,  his  gains  unac- 
countable, all  passages  to  pisefennent  being  in  his  haad^ 

cbamp-Nerilles,  the  bear  and  ragged  staff,  relinquishing  their  own  cogni- 
zance--a  sprten  lioir  with  two  tails..     This  gave  rise  to  a  WarwidLshire 
prev«rb^  in  use  aft  this  dajs  **  The  bear  wuits  a  tail»  and  eanoot  be  a  lion.*' 
^  IVagmenta  Regalia. 


at  home  and  abroad.  He  was  nerer  reconciled  to  her 
majesty  under  5000L,  nor  to  a  subject  under  50Q/.,  and 
-was  ever  and  anon  out  "with  both." 

Jusf  at  tU?  period^  EEzabeth  lavished  mocfa  reeard 
on  a  royal  female  guest;  Ae  lady  Cecilia  of  Sweden^ 
daughter  to  die  great  Gustavus  V asa,  and  siiiter  to  Eliza- 
beth's former  suitor^  Eric;  £Sie  andr  her  husband^  the 
mai'gfave  of  Bioden^  had  recently  encountered  many 
perils  and  hardships  dnrihg  eleven  months'  wanderings 
m  the  northern  parts  of  Germany.  At  lenffth,  Aey 
landed  in  England^  and,  four  days  after,  the  lady  was 
delivered  of  a  son.  TIds  child  was,  on  the  last  aay  of 
September,  christened  in  the  chapel  royal  at  Whitehall, 
the  queen  herself  stamfine^  godmother  in  peison,  the 
godbthers  being  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
duke  of  Norfolk.  The  qaeen  gave  the  little  stranger 
the  name  of  Edward  Fortunatus,^  ''for  that  Grod  had  so 
graciousfy  assisted  his  mother  in  her  long,  dangerous 
journey,  and  that  she  regarded  it  as  an  auspicious  cir- 
cumstance that  he  waa  bom  in  her  reahn."  The  queen 
took  such  great  deGjght  in  the  company  and  conversation 
of  the  Swedish  princess^  that  wnen  the  margrave  re- 
turned to  his  own  dominions,  she  persuaded  the  lady 
Cecilia  to  remain  with  her,  and  not  only  allowed  her 
very  honourable  bouche,  or  table,  at  her  court,  three 
messes  of  meat  twice  a  day  for  her  maids  and  ihe  rest 
of  her  &mily,'  but  allowed  her  husband  a  pension  of  two 
thousand  crowns  a  year  as  long  as  he  would  permit  his 
consort  to  reside  in  her  court.  This  lady  was  given  the 
entree  of  the  queen's  chamber,  and  enjoyed  su£Scient 
influence  with  fllizabeth  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  her 
watchfol  premier,  Cecily  who,  in  a  letter  to  sir  Thomas 
Smith,  betrays  some  anxiety  to  discover  the  real  object 
of  her  coming  to  England  z 

**  Of  the  lady  Cecilia  of  Sweden,"  writes  he,  "  your  son  can  report  how 
bountiflilly  she  Hveth  here ;  of  whom  also  there  are  sundry  opinions ; 
some  thair  she  meant  to  set  •n  foot  her  bratfaer's  former  suit  of  marriagv, 
but  percerving  that  net  to  be  found  probable,  some  now  say  that  she  will 
further  my  lord  of  Leicester ;  but  if  she  shall  find  no  success  there,  then 

>  Stowe.  *  IfOdge's  IllustradoiR. 
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some  will  wy  as  they  list;  and  thus,  you  see,  all  things  are  subject  to 
reports."  * 

In  the  same  letter,  Cecil  observes,  "  that  there  are 
ramours  that  the  lords  of  the  court  do  not  a^ree  among 
themselves,  that  Leicester  was  not  so  much  in  favour  as 
heretofore,  that  Sussex  and  he  were  on  strange  terms, 
that  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  lord  chamberlain,  and  lord 
Hunsdon  were  opposed  to  Leicester." '  These  three  peers 
and  Sussex,  also,  were  the  kinsmen  of  the  queen,  through 
her  grandmother,  lady  Elizabeth  Howard.   Mr.  Heneage 
is  also  mentioned,  by  Cecil,  "  as  reported  to  be  in  very 
good  favour  with  her  majesty,  and  so  misliked  by  my 
lord  of  Leicester.     To  tell  you  truly,"  continues  the 
watchful  premier,  "  I  think  the  queen's  favour  to  my  lord 
of  Leicester  is  not  so  manifest  to  move  men  to  think 
that  she  will  many  with  him,  and  yet  his  lordship  hath 
favour  sufficient,  as  I  hear  him  say,  to  his  good  satisfac- 
tion."^    This  letter  is  dated  October  16th.    A  few  days 
later,  the  queen  manifested  an  increase  of  regard  for 
Leicester,  such  as  made  his  enemies  hasten  to  effect  a 
reconciliation  with  him.*   He  received  their  advances  ia 
a  conciliatory  manner,  and  took  a  more  subtle  revenge 
on  Cecil  than  if  he  had  exerted  his  renewed  influence  to 
effect  his  fall,  by  honouring  him  with  a  provoking  offer 
of  his  patronage,  in  a  tone  that  could  not  fail  to  recal  to 
the  mind  of  the  man  who  ruled  the  destinies  of  Protes- 
tant Europe,  and  feared  not  to  controvert  and  bend  to 
his  own  policy  the  declared  will  of  the  lion-like  sovereign 
herself^  the  time  when  he  was  an  underling  official  in 
the  train  of  his  own  parvenu  father,  the  duke  of  North- 
umberland. 

'^  I  have  long  known  your  good  qualities,"  said  Leices- 
ter, ^^  your  conscientiousness,  and  knowledge  of  business. 
I  have,  on  these  accounts,  always  loved  you,  although  I 
know  that  you  would  fein  marry  the  queen  to  a  foreign, 
prince.  I  will  now  tell  you  plainly  that  I  am  a  claimant 
for  the  hand  of  the  queen,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  she 
looks  upon  no  one  with  favour  but  myself.     I  therefore 

'  Wright,  vol.  i.  p.  21 1.  »  Wright's  Elizabeth  and  her  Times. 

•  Ibid.  p.  29.  «  De  Foys'  Despatches, 
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beseech  you  that  you  will  lay  aside  all  other  projects, 
and  then  I  will  always  give  you  my  hand,  and  not  only 
keep  you  where  you  are,  but  take  care  for  your  further 
elevation  as  you  deserve,  and  as  the  service  of  the  state 
may  require."*  Cecil  had  sufficient  command  over  his 
feelings  to  thank  the  favourite  for  his  good  opinion  and 
apparent  good  will. 

During  the  period  of  Elizabeth's  transient  coolness  to 
Leicester,  he  had  manifested  some  degree  of  suUenness, 
and  it  is  supposed,  that  he  testified  his  resentment  by 
soliciting  to  be  sent  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  France. 
When  De  Foys,  through  whom  Leicester  had  chosen  to 
prefer  his  request,  mentioned  it  to  the  queen,  she  was 
surprised  and  offended  that  the  earl  should  wish  to  absent 
himself.  She  caused  him  to  be  summoned  to  her  pre- 
sence, and  asked  him,  if  he  really  wished  to  go  to  France? 
On  his  replying,  "that,  with  her  permission,  it  was  one  of 
the  things  he  most  desired,"  she  told  him,  "that  it  would 
be  no  great  honour  to  the  king  of  France  were  she  to 
send  A  groom  to  so  great  a  prince;"  and  then  she 
laughingly  observed  to  the  ambassador,  "  I  cannot  live 
without  seeing  him  eveiy  day ;  he  is  like  my  lap-dog, 
so  soon  as  he  is  seen  any  where,  they  say  I  am  at  nana ; 
and  wherever  I  am  seen,  it  may  be  said,  that  he  is  there 
also." 

Elizabeth  had  formerly  condescended  to  discuss  with 
Quadra,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  the  scandalous  reports 
then  prevalent,  not  only  on  the  continent,  but  in  her 
own  court,  regarding  her  intimacy  with  Dudley.  She 
even  forgot  the  dignity  of  a  gentlewoman  and  a  sovereign 
so  far,  as  to  demonstrate  the  improbability  of  what  was 
said,  by  shewing  him  the  situation  of  her  sleeping  apart- 
ment and  that  of  the  favourite.  Subsequently,  however, 
she  found  that  her  favourite's  health  was  likely  to  be  im- 

I)aired  by  the  dampness  of  the  room  he  occupied  in  the 
ower  story  of  the  palace,  and  assigned  him  a  chamber 
contiguous  to  her  own.^ 

*  De  Foys,  from  Raumcr.    . 

'  SfaaroR  Turner  considers  this  arrangement  was  a  prudential  measure, 
for  the  defence  of. the  royal  person  against  the  attempts  of  those,  who 

VOL.  VI.  S 
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De  F0J8,  in  his  report  of  the  19th  of  December^  ^^J^9 
**  Leicester  has  pressed  the  queen  hard  to  decide  by 
Christmas  on  her  marriage.  She,  on  the  other  hand^ 
has  entreated  him  to  wait  till  Candlemas.  I  know,  from 
good  anthoritj,"  pursues  he,  ^'and  have  also  learned 
m>m  the  most  credible  persons,  that  she  has  prcnnised 
him  marriage  before  witnesses.  Nevertheless,  if  she 
chooses  to  release  herself  from  such  promise,  no  one  will 
summon  her  to  justice,  or  bear  witness  against  her."^ 

At  Christmas,  Leicester  was  in  close  attendance  0x1 
the  queen,  even  while  she  was  in  the  solemn  act  of  com- 
municating at  the  altar,  and  was  one  of  her  assistants  in 
that  holy  rite.  The  ceremonials  observed,  on  that  occa- 
sion, have  been  thus  recorded  by  a  contemporary,^  and 
are  highly  curious : — 

^  On  (Jhristmas  day  her  maiesty  came  to  service,  very 
richly  appareUed  in  a  gown  of  Durple  veh^t,  embroidered 
with  silver,  very  richly  set  with  stones^  and  a  rich  collar 
set  with  stones.  The  earl  of  Warwick  (Leicester's 
brother)  bore  the  sword,  the  lady  Strange  (the  daughter 
of  the  queen's  cousin,  lady  Eleanor  Brandon)  bore  her 
train.  After  the  creed,  the  queen  went  down  to  the 
offering,  and  having  a  short  bench  with'  a  carpet  and  a 
cushion  laid  by  a  gendeman  usher,  her  msgesty  kneeled 
down.  Her  offering  was  given  her  by  the  marquis  of  Nor- 
thampton ;  after  which  she  went  into  her  traverse,  where 
she  abode  tiU  the  time  of  the  communion,  and  then  came 
forth  and  kneeled  down  on  the  cushion  and  carpet  The 
gentlemen  ushers  delivered  the  towel  (or  communion 
cloth)  to  the  lord  chamberlain,  who  delivered  the  same 
to  be  holden  by  the  earl  of  Sussex  on  her  right  hand^ 
and  the  earl  of  Leicester  on  the  left'  The  bishop  o£ 
Rochester  served  her  majesty  both  with  the  wine  and 

iougbt  her  majesty's  Hfie.  No  attempts  of  the  kind»  however,  are  on  re^ 
eordt  till  after  she  excited  the  ill  will  of  a  portion  of  her  subjects,  by  her 
unjust  detention  of  Mary  Stuart,  and  her  unfeminine  cruelty  to  that 
princess. 

'  Von  Raumer. 

•  Donation  MS.  4812,  No. 8,  lib.  W.  Y.  193^  British  Museum. 

*  This  cloth  was  to  be  held  up  before  the  queen's  face  the  moment  she 
bad  received  the  elements :  it  was  a  remnant  of  the  catholic  ceremonials 
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bread.  Then  the  queen  went  into  the  traverse  again^ 
snd  the  lady  Cecilia,  wife  to  the  marquis  of  Baden,  came 
out  of  the  traverse,  and  kneeled  at  the  place  where  the 
queen  had  kneeled,  but  she  had  no  cushion,  only  one  to 
kneel  on.  After  she  had  received,  she  returned  to  the 
traverse  a^ain.  Then  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
the  lord  chamberlain  received  the  communion  with  the 
mother  of  the  maids,  after  which  the  service  proceeded 
to  the  end.  The  queen  returned  to  the  chamber  of 
presence,  and  not  to  the  closet  Her  majesty  dined  not 
abroad." 

Elizabeth  was  fond  of  jesting,  and  now  and  then  per- 
petrated a  pun.  This  year  she  sent  Man,  dean  of  Glou- 
cester, as  ambassador  to  Philip  of  Spain,  whose  envoy  at 
the  English  court  was  Gusman,  dean  of  Toledo.  Eliza- 
beth thought  meanly  of  the  person  and  abilities  of  dean 
Man.  an/this  opiiTion  gave  rise  to  a  verr  bad  pun  by 
her  majesty.  She  said,  ^^  King  Philip  had  sent  Goose- 
man  (Gusman)  to  her,  and  she,  in  return,  had  sent  a  Man 
to  him  not  a  whit  better  than  a  ffoose,^^  She  also  made 
the  following  quaint  rhyming  rebus  on  a  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Noel: — 

'*  The  word  of  denial  and  letter  of  fifty 
Is  that  gentleman's  name  that  will  never  be  thrifty."' 

A  few  of  the  less  pleasing  traits  of  Elizabeth's  charac- 
ter developed  themselves  this  year,  among  which  may 
be  reckoned  her  unkind  treatment  of  the  venerable 
Dr.  Heath,  the  nonjuring  archbishop  of  York,  and  for- 
merly lord  chancellor.  It  has  been  shewn,  that  he  per- 
formed good  and  loyal  service  for  Elizabeth,  whose 
doubtfiil  title  was  established,  beyond  dispute,  by  his 
making  her  first  proclamation  a  solemn  act  of  both 
houses  of  parliament.  Subsequently,  in  1660,  he  was 
ordered  into  confinement  in  the  Tower,  because  he  would 
not  acknowledge  Elizabeth's  supremacy  over  the  church. 
He  remained  there  till  he  was  sent  into  a  sort  of  prison 
restraint  at  one  of  the  houses  belonging  to  his  see  in 

'  Collins,  in  Gainsborough. 

s2 
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Yorkshire,  His  mode  of  imprisonment  permitted  him? 
to  take  walks  for  exercise.  These  rambles  could  not 
have  been  very  far,  for  he  was  turned  of  eighty.  They 
were  regarded  with  jealousy,  and  the  following  order  of 
council  exists,  in  answer  to  a  letter  from  lord  Scrope, 
relative  to  the  examination  by  him  to  be  taken  of 
Nicholas  Heath,  with  whom  his  lordship  is  required  to 
proceed  somewhat  sharply  withal,  "  to  the  end,  that  he 
should  declare  the  foil  truth  why  he  wandereth  abroad; 
and  if  he  will  not  be  plain,  to  use  some  kind  of  torture 
to  him,  so  as  to  be  wituout  any  great  bodily  hurt,  and  to- 
advertise  his  (lord  Scrope's)  doings  herein."^ 

The  old  man  had  been  on  terms  of  friendship  with 
the  queen,  had  done  her  worthy  service,  he  had  been 
considered  an  opponent  of  persecution,  yet  could  Eli- 
zabeth, then  little  turned  of  thirty,  sit  in  her  conclave, 
and  order  the  unfortunate  prisoner  to  be  pinched  with 
the  torture,  to  reveal  some  vague  and  indefinite  crime, 
which  perhaps  only  existed  in  the  suspicions  of  his 
enemies. 

Elizabeth  had  ordered  her  ministers  at  the  court  of 
Edinburgh,  Throckmorton  and  Randolph,  to  foment 
the  disaffections  there,  and  especially  to  encourage 
Murray  and  his  party,  in  their  opposition  to  the  marriage 
of  Mary  with  Damley ;  in  consequence  of  which,  they 
at  length  took  up  arms  against  their  sovereign.  They 
were  defeated,  and  forced  to  retreat  into  England. 
Murray  proceeded  to  London,  and  requested  an  inter- 
view with  the  queen;  considering,  doubtless,  that  he 
had  a  claim  to  her  favour  and  protection,  having  acted 
in  secret  understanding  with  her  ministers. 

The  queen,  however,  refused  at  first  to  see  him,  or 
any  of  the  confederates.  Murray  complained  to  Cecil, 
and  others,  "  that  he  had  been  moved  to  what  he  had 
done  by  the  instigation  of  queen  Elizabeth,  whereby  he 

^  Council  Register,  Reign  of  Elizabeth,  No.  1,  p.  196.  At  this  black 
privy  council  there  is  noted  as  present,  June  22,  1565,  queen  Elizabeth, 
the  lord  keeper  Bacon,  marquis  Northampton,  earl  of  Leicester,  secretary 
Cecil,  Mr.  Cave,  Petre,  and  Sackville.  It  is  edited  by  the  late  Mr. 
Howard  of  Corby^  in  his  Supplement  to  the  Howard  Memorials. 
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had  lost  all  in  Scotland."  Elizabeth  caused  it  to  be 
represented  to  him,  that  this  was  very  displeasing  to  her» 
and  that  she  would  only  see  him  and  his  friends  on 
condition  of  their  exonerating  her  from  any  share  in  the 
plot  against  his  own  government  When  they  had  received 
their  lesson,  they  were  admitted  to  an  audience,  in  the 
presence  of  the  French  and  Spanish  ambassadors,  and 
mUing  on  their  knees,  they  declared,  that  "  the  queen 
was  innocent  of  the  conspiracy,  and  had  never  advised 
them  to  disobey  their  sovereign  lady." 

"Now,"  replied  Elizabeth,  "ye  have  spoken  truth. 
Get  from  my  presence;  traitors,  as  ye  are.'*^  Thus  did 
she  outwit,  and  trample  on  her  own  abased  instruments. 
However,  she  gave  Murray  a  pension,  secretly.  Throck- 
morton was  so  indignant  at  her  attempting  to  treat  his 
intrigues  with  the  unsuccessful  Scottish  rebels,  as  if 
unauthorized  by  herself,  that  he  exposed  the  secret 
orders  on  which  he  had  acted;  which  was  never  forgiven 
by  Elizabeth  and  Leicester,  although  he  had  been,  as 
the  reader  has  seen,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  trusty  of 
the  friends  of  her  youth.  To  those  she  was,  generally 
speaking,  attached  and  ^atefrd.  Sir  James  Crofts  she 
promoted  very  highly  in  nis  military  capacity,  and  after 
the  death  of  sir  Thomas  Parry,  made  him  comptroller 
of  her  household.  Saintlow,  the  captain  of  the  yeomen 
of  her  guard,  who  was  confined  in  the  Tower  at  the  same 
time  with  herself,  on  suspicion  of  being  a  confederate  in 
the  plots  against  queen  Mary,  continued  in  her  house- 
hold after  her  accession  to  the  throne.  She  was  not 
always  very  gracious  to  him ;  but  condescended,  never- 
theless, to  obtain  from  him  a  horse,  for  which  she  only 
paid  him  with  fair  words.  This  is  his  account  of  the 
matter  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to  his  wife  :*  "  The  queen, 
yesterday,  her  own  self  riding  upon  the  way  craved  my 
horse,  unto  whom  I  gave  him,  receiving  openly  many 
goodly  words."  Elizabeth  quarrelled  with  him  the  next  time 

^  Keith.     Chalmers     Lingard.     Melville. 

•  After  Saintlow's  death,  his  wife,  commonly  called  Bess  of  Hardwick, 
married  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  obtained  infamous  celebrity  as  the 
treacherous  castellaine  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots.  See  Lodge*s  Illustrations. 
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theymet;  all  which  he  thus  relates  to  his  better  half:  ''The 
queen  found  sreat  fault  with  my  long  absence,  saying> 
'that  she  would  talk  with  me  further,  and  that  she  meant 
to  chide  me.'  I  answered, '  that  when  her  highness  un- 
derstood the  truth  and  cause,  she  would  not  be  offended/ 
To  which  she  said,  *  Very  well,  very  well*'  Howbeit, 
hand  of  hers  I  did  not  kiss." 

This  year  Elizabeth  having  appointed  sir  Henry  Sid- 
ney to  the  goyemment  of  Ireland,  addressed  to  bun  the 
following  sapient,  but  pedantic  letter,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  feud  between  the  earls  of  Desmond  and  Ormond,  in 
which  she  presoribes  the  part,  he  is  to  take,  in  a  series  ot 
quaint  punning  aphorisms,  not  always  apropos  to  the 
subject ;  and  rather  reminding  us,  ot  what  lord  Byron 
called  ^^  hints  and  howls,  by  way  of  an  oration." 

Ha»rt, 
If  our  partial  9  slender  managing  of  the  contentious  quarrel  between  the- 
two  Irish  rebels,  did  not  make  the  way  to  cause  these  lines  to  pass  my 
handy  this  gibberish  should  hardly  have  cumbered  your  eyes  ;  but 
warned  by  my  former  fault,  and  dreading  worser  hap  to  come,  I  rede  (ad- 
Tise)  you  take  good  heed.  *  *  *  *  Make  some  difference  between 
tried,  just,  and  false  friends.  Let  the  good  service  of  well  deservers,  be 
never  rewarded  with  loss.  Let  their  thanks  be  such,  as  may  encourauje 
more  strivers  for  the  like.  Suffer  not  that  Desmond's  daring  deeds,  rar 
wide  from  promised  works,  make  you  trust  to  other  pledge  than  himsdtf, 
or  John,  for  gage.  He  hath  so  well  performed  his  Bngl^  vows,  that  I 
warn  you,  trust  him  no  farther  than  you  see  one  of  them.  IVometheus- 
let  me  be ;  and  Prometheus  bath  been  mine,  too  long.  I  pray  God  your 
old  straying  sheep,  late  as  you  say,  returned  into  ftild,  wore  not  her  woolly 
garment  upon  her  wolfy  baok.  You  know  a  kingdom  knows  no  kindred. 
Si  niolantbtmjus  regnan  di  causcu  A  strength  to  harm,  is  perilous  in  the 
hand  of  an  ambitious  head.  Where  might  is  mixed  with  wit,  there  is  too 
good  an  accord  in  a  government.  Essays  be  oft  dangerous,  specially 
wbere  the  cup  bearer  bath  received  such  a  preservative,  as  whatsoever  be^ 
tide  the  drinker's  draught,  the  carrier  takes  no  pain  thereby.  Believe 
not,  though  they  swear  that  they  can  be  full  sound,  whose  parents  sought 
the  rule  that  they  full  fain  would  have.  I  warrant  you,  they  will  never 
be  aooused  of  bastardy ;  they  will  trace  the  steps  that  others  have  trod  be- 
fore.  If  I  had  not  espied,  though  very  late,  Ugerdemain  used  in  these 
cases,  I  had  never  played  my  part.  No,  if  I  did  not  seethe  balances  held 
awry,  I  had  never  myself  come  into  the  weigh-house.  I  hope  I  shall 
have  so  good  customer  of  you,  that  all  under  officers  shall  do  their  du^ 
among  you.  If  aught  have  been  amiss  at  home,  I  will  patch,  though  I 
cannot  whole  it.  Let  us  not,  nor  do  you  consult  so  long,  that  advice  come- 
too  late.  Where,  then,  shall  we  wish  the  deeds,  while  all  was  spent  in 
words.  A  fool  too  late  bewares  when  all  the  peril  is  past.  If  we  still 
advise,  we  shall  never  do,  yea,  and  if  our  web  be  framed  with  rotten  han- 
dles, when  our  loom  is  well  nigh  done,  our  work  is  new  to  b^in.     God 
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send  the  wearer  tme  prentices  again,  and  let  tbem  be  denizens.  I  pray, 
you,  if  they  be  not  citizens,  and  such  too  as  your  ancients,  aldermen,  diat 
have,  or  now  dwell  in  your  official  place,  have  bad  best  cause  to  commend 
their  good  bebarioiir.  Let  this  menoorial  be  only  committed  to  Vnlcan^s 
base  keeping,  without  any  longer  abode  than  the  leisure  of  the  reading 
thereof;  yea,  and  no  mention  made  thereof  to  any  other  wight,  I  charge 
you,  as  I  may  command  you,  seem  not  to  hare  had  but  secretaries'  letters 
from  mcu 

**  Tour  loving  matsfret, 

"Elizabith  R,*^ 

Early  in  the  new  year  arrived  Rambonillet^  an  envoy- 
extraordinary  from  Charles  IX.,  to  invest  any  two  of 
her  majesty's  great  nobles,  whom  it  mieht  jdease  her  to 
pcnnt  ont,  with  the  insignia  of  Saint  Michael,  the  national 
order  of  France,  which  had  never  before  been  bestowed 
on  any  English  subject,  save  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of 
Suffolk.  Elizabeth  named  her  kinsman,  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  who  then  held  a  distinguished  place  in  her 
fiivour,  and  the  earl  of  Leicester.  It  had  occasioned 
great  wonder,  in  the  first  year  of  her  reign,  when  this 
nobleman  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  knights  of  the  garter; 
but  so  many  honours  and  privileges  had  since  been  con- 
ferred on  him,  that  this  was  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
course ;  and  every  one  expected  that  his  next  prefer- 
ment would  be  to  the  crown-matrimonial  of  England. 
Elizabeth  had  promised  to  give  him  a  decided  answer  at 
Candlemas ;  but  when  that  time  came,  she  still  hesitated* 
Cecil  had  bided  his  time;  and  when  he  found  her 
dubious,  he  suggested  six  important  objections  to  the 
marriage.'  1st.  Leicester  could  bring  neither  riches^ 
power,  nor  estimation.  2nd.  He  was  deeply  involved  in 
debt,  notwithstanding  all  that  had  been  mvished  upon 
him.  3rd.  He  was  surrounded  by  needy  and  rapa<»oQ8 
dependents  who  would  engross  all  the  favour,  and  all  the 
patronage  of  the  crown.  4th.  He  was  so  violent  and 
mutable  in  his  passions ;  one  day  so  jealous,  and  another 
so  indifferent,  that  the  queen  could  not  expect  to  live 
happily  with  him.  5th.  He  was  infamed,  by  the  death 
of  his  wife ;  and,  6th.  His  marriage  with  his  sovereign, 
would  be  taken  as  a  confirmation  of  all  the  scandalous 

*  Sidney  Papers.  *  Stowe. 

*  Yon  Raumer.    Lingard. 
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reports  that  had  been  so  long  and  confidently  circulated, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.^ 

The  wedded  misery  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  the 
ingratitude,  ambition,  and  misconduct  of  Damley,  pro- 
bably operated  as  a  warning  to  the  wary  Elizabeth,  of 
the  danger  she  might  encounter  if  she  married  a  subject ; 
and,  above  all,  she  knew  Leicester  too  well  to  trust  him. 

The  state  of  excitement  in  the  court  and  the  scan- 
dalous reports  that  were  in  circulation,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  careful  manner  in  which  the  cautious  premier 
guards  his  colleague  at  the  court  of  France,  sir  Thomas 
Smith,  from  givmg  credit  to  the  gossip  that  may  have 
been  collected  by  the  servant,  whom  he.  had  lately  sent 
to  England  with  his  letters. 

"  Of  my  lord  of  Leicester's  absence,"  writes  he,  "and 
of  his  return  to  favour,  if  your  man  tell  you  tales  of  the 
court  or  city,  they  be  fond  (foolish),  and  many  untrue. 
Brieflj,  I  smirm,  that  the  queen's  majesty  may  be  by 
malicious  tongues  not  well  reported ;  but  in  truth  she 
herself  is  blameless,  and  hatn  no  spot  of  evil  intent. 
Manry,  there  may  lack  specially  in  so  busy  a  world,  cir- 
cumspections to  avoid  all  occasions"* — of  giving  room  for 
invidious  observations — Cecil  might  have  added,  had  he 
closed  the  sentence ;  but  he  evidently  refers  with  some 
annoyance  to  the  levity  of  carriage  in  his  royal  mistress, 
which  rendered  it  necessaiy  for  him  to  render  serious 
testimony  to  her  ambassador  in  a  fore^n  court,  that 
however  her  reputation  might  have  sufitered,  she  was 
herself  innocent  of  actual  misconduct. 

Cecil's  letter  is  dated  the  26th  of  March,  1566,  and 
at  that  time  he  appears  seriously  anxious  to  promote 
Elizabeth's  marriage  with  the  archduke,  if  only  to  put  an 
end  to  the  disreputable  flirtation,  which  was  still  going 
on,  with  the  man  whom  she  probably  loved,  but  was  too 
proud,  too  cautious  to  marry. 

"The  matter  of  Charles,"  pursues  the  premier,  "is  of 
her  surely  minded;  but  the  progress  therein  hath  many 
lets.  My  lord  of  Norfolk  Imth  shewed  himself  a  very 
noble  man,  and  wise." 

>  Haynes,      •  '   *  Wright,  vol.  i.  225. 
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Norfolk  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  Austrian  mar- 
riage ;  and  his  disdain  of  Leicester  was  never  forgiven 
by  the  favourite.  The  rest  of  the  nobility  were  also 
anxious  for  the  alliance  with  Charles. 

"  God  direct  the  queen's  marriage  in  some  place," 
concludes  Cecil,  "  for  otherwise  her  regiment  will  prove 
very  troublesome  and  unquiet."  By  the  expression,  her 
regiment^  the  premier  seems  to  imply  her  rule,  or 
guidance ;  but  whether  the  trouble  he  anticipates  would 
be  to  himself,  in  managing  his  sovereign,  or  to  herself  in 
ruling  her  aspiring  lord,  is  not  quite  so  clear. 

Where  crowns  and  sovereigns  are  at  stake,  the  game 
must  needs  be  delicately  played,  by  those  who  hope  to 
win ;  but  Leicester's  egotism  led  him  to  forget  the 
respect  due  to  his  royal  mistress,  so  far  as  to  unbosom 
himself  without  reserve  to  the  new  French  ambassador. 
La  Foret,  who,  on  the  6th  of  August,  1566,  communicated 
the  following  particulars  to  his  own  court :  "  The  earl 
has  admitted  to  me,  laughing  and  sighing  at  the  same 
time,  ^  that  he  knows  not  what  to  hope  or  fear,  that  he  is 
more  uncertain  than  ever  whether  the  queen  wishes  to 
marry  him  or  not;  that  she  has  so  many,  and  great  princes 
suitors,  that  he  knows  not  what  to  do,  or  what  to  think/ 
Subsequently  he  has  said, '  I  believe  not  in  truth  that  the 
queen  will  ever  marry.  I  have  known  her,  from  her  eighth 
year,  better  than  any  man  upon  earth.  From  that  date  she 
has  invariably  declared  that  she  would  remain  unmarried. 
Should  she,  however,  alter  that  determination,  I  am  all 
but  convinced  she  would  choose  no  other  than  mysel£ 
At  least,  the  queen  has  done  me  the  honour  to  say  as 
much  to  me,  and  I  am  as  much  in  her  favour  as  ever.' "  * 

While  these  doubts  and  fears,  hopes  and  misgivings, 
on  the  subject  of  love  and  matrimony  were  agitating  the 
mighty  Elizabeth,  her  ambitious  favourite,  her  anxious 
premier,  and  jealous  kinsmen, — Mary  Stuart,  on  the  19  th 
of  June,  had  given  birth  to  a  son,  who  was  one  day  to 
unite  the  Britannic  Isles  in  one  peaceful  and  elorious 
empire.  Sir  James  Melville  was  despatched  in  all  haste 
to  announce  this  joyful  event  to  Elizabeth. 

^  DepSches  de  la  ForeU 
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The  court  was  then  at  Greenwich ;  and  Cecil  hasten- 
ing to  the  royal  presence  before  Melville  was  admitted, 
approached  her  majesty,  who  was  dancing  merrily  in  the 
hall  after  supper,  and  whispered  the  news  in  her  ear. 
The  mirth  and  music  ceased;  for  all  present  were 
starded  at  the  sudden  change  which  came  over  the 
queen,  who,  unable  to  conceal  her  vexation,  sat  down, 
leaning  her  head  on  her  hand,  and  then  Imrst  oot  to 
some  of  her  ladies,  who  anxiously  inquired  what  ailed 
her  grace — ''The  queen  of  Scots  is  lighter  of  a  fair 
son ;  and  I  am  but  a  barren  stock  P^  This  extraordinary 
lamentation  for  a  maiden  queen  wi|^  duly  reported  to 
Melville;  when  he  came  next  morning  to  his  official 
audience,  his  spies  and  friends  told  him,  withal,  that  the 
queen  had  been  earnestly  counselled  to  conceal  her 
chagrin,  and  ''shew  a  glad  countenance.''  However, 
she  rather  overacted  her  part,  if  Melville  bears  true 
witness,  since,  at  his  introduction,  he  says, "  She  welcomed 
me  with  a  merry  voU,^  which  certainly  must  mean,  that 
she  cut  a  caper  at  the  sight  of  him.  "  She  then  thanked 
me  for  the  despatch  I  had  used,  and  told  me  '  the  news 
I  brought  had  recovered  her  from  a  heavy  sickness 
which  had  held  her  fifteen  days  Y  All  this  she  said  and 
did,  before  I  delivered  my  letter  of  credence.  I  told  her, 
when  she  had  read  it,  '  that  my  queen  knew  of  all  her 
friends,  her  majesty  would  be  the  gladdest  of  the  news, 
albeit,  her  son  was  dear  bought  with  peril  of  her  life;' 
adding,  '  that  she  was  so  sair  handled  in  the  meantime, 
that  sne  wUset  she  had  never  married.'  This  I  smd  to 
give  tl^  English  qaeen  a  little  scare  of  marrying;  she 
boasted  sometimes  that  she  was  on  the  point  of  marrying 
the  archduke  Charles,  whenever  she  was  pressed  to 
name  the  second  person,  or  heir  to  the  English  crown. 
Then  I  requested  her  majesty  to  be  a  gossip  to  our 
<}ueen ;  for  cummers,  or  godmothers,  are  called  gossips 
in  England.  This  she  granted  gladly.  Then,  I  said, 
her  majesty  would  have  a  fair  occasion  to  see  our  queen, 
which  she  had  so  oft  desired.  At  this  she  smiled,  and 
said,  '  she  wished  that  her  estate  and  affairs  might  per- 

>  McWille's  Memoirs,  pp.  158  9. 
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mit  her/  and  promised  to  send  honourable  lords  and 
ladies  to  supply  her  place."  ^  She  sent  the  earl  of  Bed- 
ford as  her  representative  to  congratulate  the  queen^ 
and  to  present  her  splendid  christening  gift,  a  font  of 
gold  worth  10007.9  which  she  expressed  some  fear  that 
Sie  little  prince  might  have  over-grown.  **If  you  find 
it  SO;"  said  she,  ^^you  may  observe  that  our  good  sister 
has  only  to  keep  it  for  the  next,  or  some  such  merry 
talk."  Elizabeth  appointed  Mary's  illegitimate  sister^, 
the  beautiful  countess  of  Ai^Ie,  to  act  as  her  proxy  at 
the  baptism  of  the  heir  of  Scotland,  which  was  performed 
accordmg  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  Rome.  The 
royal  ii&nt  received  the  names  of  Charles  James, 
though  he  reigned  under  that  of  James  alone. 

Elizabeth  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  unfortunate 
husband  of  Mary  not  being  present  at  the  baptism  of 
his  royal  infant,  because  she  had  positively  enjomed  her 
ambassador  to  refuse  to  acknowledge  his  conventional 
title  of  king  of  Scotland. 

This  summer  the  feuds  between  Sussex  and  Leicester 
ran  so  high,  on  the  subject  of  her  majesty's  marriage,  that 
neither  of  them  ventured  abroad  without  a  retinue  of 
armed  followers.  Sussex,  whose  mother  was  a  Howard, 
was  the  kinsman  of  the  queen,  and  his  high  sense  of  ho- 
nour rendered  him  jealous  of  the  construction  that  was 
placed  on  her  intimacy  with  her  master  of  the  horse^ 
combined  with  her  reluctance  to  marry.  He  was  urgent 
with  her  to  espouse  the  archduke  Charles,  and  with  him 
were  banded  all  of  the  Howard  lineage  and  Lord  Huns- 
don,  her  maternal  relatives.  Cecil,  her  premier,  went 
with  them  as  far  as  his  cautious  nature  would  i)ermit. 
In  June  there  was  an  attempt  to  shake  his  credit  with  the 
queen,  and  he  has  noted  briefly,  and  without  comment, 
ie  foUowing  incidents  in  his  diary :- 

^^  June,  1566,  Fulsharst,  a  fool,  was  suborned  to  speak 
slanderously  of  me  at  Greenwich  to  the  queen's  majesty, 
for  which  he  was  committed  to  Bridewell." 

^^  16th,  a  discord  between  the  earls  of  Leicester  and 
Sussex  at  Greenwich,  there  appeased  by  her  majesty." 

>  MelTille's  Memoirs. 
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''21st9  Accord  between  the  Earls  of  Sussex  and  Lei- 
cester before  her  majesty  at  Greenwich." 

They  were  reconciled  after  the  fashion  of  persons^  who 
are  reluctantly  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace,  for  their 
hatred  was  deadly  and  unquenchable.  The  queen  went 
soon  after  in  progress  into  Northamptonshire  and  to  Wood- 
stock. On  the  31st  of  August  she  paid  a  long-promised 
visit  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  of  which  Leicester  had 
been  elected  chancellor.  She  was  received  at  Walvicote 
by  the  earl  of  Leicester,  and  a  deputation  of  doctors  and 
heads  of  colleges  in  their  scarlet  gowns  and  hoods.  The 
«tafis  of  the  superior  beadles  were  delivered  to  her  by 
the  chancellor  and  restored  again.  Mr.  Roger  Marbeck, 
the  orator  of  the  University,  made  an  elegant  speech  to 
her  majesty,  who  was  graciously  pleased  to  offer  her 
hand  to  be  kissed  by  the  orator  and  doctors.  When  Dr. 
Humphreys,  the  leader  of  the  puritan  party,  drew  near,  in 
his  turn,  to  perform  that  homage  to  his  liege  lady,  she  said  to 
him,  with  a  smile,  ^*  Mr.  Doctor,  that  loose  gown  becomes 
you  well,  I  wonder  your  notions  should  be  so  narrow."* 

About  a  mile  from  the  town,  her  majesty  was  met  and 
welcomed  by  the  mayor  and  corporation.  The  mayor 
surrendered  his  mace  into  her  hands,  which  she  returned, 
and  he  presented  to  her,  in  the  name  of  the  city,  a  cup 
of  silver,  double  gilt,  in  which  was  forty  pounds  in  old 
gold.  She  entered  at  the  north  gate,  called  Brocardo, 
from  which  place  to  Christ  Churcn  Hall,  the  University 
was  ranged^in  order,  according  to  their  degrees,  and  eacn 
order  presented  her  majesty  with  Latin  verses  and  ora- 
tions. The  scholars,  kneeling  as  she  passed,  cried  ^^  Fif- 
vat  regina^^  and  she,  with  joyful  countenance,  responded 
**  Gratius  ego^  When  she  came  to  Carfax,  an  oration 
was  made  to  her  in  Greek,  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  to  which 
she  made  a  suitable  reply,  in  the  same  language.  A  ca- 
nopy was  borne  over  her,  by  four  senior  doctors,  as  she 
entered  the  church.  On  the  second  of  September  her 
maiesty  heard  the  first  half  of  an  English  play,  called 
Palamon  and  Arcite,*  "  which  had  such  tragical  success," 
observes  old  Stowe,  '^  as  was  lamentable,  three  persons 

>  Hist  and  Antiq.  Oxon,  lib.  i.  287. 
'  Neal*s  Tisit  of  queen  Elizabeth  to  Oxford,  MS.  Harl.  7088,  f.  189. 
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l>emg  killed  by  the  fall  of  a  wall  and  part  of  the  stair- 
case, on  account  of  the  over-pressure  of  the  crowd,  which 
the  queen  understanding,  was  much  concerned,  and  sent 
her  own  surgeon  to  help  those,  who  were  now  past  re- 
medy. On  the  fourth  of  September  the  queen  heard  the 
remainder  of  Palamon  and  Arcite,^  to  her  great  content, 

'  The  author  of  this  admired  play  was  Richard  Edwards,  master  of  the 
children  of  her  majesty's  chapel  royal.  He  had  previously  written  the 
tragedy  of  Damon  and  Pythias.  His  verses  were  much  esteemed  in  the 
court,  and  the  following  complimentary  description  of  eight  of  Elizabeth's, 
maids  of  honour  can  scarcely  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader : — 

I. 
'*  Howard  is  not  haughty, 

But  of  such  smiling  cheer, 
That  would  allure  each  gentle  heart 
Her  love  to  hold  full  dear. 
II. 
"  Dacres  is  not  dangerous, 
Her  talk  is  nothing  coy, 
Her  noble  stature  may  compare 
With  Hector's  wife  of  Troy. 
III. 
^  Baynam  is  as  beautiful 
As  nature  can  devise  ; 
Steadfastness  possess  her  heart. 
And  chastity  her  eyes. 

IV. 

'^  Arundel  is  ancient 

In  these  her  tender  years, 
In  heart,  in  voice,  in  talk^  in  deeds— 
A  matron  wise  appears. 

V. 

"  Dormer  is  a  darling, 
Of  such  a  lively  hue. 
That  whoso  feeds  his  eyes  on  her 
May  soon  her  beauty  rue. 

VI. 

**  Coke  is  comely,  and  thereto 
In  books  sets  all  her  care, 
In  learning,  with  the  Roman  dames 
Of  right  she  may  compare. 

VII. 

**  Bridges  is  a  blessed  wight. 

And  prayeth  with  heart  and  voice. 
Which  from  her  cradle  hath  been  taught. 
In  virtue  to  rejoice. 

VIII. 

'*  These  eight  now  serve  one  noble  queen ; 
But  if  power  were  in  me, 
For  beauty's  praise,  and  virtue's  sake, 
Each  one  a  queen  should  be." 

Harrington* s  Nttg<B  Antiqua^ 
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in  the  common  hail  of  Christ's  College.    When  it  was 
ended,  she,  who  well  knew  the  art  of  pleasing,  and  rarely 
omitted  those  gracious  courtesies  which  cost  a  sovereign 
nothing,  but  are  precious,  beyond  description,  to  those 
to  whom  they  are  vouchsafed,  sent  for  the  author,  and 
gave  him  thanks  for  the  pleasure  she  had  received, 
with  promises  of  reward,  and  before  her  whole  court 
condescended  thus  to  prattle  to  him  of  the  characters 
which  had  afforded  her  two  nights'  entertainment  in  the 
halL     "  By  Palamon,"  said  her  majesty,  "  I  warrant  he 
dallied  not  in  love,  being  in  love  indeed.     By  Arcite,  he 
was  a  right  martisd  knight,  having  a  swart  countenance 
and  a  manly  face.     By  Trecotio,  God's  pity,  what  a 
knave  it  is  !     By  Pirithous,  his  throwing  St  Edward's 
rich  cloak  into  the  funeral  fire,  which  a  stander  by  would 
have  stayed  by  the  arm  with  an  oath."*    This  circiun- 
stance  appears  to  have  amused  Elizabeth  exceedingly, 
for  it  seems,  that  the  youthful  part  of  the  audience^  bein^ 
new  to  the  excitement  of  dramatic  entertainments,  tooK 
some  of  the  most  lively  incidents  in  the  play  for  reality, 
without  pausing  to  reflect  on  the  absurdity  of  a  pagan 
knight,  of  the  court  of  Theseus,  being  in  possession  of 
the  cloak  of  the  royal  Anglo-Saxon  saint.     It  is,  how- 
ever, certain,  that  the  fair  Emilia,  whose  part  was  enacted 
by  a  handsome  boy  of  fourteen,  appeared  on  that  occa- 
sion, not  only  in  the  costume,  but  the  veritable  array  of 
the  recently  defunct  majesty  of  England,  queen  Mary, 
as  we  find  firom  the  following  item  in  one  of  the  wardrobe 
books  of  queen  Elizabeth :    "  There  was  occupied  and 
worn  at  Oxford,  in  a  play  before  her  majesty,  certain  of 
the  apparel  that  was  late  queen  Mary's ;  at  what  time 
there  was  lost  one  fore-quarter  of  a  gown  without  sleeves, 
of  purple  velvet,  with  satin  ground,"  &c.' 

JNotwithstandiug  the  abstraction  of  so  important  a 
portion  of  the  royal  gaberdine  of  her  sister  and  prede- 
cessor, with  which  the  roguish  representative  of  the  Athe- 

*  Anthony  A  Wood.    Warton.    Nichols. 
'  The  highly  curious  MS.  from  whfch  this  fact  is  derived  is  in  the  va- 
luable collection  of  my  learned  friend,  sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  bart.,  of  Mid- 
dlehill. 
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nian  princess^  had  doubtless  guerdoned  himself,  for  his 
trouble,  queen  Elizabeth,  in  token  of  her  approbation  of 
his  performance,  gave  him  eight  pounds  in  gold  In  the 
same  play  was  introduced  the  cry  of  hounds  on  the  train 
of  a  fox,  m  Theseus'  hunting  party,  which  being  imitated 
with  good  effect,  not  on  the  stage,  but  the  quadrangle  of 
the  college,  the  young  scholars  standing  in  the  windows 
were  so  greatly  exdted,  that  they  cried  out,  "There,  there  I 
he's  caught,  he's  caught  I" 

**  Oh,  excellent  T  cried  the  queen,  merrily,  from  her 
box,  **  These  boys  in  very  troth  are  ready  to  leap  out  of 
the  windows  to  follow  the  hounds."* 

On  the  fifth  of  September  were  disputations  in  physic 
and  divinity,  in  St.  Mary's  church,  from  two  o'clock  till 
deven,  before  the  queen,  at  which  time  Dr.  Westphaling 
prolonged  his  oration  to  so  unreasonable  a  lengrfi,  that 
her  majesty,  who  intended  herself  to  speak  in  the  evening, 
sent  word  to  him,  **  to  make  an  end  of  bis  discourse  with- 
out delay.'"  The  doctor,  having  possession  of  the  public 
ear,  paid  no  heed  to  the  royal  mandate,  but  held  forth 
for  half-an-hour  more,  to  tne  infinite  indignation  of  the 
queen,  who  was  not  only  especially  bored  by  his  intermi- 
nable prosing,  but  prevented  from  making  the  learned 
display  she  had  herself  meditated,  having  been  earnestly 
solicited  to  speak,  by  the  Spanish  ambassador,  who  was 
present,  which  she  had  promised  to  do  when  the  dispu- 
tations were  over.  It  was  so  late  before  Dr.  Westphahng 
concluded  his  harangue  that  her  majesty  was  compelled 
to  put  off  her  own  speech  till  the  next  morning.  She 
sent  an  angry  message  to  Westphaling^  inquiring^  "  how 
he  durst  presume  to  go  on  with  his  discourse  to  so  unrea- 
sonable a  length,  after  she  had  sent  her  commands  for  him 
to  bring  it  briefly  to  a  close  ?"  The  learned  doctor  re- 
plied, with  great  humility,  that  having  committed  it  all 
to  memory,  he  found  it  impossible  to  omit  any  part  in 
order  to  shorten  it,  lest  he  should  put  himself  so  entirely  out 

1  Anth.  A  Wood.      Ath.  Ox.,  yol.  i.  p.  288.    Nichols'  Progresses. 

'  Harrington's  Nug»  Antiquae. 
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of  cue  that  he  should  foiget  all  the  rest,  and  so  be  brought 
to  shame  before  the  university  and  court.  Her  majesty 
laughed  heartily,  when  she  understood  the  parrot-like 
maimer  in  which  the  poor  doctor  had  learned  bis  theme, 
so  that  he  feared  to  leave  out  one  sentence,  for  fear  of 
forgetting  the  rest. 

On  the  following  morning,  she  made  her  own  oration,  in 
Latin,  before  the  whole  university, "  to  the  great  comfort 
and  delectation  of  them  all ;"  but  in  the  midst  of  it,  ob- 
serving her  secretary  of  state,  Cecil,  standing  on  his  lame 
feet,  she  broke  off,  by  ordering  one  of  her  attendants  to 
bring  him  a  stool,  and  when  she  had  seen  him  conveniently 
seated,  she  resumed  her  oration,  and  went  on  to  the  end 
as  fluently  as  if  she  had  not  interrupted  herself.  This^  it 
is  supposed,  she  intended  as  a  hint  to  Westphaliug  on  her 
superior  powers  of  eloquence  and  memory.^ 

Uer  majesty  was  feasted,  eulogized,  and  entertained  at 
Oxford  for  seven  successive  days.  On  the  last,  the  com- 
missary and  proctors  presented  her  majesty,  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  university,  with  six  pair  of  very  fine  gloves, 
and  to  the  nobles  and  o£Scers  of  her  household,  some  two 
pair,  and  others  one,  which  were  thankfully  accepted. 
After  dinner,  a  farewell  oration  was  addressed  to  her  naa- 
jesty  in  Christ  Church,  and  the  very  walls  of  Oxford  were 
papered  with  verses  in  honour  of  her  visit  She  was 
conducted,  by  the  mayor,  aldermen  and  heads  of  col- 
leges, as  far  as  Shotiver-hill,  where  the  earl  of  Leicester 
informed  her  their  jurisdiction  ended,  and  Mr.  Boger 
Marbeck  made  a  final  oration  to  her  majesty,  on  the  glo- 
ries to  which  learning  was  likely  to  arrive  under  so  erudite 
a  sovereign.  Elizabeth  listened  with  pleasure,  returned 
a  gracious  answer,  and  looking  back  on  Oxford  with  all 
possible  marks  of  tenderness  and  affection,  bade  them 
farewell.* 

From  Oxford  she  proceeded  to  Ricote,  the  seat  of  Sir 
Henry  Norris,  and  then  returned  to  London,  to  await 

^  Sir  John  Harrington's  Nugae  Antique?. 
*  Hist,  and  Antiquities  Acad.   Oxon.   Anthony  A  Wood.   Holinshed. 
Nichols. 
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the  opening  of  the  parliament^  which,  after  six  lengthened 
prorogations,  she  had  reluctantly  summoned  to  meet  for 
thepurpose  of  replenishing  her  empty  exchequer. 

The  birth  of  a  son  to  the  queen  of  Scots  had  strength- 
ened the  party  of  those  who  were  desirous  of  seeing  the 
succession  settled  on  the  hereditary  claimants  who  would 
ultimately  unite  the  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  in 
peace  and  prosperity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  protestant 
community,  dreading  a  renewal  of  persecution  if  the 
sceptre  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  catholic  sovereign,  de- 
sired the  marriage  of  Elizabeth,  in  the  hope  of  contmuing 
under  monarchs  of  her  own  immediate  lineage. 

When  the  parliament  met,  both  parties  united  in  ad- 
dressing her  majesty  on  the  two  subjects  most  distasteful 
to  her — ^her  marriage  and  the  settlement  of  the  royal 
succession.  She  heard  them  with  fierce  impatience,  and, 
like  a  true  daughter  of  Henry  VIIL,  bade  them  **  attend 
to  their  own  duties,  and  she  would  perform  hers."  They 
were  of  a  different  spirit  from  the  men,  who  had  crouched 
to  her  father's  bad  passions  and  ill  manners,  for  they  ex* 
erted  the  independence  of  the  national  senate  by  refus- 
ing to  grant  the  supplies,  on  the  grounds  that  her  majesty 
had  not  performed  the  conditions,  on  which  the  last  were 
given,  and  passed  a  vote  that  nothing  of  the  kind  should 
be  done,  till  she  thought  proper  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of 
the  nation,  by  settling  the  succession.^ 

A  deputation  of  twenty  peers  addressed  the  queen  on 
the  evils  resulting  from  her  silence.  She  answered, 
haughtily,  "  that  she  did  not  choose  that  her  grave  should 
foe  dug  while  she  was  yet  alive ;  that  the  commons  had 
acted  like  rebels,  and  had  treated  her  as  they  durst  not 
have  treated  her  father."  She  added,  with  infinite  scorn, 
**  that  the  lords  might  pass  a  similar  vote  if  they  pleased, 
but  their  votes  were  but  empty  breath  without  her  royal 
assent"  She  called  them  "hair-brained  politicians,  unfit 
to  decide  on  such  matters,"  and  referred  herself  to  a 
committee  of  six  grave  and  discreet  councillors  of  her 
own  choosing,  "by  whose  advice,"  she  said,  "she  in- 
tended to  be  guided."' 

»  D'Ewes'  Journals,  12.  •  Ibid.,  124. 
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This  intemperate  and  despotic  languid  did  not  scat 
the  temper  of  the  timeSi  and  was  followed  by  the  fifst 
serious  opposition  and  censure  of  the  conduct  of  the  sove- 
reign, that  had  been  heard  for  centuries  in  the  national 
senate.  Leicester,  provoked  probably  at  the  detennina* 
tion  of  the  queen,  not  to  risk  bestowing  a  share  in  her 
power  and  privileges  on  a  ccmsort,  took  a  leading  part  in 
this  debate,  which  so  offended  her  that  she  foriMide  him 
and  the  earl  of  Pembroke  her  presence.^  Party  recrimina* 
tions  ran  high  on  this  subject ;  Leicester  had  avenged 
the  opposition  of  Cecil  to  his  marriage  with  their  sove- 
reign, by  caudng  it  to  be  generally  circuliU^ed,  that  the 
jesuousy  of  the  premier  was  the  real  obstacle,  which  de- 
teired  her  majesty,  from  fulfilling  the  wishes  of  her 
people,  and  great  ill-will  was  expressed  to  the  minister 
on  this  account,  and  public  curses  were  bestowed  on 
Huick,  the  queen's  physician,  for  having  said  something, 
in  his  professional  character,  which  had  deterred  her  ma- 
jesty mm  matrimony.  On  the  27th  of  October,  a  genersd 
petition  was  addressed  to  her  majesty  by  both  houses  of 
parliament,  entreating  her  either  to  choose  a  consort  or 
name  a  successor.  Elizabeth  assured  them  '^  that  she 
had  not  bound  herself  by  any  vow  of  celibacy  never  to 
trade  (as  she  termed  it)  in  that  kind  of  life  called  mar- 
riage." She  acknowlecjged  ^^  that  she  thought  it  best  for 
Erlvate  women,  but,  as  a  prince,  she  endeavoured  to  bend 
er  mind  to  it,  and  as  for  the  matter  of  the  succession, 
she  promised  that  they  should  have  the  benefit  of  her 
prayers."  The  commons  were  not  content  with  this  ora- 
cular declaration,  and  passed  a  vote,  that  the  bill  for  the 
supplies  should  be  incorporated,  with  a  bill  for  the  settle-^ 
ment  of  the  succession.  The  queen  was  exasperated  at 
this  novel  step  in  the  provision  of  ways  and  means,  and 
when  it  was  commimicated  to  her,  by  a  deputation  fii>m 
the  lower  house,  dbe  hastily  scribbled  at  the  foot  of  the 
address  her  sentiments  on  the  occasion,  which,  according 
to  a  notation  in  cipher,  added  by  sir  William  Cecil,  she 
repeated,  by  way  of  answer,'  to  Mr.  Speaker  and  thirty 

^  Burleigh  papers. 
'  The  pi^er  written  on,  in  her  hurried  runniqg  hand,  is  still  to  be  seen 
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memb^^s  of  the  hoiHe  of  commoDS,  who  brought  up  the 
unlucky  address,  Nov.  14,  1566.  It  is  to  behoped  ter 
i^eech  was  more  per^icoous  than  her  notes  df  it,  or  little 
coald  the  cofomons  leam  fuitiier,  than  that  their  liege 
lady  was  in  a  rage: — 

*'  I  know  BO  reBSMi  why  «ny  my  private  ansvers  to  tlie  tcbIoi  should 
ferre  fyr  prologue  to  a  sabsidy  vote  ;  neither  yet  do  I  understand  why 
such  audacity  should  be  used  to  make  without  my  licence  an  Act  of  my 
words.  Are  my  words  like  lawyer's  books,  which  now-a-days  ^  to  the 
wire-drawers,  to  make  subtle  doings  more  plain  ?  Is  there  no  hold  of  my 
MpeetAi  without  an  act  to  compel  me  to  ocMifirm  !  Shall  my  princely  con* 
sent  be  turned  to  strengthen  my  words,  that  be  not  of  themselves  substan- 
tives ?  Say  no  more  at  this  time,  but  if  these  fellows — (we  fear  slie  meant 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  tins  irreverent  ward  felhwt}-^ 
were  well  answered,  and  paid  with  lawful  coin,  there  would  be  no  fewer 
counterfeits  among  them  !** 

The  commons  regarded  this  intimation  as  a  breach  of 
their  privileges,  and  allowed  the  bill  for  the  supplies — that 
business  to  which  alone  her  majesty  was  desirous  they 
should  direct  their  attention,  to  remain  unnoticed.  They 
maintained  with  unwonted  independence,  '^  that  since 
the  queen  would  not  marry,  she  ought  to  be  compelled 
to  name  her  successor,  and  that  her  refusing  to  do  so, 
proceeded  from  feelings  which  could  only  be  entertained 
by  weak  princes  and  mint-hearted  women."  ^  Elizabeth 
was  mortiiied  at  this  language,  but  felt  that  she  reigned 
solely  by  the  will  and  affections  of  her  own  people,  whose 
representatives  she  had  insulted.  France,  Spain,  Scot- 
land, Rome^  were  ready  to  unite  against  her  if  she  took 
one  false  step ;  and  she  was  without  money.  It  was  not 
in  her  temper  to  retract,  but  she  well  knew  how  to  ca- 
jole, and  sending  for  thirty  members  from  each  house, 
she  assured  them  of  her  loving  affection  and  desire  to  do 
all  that  her  subjects'  weal  required,  and  that,  understand- 
ing that  the  house  was  willing  to  grant  her  an  extra 
subsidy  if  she  woukl  declare  ner  successor;  she  could 
only  say,  "  that  half  would  content  her,  as  she  consi- 
dered that  money  in  her  subjects'  purses  was  as  good  as 

among  the  Lansdowne  MS&,  Brit.  Museum,  No.  1236,  foU  42.    A  sen- 
tenoe  or  two,  anconneoted  in  sense,  precedes  those  we  have  quoted.     A 
specimen  of  this  autc^raph  is  engraved  in  Netherclift's  autographs  of 
illustrious  women  of  Great  Britain, — ^a  work  of  great  merit. 
'  D'Ewes'  Journals  of  Parliament. 
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in  her  own  exchequer."  ^  This  popular  sentiment  ob-* 
tained  fh>in  the  parliament  the  really  ample  grant 
of  one  fifteenth  and  one  tenth  from  the  people,  and 
four  shillings  in  the  pound  from  the  clergy,  unfet- 
tered by  any  conditions  whatsoever.  When  Elizabeth 
had  ffained  diis  point,  she  dismissed  her  parliament  with- 
out delay,  in  a  half  pathetic,  half  vituperative  speech 
from  the  throne ;  observing  in  the  commencement  of  her 
harangue,  '^  that  although  ner  lord  keeper  (Bacon)  had 
addressed  them,  she  remembered  that  a  prince's  own 
words  bore  more  weight  with  them  than  those  that  were 
spoken  by  her  command."  She  complained  bitterly  of 
*^  the  dissimulation  that  she  had  found  among  them 
when  she  was  herself  all  plainness.  As  for  her  successor," 
she  said,  "  they  might,  perhaps,  have  a  wiser  or  more 
learned  to  reign  over  them,  but  one  more  careful  for 
their  weal  they  could  not  have,  but  whether  she  ever 
lived  to  meet  them  again,  or  whoever  it  might  be,  she 
bade  them  beware  how  they  again  tried  their  prince's 
patience  as  they  had  done  hers.  And  now,  to  conclude,** 
said  her  majesty,  **  not  meaning  to  make  a  Lent  of 
Christmas,  the  most  part  of  you  may  assure  yourselves 
that  you  depart  in  your  prince's  grace."  * 

At  the  very  period  of  this  stormy  excitement,  Eliza- 
beth was  secretly  amusing  herself  with  the  almost  ex- 
ploded chimeras  of  alchemy,  for  Cecil,  in  his  diar}"^  has 
noted  that,  in  January,  1567,  ^^  Cornelius  Lanoy,  a 
Dutchman,  was  committed  to  the  Tower  for  abusing^  the 
queen's  majesty,  in  promising  to  make  the  elixir."  This 
impostor  had  been  permitted  to  have  his  laboratory  at 
Somerset  house,  where  he  had  deceived  many  by  pro* 
mising  to  convert  any  metal  into  gold.  To  the  queen  a 
more  flattering  delusion  had  been  held  forth,  even  the 
draught  of  perpetual  life  and  youth,  and  her  strong  in* 
tellect  had  been  duped  into  a  persuasion  that  it  was  iti 
the  power  of  a  foreign  empiric  to  confer  the  boon  of  im* 
mortality  upon  her.  The  particulars  of  this  transaction 
would  aoubtless  aflbrd  a  curious  page  in  the  personal 

*  D'Ewes,    Kapin.    Camden.  ■  D'Evres.     Rapin, 

'  i.c.,  abusing t  in  old  English,  meant  deceiving. 
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history  of  the  mighty  Elizabeth.  That  she  was  a  believer 
in  the  occult  sciences,  and  an  encourager  of  those  who 
practised  the  forbidden  arts  of  divination  and  trans* 
mutation,  no  one  who  has  read  the  diary  of  her  pet  con- 
juror. Dr.  Dec,  can  doubt.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  an 
mstrument  used  by  her  to  practise  on  the  credulity  of 
other  princes,  and  that,  through  his  agency,  she  was  en- 
abled to  penetrate  into  many  secret  plots  and  associa* 
tions  in  her  own  realm,  but  she  placed  apparently  an 
absurd  reliance  on  his  predictions  herself.  She  even 
condescended  with  her  whole  court  and  privy  council  to 
visit  him  one  day  at  Mortlake,  when  it  was  her  gracious 
intention  to  have  examined  his  Ubrary,  and  entered  into 
Anther  conference,  but  understanding  that  his  wife  had 
only  been  buried  four  hours,  she  contented  herself  with 
a  peep  into  his  magic  mirror,  which  he  brought  to  her.* 
•*  Her  majesty,"  says  Dee,  **  being  taken  down  from  her 
horse  by  the  earl  of  Leicester,  master  of  the  horse,  at 
the  chiurch  wall,  at  Mortlake,  did  see  some  of  the  pro** 
perties  of  that  glass,  to  her  majesty's  great  contentment 
and  delight"* 

A  strange  si^ht,  in  sooth,  it  must  have  been  for  the  good 
people  of  Mortlake,  who  had  witnessed  in  the  momins  the 
interment  of  the  wizard's  wife  in  the  churchyard,  to  behold 
in  the  afternoon  the  maiden  majesty  of  England,  holding 
conference  with  the  occult  widower  under  the  same 
church  wall,  on  the  flowery  margin  of  the  Thames.  Nay, 
more,  alighting  from  her  stately  palfrey,  to  read  a  for* 
bidden  page  of  futurity  in  the  dim  depths  of  his  wondrous 
mirror' — ebon  framed,  and  in  shape  and  size  resembling 
some  antique  hand-screen — while  her  gay  and  ambitious, 
master  of  the  horse,  scarcely  refrained,  perchance,  from 
compelling  the  oracle  to  reflect  his  own  handsome  face 
to  the  royal  eye,  as  that  of  the  man  whom  the  fates  had 
decided  it  was  her  destiny  to  wed.  Many,  however, 
were  the  secret  consultations  Dee  held,  with  queen 

*  Dinry  of  Dr.  Dee,  edited  by  James  O.  Halliwell,  Esq.,  published  by 
the  Camden  Society.     Dee's  Compendious  Memorial.  '  Ibid. 

'  Last  summer,  this  identical  mirror  attracted  much  attention  at  the 
private  view  of  Horace  Walpole's  collection,  at  Strawberry-hill,  and  was 
sold,  after  great  competition,  for  fifteen  guineas. 
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Elizabeth  at  Windsor^  and  Richmondy  and  eYesi  at 
WlutehaO ;  and  when  she  passed  that  way  she  hooomed 
iiiin  with  especial  greetings. 

*^  Septemoer  17th^"  says  he,  '<  the  queen'a  nu^esty 
came  m>m  Richmond^  in  her  coach,  the  higher  way  of 
Mortlake  field,  and  when  Ae  came  right  agaimst  the 
diiurcfa,  Ae  tunied  down  towards  my  hcmse ;  and  when 
flhe  was  against  my  garden  in  the  field,  she  stood  there 
a  good  wfile,  and  then  came  into  die  street  at  the  sreat 
gate  of  the  field,  wh^re,  e^yying  me  at  my  door  making 
obeisances  to  her  majesty,  she  beckoned  me  to  come  to 
her  coach  side;  she  very  speedi^  pnlled  off  her  ^yc  and 
g8?e  me  her  hand  to  kias^  and  to  be  short,  asked  me  to 
resort  to  her  court,  and  to  give  her  to  wete  (know)  when 
I  came  there."  *  He  also  iiad  flattered  Eluabeth  with 
promises  of  perennial  youth  and  bean^,  firom  ins  antici- 
pated discoyery  of  the  ehzir  of  life,  and  the  prospect  of 
unbounded  wealth,  as  soon  as  he  should  have  axnved  at 
the  power  of  bringing  to  practical  purpose  his  secret 
uf  transmuting  the  baser  metals  into  gold. 

After  years  of  false  but  not  fruitless  trickery,  he  pro- 
fessed to  have  arrived  at  the  point  of  projection,  bavins 
cut  a  piece  of  metal  <Mit  cf  a  brass  warming-pan,  and 
merely  heating  it  by  the  fire  and  pourii^  on  it  a  portion 
of  his  elixir,  converted  it  into  pure  silver.  He  is  said  to 
have  sent  the  warming-pan  with  the  piece  of  silver  to 
the  queen,  that  she  migfat  see  with  her  own  eyes  the 
miracle,  and  be  convinced  that  they  were  the  veritable 
parts  that  had  been  severed  firom  each  other,  by  the  exact 
manner  in  which  they  corresponded  after  the  transmuta- 
tion had  been  effected.'  His  firequent  impositions  on 
die  judgment  of  the  queen,  did  not  cure  her  of  the 
partiality  with  which  Ae  c^arded  him,  azkd  after  a  long 
residence  on  the  continent,  she  wooed  him  to  return  to 
En^and,  which  he  did,  travelling  with  three  coaches, 
each  with  four  horses^  in  state^  littk  inferior  to  that  of  an 
ambassador.  A  guard  of  soldiers  was  sent  to  defend 
him.  fi'om  molestation  or  plunder  cm  the  road.  Imme- 
diately on  his  arrival,  he  had  an  audience  of  the  queen, 

'  Dee's  Diary.  '  Godwin's  Lives  of  the  KecromBncecSi. 
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at  Richmond,  by  whom  he  was  most  fffadoiisiy  received* 
She  issued  her  especial  orders  that  he  should  do  what 
he  liked  in  chemistry  and  philosophy^  and  that  no  one 
dK>uld  on  any  account  interrupt  him.  He  held  two 
livings  in  the  churchy  through  the  patronaee  of  his  royal 
mistress,  though  he  was  suspected  by  her  loyal  li^es  of 
being  in  direct  correspondence  and  friendship  with  the 
powers  of  evil  Elizabeth  finally  bestowed  upon  him 
the  chancellorBhip  of  St  Paul's  CathedraL^ 

The  very  accurate  accounts  that  were  kept,  by  the 
(^cers  of  ^Elizabeth's  wardrobe,  of  every  article  of  the 
royal  dress  and  decorations,  are  evidenced  by  the  fol- 
lowing amusing  entry,  from  the  highly  curious  MS.  per- 
taining to  that  department,  to  which  we  have  referred 
before: — 

"  Losi  from  her  migesty's  baek  the  17th  of  January,  anno  10  R.  £lii« 
at  Westminster,  one  aglet  of  gold  enamelled  blue,  set  upon  a  gown  of  pur- 
ple velyet,  the  ground  satin ;  the  gown  set  all  over  with  aglets  of  two  sorts, 
the  aglet  which  is  lost  being  of  the  bigger  sort.  Mem.,  That  the  18th 
of  April  anno  8,  R.  Eliz.  her  majesty  wore  a  hat  having  a  band  of  gold 
enamelled  with  knots,  and  set  with  twelve  small  rubies  or  garnets,  at 
which  time  one  of  the  said  rubies  was  lost.  Item,  Lost  from  her  ma- 
jesty's back  at  Willington,  the  16th  of  July,  one  aglet  of  gold  enamelled 
white.  Item,  One  pearl  and  a  tassel  of  gold  being  lost  from  her  ma- 
jesty's baek,  off  the  French  gown  of  black  satin,  the  15th  day  of  Julyi  at 
Greenwich."' 

These  aglets  were  ornamental  loops,  or  eylets,  of 

goldsmiths'  work,  with  which  Elizabeth's  robes  appear  to 
ave  been  thickly  be^rinkled ;  they  were  movable,  and 
changed  firom  one  dress  to  another,  according  to  pleasure, 
and  sne  had  various  sets  of  them  of  different  colours  and 
patterns;  some  gold  enamelled  white,  some  blue,  others 
purple,  and  some  enriched  with  pearls  and  gems.  Mani- 
fold are  the  entries  in  the  said  wardrobe  book,  of  the 
losses  her  majesty  sustained  in  these  decorations ;  in  one 
instance  the  record  is  entered  in  regal  style.  '^  Item- 
lost  from  the  face  of  a  gown,  in  our  wearing  the  same 
at  Cheynes,  July  anno  12.,  one  pair  of  small  aglets, 
enamelled  blue,  parcel  of  183  pair."  The  inference  of 
the  reader  would  naturally  be,  that  her  majesty's  yeo- 

>  Godwin's  Life  of  Dee. 
'  Ex.  MSS.  Phillipps'  Middle  Hill  ColIectioD. 
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men  of  the  robes  must  have  performed  their  duties  very 
neffligently  to  allow  such  insecure  stitching  to  be  used 
in  her  service ;  but  we  remember  to  have  seen  in  a  con* 
temporary  MS.,  thai  when  the  queen  dined  in  public  on 
one  of  her  progresses,  some  of  those  that  stood  about  her 
cut  aglets  from  her  majesty's  dress^  and  that  not  out  of  a 
pilfering  disposition,  but  from  feelings  of  loyal  enthu- 
siasm for  the  sake  of  possessing  something  that  had  been 
worn  by  their  adored  liege  lady.  Her  losses  of  jewel* 
lery  were  not  confined  to  aglets.  At  Oatlands,  in  the 
month  of  June,  she  was  minus  four  buttons  of  gold,  ena- 
melled white  and  blue  ;  and  at  Hampton  court,  in  the 
month  of  January,  in  the  following  year,  four  pair  of 
pomander  buttons. 

**  Item,  Lost  from  her  majesty's  back,  the  25th  of  December,  anno  15, 
one  tassel  and  one  middle  piece  of  gold  from  a  knotted  button,  containing 
three  pearls  in  depece.  Lost  from  her  majesty's  back,  17th  of  November ,« 
one  eft  of  gold/' 

Pope's  sarcastic  lines  on  the  habit  of  mind  of  some 
females,  who  seem  to  employ  equal  depth  of  stratagem 
on  matters  of  trifling  import  as  on  the  government 
of  a  state,  never  sure  received  completer  historical 
illustration,  than  when  the  acute  heads  of  Elizabeth 
and  Cecil  plotted  together  to  obtain  surreptitiously  the 
services  of  a  tailor,  employed  by  the  queen-regent  of 
France,  Catherine  de  Medicis.  The  goitt  with  which 
the  prime  minister  of  England  enters  into  this  intrigue, 
rather  authenticates  the  statement  of  Parsons,  the  Jesuit, 
that  he  was  the  son  of  an  operative  tailor,^  being  in  the 
same  predicament  with  Pepys,  whose  affectionate  in- 
stincts towards  his  paternal  craft  have  more  recently 
diverted  all  the  world. 

"  The  queen's  majesty,"  wrote  Cecil  to  Sir  Henry 
Norris,  the  ambassador  at  JParis, "  would  fain  have  a  tailor 
that  had  skill,  to  make  her  apparel  both  after  the  Italian 
and  French  manner,  and  she  thinketh  that  you  might 

'  The  highest  preferment  his  father,  Richard  Cecil,  ever  obtuned,  was 
yeoman  of  the  robes;  he  had  previously  served  Henry  VIIL  and  £d> 
ward  VL)  in  some  wardrobe  vocation,  but  whether  he  had  ever  handled 
shears  and  needle  according  to  the  statement  of  Parsons,  must  remain 
matter  of  speculation. 
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nse  some  means  to  obtain  some  one  that  serveth  the 
French  queen^  without  mentioning  any  manner  of  re- 
quest in  our  queen's  majesty's  name.  First  cause  your 
lady  to  get  such  a  one."  The  gist  of  the  intrigue  was» 
that  the  tailor  was  to  be  enticed  into  England  by  the 
agencj  of  Lady  Norris,  without  Catherine  de  Medicis 
knowmg  the  matter,  lest  that  queen  should  formally  offer 
the  services  of  the  man  of  stitch,  and  thus  entail  a  poli«*' 
tical  obligation  on  the  majesty  of  England. 

The  time  and  talents  of  this  profound  statesman  were 
also  employed  by  Elizabeth  in  devising  a  truly  ludicrous 
proclamation  to  prevent  unskilful  painters,  gravers,  and 

Erinters  from  doing  injustice  to  the  goodly  lineaments  of 
er  gracious  countenance,  by  presuming  to  attempt  por*» 
traitures  of  her  till  some  cunning  person  should  have 
made  such  a  perfect  representation  as  might  serve  for  a 
pattern  meet  to  be  followed.  But  even  when  this  state 
pattern  was  provided,  none  were  to  be  allowed  to  copy 
It  but  persons  of  understanding,  nor  even  such  as  were^ 
unless  duly  authorized  by  a  licence.  As  for  the  ill-fa- 
voured portraits  of  her  majesty  that  had  already  been 
rashly  perpetrated,  they  were  absolutely  prohibited,  a» 
contraband  articles,  and  were  not  permitted  to  be  exposed 
for  sale,  "  till  such  should  be  reformed  as  were  reform- 
able."» 

Elizabeth,  though  drawing  is  said  to  have  been  one 
of  her  accomplishments,  was  so  little  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  art,  that  she  objected  to  allow  any 
shades  to  be  used  by  her  court  painter,  as  she  considered 
all  dark  tints  injurious  to  the  faimesa  and  smoothness 
of  complexion  and  contour ;  hence,  the  Chinese  flatness 
and  insipidity  which  is  generally  the  prevailing  charac^ 
teristic  of  her  portraits. 

In  I'ebruary,  1567,  the  horrible  and  mysterious  mur* 
der  of  the  unfortunate  husband  of  Mary  queen  of  Scota 
took  place,  imder  circumstances,  artfully  contrived  by 
the  perpetrators  of  this  atrocious  deed,  to  fling  a  strong 
suspicion  of  the  crime  on  their  hapless  sovereign.  Eli- 
zabeth's first  impulse,  on  learning  this  tragic  event,  was 

>  Aikin's  Elizabeth. 
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to  send  lady  Howard  and  lady  Cecil  to  her  ill-treated 
cousin,  lady  Lenox,  whom  she  had  detained  now  two 
years  a  close  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  to  break  to  her  the 
agonizing  news  of  the  calamity  that  had  befidlen  her. 
In  the  evening,  she  sent  her  own  physician.  Dr.  Huick, 
to  visit  her,  and  the  dean  of  Westminster  to  offer  her 
•consolation.'  It  is  possible  that  if  this  experienced  lady 
had  been  allowed  to  join  her  husband  and  son  in  Soot« 
land,  on  the  marriage  of  Mary  with  the  latter,  her  coun- 
cils and  mediation  might  have  operated  to  prevent  most 
of  those  unhappy  differences  between  the  royal  pair, 
which  wece  fomented  by  their  mutual  foes.  Now  that 
the  worst  that  could  beml  had  happened,  Elizabeth  re* 
4Btored  lady  Lenox  and  her  youngest  son,  Charles,  to 
liberty,  and  treated  her  with  tenckemess  and  conaderar 
tion.  Both  the  countess  and  her  husband  having  been 
led  to  believe  that  the  Scottish  queen  was  dee^y  impli- 
cated in  the  murder  of  their  son,  appealed  to  JBIizabeth 
for  vengeance,  and  especially  to  bring  Bothwell  to  an 
open  trial  for  his  share  in  the  transaction. 

Elizabeth  wrote,  in  the  energetic  spirit  of  a  daughter 
of  the  Plantagenets,  to  her  unhappy  cousin  Mary  Stuart, 
-conjuring  her  to  act  as  became  her  m  this  frightful  crisis. 
She  says : — *^  For  the  love  of  God,  madame,  use  such 
sincerity  and  prudence  in  this  case,  which  touches  you 
«o  nearly,  that  all  the  world  may  have  reason  to  judge 
you  innocent  of  so  enormous  a  crime — a  thing,  whioi 
unless  you  do,  you  will  be  worthily  blotted  out  m>m  the 
rank  of  princesses,  and  rendered,  not  undeservedly,  the 
opprol»ium  of  the  vulgar;  rather  than  which  fate  should 
bend  you,  I  should  wish  you  an  honourable  sepulchre, 
instead  of  a  stained  hfe.*"  This  letter  was  written  at 
the  instance  of  Damley's  father,  the  earl  of  Lenox,  who 
was  desirous  of  having  Bothwell's  trial  postponed  till  he 
oould  obtain  further  proo&  of  his  guilt,  but  Mary  was 
in  the  hands  of  Bothwell  and  his  raction.  Elizabeth's 
letter  fell  into  the  possession  of  Maitland,  whose  interest 
it  was  to  suppress  it,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 

^  Cecil  to  Norris  in  Aikin's  Elizabeth. 
'  Robertson's  Appendix. 
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it  never  reached  her  at  all.  Maitknd  attended  Bothwell 
on  his  trials  and  he  was  acquitted/  EUizabeth,  of  coarse, 
received  no  answer  to  her  letter,  which  might  hare  led 
so  acate  a  princess  to  suspect  that  it  had  been  inter* 
cepted  or  detained,  especiaUj  when  she  understood  that 
it  had  passed  into  hands  so  snspicious  as  those  of  Mait* 
land,  whose  £EJsehood  she  had  good  reason  to  know. 
However,  it  suited  her  policy  to  conoder  Mary  as  a  state 
criminal,  and  she  eagerly  received  the  strong  tide  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  as  confirmation  of  her  guilt  On 
the  subject  of  M^'s  marriage  with  Bothwell,  Elizabeth 
expressed  heiself  with  great  severity,  not  only  on  account 
of  Its  appearing  an  outrage  {gainst  every  {Mroper  feeling, 
bat  because  she  anticipated  that  an  immecuate  league 
between  the  new  consort  of  the  Scottish  queen  and 
France  would  be  the  resolt'  There  can  be  little  doubt 
but  this  would  have  been  the  case  if  Mary's  marriage 
with  that  ruffian  had  been  her  own  choice^  or  anything 
but  the  offspring  of  dire  necessity.  Mary's  kindred  and 
liie  court  of  Fnnce  treated  him,  by  the  advice  of  the 
ambassador^  Du  Croc,  who  was  the  friend  and  coih 
fidant  of  the  hapless  queen,  with  the  scorn  he  merited*' 
They  would  not  acknowledge  him  in  any  way,  there- 
fere  Elizabeth  was  very  soon  relieved  from  her  anpre- 
hension  of  a  dangerous  coalitkni  between  Bothwell  and 
France. 

Relentlessly  as  Elizabeth  had  laboured  to  undermine 
the  throne  of  Mary  Stuart,  i^  no  sooner  beheld  it  in 
dust,  and  tbe  queen  a  degraded  and  heart-brok^o.  cap^ 
tive  in  the  hands  of  the  fierce  oligarchy,  whom  her 
machinations  and  her  gold  had  spirited  up  against  their 
sovereign,,  than  her  mind  misgave  her.  The  blow  that 
bad  been  successfully  struck  at  her  hated  rival  might 
rebound  upon  hersefif,  by  demonstrating  to  her  own 
subjects  the  &ct  that  crowned  heads  were  amenable  to 
the  delegates  of  the  people,  not  only  for  mi«;ovemment, 
but  for  personal  crimes — a  principle  which  no  Tudor 

*  Tytlcr.     Lingard.  •  Tytler. 

*  Lettcfs  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots^  edited  by  Agnes  Strickland,  vol.  i., 
new  edition,  pp.  50, 5l,  published  by  Colburn.  See  likewise  the  document 
in  the  old  French  in  Mr.  Tytler's  Appendix  to  History  of  Scotland. 
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sovereign  could  desire  to  see  established  in  England. 
Yet  she,  Elizabeth,  the  most  despotic  monarch,  save  and 
except  her  &ther,  that  ever  swayed  the  sceptre  of  this 
realm,  had  nourished  the  spirit  of  revolt  against  regal 
authority  in  the  dominions  of  her  neighbour,  and  for 
the  sake  of  personal  vengeance  on  a  fairer  woman  than 
herself,  had  committed  a  political  sin  against  her  own 
privileged  and  peculiar  class,  by  teaching  others  to  set 
at  nought 

<*  The  dmnitj 
That  hedges  in  a  king/* 

The  recent  proceedings  in  Scotland,  the  movements, 
of  the  Huguenots  in  France  and  in  Flanders,  were  signs 
of  the  tendency  of  the  times  towards  a  general  emanci-^ 
patioQ  from  the  reBtraints  which  governments  and  state 
creeds  had  imposed  on  the  minds  of  men.    The  spiritual 

iroke  of  Rome  had  been  broken  in  England  and  Scot* 
and,  and  the  elements  of  political  revolution  were 
agitating  the  western  nations.  Elizabeth  had  fed  the 
flame  for  the  sake  of  embarrassing  the  hostile  sovereigns, 
who  were  ready  to  impugn  her  title  to  the  crown  she 
wore,  but  she  was  the  most  arbitrary  of  all  in  her  de-« 
termination  to  crush  the  same  spirit  in  her  own  realm. 
A  party  was,  however,  struggling  into  existence,  whose 
object  was  to  establish  the  right  of  senates  to  hold  the 
sovereign  in  check,  and  Elizabeth  already  began  to  feel 
its  influence. 

Her  own  parliament  had  recently  opposed  her  will^ 
and  attemptea  to  dictate  to  her  the  fine  of  conduct  they 
considerea  it  was  her  duty  to  adopt,  and  if  ei>couraged 
by  the  example  of  the  successful  revolt  of  Mary  Stuart's 
subjects,  they  miffht  ere  long  treat  herself  with  as  little 
ceremony.  In  the  first  revulsion  caused  by  these  re* 
flections,  Elizabeth  despatched  Throckmorton  to  Scot* 
land,  on  a  mission  of  comfort  to  the  captive  queen,  and  of 
stem  remonstrance  to  her  former  tools  and  pensioners—* 
Murray  and  his  triumphant  faction.  While  Mary 
was  exposed  to  every  bitter  insult  and  indignity,  during 
her  woful  incarceration  at  Lochleven,  Elizabeth  wrote  to 
the  queen-regent  of  France,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  the 
following  letter,  which  casts  a  peculiar  light  on  the  ap- 
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parent  inconsistency  of  her  political  conduct  at  this' 
period  with  regard  to  her  royal  kinswoman  :-^ 

«« Oct.  16, 1567. 

"  Having  learned  by  your  letter,  madame,  of  which  Monsieur  Pasquicr 
IS  the  bearer,  your  honourable  intentiouj  and  that  of  the  king,  my  bro- 
ther,  on  the  part  of  my  desolate  cousin,  the  queen  of  Scots,  I  rejoice 
me  very  much  to  see  that  one  prince  takes  to  heart  the  wrongs  done  to 
another^  having  a  hatred  to  that  metamorphosis,  where  the  head  is  re- 
moved  to  the  foot,  and  the  heels  hold  the  highest  place.  I  promise  you» 
madame,  that  even  if  my  consanguinity  did  not  constrain  me  to  wish 
lier  ail  honour,  her  example  would  seem  too  terrible  for  neighbours  to  be* 
hold,  and  for  ail  princes  to  hear.  These  evils  often  resemble  the  noxious 
influence  of  some  baleful  planet,  which,  commencing  in  one  place,  with- 
out the  good  power,  might  well  fall  in  another,  not  that  (God  be  thanked) 
J  have  any  doubts  on  my  part,  wishing  that  neither  the  king  my  good 
brother,  nor  any  other  prince  had  more  cause  to  chastise  their  bad  sub* 
jects,  than  I  have  to  avenge  myself  on  mine,  which  are  always  as  faithful 
to  me  as  I  could  desire  ;  notwithstanding  which  I  never  fail  to  condole 
with  those  princes  who  have  cause  to  be  angry.  Even  those  troubles 
that  formerly  began  with  the  king  have  vexed  me  before  now. 

"  Monsieur  Pasquier  (as  I  believe)  thinks  I  have  no  French,  by  the 
passions  of  laughter  into  which  he  throws  me,  by  the  formal  precision  with 
which  he  speaks,  and  expresses  himself. 

*'  Beseeching  you,  madame,  if  I  can  at  this  time  do  you  any  pleasure^ 
you  will  let  me  know,  that  I  may  acquit  myself  as  a  good  friend  on 
your  part.  In  the  meantime,  I  cannot  cease  to  pray  the  Creator  to  guard 
the  king  and  yourself  from  your  bad  subjects,  and  to  have  you  always  iu 
his  holy  care. 

*'  In  haste^at  Hampton  Court,  this  16th  of  October  (1567). 

'*  Your  good  sister  and  cousin, 

••  Elizabeth."^ 

The  commiseration  affected  by  Elizabeth  in  this  let- 
ter for  the  troubles  she  had  industriously  fomented  in 
the  dominions5  both  of  Mary  Stuart  and  Charles  IX., 
was^  doubtless,  galling  in  the  extreme  to  the  proud  Ca- 
therine de  Medicis.  In  her  answer,  some  months 
afterwards,  that  princess  retorts,  in  the  keenness  of 
Italian  sarcasm,  her  own  words  upon  the  English  queen.* 

^  This  remarkable  letter  is  translated  from  the  original  French,  and 
has  never  before  been  introduced  into  Elizabeth's  biography,  being  one  of 
the  precious  transcripts  from  the  royal  autographs  in  the  Imperial  Li- 
brary at' St.  Petersburg,  which  by  gracious  permission,  were  transmitted 
to  me  last  November,  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  librarian  to  the  emperor.  See 
also  Letters  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  vol.  i.,  new  edition,  pp.  55,  56. 

'  Catherine's  bitterly  sarcastic  reply  to  this  letter,  in  the  succeeding 
IVfay,  when  her  daughter-in-law,  the  fugitive  queen  of  Scots,  was  a  pri- 
soner in  Elizabeth's  dominions,  may  be  seen  at  full  length  in  the  chain  of 
historical  correspondence  embodied  in  the  letters  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots, 
vol.  i.,  new  edition,  pp.  71—73. 
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Elizabeth  was  at  this  time  amustng  herself  with  the 
matrimonial  negodatioDS  which  were  actively  renewed 
for  her  marriage  with  the  accomplished  archduke  Charles^ 
yoai^st  son  of  the  empax)r  rerdinand  L,  and  brother 
to  Maximilian  IL,  the  reigning  emperor  of  Germany, 
The  religion  of  the  archduke  was  the  only  impediment 
to  an  alhance,  which  Elizabeth  is  su{^osed  to  have  con- 
sidered with  more  complacency  than  any  other  of  her 
numerous  offers.  The  earl  of  oussex,  her  grand  cham- 
berlain, the  well-known  opponent  of  Leicester,  was  the 
ambassador  in  the  treaty,  and  prosecuted  his  mission 
with  great  zeal,  in  hopes  of  giving  a  check  to  the  ab- 
sorbing favouritism  of  his  adversary.  The  letters  of  this 
magnificent  noble  are  worthy  of  his  high  character ;  he 
draws,  for  his  mistress's  information,  a  very  graphic 
picture  of  her  suitor: — * 

"  His  bigfaness,**  writes  Sussex  to  the  queen,  '<  is  of  person  baiter, 
surely,  a  good  deal  than  my  lord  marquis  (of  Badea)  his  hair  i^  bead  and 
beard,  a  light  auburn  ;  his  faee  well  proportioned,  amiable,  and  of  a  very 
good  complexion,  without  shew  of  reidnen  or  over  paleaess ;  his  counte- 
nance and  speech  cheerful,  very  courteous,  but  stately.  His  body  very 
well  shaped,  without  deformity  or  blemish;  his  hands  very  good  and 
fair ;  his  legs  clean,  well-proportioned,  and  of  sufficient  bigness  for  his 
stature ;  his  foot  as  good  as  may  be.  So  as,  upon  my  duty  to  your  ma- 
jesty, I  find  not  one  deformity,  missb^e,  or  anything  to  be  noted  worthy 
of  misliking  in  his  whole  person  ;  but  contrariwise,  I  find  his  whole  shape 
to  be  good  in  all  respects,  and  such  as  is  rarely  found  in  a  prince,  ^is 
highness,  besides  his  natural  language  of  Dutch  (German),  speaketh,  very 
well,  Spaoiaii  and  Italian,  and,  as  I  hear,  Latin.  His  dealings  with  me 
are  very  wise;  his  conversation  such  as  much  contents  me,  and,  as  I  hear» 
not  one  returns  discontented  from  his  company.  He  is  greatly  beloved 
here  of  all  men.  The  chiefest  gallants  of  these  parts  are  his  men,  «id 
fiillow  his  court,  and  truly  we  cannot  be  so  glad  to  have  him  come  -to  os 
as  they  will  be  sad  here  to  have  him  go  from  tliem.  He  is  reported  to  be 
valiant  and  of  great  courage  in  defending  all  his  countries  from  the  Turks,, 
and  in  making  them  keep  his  rules.  And  he  is  universally  (which  I  most 
weigh)  noted  to  be  of  such  virtue  that  he  was  never  spotted  or  touched 
with  any  notable  vice  or  crime,  which  is  much  in  a  prince  of  his  years, 
endowed  with  such  qualities.  He  delights  much  in  hunting,  riding 
hawking,  and  exercise  of  feats  of  arms,  and  hearing  of  music,  whereof  he 
bath  v^y  good.  He  hath,  as  I  hear,  some  understanding  in  astronomy 
and  cosmography,  and  takes  pleasure  in  clocks  that  set  forth  the  course  of 
the  planets.  He  hath  for  his  portion  the  countries  of  Styria,  Camiola, 
Trieste,  and  Istria,  and  the  government  of  what  remains  in  Croatia, 
where  be  may  ride,  without  entering  any  other  man's  territories,  900 
miles. 

'  Lodge's  Illustrations,  ToLi.  448w 
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*'  Since  the  writing  of  my  other  letters,"  continues  Sussex,  "  I  iock  oe- 
easiou  to  go  to  the  archduke  in  order  to  sound  him  in  all  causes,  ^nd  to> 
feel  whether  what  he  had  uttered  to  me  proceeded  from  him  homajidt^  or 
were  but  words  of  form.  At  my  coming,  his  highness  willed  me  to  go 
into  his  bed-chamber,  where,  the  doors  being  slbut  and  no  person  present, 
we  had  long  talk,  the  effect  whereof  I  will  recite  to  your  majesty  as  near  a» 
I  can.  You,  I  said,  were  free  to  marry  where  it  should  please  God  to  put  you 
in  the  heart  to  like,  and  you  had  ^iven  no  grateful  ear  to  any  motion  of 
marriage  before  this,  although  you  had  received  sundry  great  offers  from 
others,  I  would  therefore  be  as  bold  with  his  highness  as  I  was  with  your 
majesty,  and  therefore  beseeched  him  to  let  me,  on  his  honour,  under- 
stand whether  he  earnestly  desired  for  love  of  your  person,  and  had  deter- 
mined in  his  heart  for  this  marriage,  or  else  to  satisfy  others  that  procured 
him  thereto,  and  eared  not  what  became  thereof,  for  in  the  one  I  would 
serve  your  majesty  and  him  truly^  and  in  the  other  I  was  not  a  person  oT 
that  quality  to  be  made  a  convenient  minister. 

**  His  highness  answered,  '  Count,  I  have  heard  by  the  emperor  of  your 
dealing  with  him,  and  I  have  had  dealings  with  you  myself,  wherewith 
be  and  I  rest  very  well  contented,  but,  truly,  I  never  rested  more  con- 
tented than  I  do  of  this  dealing,  wherein,  besides  your  duty  to  her  who 
trusted  you,  you  shew  what  you  are  yourself,  for  which  I  honour  you  as^ 
you  are  worthy, '(pardon  me,  interpolates  Sussex,  I  beseech  your  majesty 
for  writing  the  words  he  spake  of  myself,  for  they  serve  to  set  forth  his 
natural  disposition.)  '  Although,'  continues  the  archduke.  '  I  hav& 
always  had  good  hope  of  the  queen's  honourable  dealing  in  this  matter, 
yet  I  have  heard  so  much  of  her  disposition  not  to  marry  as  might  give 
me  cause  to  suspect  the  worst ;  but,  by  your  manner  of  dealing  with  me,. 
I  do  think  myself  bound  (wherewith  he  put  off'his  cap)  to  honour,  love^ 
and  serve  her  majesty  while  I  live,  and  will  firmly  credit  what  you,  on  her 
majesty's  behalf,  have  said.  Therefore,  if  I  might  have  hope  that  her  majesty 
vrould  bear  vrith  me  for  my  conscience  (on  account  of  his  being  a  Catholic}- 
I  know  not  that  thing  in  the  world  I  would  refuse  to  do  at  her  com- 
mandment.  And  surely  I  have  from  the  beginning  of  the  matter  settled 
my  heart  upon  her,  and  never  thought  of  other  wife,  if  she  would  think 
me  worthy  to  be  her  husband.' 

**  I  thanked  his  highness  for  his  frank  dealing,  wherein  I  would  believe 
him,  and  deal  likewise.  And  now  I  am  satisfied  in  this,  I  beseech  your 
highness  to  satisfy  also  me  in  another  matter,  and  bear  with  me,  though  I 
seem  somewhat  busy,  for  I  mean  it  for  the  best.*' 

Sussex,  with  more  diplomacy  than  seems  consistent 
with  his  manly  character,  proceeded  to  give  the  arch- 
duke a  hint  that  some  indecision  had  been  attributed  to 
him  on  the  point  of  religion.  In  plain  langui^e,  that 
he  meant  to  act  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times> 
and  adopt  the  creed  that  best  suited  his  interest  and 
aggrandizement. 

**  If  this  be  true,"  continued  Sussex,  "  trust  me,  sir,  I  beseech  you,  I 
win  not  betray  you,  and  let  me  know  the  secret  of  your  heart,  whereby 
you  may  grow  to  a  shorter  end  of  your  desire.  On  my  oath  I  assure  yon 
I  will  never  utter  your  coiuuel  to  any  person  living,  but  to  the  queen  my 
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mistress,  and  I  deliver  you  her  promise,  upon  her  honour,  not  to  utter  it 
to  any  person  without  your  consent ;  and  if  you  will  not  trust  me  therein, 
commit  it  to  her  migesty  by  letter,  and  she  will  not  deceive  you.*' 

The  answer  of  the  archduke  is  noble  and  sincere : — 

*'  Surely,*'  said  his  highness,  **  whoever  has  said  this  of  me  to  the  queen*s 
majesty,  or  to  you,  or  to  any  other,  hath  said  more  than  he  knoweth. 
God  grant  he  meant  well  therein.  My  ancestors  have  always  holden  the 
religion  that  I  hold,  and  I  never  knew  other,  therefore  I  never  could  have 
purpose  to  change.  I  trust  when  her  majesty  shall  consider  my  case  well 
my  determination  herein  shall  not  hurt  my  cause.  For,  count,"  conti- 
nued he  (to  the  earl  of  Sussex),  how  could  the  queen  like  me  in  anything 
if  I  should  prove  so  light  in  changing  my  conscience?  Therefore  I  will, 
•myself,  crave  of  her  majesty,  by  my  letters,  her  grant  of  my  only  request, 
and  I  pray  you,  with  all  my  heart,  to  further  it  all  you  may.** 

"  In  such  like  talk  his  highness  spent  almost  two  hours  with  me,  which 
I  thought  my  duty  to  advertise  your  majesty.  Hereupon  I  gather  that 
reputation  rules  him  much  in  the  case  of  religion,  and  that  if  God  couple 
you  together  in  liking,  you  shall  find  in  him  a  true  husband,  a  loving 
companion,  a  wise  counciUor|  and  a  faithful  servant,  and  we  shall  have  as 
virtuous  a  prince  as  ever  ruled.  God  grant  (though  you  are  worthy  a 
.^eat  deal  better  than  he,  if  he  were  to  be  found)  that  our  wickedness  be 
not  such  as  we  be  unworthy  of  him,  or  of  such  as  he  is. — From  Vienna, 
this  26th  of  October,  1567.  Your  majesty's  most  humble  and  faithful 
-subject  and  servant, 

»*  T.  Sussex." 

In  succeeding  conferences,  the  archduke  a^eed  to 
•conform  so  far  as  to  be  present  with  Elizabeth  at  the 
service  of  the  church  of  England,  and  that  neither  he 
nor  his  would  speak  or  do  the  least  thing  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  the  established  religion ;  and  that  if  he 
were  allowed  the  use  of  a  chapel  for  the  rites  of  his  own, 
no  Englishman  should  ever  be  present  at  mass.  But 
Elizabeth  shewed  her  usual  sagacity  in  the  rejection  of 
bis  hand.  She  knew  if  she  married  a  catholic,  however 
wise  and  moderate  he  might  be,  she  should  instantly 
lose  the  confidence  of  the  great  mass  of  her  protestant 
subjects  who  kept  her  on  the  throne,  and  that  she  should 
be  forced,  with  ner  husband,  to  join  entirely  with  the  ca- 
tholic party,  very  few  of  whom  could  consider  her  birth 
as  legitimate.  Sussex  continued  to  describe  the  per- 
sonal gallantry  of  the  archduke  when  riding  at  the  ring, 
and  other  chivalric  exercises,  in  the  contemplation  of 
which  his  royal  mistress  delighted.  *^  In  the  afternoon," 
he  said,  **  the  emperor  rode  in  his  coach  to  see  the  arch- 
duke run  at  the  ring,  who  commanded  me  to  run  at  his 
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iside,  and  my  lord  Nortb,  Mr*  CoUhan^  and  Mr.  Powell 
to  nm  on  the  other  aide;  and  after  our  running  waa 
•done,  the  archduke  mounted  a  coiuser  of  Naples^  and 
Burely  his  highness,  in  the  order  of  his  running,  the 
managing  of  his  horse,  and  the  zoanner  of  his  seat, 
governed  himself  exceedingly  well,  and  so  ae^  in  my 
Jn^ment,  not  to  be  araendraJ'^ 

Elizabeth,  notwithstanding,  knew  her  duty  too  well, 
as  ij^en  of  England,  to  introduce  b>«»  jealousies  among 
iter  people,  than  those  whiek  were  already  fermenting 
around  b^.  She  ultimately  refused  the  accomplished 
German,  on  accoont  of  diversi^  of  religion.  Sussex 
attributed  the  ill  success  of  his  rnisBioin  to  the  paramount 
influence  of  Leicester,  saying,  ^*he  knew  wno  was  at 
work  in  the  vineyard  at  home,  but  if  God  should  ever 

Eat  it  into  his  dear  mistress's  heart  to  divide  the  weeds 
om  the  grain,  she  would  reap  the  better  harvest  here." 
[Leicester's  party  had  abeady  whispered  that  the  archr- 
duke  was  devotedly  attached  to  a  German  lady,  and 
had  a  jfbmily  of  young  children,  for  whose  sake  he  would 
never  many. 

Wh3e  this  negotiation  was  yet  moceedinff^  events 
occurred  in  the  sister  realm  of  Scotland,  which  gave  a 
new  and  strange  colouring  to  the  next  twenty  years  of 
£Kzabeth's  life  and  re^n.  The  unfortimaie  queen  of 
Scots  having  effected  her  escape  from  Lochleven  castle, 
her  faithful  friends  rallied  round  her  standard,  but  beii^ 
intercepted  and  cut  off  by  the  rebel  lords  in  her  retreat 
to  Dumbarton,  she  suffered  a  decisive  defeat.  May  13th, 
1568,  at  the  battle  of  Laugside.  She  took  the  fatal 
resolution  of  throwing  herself  on  the  protection  of  qiteen 
Elizabeth,  to  whom  she  wrote  a  touching  letter  from  the 
abbey  of  Dundrenan,  assuring  her  that  her  sole  depen* 
dence  was  on  her  friendship.  **  To  remind  you,"  con- 
dndes  the  royal  fugitive,  ^*  o(  the  reasons  I  have  to  depend 
on  England,  I  send  back  to  you,  its  queen,  this  token  of 

'  The  archduke  bore  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  greatest  generals 
in  Europe,  and  is  mentioned  with  the  utmost  respect  as  such  by  Henry 
the  Great  (Mem.  de  due  de  Suliy).  In  his  tastes  for  clocks  and  astro- 
nomy he  resembles  his  great  uncle»  the  emperor  Charles  y«  He  died 
July  1,  1590,  aged  50. 
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her  promised  friendship  and  assistance."'  This  was  a 
diamond^  in  the  form  of  a  hearty  which  had  been  sent  to 
her  by  Elizabeth  as  a  pledge  of  her  acQity  and  good- 
will. : 

Contraiy  to  the  advice  of  her  friends,  Mary,  with  the 
rash  confiaence  of  a  queen  of  tragedy  or  romance,  crossed 
the  Frith  of  Solway  in  a  fishing  boat,  with  lord  Herries 
and  her  little  train,  and,  on  the  16th  of  May,  landed  at 
Workington,  in  Cmnberland.  The  next  day  she  addressed 
an  eloquent  letter  to  Elizabeth,  detailing  briefly  and 
rapidly  the  wrongs  to  which  she  had  been  subjected,  her 
present  sore  distress,  even  for  a  change  of  apparel,  and 
entreated  to  be  conducted  to  her  presence.^  Manr  wag 
recognised  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood^  and 
received  an  honourable  welcome ;  and  she  was  conducted 
to  Carlisle  with  sufficient  marks  of  affection  and  respect, 
to  excite  the  jealous  ill-will  of  Elizabeth,  who  sent  her 
own  trusty  kinsman,  sir  Francis  KnoUys,  and  lord  Scroop, 
ostensibly  to  congratulate  the  royal  fugitive  in  her  name 
on  her  escape,  but  in  effect  to  constitute  her  a  prisoner. 
The  hard,  uncourteous  manner  in  which,  after  a  few 
deceitful  compliments,  this  pair  of  statesmen  behaved,  is 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  testimony  of  their  own  letters. 
Yet  it  is  impossible  to  read  those  of  KnoUys  without 
being  struck  with  his  sagacious  foresight  of  the  evil  re- 
sults arising  from  Mary's  detention.  Although  his  com- 
ments are  personally  malicious  to  the  queen  of  Scots, 
and  he  omitted  nothing  that  was  calculated  to  excite 
Elizabeth's  jealousy  and  suspicion  against  her,  still  he 
wisely  deprecated  her  imprisonment  in  England,  as  alike 
impolitic  and  dishonourable.^ 

Elizabeth,  not  contented  with  the  detention  of  her 
unfortunate  guest,  endeavoured,  by  all  the  means  she 
could  devise,  to  obtain  possession  of  Mary's  infant  son, 
the  heir,  as  he  subsequently  proved,  of  both  their  realms- 
Could  she  have  succeeded  in  getting  this  babe  into  her 

^  See  the  Letters  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  edited  by  Agnes  Strickland^. 
Xiew  edition,  vo].  i.  pp.  66,  67. 
«  Ibid,  p;  71. 
'  Ibid.  vol.  ii.;  Sir  F.  KnoUys'  Letter  in  Appendix. 
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hands,  she  would  then  have  had  every  living  creature 
who  stood  in  the  line  of  the  regal  succession  in  her 
power.  The  broken-hearted  lady  ELatharine  Gray  was 
dead,  but  her  orphan  infants,  though  stigmatized  as 
illegitimate,  were  still  regarded  by  a  strong  party,  whom 
the  queen  could  neither  silence  nor  awe,  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  line  to  which  the  crown  had  been 
entailed  by  Henry  VIIL  There  had  been  an  attempt 
by  Hailes,  the  clerk  of  the  hanaper,  to  advocate  the 
claims  of  these  children  to  the  succession.  Elizabeth's 
acute  minister,  Nicholas  Bacon,  was  implicated'  in  this 
project,  and  had  been  for  a  time  under  the  cloud  of  the 
royal  displeasure.  The  presence  of  the  heir-male  of 
the  elder  Une,  under  the  immediate  tutelage  of  Eliza- 
beth, would  effectually  silence  the  partizans  of  the  per- 
secuted descendants  of  the  house  of  Suffolk,  besides 
guarding  the  sovereign  from  any  attempts  on  the  part 
of  the  royal  line  of  Lenox-Stuart,  Murray  would  not> 
however,  resign  the  in&nt  prince,  in  whose  name  alone 
he  could  exercbe  the  regal  power  of  Scotland;  for  well 
he  knew  that  Elizabeth's  next  step  would  be  to  make 
herself  mistress  of  Scotland,  under  the  pretence  of  assert- 
ing the  rights  of  the  lawful  heir.  Independently  of  this, 
her  favourite  project,  Elizabeth,  as  the  umpire  chosen  to 
decide  the  controversy  between  Mary  Stuart  and  the 
faction  by  whom  that  queen  had  been  dethroned,  and 
branded  with  the  crimes  of  adultery  and  murder,  had  a 
mighty  political  advantage  in  her  power,  if  she  could 
have  resolved  to  fulfil  her  promises  of  friendship  and 
protection  to  her  hapless  kinswoman.  She  was  exactly 
in  that  position  which  would  have  enabled  her  to  name 
her  own  terms  with  Mary,  as  the  price  of  re-establishing 
her  on  the  throne  of  Scotland.  The  predominant  faction^ 
for  it  was  no  more,  (since  Mary  had  a  strong  party  in 
her  favour,  ready  to  peril  all  in  her  behali^  and  others 
vrilling  to  befriend  her,  yet  fearing  to  expose  themselves 
to  the  malice  of  her  enemies,  uiuess  some  visible  pro- 
tection encouraged  them,)  dared  not  have  acted  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  fiat  of  the  armed  umpire  they  had  choseo> 

1  Camden* 
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i^iFbose  troops  were  ready  to  pour  orer  tlie  border,  and 
even  tken  ocGuped  some  of  tbe  fortresses  of  the  fron- 
tiers. Elizabeth  co«ld  have  negotiated  a  pardon  fc^  her 
old  co»fedenites  wad  pensioners — eouM  haye  replaced 
Mary  in  a  moderate  exercise  of  the  reg^d  power  of  Seot- 
laad,  and  estabHsbed  herself  in  the  d^mty  maintained 
by  the  raonarchs  of  Ei^land  in  the  ^den  times,  even 
that  of  Bretwalda,  cx'paramountHguzerain,  of  the  Britannic 
empire.  She  preferred  gratifying  personal  revenge  to 
the  aggnuidizement  of  her  realm,  and  the  exaltation  of 
ber  gtM'y  both  as  a  sovere^  and  a  woman,  and  com^ 
mitted  an  enormous  political  blunder,  as  well  as  a  crime, 
by  the  useless  turpitude  of  her  conduct  to  Mary  Stuart 

From  the  moment,  too,  that  she  resolved  on  the  un- 
justifiable detention  of  the  royal  fugitive,  her  own  peace 
erf  mind  was  forfeited ;  she  had  sown  the  hydra's  teeth 
in  the  hitherto  peaceful  soil  of  her  own  realm,  and  they 
sprang  up  to  vex  her  with  plots,  foreign  and  domestic, 
open  revolts,  and  secret  confederacies,  in  which  her 
affikcient  nobility  were  deeply  involved.  The  loving  wel- 
oome  that  merry  Carlisle  and  its  ne^hbouring  magnates, 
the  ehivahric  aristocracy  of  the  border,  had  given  to  the 
beautiful  and  fascinating  heiress-presumptive  to  the 
crown,  early  filled  Elizabeth  and  her  council  with  jealous 
uneasanes^  and  Mary  was  removed,  sorely  against  her 
will,  to  Bolton  Casne,  in  Yorkshire,  the  scat  pf  lord 
Scroop,  to  whose  charge  she  was  consigned.^ 

In  August,  contrary  to  her  first  decision,  and  to  the 
advice  of  her  faithful  councillors,  Mary  agreed  to  submit 
her  cause  to  the  decision  of  the  English  commissioners 
a^ppointed  by  Elizabeth.  The  conferences  were  opened 
£tt  York,  where  Murray  and  his  confederates  urged  not 
only  their  old  accusations  against  their  sovereign,  but 
produced  the  far-famed  silver-gilt  casket  and  its  con- 
tents, the  sonnets  and  letters  which  they  asserted  Mary 
had  written  to  Bothwel!.^  They  refused  to  allow  Mary 
herself  to  see  these,  neither  was  she  permitted  to  appear, 

/  t>abAnoS*s  Chrenologjr*     Letters  of  Mary,  qoeen  of  Sects. 
*  For  particulars  of  these,  see  Letters  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  vol.  i., 
new  edition,  pp.  129  to  142,  and  Tytkr  the  £lder*s  Dissertation. 
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aocordl^g  to  tier  owa  eaxaeA  desire^  to  oonfitNoit  and 
ci06s-queEti(m  ber  »ocusei».  So  impiessedy  howe^er^ 
was  tbe  pre^dent  of  the  oomraiasioii,  tbe  prensi^  peer 
of  Eodaody  Elizabeth's  maternal  kinsmao,  the  duke  of 
Noj&Ssy  of  the  innooeDce  of  the  Soottish  oueen^  that 
lie  was  willing  to  trust  his  own  honour  in  ker  faaods^ 
aad  actually  pronounced  the  fullest  seutenoe  of  acquittal 
that  mortal  judge  could  do^  by  seeking  her  for  his  wife; 
It  is  true^  that  he  had  seen  her  at  Carlisle*  and  was 
captivated  by  her  beauty;  Init  if  any  pcnrtioQ  of  the 
horriUe  and  vu\gar  letters  purporting  to  nave  been  writ- 
ten by  Mary  to  Bothwell,  could  have  been  proved*  a 
avulsion  i>£  feeling  in  the  breast  of  Norfiilk  must  have 
been  the  result,  which  would  have  taught  him  to  regard 
iaer  with  sentiments  of  horr(»'y  instead  of  tl^  love  and 
reverence  for  her  virtues,  which  attended  him. to  the 
block,  and  w»s  transmitted  by  him  as  a  legacy  to  his 
equally  un&Mtunate  son,  Philip,  earl  of  Arunael.  Elisa* 
beth  herself,  after  she  had  considered  the  evidences,  pro* 
joonnc^d  that  she  had  aeen  nothing  proved  on  either 
fiid^  and  btioke  up  the  conferences. 

As  early  as  November,  1568,  Norfolk  disclosed  to 
JMaitliuid  his  desire  of  a  union  with  the  captive  queen, 
and  suffered  himself  to  be  deluded  by  his  pretended 
fiiendship,  and  the  wiles  of  the  treaf  nerous  Leicester 
and  Murray,  who  induced  him  to  believe  that  they 
were  demrous  of  brii^ing  this  matter  to  pass.  The 
mofect  was  revealed  by  them  to  Elimbeth,  who  caused 
Mary  to  be  immediately  transferred  from  the  ^ 


of  lord  Saxx)p,  whose  lady  was  the  sister  of  the  ena- 
Oioured  duke,  to  the  gloomy  and  noxious  fortress  of 
T^tbury,  where  she  was  subjected  to  many  har^  le* 
atraints,  her  train  diminished,  and  hecsdf  placed  under 
the  ungejitle  gaolership  of  the  eaii  and  countess  of 
£XirewsbuTy» 

The  leUers  of  the  eari  of  Shrewsbury  unrol  a  long 
diary  of  concealed  history/    The  injustice  with  which 

^  See  Labanoff^s  Chronology.     Letters  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots. 
*  They  form  the  moat  importaDt  feature  of  Lodge's  lUuftnitions  of 
Brit.  Hist. 
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Elizabeth  treated  her  hapless  heiress  seems  to  have  pro* 
daced  most  baleful  fruits  to  whoever  partook  of  it  The 
earl  of  Shrewsbury  himself  was  greatlj  to  be  pitied;  he 
was  more  honourable  and  humane  than  many  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  most  lamentably  he  entreated  his 
royal  mistress  to  relieve  him  of  his  charge.  Elizabeth^  who 
cantoned  Mary  and  her  attendants  on  him,  because  she 
was  jealous  of  the  report  of  his  enormous  wealth,  at  first 
either  refused  to  pay  him  anything  for  the  board  of  the 
royal  captive  and  her  followers,  or  paid  him  very  meanly, 
tmd  the  magnificent  earl  was  forced  to  raise  piteous 
plaints  of  poverty,  and  of  being  utterly  devoured,  when- 
ever he  dunned  for  remittances  to  Leicester  or  Cecil. 
The  earl  was,  in  truth,  converted  into  a  wretched 
gaoler,  who  inflicted  and  received  a  life  of  domestic 
misery.  His  intriguing,  proud,  and  cruel  wife,  whose 
temper  could  not  be  restrained  by  any  power  either  on 
eartn  or  in  heaven,  soon  became  jealous  of  the  lovely  and 
fascinating  prisoner,  and  led  her  husband,  a  noble  of 
exemplary  gravity  and  a  erandsire,  a  terrible  life.  The 
reports  tnat  originated  from  his  own  fireside  caused 
EUzabeth  to  be  exceedingly  suspicious,  in  her  turn,  of 
the  stout  earl,  on  whom  she  set  spies,  who  reported  his 
minutest  actions. 

Writers  have  b^en  found  to  justify  the  injurious  treat- 
ment  to  which  Mary  Stuart  was  subjected  in  England, 
on  the  plea  that  she,  as  a  foreign  sovereign,  might,  by 
the  laws  of  nations,  be  constituted  a  prisoner,  because 
she  entered  Elizabeth's  realm  without  having  obtained 
permission  to  do  so.  Cecil,  her  great  enemy,  tax  from 
using  so  paltnr  an  excuse,  has  written  in  his  barristerial 
■argument  on  ner  side,  "  She  is  to  be  helped  because  she 
came  willingly  into  the  realm,  upon  trust  of  the  queen's 
majesty."  oecondly,  he  says,  and  this  convicts  Eliza^ 
beth  of  perfidy,  which  requires  no  comment,  **  She 
trusted  in  the  queen's  majesty's  help,  because  she  had, 
in  her  trouble,  received  many  messages  to  that  efiect"^ 

If  all  the  pens  in  the  world  were  employed  in  the 

^  Cecil's  Notes  pro  Begina  Scotorum  et  contra  Reginam  Scotorumi  in 
Anderson. 
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defence  of  Elizabeth's  conduct,  they  could  not  oblite- 
rate the  stain  which  that  incontrovertible  record  of  her 
treachery  has  left  upon  her  memory. 

In  justice  to  Elizabeth,  however,  be  it  recorded,  that 
when  the  countess  of  Lenox,  with  passionate  tears, 
presented  a  petition  to  her,  entreating,  in  the  name  of 
herself  and  husband,  that  the  queen  of  Scots  might  be 

{)roceeded  against  for  the  death  of  their  son,  lord  Dam- 
ey,  the  natural  subject  of  the  English  sovereign,  her  ma- 
jesty, after  graciously  soothing  the  afflicted  mother,  told 
her,  "  that  she  could  not,  without  evident  prooi^  accuse 
a  princess,  and  her  near  kinswoman,  of  so  great  a  crime, 
significantly  reminding  her  that  the  times  were  evil,  and 
hatred  blind,  imputing  often  offences  to  persons  of  exalted 
rank  of  which  they  were  innocent."*  The  countess  of 
Lenox  was  tiltimately  convinced  that  her  daughter-in- 
law,  the  queen  of  Scots,  was  wholly  guiltless  of  Darnley's 
death,  ana  continued,  till  she  died,  in  fHendly  correspon- 
dence with  her.* 

^  Camden*s  Elizabeth. 

'  See  Queen  of  Scots'  Letters  on  this  subject,  edited  by  Agnes  Strick* 
land,  Tol.  iUf  new  edition,  p.  7. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

£lizab6tli*8  deportment  to  ibnngn  amhaiiwidoBi-— Her  first  isHffFfvefw  unA. 
La  Mothe  Fenelon — Her  coquettub  vemarkB  on  Fhilip  o^  Spain — She  piUi 
the  Spanish  aaoibaBsador  nnder  arrest— Cocapares  Alva's  letter  to  3k- 
Vakntiae— Speaks  angrily  of  the  faeen  of  Soots— Writes  to  that  priaeefl» 
— •Waisis  the  dnke  of  Norfo&— Negotiations  tor  I^izaheth's  macria^ 
-with  fhe  king  of  France — Flattery  of  the  ambassador— in^corain  of 
Leicester  at  Elizabeth's  toilet — Remonstrances  of  the  nobles  on  the  same 
— ^Arrest  of  Norfolk  —  Northern  rebellion — EHziibeth's  -poem — Her 
sangainaiy  orders — Eloabeth  ezeonmumioated  by  Pins  V. — Cons^racie& 
against  her — Attempts  to  renew  matrimonisi  Ireaty^  with  lihe  arcbink^-* 
Anger  at  his  marriage — Henri  of  Anjou  proposed  to  her — Her  wish  of 
accepting  him— Demurs  of  her  council — Her  anger — Confidential  remarks 
to  her  ladies — Her  yisit  to  sir  Thomas  Gresham — Names  the  Royal  Ex- 
change— Her  conversation  with  the  French  ambassador  on  marriage — 
Her  new  fayourite,  sir  Christopher  Hatton — Her  angry  letter  to  the 
bishop  of  Ely— Litrigues  against  her  marriage — Reluctance  of  her  smtor 
i— His  unconrteous  observations — Elizabeth's  remarks  on  the  portrait  of 
the  queen  of  France — Forbids  George  Strickland  to  appear  in  his  place  in 
parliament — Contumaciousness  of  the  duke  of  Anjou — Vexation  of  his 
mother— Archduke  Rodolph  offers  to  Elizabeth— Flatteries  of  the  French 
ambassador — Elizabeth  sends  her  portrait  to  Anjou — Her  remarks  on  his 
portrait — Fills  her  woriL-basket  with  apricots  for  the  French  ambassador — 
Her  message  to  him — Sends  him  a  stag  slain  by  herself — Manner  of 
Elizabeth's  visit  to  Hunsdon  House. 

Elizabeth,  generally  speaking,  appears,  like  Talleyrand, 
to  have  considered  that  tne  chief  use  of  language  was  to 
conceal  her  real  meaning.  The  involved  and  mystified 
style  of  her  letters  proves  that  such  was  the  case ;  and  in 
consequence,  she  frequently  deceived  those  whom  it  was 
her  interest  to  enlighten — namely,  her  own  ambassadors- 


aad  deputies.  On  tibe  other  band,  her  axtiSoes  «fnoimted 
to  mannerisBi,  aod  weve  qiiickly  pettetmted  by  the  T&pie^ 
seatati^es  o£  other  fiovei^eigiis  whom  Ae  admitted  to  per- 
sonal  cooferenoes. 

With  all  her  pride  and  caution,  daus  was  a  groat  talker^ 
and  Yeary  exeitable.  It  was  no  difficult  matter  to  put  hex 
isi  a  passacn,  and  then  Ae  spoke  her  vtSaad  freely  ewtonjo^ 
if  we  fliay  rdy  on  the  a^eports  <df  the  varioms  asftbassa£rB 
resident  <at  her  court  Her  vanity  and  coqoetry,  S  skil- 
fijiUy  played  upon,  «ften  carried  her  beyond  the  bovmds  of 
prudence,  and  rendered  her  oommunacative  on  some  points 
on  which  private  gentlewcwien  geioerally  maintaiBed  some 
degree  of  reserve*  The  reader  has  seen  the  fi^ee  and  etsw 
terms  on  which  sir  James  Melville  contrived  to  establidoi 
hifiaself  with  dds  haughty  princess^  and  the  singular  confi- 
dences with  which,  both  she  and  Leicester,  favonred  two 
i^ocoessive  French  ambassadors,  de  Foys  and  La  Foret;  tl^ 
jweent  publication  <of  the  despatches  of  La  Mothe  Fenelon^ 
enables  us  to  unfold  many  a  rich  seeae  between  that  states^ 
man  and  our  royal  berokie,  which  ase  xkow,  lor  the  first 
time,  translaited  mmx  the  (»iginai  French,  and  iaterworen 
in  b^  biogcaphy.^ 

£]v^3eth  Banoiured  this  ambassador,  who^  was  one  of 
the  deepest  intriguers  of  the  ase,  and  of  consrse  one  of 
tiae  most  a^reealne  flatterers,  with  an  audience  at  Hamp" 
ton  Oonrt,  November  14th,  11568.  She  gave  hibn  a  very 
gl^cions  iteception,  but  ej^pressed  some  regret  Sx  the  de- 
parture of  JjBL  Eoret,  of  whom  she  made  hanomable  men- 
tion. She  made  particular  inquiries  afier  the  health  ef 
the  kiE^  of  France  and  the  <;(Qeen  naothesr,  uid  tasked,  ^*  J£ 
k  were  true  that  they  had  been  "visited  with  the  hea^ 
^Biction  q£  the  death  of  the  queen  of  Spiun,  Elizabeth  oif 
France  ?"  La  Mothe  replied,  *'  that  it  waa  only  too  true 
that  their  majesties  wei^  ovearwhehned  with  grie^  said  that 
tfaey  :»id  their  whole  court  were  in  mourning  on  that 
sorrew&d  occasion,  which  was  the  reason  why  he  presented 
himself  bdfofe  her  majesty  in  that  dress."  jSlizabeth,  like 
her  father   and    her  brother    £dwai<d,   entertaisked  the 

.  '  The  literary  warld  is  indebted  to  the  learmng*  research,  and  industry  of 
J.  Purton  Cooper,  Esq.,  for  the  publication  in  modern  French  of  this  valu- 
ai>le  euntribution  to  the  'history  cf  queen  Elizabeth,  and  her  Toyid  contempo- 
raries of  France  and  ScotiaBd. 
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greatest  aversion  to  the  sight  of  *^  doole,"  or  anything  that 
could  remind  her  of  the  uncertainty  of  human  life.^  She 
was  pleased,  however,  to  make  a  very  courteous  response, 
and  said,  "  that  she  regretted  the  death  of  the  queen  of 
Spain  with  all  her  heart,  and  that  she  should  wear  mourn- 
ing for  her,  as  if  she  had  been  her  sister,  and  that  she  felt 
very  much  for  their  majesties,  knowing  for  a  certainty  how 
great  their  sorrow  must  be  for  this  sad  event;  and  she 
prayed  God  to  give  them  some  other  good  consolation  in 
compensation  for  their  loss."  She  observed,  "  that  she  had 
not  yet  been  informed  of  this  misfortune,  either  by  the 
king  of  Spain  or  his  ambassador ;  for  if  she  had  had  the 
proper  intimation  of  it,  she  would  have  had  the  obsequies 
of  the  queen  of  Spain  celebrated  in  England,  as  well  as 
elsewhere."  These  complimentary  solemnities  in  honour 
of  the  departed  catholic  queen,  were  performed  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  protestant  church  of  England,  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  obsequies 
of  Heniy  IL  of  France  and  those  of  the  emperor  had 
formerly  been  celebrated  there  by  her  command. 

Elizabeth  told  the  French  ambassador  that  she  had  "  paid 
this  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  queen  of  Spain  out  of 
regard  to  her  mother  the  queen-regent  of  France,  and  her 
brother  Charles  DC,"  and  added,  "  that  all  Christendom 
had  cause  to  weep  for  this  princess,  and  that  she  herself 
had  listened  with  tears  to  tne  account  which  had  been 

S;iven  of  her  virtues  by  the  countess  of  Feria,  an  English 
ady,  formerly  in  her  own  service,  who  had  recently  come 
from  Spain,  and  she  doubted  not  but  her  late  majesty  was 
now  one  of  the  brightest  angels  in  heaven,  having  been  a 
veiy  holy  queen  on  earth ;"  and  she  prayed  monsieur  de 
la  Mothe  to  write  to  the  queen  of  France,  that  she  had 
given  orders  for  the  said  obsequies  more  than  a  month  ago, 
although  the  Spanish  ambassador  had  not  thought  proper 
to  communicate  the  death  of  the  queen  to  her,  and  tnat 
she  had  even  sent  to  remind  him  that  it  was  the  custom  on 
such  an  occasion  to  notify  it  officially,  either  by  a  letter  or 
a  gentleman  sent  express  for  the  purpose."  Fenelon  said, 
**  he  imagined  the  duke  of  Alva  had  the  letter  already  in 
his  hands  for  that  purpose."  Elizabeth  coquettishly  re- 
joined with  a  smile,  "  that  she  supposed  the  king  of  Spain 

*  See  Life  of  Jane  Seymour,  vol,  iv. 
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did  not  wish  to  write  to  her,  or  rather  that  the  duke  of 
Alva  had  detained  the  letter,  under  the  notion  that  it  was 
not  quite  decent  ;that  so  soon  after  the  death  of  the  queen 
his  wife,  he  should  be  sending  letters  to  an  unmarried  girl^ 
like  her,  but  that  she  had  waited  still  some  days,  and  then 
ordered  the  obsequies  for  the  deceased  queen  to  be  made.'* 

^'I  thanked  her,"  says  monsieur  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon, 
^^  and  only  added,  that  the  king  of  Spain  was  still  young 
enough  to  take  a  fourth  wife."  ^ 

Elizabeth  was  at  that  time  on  terms  approaching  to  open 
hostility  with  Spain.  She  had  opened  her  arms  as  a  pro- 
tectress to  the  fugitives  of  the  reformed  faith,  whom  the 
cruelties  of  the  terrible  Alva,  in  the  Low  Countries,  had 
compelled  to  abandon  their  homes.  The  persecuted  Hol- 
landers fondly  regarded  her  as  the  representative  of  her 
roval  ancestress,  queen  Philippa,  one  of  the  co-heiresses  of 
William,  count  of  Holland  ana  Hainault  The  first  move- 
ments of  the  furious  war  which  separated  ^*  those  whom  the 
rod  of  Alva  bruised,"  from  the  crown  of  Spain,  commenced 
in  this  year.* 

Meantime,  Elizabeth's  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
Philip  n..  Dr.  Man,  whom  she  had  not  inaptly  termed 
a  man  goosey  instead  of  attending  to  the  busmess  of  his 
legation,  had,  in  a  fit  of  spiritual  Quixotism,  defied  the 
Pope,  in  such  undiplomatic  terms  of  vituperation,  that  he 
was  prohibited  from  appearing  at  the  court  of  his  catholic 
majesty,  and  banished  to  a  very  uncivilized  village,  where 
he  was  compelled  to  hear  mass.'  The  English  flaff  had 
also  been  insulted  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  by  the  attack  and 
capture  of  three  ships  in  the  fleet  of  the  mercantile  adven- 
turers, commanded  by  the  famous — or,  rather,  we  should 
say,  the  in&mous  sir  John  Hawkins,  since  he  was  the  first 
man  who  brought  the  odious  stain  of  the  slave  trade  on 
this  nation— a  traffic  that  to  her  eternal  disgrace  was 
sanctioned — ^nay,  even  encouraged,  by  queen  Elizabeth. 
The  high  spirit  of  this  princess  was  greatlv  chafed  at  the 
twofold  affi-ont  she  ana  her  subjects  had  received  from 
Spain,  nor  was  it  long  before  she  had  an  opportunity  of 
making  reprisals. 

>  Depeches  de  la  Mothe  Fendon,  rol.  i. 
•  Lodge*^  lUustrationSy  rol.  i.  p.  465.  *  Camden* 
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Four  %Muiish  veflseb  bound  to  Efauidet^,  ladai  vtbh 
^ecie,  were  chased  by  French  pirates  into  die  ports  of 
Flynouth,  Fahnooth,  and  Soudtampton.  Don  iSiieicaii. 
.d'fifipes,  the  new  Spaoiidi  ambassadoTy  appUed  to  the 
EtE^lish  gofferameat  for  further  protection  for  diese  Tcssds, 
which  was  granted ;  but  the  r  rench  adveatuiers  hsswg 
made  a  fteA.  attempt  to  seiae  the  diips^  the  queen  ordered 
the  tieasure  to  be  brought  to  London,  for  she  had  ascer- 
tained that  it  was  the  property  of  a  company  of  Genoese 
flaerchants,  who  weie  about  to  establidi  a  bank  at  Antwerp, 
and  to  assist  Alva  with  a  loan.  No  sooomt  did  she  xcnder- 
atand  this  anangeoient,  dian  she  determined  to  frustrate  it^ 
by  aj^propnadng  the  loan  to  her  own  use.  D'E^es,  in 
great  anger,  informed  Alva,  of  the  seizure  of  the  i&oiiey; 
and  Alva,  exasperated  act  the  disappointment,  wrote  a  bisef 
and  peremptory  letter  to  ElizabeUi,  demandiog  restitution. 
S^e  rej^ed,  very  eooUy,  *'  that  Ae  understood  the  tieastne 
was  pnvate  property,  and  had  borrowed  it ;  but  if  the  king 
of  Spain  could  prove  that  it  belonged  to  hnn^  die  would 
restore  it" 

Alva  retcQled,  by  laying  an  emfaaigo  on  all  Enj^ish 
subjects  and  En^sh  property  in  Antwerp ;  and  EEzafaedi, 
not  to  be  outdone,  put  all  the  Spaniards  in  her  dominions 
«nder  aoest,  not  even  excenting  the  person  of  the  amhas- 
aadiCMr,  whom  die  ccmsdtulea  a  prisosoer  in  his  own  house, 
«Qd  appointed  three  gentkraen  of  her  oonit  to  keep  guard 
«vm'nim.^ 

The  French  ambassador,  monsieur  de  la  Mothe,  wlio 
Yicated  Elizabeth  a  few  days  after  these  events,  gives  die 
fallowing  amusing  partici:da£s  <^  his  oonveisations  widi  her 
at  that  period,  '^fler  majesty,"  says  he,  ^was  then  at 
Hampton  Courts  and  apparently  fuU  of  sorrow  for  the 
deatb  of  lady  Ejiollys,  her  ooumn,  whom  she  k)ved  betto: 
than  4dl  the  women  in  the  wodLd;  notwithstanding  which, 
^be  &voured  me  with  a  gracious  reoepdon,  and  afbrar  saying 
•  few  woids  expressive  of  the  regret  ahe  felt  &r  die  loss  of 
ao  good  a  relative,  observing  that  the  mourning  habit 
which  she  had  assumed  could  manifest  but  a  small  part  <£ 
the  greatness  of  her  grief,  she  demanded  incontinendy  of 
me  the  news." 

^  Camden.     Bep^es  dc  la  Mo^ie  F€nd9n« 
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The  andbassador  proceeded  to  detail  to  her^  matters  of 
whidb  Ae  was  doubtless  as  well,  if  not  better  informed  tban 
Idinself---n8iDely,  tberecefitzDOTemeDtsof  the  warring  parties 
in  France*  On  which  dbe  protested  her  great  anecti(»i 
Cmt  the  kinff,  his  master,  and  said,  *^sbe  prayed  God  thai 
she  might  hear  better  new?  of  his  affurs,  Aan  that  which 
had  been  tdid  her  within  the  last  two  days,  which  made 
Ifeer  regret  that  his  majesty  had  despised  her  eoonsel, 
although  it  was  but  that  of  a  woman,  \niich  she  had  given 
Lim,  fear  the  peace  of  his  realm.^^ 

t^be  expressed  herself  sharply  against  the  authors  and 
finnenters  of  wars,  saying,  ^that  princes  oi:^t  to  pursue 
to  the  dtsXh  all  such,  as  enemies  to  themselves,  axii  per-^ 
nicious  to  tbcdr  states"  Then  she  spoke  of  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  '^  who  had,"  she  said,  *'  already  kindled  a  war 
Between  his  master's  country,  and  hers;''  addii^,  that  *^  she 
liad  been  deceived  in  that  personage,  having  always  con- 
sidered him  as  very  honest  and  moderate,  and  could  never 
have  thought  that,  while  she  was  treating  so  courteoui^ 
vrith  him  on  the  affair  of  the  Spanish  riall%  he  bad,  bv  his 
letters  (of  which  she  had  a  copy)  caused  the  seizure  of  the 
goods  and  persons  of  the  Engtisn,  at  Antwerp." 

She  complained  akoy  ^*  that  he  had  written  of  her  in  a 
different  manner  from  what  he  ought,  he  having  named 
her  Oriana,*  in  some  of  his  letters;  at  which  she  was  so 
indignant,  that,  if  he  had  been  her  suligect,  she  would  have 
pursued  him  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law.  The  duke 
of  Alva  had  been  too  hasty  in  believing  him ;  and  of  him, 
the  duke,  she  must  say,  that  he  had  behaved  both  arro- 
gaaotly  and  lightly  i  arrogantly,  in  havii^  only  deigned  to 
write  her  one  little  letter,  which,"  pursues  monsieur  de  la 
Slothe,  '^  the  said  lady  compared  to  a  Valentine."  An  ex- 
aon  which  one  would  scarcely  have  expected  from  the 

is  of  ti^is  great  female  sovereign,  during  a  grave  political 
discusdbcm  with  a  foreign  minister. 

His  excellency,  in  his  official  report  g(  the  conversaticm, 
considers  it  necessary  for  the  information  of  his  royal  ma&ter, 
to  subjoin  the  following  explanation,  in  the  form  of  a  mar- 
ginal notCj  after  mentioning  the  word  **  Valentine."    "  This 

*  Depdches  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon. 
*  Camden  states  that  ITEspeshad  written  some  shameful  libels  of  Elizabeth, 
under  the  title  of  Amadis  Oriarau 
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ternij  which  the  English  employ,  ia  the  style  familiar, 
answers  exactly  to  om:  word  Epaulet,  billet  de  gdlkaiterie,^ " 
He  then  proceeds  with  Elizabeth's  indignant  description  of 
the  duke  of  Alva's  letter,  which  only  contained  four  or  five 
words  of  credence  for  the  ambassador,  and  she  said,  ^^  he  had 
acted  lightly,  by  executing  on  such  trivial  grounds,  an  act 
of  open  hostiUty  against  her  subjects ;"  addmg,  with  some 
degree  of  scorn,  ^*  that  the  duke  was  neither  so  great,  herself 
so  little,  or  the  afiair  so  unimportant,  but  that  he  might 
have  troubled  himself  to  write  more  at  length  to  her,  and 
to  have  made  proper  inquiries  before  he  attempted  such  an 
outrage  against  her  and  her  subjects.  She  concluded  by 
expressing  a  hope  that  the  king  of  Spain  would  neither 
sanction  what  the  duke  of  Alva  had  done,  nor  that  which 
his  ambassador  had  written  to  him." 

La  Mothe.  observed,  as  soon  as  he  could  get  a  word 
in,  ^^  that  she  ought  to  consider  that  the  duke  of  Alva  was 
naturally  irritated  at  the  loss  of  the  money,  which  was  in* 
tended  to  pay  his  troop,  who  were  Ukely  to  mutiny,  if  he 
did  not  make  his  disbursements  with  punctuality;"  and 
facetiously  reminded  her,  '^  that  the  king  of  Spain,  being 
once  more  a  widower,  and  in  search  of  a  suitable  consort, 
would  not  for  the  world  ofiend  an  unmarried  princess  like 
her ;  neither,  for  the  same  cause,  should  she  quarrel  with 
him  who  was  on  that  pursuit." 

She  replied,  with  a  smile,  "  that  she  could  be  very  well 
assured  of  the  fiiendship  of  the  king  of  Spain,  as  she  might 
have  married  him  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  if  she  had 
chosen."  ^ 

La  Mothe  seriously  remonstrated  with  her,  on  the  rash 
step  she  had  taken  in  arresting  the  Spanish  ambassador,  tell- 
ing her,  ^'  that  since  God  had  established  the  kingdoms,  and 
powers  of  the  world,  ambassadors  had  always  been  respected, 
and  their  persons  held  inviolate ;  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
fiercest  wars,  care  had  been  taken  not  to  touch  them,  or  ta 
treat  their  persons  otherwise  than  honourably,  that  she  had 
accepted  this  gentleman  as  the  representative  of  a  great 
king,  and  ought  to  be  cautious  in  what  she  did  with  regard 
to  him.  Not,"  continued  La  Mothe,  ^^that  he  has  re-» 
quested  me  to  plead  for  him,  but  because  we  both  hold  the 
like  office  towards  your  majesty ;  and  therefore,  I  entreat 

^  Dep^cbes  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon. 
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that  you  will  allow  me  to  visit  him,  at  least  once  a  week,  in 
the  presence  of  gentlemen  who  have  him  in  ward." 

She  replied,  ^^  that  seeing  the  terms  on  which  D'Espes 
had  been  the  means  of  placing  her  with  the  king,  his  master, 
she  had  taken  measures  for  his  protection,  lest  he  should 
be  attacked ;  but  she  had  merely  confined  him  to  his  lodg- 
ings, under  the  guard  of  three  gentlemen,  whom  she  had 
commanded  to  bear  themselves  courteously  towards  him. 
That  formerly,  on  a  less  occasion,  her  ambassador,  Throck- 
morton, had  been  much  worse  treated  in  France^"  She  then 
prayed  La  Mothe  not  to  visit  him  for  some  days,  because 
she  would  not  be  seen  to  approve  or  justify  any  of  the  evil 
he  had  done,  bv  prmitting  him  to  be  visited  by  a  person 
who  represented  the  king  of  France. 

This  conversation  took  place  on  the  20th  of  January,  1568 ; 
on  the  24th  arrived  an  envoy  from  the  duke  of  Alva,  named 
Assolveville,  to  enter  into  explanations  with  the  queen^onthe 
subject  of  the  recent  misunderstanding.  Ehzabeth  was 
encouraged  by  this  indication  of  placability,  to  assume  a 
more  offensive  attitude,  and  to  shew  that  she  was  prepared 
for  war,  and  that  she  considered  it  was  already  commenced.. 
Before  Assolveville  could  present  his  credentials,  she  caused 
him  to  be  arrested  at  Rochester,  where  he  was  detained 
two  days,  that  he  might  see  her  grand  arsenal,  the  activity 
of  her  military  preparations,  and  the  great  number  of  work- 
men, who  were  employed  in  building  her  mighty  ships  of 
war  at  Chatham.  She  then  had  him  conducted  to  London, 
separated  him  from  all  his  people,  and  placed  him  in  a 
lodging  of  her  own  providing,  under  a  strict  guard,  without 
allowing  him  to  see  or  speak  to  any  one,  much  less  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  with  whom  he  was  of  course  desirous 
of  conferring,  before  he  proceeded  to  open  a  negotiation 
with  the  queen.^ 

Assolveville,  guessing  what  the  event  would  be,  had  pre- 
viously written  a  letter  to  D'Espes,  which  he  smuggled  to 
him  under  cover  to  the  French  ambassador,  and  another 
addressed  to  queen  Elizabeth,  requesting  to  be  informed 
of  the  time  and  place,  where  he  might  present  his  creden- 
tials. This,  however,  was  forcibly  torn  by  Cecil,  from  the 
hand  of  the  Spanish  gentleman,  who  was  waiting  in  the 
queen's  presence-chamber  for  an  opportunity  of  presenting 

^  Dep§ch6B  de  la  Mothe  Fendon. 
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ity  warning  bim,  rodeFf  enongb,  not  to  be  iomai  thare  anj 
more.  The  object  of  au  this  was,  to  coBopel  the  poor  envoy 
to  tmfbld  his  bnsinesB  to  some  of  the  covaxai,  before  be 
bad  receired  bis  cue  from  hi»  own  aoibassador,  wko  was 
still  a  prisoner  in  his  own  boose ;  but  Assolveindle^  with 
laudable  obstinaey,  refbsed  to  open  his  lipe  to  anj  one, 
tin  he  bad  comnranicated  with  S'Espes. 

Elizabeth,  meantime,  indited  an  eUbosate  letteir  to 
Philip  IL,  in  Latin,  in  which,  after  commeoi^is^  bcvself 
for  the  care  she  had  taken  ^  to  save  hi&  money  from  the 
pirates,  and  pnt  it  out  of  danger,"  she  irapnted  all  that  the 
doke  of  Alya  and  bis  ambassador  had  done^  to  the  evil 
counsel  of  those  who  wooM  wi^h  to  see  a  bteach  in  the 
amity  and  good  faith  wluch  had  hitherto  imited  them;"^ 

Pbilip,  tK>weYer,  assumed  a  hieh  tone,  and  appr&ved  of 
all  that  bad  been  done  by  Alra  and  D'E^pes,  and  demanded 
the  restitution  of  bis  money,  under  the  threat  of  a  waoL 
EKzabeth  was  at  that  moment  in  an  awkward  predicament ; 
she  had,  by  her  intrisues  with  the  insurgents  m  France,  so 
embroiled  herself  with  that  government,  that  hostilities  ap- 
peared inevitable,  and,  at  the  saeoe  time,  a  formidaUe  re- 
belHon  was  <»rganizing  amcmg  the  old  catholic  ndsility  in 
ber  own  realm,  while  her  merchants  loudly  comf^ined  of 
the  injury  done  to  commerce  by  the  seizures  of  English 
property,  which  had  been  heedlessly  provd^ed  in  the  ports 
of  France  and  Spain. 

In  fact,  it  appeared  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  a  war  with 
both.  Each  sovereign  complained  of  mutual  grievances. 
Elizabeth  aided  the  queen  of  Navarre  incipiently,  her  sub- 
jects helped  her  openly,  and  this  princess  was  virtually 
queen  of  the  south,  ai^l  of  all  the  rrotestants  in  France. 
The  goldsmiths  in  England,  it  was  supposed,  bad  lent  the 
queen  of  Navfirre  money  on  her  jewels ;  and,  after  the  dis- 
astrous battle  of  Monccmtour,  EHzabeth  had  offered,  in  case 
the  king  of  France  proved  too  strong  fer  the  prole^aoDt 
cause,  to  give  refuge  to  her  and  her  daughter  Catherine,  the 
princess  of  Conde,  and  ber  little  ones  in  England. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  king  of  France,  by  way  of  re- 
prisal, supported  the  partizans  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  wito 
was  regarded  as  the  rigfatfol  queen  by  most  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  Briti^  islands. 

>  Dep^hes  de  Za  Moth«  Fene]on>Tol.  i. 
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On  the  10th  of  February,  La  Mothe  Fenelon,  in  an 
audience  with  Elizabeth,  informed  her,  that  a  gentleman,  in 
the  service  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  had  complained  to  him  of 
the  rigour  with  which  his  royal  mistress  had  been  treated; 
on  her  compulsory  removal  from  Bolton  to  Tutbury.  His 
excellency,  with  manly  plainness,  represented  '^  that  those 
who  advised  her  majesty  to  put  constraint,  not  only  on  the 
will,  but  the  royal  person  of  a  sovereign  and  her  kins- 
woman, made  her  do  a  wrong  to  her  own  reputation."  He 
then  besought  her /^  to  cause  the  Scottisn  queen  to  be 
treated  in  such  a  manner,  in  the  place  where  she  had  com- 
pelled her  to  go,  that  she  might  have  occasion  to  speak  of 
her  with  praise  in  her  letters  to  the  king  and  queen  of 
France."  ^ 

Elizabeth  repUed,  with  some  choler,  ^^  that  she  had 
neither  used  force  nor  violence  to  the  queen  of  Scotland, 
having  merely  removed  her  to  a  place  wnere  she  would  be 
better  treated  than  at  Bolton,  where  all  the  necessaries  of 
life  were  scarce."  She  also  gave,  as  a  reason  for  what  she 
had  done,  that  Mary  had  written  into  Scotland  a  letter 
which  had  faUen  into  her  hands,  requiring  some  of  the 
lords  of  her  country  to  take  up  arms  and  make  an  inroad  to 
where  she  was  at  Bolton — that  she  had,  in  the  same  letter, 
accused  her  of  having  treated  with  the  earl  of  Murray  to 
have  him  declared  legitimate,  with  several  other  thmgs 
equally  false. 

Elizabeth  told  La  Mothe,  that  he  might  assure  their  ma- 
jesties of  France,  that  the  queen  of  Scots  received  nothing 
else  but  good  treatment  at  her  hands,  and  although  it  was 
not  for  her  to  render  account  to  any  person  in  the  world 
for  her  actions,  it  was  her  wish  to  justity  herself  to  all  the 
world  in  respect  to  her  usage  of  the  queen  of.  Scots,  that  all 
other  princes  might  know  that  she  proceeded  vdth  such 
rectitude  that  she  had  no  cause  to  change  her  pale  hue  for 
anything  that  could  be  brought  against  her  on  that  account. 
"  Would  to  God,"  added  she,  "  that  the  queen  of  Scots  had 
no  more  occasion  to  blush  at  that  which  could  be  seen  of 
her." 

La  Mothe  replied,  "that  her  majesty  had  it  in  her  power 
to  convince  the  world  of  the  unprincipled  ambition  of  the 
adversaries  of  the  said  lady,  and  to  explain  all  that  they 

1  Dep^hes  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon,  vol.  i  p.  188. 
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oouU  inge  against  her;  and  if  she  acted  as  the  doty  of 
qneen  to  qoeen,  and  rektion  to  lelatioa  prescribed,  it 
-would  prove  that  she  was  innocent  of  all  the  unkindness 
that  had  been  impated  to  her.'' 

Elizabeth,  instead  <^  making  any  direct  reply  to  tins 
home  stroke,  merely  observed^  **  thai  she  had  never  had 
any  praise  £rom  the  qoeen  of  Scots  tat  any  of  the  good 
oflSces  Ae  had  rendered  her,''  and  then  turned  the  con- 
versation to  the  subject  of  Rouen,  and  die  seizure  that  had 
been  made  of  En^ish  prc^^erty  by  the  French  govem- 


^  On  another  occasion^"  ssys  La  Mothe,  '^  she  told  me  tlot 
she  had  taken  pains  to  be  more  than  a  good  mother  to  the 
queen  of  Scots,  yet  she,  on  the  contrary,  had  continuity 
pcBCtised  intrigaes  in  her  kingdom  against  her,  aaad  that 
those  who  did  not  know  how  to  behave  to  a  good  mother, 
merited  no  other  than  the  cruellest  step-dame.  She  then 
summoned  her  council  and  the  bishop  of  Ross,  to  whom 
she  recited  in  French  most  of  what  I  had  told  her,  and  the 
reply  she  had  made  me.  Then  she  uttered  in  Englidi 
many  complaints  of  the  queen  of  Scots ;  and  in  c(XK;losion, 
menaced  the  most  active,  and  the  greatest  among  them,  with 
being  made  diorter  by  the  head."  ^ 

The  fierce  jealousy  which  had  been  excited  in  Elizabeth 
against  Mary  Stuart  by  the  assumption  of  the  royal  arms 
and  style  of  England  in  her  name,  by  her  ambitious  father- 
H»-law,  Heniy  U.  of  France,  was  not  the  only  cause  of  the 
enmity  of  that  queen.  There  was  a  still  aeeper  root  of 
bitterness  in  this  matter,  for  Henry  II.  had  obliged  his 
young  daug^ter-in4aw,  during  a  dangerous  fit  of  sickness, 
to  sign  a  testamentaiy  paper  bequeathing  her  rights  to  the 
kingdom  of  Scodand,  and  her  claims  on  the  succession 
of  England — ^if  she  died  without  children — to  his  heirs. 
Queen  Elizabeth  became  fully  aware  that  such  instruments 
existed  in  the  year  1568-9,  and  discussed  the  point  with 
the  French  ambassador.  La  Mothe  Fenelon ;  *  she  likewise 
wrote  to  Maiy  the  following  letter,  which  she  commences 
with  insincere  professions  of  her  grief  for  Mary's  dangerous 
iihiess  just  before  :•** 

*  La  Motbe  Feneloo,  to),  ii.  p.  169. 
'  At  the  end  of  toI.  i.  of  the  Despatches  of  La  Mothe  FeneloD,  all  these- 
docuiBent»  are  qpioted^ 
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"  May  25, 15e9. 

"  Madame, — To  my  infinite  regret  I  have  learned  the  great  danger  in 
which  you  have  lately  been,  and  I  praise  God  that  I  heara  nothing  ot  it 
uotil  tb«  woist  was  past ;  for,  in  whatever  time  or  plaee  it  might  have 
be«nc  audi  news  eould  have  given  me  little  content ;  but  if  any  auch  bad  acci- 
dent had  befallen  you  in  this  country,  I  believe,  really,  I  should  have  deemed 
my  days  prolonged  too  long,  if,  previous  to  death,  I  had  received  such  a 
wonndL 

*'  I  rely  much  on  His  goodness  who  has  always  guarded  me  against  maU 
ac<»dents,  that  he  will  not  permit  me  to  fall  into  such  a  snare,  and  that  He 
win  preserve  me  in  the  good  report  of  the  world  till  the  end  of  my  career* 
He  has  made  me  know,  by  your  meana,  the  grief  I  might  have  felt  if  any* 
thing  ill  had  happened  to  you ;  and  I  assure  you,  that  I  will  offer  up  to  Him 
infinite  thanksgivings. 

**  As  to  the  reply  that  yon  wish  to  receive  by  my  lord  Boyd,  r^arding  my 
satisfiietion  in  Uie  case  touching  the  duke  of  Anjou,*  I  neither  doubt  your 
honour  nor  your  fiuth,  in  writing  to  me  that  you  never  thought  of  such  a 
thing,  but  that  perhaps  some  relative,*  or  rather  some  ambassador  of  yours 
having  the  general  authority  of  your  signature,  to  order  all  things  for  the 
lortfaarance  of  your  affairs,  had  adjusted  this  promise  as  if  it  eame  from  you^ 
and  deemed  it  within  the  range  of  his  commission. 

'*  Such  a  matter  would  serve  as  a  spur  to  a  courser  of  high  mettle;  for  as 
we  often  see  a  little  bough  serve  to  save  the  life  of  a  swimmer,  so  a  slight 
shadow  of  claim  animates  the  combatant.  I  know  not  why  they  (the  ri^ 
famUy  of  Franee)  consider  not,  that  the  bark  of  your  good  fortune  floats  on  a 
dangerous  sea,  where  many  contrary  winds  blow,  and  has  need  of  all  aid  to 
obviate  such  evils,  and  to  conduct  you  safely  into  port.  And  if  so  be  they 
are  able  to  serve  you  in  anght,  still  yon  can  in  honour  deny  the  intention  {of 
tran^erring  her  righta  to  young  Avjouj)  for  if  this  right  abides  in  them, 
then  to  me  pertains  the  wrong. 

'*  Forasmuch  I  entreat  you  to  have  such  consideration  ibr  me,  (to  whom 
tiie  like  right  only  pertains,  who  have  merited,  on  your  part,  true  guerdon 
and  honourable  opinion,)  with  such  deeds  as  may  preserve  the  true  accord  of 
harmony  with  mine,  who,  in  all  my  actions  towards  you,  will  never  fail  of 
right  dealing. 

*^  Howbeit,  this  bearer  will  declare  to  you  more  amply  what  I  wish  in  this 
case.  Moreover,  if  you  desire  some  reply  as  to  the  commission  given  to  my 
lord  Koss  (the  bishop  of  Xoss),  I  believe  that  you  forget  how  near  it  touches 
me  if  I  tamper  with  aught  that  I  am  satisfied  touches  your  honour  and  my 
saiefty.  Meantime,  I  will  not  fatigue  you  with  this  letter  longer  than  that, 
with  my  cordial  commendations,  I  pray  God  to  preserve  you  in  good  health, 
and  give  you  long  life.     From  Greenwich."* 

*  Translated  from  vol.  ii.  pp.  59,  60,  Despatches  of  La  Mothe  Fenelon. 
£lisri>etb'a  letter  seems  ta  have  been  originally  composed  in  French. 

,  '  This  was  the  cession  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  Mary  to  Anjou. 

'  Meaning  her  mother,  Mary  of  Guise,  queen-regent  of  Scotland,  or  the 
regent  Arran. 

-  *  La  Mothe  Fenelon  states  the  highly  curious  fact,  that  the  point  of  the 
cession,  Mary  queen  of  Scots  had  been  supposed  to  have  made  of  her  king, 
dom  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  was  first  inquired  into  in  parliament  by  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  ostensibly  on  account  of  the  public  benefit,  but  with  a  seci«t 
regard  to  his  own  interest,,  as  he  was  engaged  to  marry  Mary. 

x2 
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This  letter  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ever 
penned  by  Elizabeth.  The  reader  will  observe  her  recur- 
rence, in  the  midst  of  her  caresses,  to  the  leading  object  of 
her  thoughts,  perpetual  jealousy  of  her  title. 

Mary  willingly  executed  the  instrument  required,  and,  at 
her  request,  the  duke  of  Anjou  renounced  any  benefit  he 
might  nereafter  have  claimed  from  the  deed  of  cession  ex- 
torted from  the  youthful  Mary  by  his  sire ;  but,  after  all, 
the  cession  had  never  been  made  to  him  in  particular,  but 
to  the  heirs  of  Henry  IL  Charles  IX.  was,  therefore,  the 
party  by  whom  the  grant  should  have  been  renounced.  As 
jMary  did  all  that  Ehzabeth  required  of  her,  this  was  the 
precise  point  where  good  policy  should  have  prompted 
Elizabeth  to  permit  Mary's  retirement  from  England.  She 
ought  by  that  time  to  have  perceived  the  profound  mistake 
she  had  committed  by  detaining  her  in  the  heart  of  England^ 
where  she  served  as  a  rallying  point  to  every  8e£tious 
movement  Elizabeth  ought  to  have  recollected,  that  in 
the  height  of  Mary's  prosperity,  when  backed  by  all  the 
power  of  France,  and  living  at  Paris  as  queen  consort, 
and  queen  regnant  of  Scotland,  no  injury  had  been  effected 
to  England.  It  was  not  probable  that  Mary  could  do  more 
against  her,  if  she  had  suffered  her  to  retire  to  France, 
blighted  as  she  was  now  by  calumny  and  ill  health,  and 
dethroned  from  her  realm. 

The  glory  of  Elizabeth's  reign  was  dimmed  from  the 
hour  Mary  was  detained  a  prisoner,  not  only  in  a  moral 
sense,  but,  politically  and  statistically  speaking,  it  was  a 
false  step,  which  placed  England  in  an  incipient  state  of 
civil  war,  during  the  whole  life  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  and 
she  became,  with  good  cause,  jealous  of  her  own  subjects, 
even  those  among  her  nobility  who  were  most  nearly  con- 
nected with  herself  by  the  ties  of  blood. 

On  one  occasion,  she  observed,  significantly,  "that  as 
long  as  the  duke  of  Norfolk  lived,  the  queen  of  Scots  would 
never  want  an  advocate."  On  the  return  of  Norfolk  from 
the  Scotch  conferences,  she  had  given  him  a  very  ungra- 
cious reception,  in  consequence  of  the  reports  that  had  been 
conveyed  to  her  by  the  persons  who  had  first  of  all  sug- 
gested, to  him  the  nattering  chimera  of  a  marriage  with  the 
Scottish  queen.  Norfolk  entered  into  the  subject  with  his 
sovereign,  and  told  her,  "  that  the  project  had  not  originated 
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with  him,  and  that  he  never  had  given  it  any  encourage- 
ment **  But  would  you  not,"  said  Elizabeth,  "  marry  the 
Scottish  queen,  if  you  knew  that  it  would  tend  to  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  realm,  and  the  safety  of  my  person?" 

If  Norfolk  had  not  been  deficient  in  moral  courage,  he 
-v^ould  have  replied,  frankly,  "  that  if  her  majesty  were  dis- 
posed to  think  so,  he  would  be  ready  to  conform  to  her 
i^ish,  but  that  he  had  already  assured  Murray,  and  the 
others  who  had  sucigested  this  marriage  to  him,  that  it  was 
a  matter  in  which  he  could  not  engage  himself  without  the 
consent  of  his  sovereign."  He,  However,  knew  the  deep 
dissimulation  of  Elizabeth,  and  suspecting  that  it  was 
her  design  to  entangle  him  in  his  talk,  replied,  with 
answering  insincerity,  ^*  Madam,  that  woman  shall  never 
be  my  wife  who  has  been  your  competitor,  and  whose 
husband  cannot  sleep'  in  security  on  his  pillow."^  This 
artful  allusion  to  the  injurious  reports  against  Mary's 
honour,  though  most  unworthy  of  the  man  who  was  secretly 
pledged  to  become  her  husband,  had  the  desired  effect  of 
lulling  Elizabeth's  suspicions  to  sleep,  and  restoring  her  to 
good  humour.  She  had,  however,  ere  long,  sufficient  reason 
to  be  convinced  that  the  enamoured  duke  was  every  day 
involving  himself  more  deeply  in  the  snares,  which  were 
thrown  m  his  way  by  those,  who  were  tempting  him  to 
his  ruin,  by  their  pretended  schemes  for  the  accomplishment 
of  his  wishes.* 

Elizabeth's  great  dread,  in  the  perilous  year  for  Protes- 
tantism, 1569,  was  a  catholic  coalition  throughout  Europe 
in  behalf  of  her  royal  prisoner,  Mary  queen  of  Scots.  Ire- 
land was  in  a  state  of  revolt,  the  northern  counties  pro- 
gressing to  the  same;  the  Protestant  cause  had  received 
two  severe  blows,  the  retreat  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  and 
the  victory  of  the  duke  of  Anjou  at  Jamac.  Jealousy 
between  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain  had  proved  her 

•    ^  Haynes.   Lingard. 

'  Miss  Aikin  has  very  finely  observed,  with  regard  to  the  habitual  dissimu- 
lation of  Elizabeth,  and  her  contemporary  of  evil  memory »  Catherine  de 
Medicis,  *'  that  in  mistaking  the  excess  of  falsehood  for  the  perfection  of 
address,  the  triumphs  of  cunning  for  the  master-pieces  of  public  wisdom,  they 
did  but  partake  the  error  of  the  ablest  male  politicians  of  that  age  of  states- 
men. Tiie  same  narrow  views  of  the  interest  of  princes  and  of  states  governed 
them  all.  They  seem  to  have  believed  that  the  right  and  the  expedient  were 
constantly  opposed  to  each  other." 
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safegaaid  hidierto^  bat  there  mB  a  prospect  of  a  new  bond 
of  unioDj  in  tbe  proposed  marriages  of  Charles  IX.  and 
PhiEp  n.  with  the  danghteiB  of  the  emperor  Maximilian. 

Elizabeth  thought  it  possible  to  prevmt  this  brother^ 
alliance  by  a  little  coquetry,  on  her  own  account,  with 
Charles  lA.  Her  hand  had  been  twice  sdicited  by  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  that  prince,  and  she  had  dedined 
because  of  his  tender  youth.  His  majesty  was  now  realfy 
marriageable,  though  much  too  young  to  be  a  suitable  ooo" 
sort  for  her ;  yet  she  might,  without  committing  herself  too 
deeply,  contrive  to  lure  him  from  his  imperial  Jtaneee, 
Catherine  de  Medicis'  favourite  project  was  to  marry  her 
second  son,  ihe  duke  of  Anjou,  to  Elizabeth ;  and  that  able 
intriguer.  La  Mothe  Fenelon,  had  instructions  to  bring  this 
matter  to  pass,  if  possible.  With  this  des^  constandy  in 
view,  the  conversations  between  him  and  her  majesty  of 
Ei^and  invariably  turned  to  the  subject  of  matrimony. 

The  conference  in  which  Elizabeth  threw  out  her  first 
hire  for  the  young  king  of  France,  as  related  by  La  Mothe, 
has  almost  dramatic  interest.  The  queen  began  by  asking 
news  of  the  marriages  between  Charles  IX.  and  Philip  <J 
Spain  with  the  daughters  (^  the  emperor,  whidi  appeared 
to  give  her  uneasiness.  LaMothe  fiilbv  exemplified  eirHemy 
Wotton's  character  of  an  ambassador,  whom  he  definea 
to  "be  a  person  sent  to  lie  abroad  for  the  service  of  his 
countiT,"  for  he  denied  any  knowledge  of  his  master's  in* 
tended  marriage.  Elizabeth  told  him  ^^  that  she  had  heard 
lor  certain  that  the  marriages  were  concluded,"  and  repeated 
the  eulogiums  she  had  heard  "of  the  fine  stature  and  martial 
Bppearance  of  Charles  and  his  brother,  and  of  their  vigorous 
constitutions  and  excellent  dispositions  ;^  how  Charles  DL, 
in  knartial  bearing  and  skill  m  horsemanship,  resemUed 
Henry  IL,  his  fiitner,  who  was  the  most  accomjdished  war- 
rior of  any  prince  in  his  times;  and  that  his  brother  had 
exchanged  all  his  boyish  diversions  at  court  for  heroic  and 
difficult  enterprises,  and  that  everybody  wcmderfiiUy  com- 
mended him."  She  concluded  this  flourish  by  observing, 
"  that  as  the  princess  of  Portugal'  had  been  proposed  as  a 

'  Dep^efae  de  la  Mothe  Fendoiw 

*  The  princess  of  Portugal  was  daughter  of  Emanuel  the  Grieat,  king  of 
BortugftI,  and  Leonora  of  Austria,  queen  of  Francis  I»  She  must  have  been 
bom  before  1525. 
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match,  fiiBt  to  the  kii^,  and  afiervrards  to  Aiijou,  she  hersdtf 
could  not  be  consid^ned  as  too  cdd.'' 

^I  tokl  her,"  said  La  Mothe  Fenelon/  <<that  all  the 
Yrorld  stood  amazed  at  die  wrom  she  did  to  the  grand 
endowments  that  Grod  had  given lier  of  beaaty,  wisdom, 
virtue,  and  exalted  station,  by  refusing  to  leave  &ir  poi^ 
teiity  to  succeed  lier.  It  was  a  duty  she  owed  to  God, 
who  had  given  her  power  of  choice,  to  elect  some  partner^ 
and  that  she  could  not  find  a  prince  Bkcae  worthy  of  such 
distinction,  than  one  of  the  three  sons  of  the  late  king  of 
France,  Henry  11.  The  eldest  of  them  was  the  true  suc- 
cessor of  his  father,  the  second,  royal  in  all  conditions,  ex* 
cepdng  being  crowned,  and  the  third  would,  without  doobt^ 
in  time  be  equal  to  his  brethren."  This  last  was  the  young 
Aleii9e(n,  to  whom  Elizabeth  was  almost  married  when  she 
was  many  years  older;  but  the  point,  to  which  all  this 
expert  flattery  tended,  was  to  persuade  her  to  wed  the  hand- 
some duke  of  Anjou.  Elizabeth  pretended  to  discuss  the 
possibility  of  wedding  the  elder  of  these  much-lauded 
princes,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  a  stronger  dose 
of  flatteiy  iGcom  the  ambassador,  replied,  **  That  me  king, 
Charles  iX.,  would  none  of  her,  fx  he  would  be  ashamed 
to  show,  at  an  entry  into  Paris,  a  queen  for  his  wife  so  old 
as  she  was,  and  that  she  was  not  of  an  age  to  leave  hei 
country,  like  the  queen  of  Scots,  who  was  taken  young  to 
France." 

The  ambassador  rq[died,  "  If  such  a  marriage  could 
happen,  then  w(Mild  commence  the  most  illustrious  lineage 
that  had  been  known  for  the  last  thousand  years;  but  that 
previously  she  had  been  objecting  to  the  age  of  his  king, 
aad  now  she  was  finding  &ult  with  her  own.  Meantime^ 
she  had  so  well  spent  her  years,  that  time  had  carried  away 
none  of  her  beauties;  while  king  Charles  and  the  duke  of 
Anjou  had  so  well  profited  by  time,  that  they  had  acquired 
beauty,  strength,  and  stature,  so  that  no  men  could  be  more 
perfect  And  the  kii^  certainly  ought  to  desire  the  queen 
of  England  to  make  her  entry  into  Paris  as  his  wife,  for  it 
was  diere  she  would  be  the  most  honoured,  most  welcome, 
and  most  blessed  by  ail  the  good  people  and  nobility  of 
France;  and  if  she  suffered  with  passing  the  sea,  nevertheless 

1  La  Motbe  Feneloa,  toL  is.  p.  118, 1 19. 
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she  would  find  it  a  most  happy  voyage,  from  which  she 
would  ultimately  receive  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction*" 

At  the  time  of  uttering  this  flourish,  the  ambassador  was 
as  well  convinced  as  the  queen  herself,  that  Charles  IX.  was 
almost  married  to  Elizabeth,  the  youngest  daughter,  of  the 
emperor. 

"  I  know  not,"  rejoined  Elizabeth,  ^*  if  the  queen  (Cathe- 
rine de  Medicis)  would  approve  of  it,  for  it  is  possible  she 
might  choose  to  have  a  daughter-in-law  whom  she  might 
mould  to  her  pleasure.'' 

"  I  know,"  answered  the  ambassador,  "  that  the  queen- 
mother  is  so  benign,  and  of  such  humane  and  gracious 
conversation,  that  nothing  in  the  world  would  be  more 
agreeable  than  for  you  to  be  together:  witness  the  honour 
and  respect  in  which  she  has  always  held  the  queen  of 
Scotland,  and  that  she  now  bears  to  her." 

When  this  interview  was  over,  Cecil  came  to  discuss  with 
him  the  prmected  marriage  of  the  king  of  Spain  with  the 
eldest  daugnter  of  the  emperor.  "  I  was  fair  enough  from 
giving  him  a  hint  respecting  the  marriage  of  the  youngest^''' 
added  the  ambassador,  ^^  but  declared  I  would  treat  with 
him  touching  another  marriage,  which  would  be  the  most 
apropos  in  the  world  for  the  aggrandizement  of  two  realms, 
and  for  the  universal  peace  of  Christianity. 

A  future  day  was  then  appointed,  for  queen  Elizabeth  to 
receive  another  repast  of  mese  frothy  compliments.  The 
French  ambassador  subjoined  to  his  despatches  a  dissertation 
on  the  queen's  real  intentions  regarding  marriage,  and  it  is 
certain  the  result  bore  out  his  view  of  the  subject  ^*  It  is 
the  general  opinion,"  he  wrote,  "  that  queen  Elizabeth  will 
never  marry;  but  when  her  subjects  press  her  to  name  her 
successor,  she  meets  the  inconvenient  proposal  by  a  feigned 
intention  of  entering  into  some  marriage  she  never  means 
to  conclude ;"  and  he  brought,  as  an  instance,  the  late  futile 
negotiation  regarding  the  archduke  Charles. 

The  earl  of  Arundel,  who  had  been  for  many  years  a 
suitor  for  the  hand  of  queen  Elizabeth,  made  no  scruple  of 
declaring,  that  the  intimacy  between  her  and  the  earl  of 
Leicester  was  the  reason  of  her  refusing  all  her  suitors, 
whether  they  were  foreign  princes  or  English  peers.  This 
great  noble,  according  to  the  report  of  the  French  ambas- 

'  Elizabeth  of  Austria,  soon  after  married  to  Charles  IX. 
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sador/  instigated  his  son-in-law^  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  to  call 
Lieicester  to  a  sharp  account  for  familiarities  with  the  queen^ 
which  they  afiirmed  disgraced  them  all,  as  Englishmen,  as  well 
the  crown  she  wore,  and  that  neither  the  English  nobility 
nor  her  subjects  in  general  would  permit  the  continuance 
of  such  proceedings.  They  then  taxed  Leicester  with  using 
his  privilege  of  entree  into  the  queen's  bed-chamber  un- 
becomingly, affirming  that  he  went  there  before  she  rose, 
and  that  ne  took  upon  himself  the  office  of  her  lady  in 
waiting,  by  handing  to  her  a  garment  which  ought  never 
to  have  been  seen  in  the  hands  of  her  master  of  horse. 
Moreover,  they  charged  him  with  "kissing  her  majesty  when 
he  was  not  invited,  mereto.'* 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  first  queens-regnant  of  England 
had  many  officers  in  attendance  in  their  private  apartments, 
the  same  as  if  they  had  been  kings ;  and  in  this  instance 
the  fault  found  was,  not  that  Leicester  had  the  right  of 
entree  into  the  royal  sleeping  apartment,  but  that  he  used 
it  at  improper  times,  and  took  fi'eedoms  which  the  premier 
duke  and  the  premier  earl  of  England,  deemed  derogatory 
to  the  decorum  which  ought  to  be  observed  towards  the 
female  sovereign  of  their  country.  They  proceeded  to 
exhort  Leicester  "to  be  candid,  and  say  if  the  queen  really 
wished  to  marry  him,  and  then  they  would  both  unite  their 
influence  with  the  nobility  and  the  rest  of  the  nation  to 
sanction  their  honourable  union,  and  stop  all  this  scandal.'' 

Leicester,  the  arrogant  Leicester,  seems  to  have  assumed 
the  humble  tone  of  a  chidden  inferior  to  these  two  great 
peers.  He  thanked  them  both  for  their  offer  and  for  their 
warning ;  he  acknowledged  "  that  the  queen  had  shewn  him 
such  good  affection,  as  had  emboldened  him  to  use  some 
well-intentioned  familiarities,  in  the  hope  of  espousing  her  '^ 
he  assured  the  duke  of  Norfolk  "that  he  had,  by  ihis  ofler  of 
assistance,  laid  him  under  the  greatest  obligation  in  the 
world,  and  at  the  same  time  had  done  his  duty  well  to  the 
queen  and  the  crown,  as  a  faithful  vassal  and  councillor 
ought,  and  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  would  never 
forget  the  same."  Neither,  according  to  bishop  Goodman, 
did  he  ever  forget  that  Norfolk  had  once  bestowed  on  him 
a  box  on  the  ear. 

Till  Norfolk  subsequently  laid  his  head  on  the  block, 

^  La  Mothe  Fenelon,  vol.  ii.  p.  120. 
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there  is  little  doubt  this  ecmvvisation  was  duly  remembered 
by  Leicester,  as  well  as  the  unlucky  box  on  the  ear.  He 
assuredly  understood  the  intentions  of  NorlcA  and  Anindel 
as  well  as  they  did  themselves.  Arundel  had  long  wooed 
queen  Elizabeth ;  Norfolk,  who  had  previously  married  his 
heiress,  was  the  finther  of  a  son,  who  was,  at  the  same  time, 
heir  of  Arundel,  and  a  mutual  bond  between  them ;  Nor» 
Iblk  was  a  widower,  and  the  secret  suitor  of  Maij  qaeen 
of  Scots.  Ilius  a  strong  family  compact  already  existed 
between  these  noblemen,  the  two  greatest  of  the  ancient 
English  aristocracy ;  and  if  the  earl  wedded  queen  Eliza- 
beth, the  actual  possessor  of  the  English  crown,  and  Ae 
duke  the  queen  of  Scotland,  and  heiress  of  the  whole  island^ 
they  might  well  deem  that  their  united  strength  might  have 
defied  the  sons  of  little  men,  whcnn  the  Tudor  monarchs 
had  called  from  the  shears  and  the  forge,  to  guide  the  civil 
and  religious  government  of  England. 

As  for  Leicester's  freedoms  in  the  chamber  of  the  queen, 
there  is  no  reason  for  implicit  belief  that  they  ever  occurred, 
merely  because  we  find  them  in  a  French  ambassador's 
despateh;  but  that  sudi  were  the  current  reports  at  the 
English  court  is  indubitable ;  and  when  the  intentions  of 
Noifolk  and  his  father-in«law,  Arundel,  in  regard  to  the 
marriages  they  projected  with  queen  Elizabem  and  her 
captive  heiress,  are  considered,  the  fact  that  they  held  thk 
conversation  with  the  &vourite,  and  taxed  him  with  the 
scandais  circulating  at  court,  becomes  highly  probable,  and 
is  in  consonance  with  other  facts,  which  nre  narrated  by 
eye-witnesses,  both  as  to  her  past  and  future  conduct.^ 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  two  great  nobles,  Norfolk  and 
Arundel,  to  clear  their  path  of  the  £ivourite,  as  a  matri- 
monial pretender  to  the  hand  of  Elizabeth ;  and,  accordiug 
to  La  Mothe's  letter,  this  measure  was  speedily  effected* 

Some  days  after,"  he  resumes,  ^^the  said  lady  (meaning 
queen  Elizabeth),  being  earnestly  pressed  to  declare  her 
intentions  respecting  the  earl  of  Leicester,  resolutely  an* 
swered,  ^  that  she  pretended  not  to  marriage  with  him.'  Since 
diis  reply,  both  have  conducted  themselves  more  modestiyv 
and  he  has  withdrawn  the  expensive  parade  he  made  whue 
he  had  hopes  of  success  in  his  enterprise." 

'  See  various  passages  in  Melville's  Memoirs,  already  quoted,  regarding 
Elizabeth's  behaviour  to  Leicester. 
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Perhaps  Elizabeth  was  £ir  more  iapensed,  at  tlus  forced 
eelaircusement  ci  her  intentions^  than  Leicester.  Although 
she  did  not  intend  to  bring  their  courtship  to  the  serious 
termination  of  matrimony,  she  evidently  liked  Leicester  to 
flcntter  about  her  as  a  declared  pretender  to  her  hand*  Oai 
the  contrary,  he  ^vished  to  be  at  liberty  to  marry,  wMeh  he 
afterwards  did,  and  was,  withal,  suffering  cruelly  in  hispn>- 
perty,  from  the  goigeous  display  he  was  expected  to  keep 
tip  at  court  while  be  sustained  the  character  of  the  queen^s 
Boitor,  whom  her  realm  expected,  hourly,  she  would  dedare 
to  be  her  spouse.  There  ate  very  evident  indications  that 
for  some  time  subsequent  to  this  crisis,  occasional  agitating 
scenes  passed  between  the  queen  and  Leicester,  while  the 
endless  negotiations  for  her  marriage  with  Anjou  were  pro^ 
oeeding.  Leicester,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Walsingham, 
then  ambassador  at  Paris,  declares  that  his  queen  was  in 
good  health,  ^save  some  spice^  or  show,  of  hysteric  fits. 
These  fits  did  not  trouble  her  more  than  a  quarter  oi 
an  hour,  yet  this  little  in  her  hath  bred  strauge  bruits 
(gosfflp)  here  at  home.  God  send  her,  I  beseech  him,  a 
long  life."^ 

The  treachery  of  Leicester's  conduct  with  regard  to  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the  other  noblemen  he  had  been  the 
means  of  drawing  into  the  snare  he  had  planned  for  their 
destruction,  by  his  pretended  desire  of  the  marriilge  of 
Norfolk  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  appears  a  dark  picture  of 
the  principles  of  Elizabeth's  cabinet.  Leicester  had  a  two- 
fold object  in  view — ^the  destruction  of  his  great  enemy, 
Sussex,  as  well  as  that  of  Norfolk.  Sussex,  who  was  related 
in  the  same  degree  by  his  mother,  lady  Elizabeth  Howard^ 
to  Norfolk  and  to  the  queen,  had  undoubtedly  &voured  the 
idea  of  a  marriage  between  Norfolk  and  the  queen  of  Scots; 
bat  when  he  found  the  dangerous  tendency  of  some  of  the 
raiiiifications  of  the  plot,  he  recoiled  from  it^  as  inconsistent 
with  his  duty  to  his  sovereign.'  Elizabeth  was,  at  first,  in- 
censed against  him,  but  though  not  honest  herself  either  m 
word  or  deed,  she  knew  how  to  estimate  those  who  were, 
and  finally  confided  to  her  plain-dealing  kinsman  the  com- 
mand of  the  forces  appointed  to  quell  the  northern  insur- 
gents. 

'  Complete  Ambassador,  Letter  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  p.  288. 
'  See  Memorials  of  the  Northern  Rebellion,  by  sir  C.  Sharp. 
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Leicester  had  encouraged  the  duke  to  hope  for  the 
accompUshment  of  his  wishes  by  undertaking  to  obtain  the 

aueen's  consent,  but  put  off,  from  day  to  day^  mentioning 
le  matter;  Cecil  observing  the  perplexity  of  the  duke, 
advised  him  to  seek  her  majesty,  and  reveal  to  her  the 
matter  he  had  on  his  mind,  whatever  it  might  be.  If 
Norfolk  could  have  resolved  to  do  this,  it  wouM  probably 
have  saved  his  life ;  but  instead  of  acting  without  delay  on 
this  judicious  advice,  he  sought  counsel  of  Leicester^  who 
dissuaded  him  from  that  course,  and  promised  to  name 
it  to  her  muesty,  the  next  time  she  went  to  walk  in  the 
fields.  Norfolk  himself  records,  ^^  that  when  the  court  was 
at  Guildford,  he  came  unaware  into  the  queen's  privy 
chamber,  and  found  her  majesty  sitting  on  the  threshold- of 
the  door,  listening  with  one  ear  to  a  little  child,  who  was 
sin^g  and  playing  on  the  lute  to  her,  and  with  the  other  to 
Leicester,  who  was  kneeling  by  her  side."  ^  The  duke,  a  little 
confused,  no  doubt  at  interrupting  a  party  so  conveniently 
arranged,  drew  back ;  but  her  majesty  bade  him  enter. 

Soon  after  Leicester  rose,  and  came  to  Norfolk,  leaving 
the  queen  listening  to  the  child,  and  told  him,  '^  that  he 
was  dealing  with  the  queen  in  his  behalf  when  he  ap- 
proached;" to  which  the  simple  peer  responded,  "If  I  had 
known  so  much,  I  would  not  have  come  up;"  and  eagerly 
inquired,  "how he  found  her  majesty  disposed?"  Leicester 
replied,  "  Indifferently  well ;"  adding,  "  tnat  the  queen  had 
promised  to  speak  to  him  herself  at  Thomham,  at  my  lord 
of  Arundel's."  "  Before  her  highness  came  to  Thornham," 
says  Norfolk,  "  she  commanded  me  to  sit  down,  most  un* 
worthy,  at  her  highness's  board,  where  at  the  end  of  dinner 
her  majesty  gave  me  a  nip,  saying,  ^  that  she  would  wish 
me  to  take  good  heed  to  my  pillow.' " ' 

Like  many  of  Elizabeth's  hon  mots,  this  sharp  inuendo 
cut  two  ways,  conveying  as  it  did  a  threat  of  the  block,  and 
a  sarcastic  allusion  to  the  unworthy  expression  he  had  con- 
descended to  use,  when  endeavouring  to  persuade  her  that 

'  The  Duke  of  Norfolk's  Confession,  State  Paper  MSS. 
'  '  State  Paper  MSS.  The  words  that  historians  have  generally  imputed  to 
Elizabeth,  on  this  occasion,  are — **  That  she  advised  him  to  beware  on  what 
pillow  he  rested  his  head  ;*'  but  the  above  is  from  Norfolk's  own  confession, 
and  doubtless,  his  version  is  the  true  one.  The  man  in  whose  ear  that  ominous 
warning  was  spoken  by  his  offended  sovereign,  was  not  likely  to  make  any 
mistake  in  repeating  them.  .  They  '*  nipped"  too  closely  to  be  forgotten. 
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he  had  no  intention  of  becomingthe  husband  of  the  Scottish 
queen. 

Then  followed  the  contemptible  farce  of  Leicester's 
feigned  sickness  at  Tichfield,  and  his  message  to  the  queen 
that  he  could  not  die  in  peace  without  confessing  his  faults, 
and  obtaining  her  pardon  for  his  suilt  Elizabeth  hastened 
to  his  bedside,  and  he  acknowledged  with  many  sighs  and 
tears,  how  deeply  he  had  sinned  against  her,  by  being  privy 
to  a  design  of  marrying  her  foe,  the  queen  of  Scots,  to  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  ;^  and  under  pretence  of  making  a  clear  con- 
science,  put  her  into  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  plot,  in  which  many  of  the  principal  nobles 
of  the  realm  wire  impUcated. 

There  was  no  proof,  however,  that  any  attempt  against 
either  the  life  or  government  of  Elizabeth  was  contemplated ; 
it  was  simply  a  plan  for  the  restoration  of  Mary  to  liberty, 
and  royal  dignity,  by  becoming  the  wife  of  the  great  Pro- 
testant English  peer,  whom  her  own  rebels  of  the  reformed 
faith  had  first  solicited  to  imite  himself  with  her.'  The 
treacherous  Leicester,  probably  led  Elizabeth  to  suppose 
that  much  more  was  intended.  The  next  time  her  majesty 
saw  the  duke,  she  called  him  to  her  in  the  gallery,  and 
sharply  reprimanded  him  for  presuming  to  attempt  a  match 
vrith  the  queen  of  Scots  without  her  cognizance,  and  com- 
manded him  on  his  allegiance,  to  give  over  these  pretensions. 
The  duke  promised  to  do  so,  and  proudly  added,  "  that  his 
estate  in  •  England  was  worth  little  less  than  the  whole 
realm  of  Scpfland,  in  the  ill  state  to  which  the  wars  had 
reduced  it ;  and  that  when  he  was  in  his  own  tennis-court 
at  Norwich,  he  thought  himself  as  creat  as  a  king."' 

The  next  day  the  queen  refused  the  suit  of  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  for  the  liberation  of  her  royal  prisoner,  observ- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  "that she  would  advise  the  queen  of 
Scots  to  bear  her  condition  with  less .  impatience,  or  she 
might  chance  to  find  some  of  those  on  whom  she  relied, 
shorter  by  the  head."* 

Norfolk  now  found  his  situation  at  court  intolerable.  The 
queen  regarded  him  with  looks  of  .anger  and  disdain,  and 
Leicester  and  all  his  former  associates  treated  him  with 

'  Camden. 

'.Howard  Memorials.     Camden.     Haynes. 

'  Camden.  *  Ibid. 
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studied  ioBoIence.  fie  endeanroored  to  avood  coUiaion  ^ith 
those  who  sought  to  force  a  quarrel^  by  returaing  wilh  his 
fiither-iii-lawv  the  earl  of  AnmdcJ,  and  the  earl  of  remfaoroke, 
fimt  to  LoadoDy  and  afterwards  to  his  prioMcely  seat  at 
Ketminghall»  in  Norfolk,  whence  he  wrc^e  an  apcdogetk 
letter  to  the  queen,  attributing  his  departure  '^to  the  pain 
he  felt  at  her  dispfeasure,  and  his  mortification  at  the  tieal- 
ment  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  by  the  insolence  of 
his  £oe8y  by  whom  he  had  been  made  a  conuncm  table 
talk."' 

The  queen  sent  a  peremptcMry  order  for  his  return  to 
court,  which  the  duke  obeyed,  and  was  arrested  by  her 
order  at  Bumham,  three  miles  from  Windsor,  and  committed 
to  the  Tower.  He  was  subjected  to  an  examination  before 
lord-keeper  Bacon,  Northampton,  Sadler,  Bedford,  and 
Cecil ;  but  they  reported  to  her  msyesty  that  the  duke  had 
not  put  himself  under  the  penalty  of  the  law,  by  any  oTert 
act  of  treason,  and  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  convict  him 
without  this. 

^^AwayT  she  replied;  ^'whatthelaw  fails  to  do^  my 
authority  shall  effect."  Her  rage  was  so  ungovernable  that 
she  fell  into  a  fit,  and  they  were  forced  to  apply  vinegar  and 
other  sdmulants  to  revive  her.' 

•  The  queen  of  Scc^  naturally  felt  the  ill  efiects  of  the 
treachery  of  her  supposed  friend,  Leicester.  His  denounce- 
ments placed  her,  as  well  as  her  Mends,  in  a  most  perilous 
position;  and  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  Leicester's  brother- 
in-law,  the  immediate  descendant  of  George,  duke  of 
Clarence,  and,  like  all  of  that  line,  a  covert  pretender  to  the 
regal  succession,  was  associated  with  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
in  the  ungracious  office  of  gaoler  to  the  royal  captive. 
Mary's  terror  at  this  appointment  is  described  in  a  lively 
manner  in  the  letters  written  by  her  at  this  period,  and 
also  her  distress  of  mind  at  the  peril  to  which  jN^orfolk  was 
exposed  for  her  sake  ;^  but  the  details  belong  to  her  life,  and 
not  to  that  of  Elizabeth,  who  must  perforce,  occupy  the 
fiHreground  of  her  own  history. 

The  arrest  of  Norfolk  precipitated  the  disastrous  rising 

^  Howard  Memorials. 

'  Despatches  of  La  Mothe  Fenelon. 

*  See  Mary  queea  of  Soots*  Letters,  toI.  i.,  new  edtliofi,  p.  182,  to  p.  186. 
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in  the  North,  under  the  luckless  earis  of  Northumberland 
and  Westmoreland.^  The  re-establishment  of  Catholicism  in 
England,  was  the  object  of  this  insurrection;  and  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a  second  part  to  that  ebuUition  of  misdirected 
zeal  and  patriotism,  the  pilgrimage  of  grace,  six  and  thirty 
jeais  before;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  persons 
engaged  in  the  Northern  Rebellion,  nfere  the  sons  of  those 
who  figured  as  pitgrims.  Wordsworth,  in  a  few  of  hisgrace* 
ful  lines,  appears  to  have  given  a  very  clear  and  correct 
view  of  the  case.  No  apology  can  be  required  for  quoting- 
them,  pleasingly  illustrative  as  they  are  of  the  period  in 
question : — 

"  It  was  the  time  when  England's  queen. 
Twelve  jears  had  reig n'd  a  sovenign  dread, 
Kor  yet  the  restless  crown  had  been 
Disturb'd  upon  her  virgin  head. 
But  now  the  inly  working  North 
Was  ripe  to  send  its  tfaousaoda  fortk,. 
A  potent  vassaU^  to  figbt^ 
In  Percy's  and  in  Nevifie's  right. 
Two  earls  fast  leagued  m  ^acontent. 
Who  gave  their  wishes  open  vent* 
And  boldly  urged  a  general  plea^ 
The  rites  of  ancient  piety, 
To  be  triuni]:^aDtly  restored, 
By  the  dread  justice  of  the  sword*"* 

Mary  Stuart,  as  the  catholic  heiress  of  the  crown,  and' 
exciting  by  her  beauty  and  misfortunes,  her  persecutions 
and  her  patience,  the  deepest  interest  among  the  chivaliy 
of  the  north,  who  were  chiefly  professors  of  the  same  creed^ 
was  the  watchword  and  leading  point  of  the  association.. 
Whether  the  plot  was  fomented  by  her  is  doubtful.  It 
has,  however,  been  generally  supposed,  that  Shakspeare's- 
mysterious  lines,  in  me  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  imply,, 
*^  that  some  seductions  had  been  used  by  the  captive  queen 
to  charm  the  northern  magnates  from  their  duty  to  their 
own  sovereign:' — 

^  For  the  particulars  of  this  insurrection »  compiled  from  inedited  docu- 
ments, the  reader  is  referred  to  the  **  Memorials  of  the  Northern  Rebellion/' 
by  sir  Cuthbert  Sharp,  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign. 

'  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  or  the  Fate  of  the  Nortofiis. 

'  The  real  cause  of  Korthumberland's  disaffection,  is  attributed  by  Camden 
to  the  appropriation  of  a  rich  copper  mine  by  Elizabeth,  whieh  had  been  dis- 
covered upon  his  estate  in  CumberlMid.  Westmoreland's  wife,  lady  Jane 
Howard,  the  daughter  of  Surrey,  and  aiater  of  Mary*^  affianeed  buabrnd  Nor- 
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"  Once  I  sat  upon  a  promoDtoryy 

And  beard  a  mermaid  on  a  dolphin*s  back. 
Uttering  sucb  dulcet  and  barmonious  breath, 
That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song. 
And  certain  stars  shot  madly  from  their  spheres^     . 
To  hear  the  sea  maid's  music." 

The  rebel  earls  entered  Durham  in  warlike  array, 
November  14th;  Richard  Norton,  of  Norton  Conyers,  who 
had  married  the  sister  of  queen  Katharine  Parr  s  second 
husband,  Neville,  lord  Latimer,  a  hoary-headed  gentleman, 
aged  seventy-one,  bore  the  banner  of  the  cross  before  the 
insurgents. 

''  The  Nortons  ancient  had  the  cross, 
And  the  five  wounds  our  lord  did  bear/' 

The  principal  exploits  of  the  misguided  multitude,  who 
followea  this  banner,  consisted  in  burning  the  translations  of 
the  Scriptures  and  the  liturgies,  in  all  the  towns  they  passed 
through.  They  had  neither  plan,  order,  nor  money,  to 
maintain  themselves  in  the  rash  position  they  had  assumed. 
A  few  days  sufficed  the  earl  of  Sussex  to  crush  the  insur- 
rection. The  two  earls  fled ;  Northumberland  to  Scotland, 
where,  falling  into  the  hands  of  Murray,  he  was  sold  to  the 
English  government,  and  brought  to  the  block ;  Westmore- 
land took  refuge  in  Flanders,  and  died  in  exile.* 

The  calamities  of  the  Percys,  Nortons,  Dacres,  and  Ne- 
villes, and  other  noble  ancient  families,  who  took  part  in 
this  disastrous  rising,  inspired  some  of  the  noblest  historical 
ballads,  and  metrical  romances  in  our  language.  Elizabeth 
herself  became  malignly  poetical  on  the  occasion,  and  per- 
petrated the  following  sonnet,  as  it  is  styled : — 

"  The  doubt  of  future  foes  exiles  my  present  joy. 

And  wit  me  warns  to  shun  such  snares  as  threaten  mine  annoy. 

For  falsehood  now  doth  flow,  and  subjects'  faith  doth  ebb, 

Which  would  not  be  if  Reason  ruled,  or  Wisdom  wove  the  web  ; 

But  clouds  of  toys  untried  do  cloak  aspiring  minds. 

Which  turn  to  rain  of  late  repent,  by  course  of  changed  winds. 

The  top  of  hope,  supposed,  the  root  of  ruth  will  be ; 

And  fruitless  all  their  grafted  guiles,  as  ye  shall  shortly  see. 

These  dazzled  eyes  with  pride,  which  great  ambition  blinds, 

ShaU  be  unsealed  by  worthy  wights,  whose  foresight  falsehood  binds. 

folk,  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  learned,  and  accomplished  ladies  of  that 
age,  and  probably  influenced  her  weak  husband  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Mary, 
although  she  was  herself  a  zealous  Protestant,  having  been,  like  her  .brother, 
•the  pupil  of  the  historian  of  the  Keformatlon,  Fox. 

^  Memorials  of  the  Northern.  Rebellion^  by.  sir  C.  Sharp* 
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The  daughter  of  debate,  that  eke  discord  doth  sow. 

Shall  reap  no  gain,  where  former  rule  hath  taught  still  peace  to  grow* 

No  foreign  banish'd  wight  shall  anchor  in  this  port ; 

Our  realm  it  brooks  no  stranger's  force,  let  them  elsewhere  resort ; 

Our  rusty  sword  with  rest  shall  first  his  edge  employ, 

To  poll  their  tops  that  seek  such  change,  and  gape  for  joy."* 

Elizabeth  made  good  the  threats  with  which  this  unfemi- 
nine  effusion  concludes;  for,  besides  the  executions  of  such 
of  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  as  fell  into  her  hands,  she 
compelled  her  victorious  general,  Sussex,  to  deluge  the 
northern  counties  with  the  blood  of  the  simple,  unreflec- 
tive  peasants,  who  had  been  induced  to  join  the  revolt. 
The  learned  research  of  sir  Cuthbert  Sharp,  has  brought 
to  light  some  hideous  facts,  in  the  contemporary  documents 
preserved  among  the  Bowes  MSS.*  Staunch,  indeed, 
must  be  the  admirers  of  good  queen  Bess,  who  can  calmly 
peruse  the  following  order  for  the  hangings  in  Richmond- 
shire,  without  a  shudder: — 

Ths  Earl  of  Sussex  to  Sm  Gxorgx  Bowxs* 

"  Sir  Georox  Bowes, — I  have  set  the  numbers  to  be  executed  down  in  every 
town,  as  I  did  in  your  other  book,  which  draweth  near  to  two  jhundred ; 
-wherein  you  may  use  your  discretion  in  taking  more  or  less  in  every  town,  as 
you  shall  see  just  cause  for  the  offences  and  fitness  for  example ;  so  as,  in  the 
whole,  you  pass  not  of  all  kind  of  such  the  number  of  two  hundred,  amongst 
whom  you  may  not  execute  any  that  hath  freeholds,  or  noted  wealthy,  for  so 
is  the  queen's  majesty's  pleasure.  By  her  special  commandment,  10th  of 
January,  1569-70.  T.  Scssex." 

Under  the  list  of  those  who  joined  from  each  town  and 
viUage,  the  earl  of  Sussex  has  written  the  number  to  be 
executed,  amounting  to  every  fifth  man.  The  fearful 
order  was  tardily  executed,  and  Sussex  wrote  to  spur  on 
the  reluctant  ministers  of  the  royal  vengeance.  In  his  letter, 
of  the  19th  of  January,  addressed  to  sir  George  Bowes,  he 
says,'— 

**  I  received,  yesternight,  letters  from  the  court,  whereby,  I  perceive,  that 
the  queen*s  majesty  doth  much  marvel  that  she  doth  not  hear  from  me  that 
the  execution  is  yet  ended,  and  that  she  is  disburthened  of  her  charges  that 
was  considered  for  that  respect ;  and,  therefore,  I  heartily  pray  you  to  use 
expedition,  for  I  fear  this  lingering  will  breed  displeasure  to  us  both." 

*  Puttenham's  Art  of  Poetry,  published  in  Elizabeth's  own  reign. 

«  Published  in  the  **  Memorials  of  the  Northern  Rebellion,"  !jy  Sir  C. 
Sharp. 

'  On  the  23rd,  Sussex,  who  evidently  loathed  the  duty  that  had  been  im- 
posed upon  him,  wrote  in  bitter  sarcasm  to  Cecil — "  I  was  first  a  lieutenant; 
I  was  after  little  better  than  a  marshal ;  I  had  then  nothing  left  to  me  but  to 
direct  hanging  matters." 

VOL.  VI.  Y 
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The  richer  sort  parehased  their  lives^  but  no  less  than 
eight  hundred  of  the  working  classes  perished  by  the  hands 
of  the  executiosier !  Leicester  had  expressed  a  great  wish 
to  march  against  the  rebels,  but  the  queen  detained  him  as 
her  principal  adviser  and  protector,  in  case  of  danger. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1570,  pope  Pius  V.  publisliBd  his 
bull  of  excominafiication  against  qaeen  Eluoabeth,  and  cm 
the  morning  of  May  15  th  a  copy  of  this  anathema  against 
the  sovereign  was  found  fixed  <m  dw  gates  of  the  bishop  of 
LcMkdon's  palace,  in  St  Faul'&    After  strict  search,  a  dupjir 
cate  was  cusoovered  in  the  possession  of  a  student  of  liin- 
ooln's-inn ;  who,  being  put  to  the  torture,  confessed  that  he 
received  it  from  Mr.  Fekon,  a  ridi  catholic  gentleman  of 
Soixthwark.     Fehon,  on  being  apprdended,  not  oniy  ao- 
knowledged  that  he  had  set  up  the  bull,  on  the  bishop  of 
London's  gate,  but  gloried  in  the  daring  act,  bore  the  rack 
without  betraying  his  accomplices,  and  went  to  'die  ^scaffold 
in  the  spirit  of  a  martyr.     As  the  purport  of  the  bull  was 
to  deprive  Elizabeth  of  the  title  of  queen,  and  the  alle- 
giance of  her  subjects,  Felton  gave  her  no  other  tide  than 
**  the  pretender ;"   but,  at  his  execution,   he  said,   **  he 
begged  her  pardon  if  he  had  injured  her,"  and  drawing  a 
magnificent  diamond  ring,  value  four  hundred  pounds,  from 
his  finger,  requested  the  earl  of  Sussex,  who  was  present, 
to  give  it  to  her  in  his  name^  as  a  token  that  he  died  in 
peace  with  her,  bearing  her  no  malice  for  his  sufferings  and 
death.* 

This  bull  caused  little  mischief,  but  great  annoyance  to 
Elizabeth ;  she  even  condescended  to  solicit  the  emperor 
Maximilian  to  procure  its  revocation.'  A  sarcastic  query 
firora  the  pontiff  in  reply  to  Ae  imperial  intervention  was  the 
only  result  of  this  undignified  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the 
head  of  the  protestant  church.  In  August,  the  plague  broke 
out  in  London,  and  some  deaths  having  occurred  in  the  Tower, 
Elizabeth  was  induced  to  release  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  on 
his  promising  to  give  up  all  fixture  correspondence  with  the 
queen  of  Scots,  and  attempts  in  her  behalf.  He  was  then 
flowed  to  return  to  his  own  manaon  at  the  Charter-house, 
where  he  remained  for  a  time  as  a  prisoner  at  large,  under 
tie  charge  of  his  fiiend,  sir  Henry  Neville.     A  sort  of  riot 

>  Camden.  '  LingArd. 
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had  taken  jiace,  in  iiis  behalf  amoog  his  loving  tenantxy 
and  servants  at  Harleston-&ir,  in  his  tenitarial  county  of 
Norfolk ;  some  of  the  nobles  and  gentry  in  that  neighbour- 
hood were  supposed  to  have  encouraged  the  outbreak,  bat 
it  was  merely  r^raided  as  the  effects  of  pot^valour  on  the 
part  of  the  men  it  Haileston^  and  no  injury  resulted  to  the 
duke  &om  their  injudicious  way  of  mani£s6ting  their  affec- 
tion.^ 

On  the  aasafisinationof  the  Scottish  regent,  Murray,  Eliza- 
beth was  urged  by  the  fiieods  of  the  captive  queen  of  Scots, 
both  in  France  and  Scotland,  to  leinstate  her  in  her  royal 
authority,  under  certain  conditions,  which  might  have  been 
rendered  of  great  political  advantage  to  England,  but  those 
demanded  by  Elizabeth  were  neither  in  Mary's  power,  nor 
consistent  with  her  honour  to  per£3rm,  efimc^ally  as  the 
sine  qua  nan  was,  that  she  should  give  up  ner  infant  son, 
who  had  been  crowned  king  of  Scodand,  as  her  principal 
hostage.'  The  possession  of  this  princely  babe  had  be»i 
the  great  object  of  Elizabeth's  intrigues,  almost  from  the 
time  of  his  birth,  but  neither  Mary  nor  the  lords  of  the 
congregation  would  hear  of  trusting  him  to  her  keeping. 
**  The  times,"  says  Camden,  "  were  then  full  of  suspicions 
and  conspiracies,"  for  Thomas  and  Edward  Stanley,  tne  two 
younger  sons  of  the  earl  of  Derby  by  the  duke  ot  Norfolk's 
dajaghter,  with  sir  Thomas  Gerard,  Rolston,  Hall,  and 
others  of  the  county  of  Derby,  conspired  to  free  the  queen 
o£  Scots  out  of  prison,  but  Rolston's  son  betrayed  the  con- 
federacy, and  me  parties  were  arrested,  except  Hall,  who 
fled  to  Scotland,  where  he  was  afterwards  taken,  at  the  fall 
of  Dumbarton  castle,  and  put  to  death  in  London.  Mar/ s 
ambassador,  the  bishop  of  Ross,  being  implicated  in  this 
plot  wffi  once  more  sent  to  the  Tower.  Elizabeth  had 
taken  a  terrible  vengeance  on  the  border  counties  of  Scot- 
land, for  the  encouragement  the  partisans  of  the  queen  of 
Scots,  there,  had  given  to  the  rebels  in  the  north  of  England, 
for  she  caused  Sussex,  with  a  military  force,  to  bum  and 
lay  waste  nearly  three  hundred  villages."  These  cruelties 
were  regarded  as  so  many  triumphs,  by  those  who  heard  of 
the  progress  made  by  the  unresisted  bands  ci  England, 

>  Camden.    Howard's  Memorials.  •  Camden.  «  Ibid. 
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and  saw  not  the  misery  caused  by  the  ihgloribus  work  of 
destruction  that  was  perpetrated. 

The  twelfth  year  of  Elizabeth's  reign  being  now  com- 
pleted, the  anniversary  of  her  accession  was  celebrated  as 
a  general  festival  throughout  her  dominions.  The  aspect 
of  public  affairs  was,  however,  still  gloomy,  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  succession  was  more  alarming  to  the  nation  than 
ever,  and  Elizabeth  herself  beean  to  consider,  that  the  only 
chance  of  putting  an  end  to  the  plots  and  intrigues  of  the 
partisans  of  Mary  Stuart,  would  oe  the  birth  of  heirs  of  her 
own.  Her  attempt  to  attract  the  young  king  of  France  from 
the  Austrian  princess  had  only  procured  a  few  empty  com- 

Eliments  from  the  ambassador ;  and,  even  if  the  king  had  not 
een  too  deeply  pledged  to  his  affianced  bride  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  opemng  she  had  given  him,  Elizabeth  was  well 
aware  that  the  obstacles  to  such  a  union  were  insuperable. 
But  that  she  did  regret  having  been  induced  by  Cecil  and 
Leicester  to  trifle  with  the  addresses  of  the  archduke  Charles, 
there  is  abundant  proof,  and  even  that  she  was  anxious  *^  to 
lure  the  tercel  gentil  back  again." 

In  the  secret  minutes  of  the  affairs  of  the  court  of 
England,  prepared  by  the  sieur  de  Vassal,  one  of  Fenelon's 
spies,  for  the  information  of  the  queen-mother  of  France, 
it  is  stated,  that  after  the  announcement  had  been  made  to 
her  that  the  marriages  of  her  two  rejected  royal  suitors,  the 
kings  of  France  and  Spain,  with  the  daughters  of  the  em- 
peror, were  concluded,  Elizabeth  became  very  pensive ;  and 
when  she  retired  to  her  chamber,  with  her  ladies,  she  com- 
plained,  ^'  that,  while  so  many  honourable  marriages  were 
making  in  Europe,  not  one  of  her  council  had  spoken  of  a 
match  for  her,  but  if  the  earl  of  Sussex  had  been  present, 
he,  at  least,  might  have  reminded  them  of  the  archduke 
Charles." ' 

This  being  repeated,  by  one  of  the  ladies,  to  the  earl  of 
Leicester,  he  was  compelled,  on  the  morrow,  to  endeavour 
to  please  her,  by  taking  measures  to  renew  the  negotia- 
tions with  the  archduke ;  the  son  of  sir  Henry  Cobham 
was  forthwith  despatched,  on  a  secret  mission  to  Spires,  for 
that  purpose.  In  the  meantime,  she  shewed  more  and 
more  inclination  to  marry,  and  spoke  with  so  much  affec- 

1  Dcpecbes  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon,  vdl.  iii.  p.  466. 
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tion  of  the  archduke,  that  the  earl  repented  having  taken 
anyfurther  steps  in  the  matter. 

The  juvenile  appearance  of  the  functionary,  whom  Eliza- 
beth had  selected  for  this  delicate  business,  excited  some 
surprise,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  for  it  vras  said  that,  *^  if 
so  grave  and  experienced  a  statesman  as  the  earl  of  Sussex 
haa  &iled  to  arrange  a  matrimonial  treaty  to  her  majesty's 
satisfaction,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  a  beardless 
boy,  of  no  weight,  would,  be  able  to  effect  much."  ^  The 
youthful  Mercury,  however,  opened  the  object  of  his  mis- 
sion,, to  the  emperor  with  all  possible  solemnity,  by  inform- 
.  ing  him,  "  that  his  royal  mistress  had  sent  him  to  continue 
the  same  negotiation  that  had  been  commenced,  three 
years  before,  by  the  earl  of  Sussex;  that  she  had  not  been 
able,  till  the  present  moment,  to  render  a  decisive  answer 
on  the  proposal  of  the  archduke,  by  reason  of  frequent 
illnesses,  the  wars  in  France  and  Flanders,  and  other  impe- 
diments ;  but  this  delay  had  not,  she  trusted,  put  an  end  to 
the  suit  of  his  imperial  majesty's  brother,  and  if  he  would 
.  be  pleased  to  come  to  England  now,  he  should  be  very 
welcome ;  and,  as  to  the  differences  in  their  religion,  she 
hoped,  that  her  subjects  would  consent  that  he  and  his 
attendants  should  have  such  full  exercise  of  their  own,  and 
that  he  would  be  satisfied."  * 

The  emperor  replied,  "  that  his  brother  was  very  sorry 
that  her  majesty  had  been  so  tardy  in  notifying  her  good 
intention  to  him,  for  which  he  was  nevertheless  very  much 
obliged,. but  that  the  prince,  not  supposing  that  her  majesty 
would  have  delayed  her  answer  for  three  years,  if  she  had 
intended  to  accept  him,  had  turned  his  thoughts  on  another 
match,  and  was  now  engaged  to  a  princess,  his  relation  and 
a  catholic,  with  whom  there  could  be  no  disputes  on  the 
.subject  of  religion,  but  that  he  regretted  that  he  had  not 
been  accepted  by  the  queen  at  the  proper  lime,  and  hoped 
.that  she  would  henceforward  regard  him  in  the  light  of  a 
brother."  His  imperial  majesty  concluded  with  a  few  com- 
pliments, on  his  own  account,. to  the  queen,  and  dismissed 
young  Cobham  with  the  present  of  a  silver  vessel' 

'  Secret  Memorial  for  the  French  Court,  by  Vassal.  Despatches  of  Fenelon, 
vol.  ill.  466. 

'  Secret  Memorial  of  M.  de  Savran  for  the  queen-mother  of  France,  ia 
Fenelon,  vol.  ill.  4-24.  Mbid. 
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This  reply  was  taken  in  si^h  eril  part  by  IJ^zabeth,  that 
she  exclaimed,  in  her  first  iodigiiation,  "  that  ti»  emperor 
bad  o^feted  her  so  great  an  i^solt,  that  if  she  had  been  a 
maB  instead  of  a  wccnan,  she  would  have  defied  him  to 
single  combat"  ^ 

Oor  authority  goes  on  to  report  the  contents  of  an  inter- 
cepted letter,  written  by  one  cf  the  lords  of  tbe  Engfi^ 
court  to  anodier,  in  which  the  following  passage  occurs  t — 
^The  caose  of  the  grief  and  vexation  c£  our  queen,  is 
assuredly  the  marriage  of  die  archduke  Cbarks  with  the 
daughter  of  his  sister,  the  duchess  of  BaTaria,  either  be- 
cause she  bad  fixed  her  kyve  and  fantasy  on  him,  or  tiiat 
she  is  mortified  that  ber  beauty  and  grandeur  have  been,  ao 
lightly  regarded  by  bira,  or  tliat  ^e  has  lost  this  means  of 
amusing  ber  people  for  the  pvesent^  and  fears  that  ^e  will 
now  be  pessed  by  ber  states  and  her  parliament  not  to 
de£»  takmg  a  husband,  which  is  the  principal  desire  of  all 
ber  reabn." 

Elizabeth  had,  however,  reached  that  pointy  who),  in 
common  with  every  childless  soverdgn,  who  is  on  ill  terms 
with  the  successor  to  the  crown,  she  felt  that  her  powvr 
was  checked,  and  her  influence  bounded  within  conqiaia- 
tively  narrow  limits,  by  the  want  of  heirs  of  her  own  peEscm. 
This  consideration  appears^  if  we  may  befieve  her  own 
assertion,  to  have  inclmed  her  to  encourage  thoughts  of 
marriage,  and  the  offer  of  the  young,  Ikandsome  Benij  of 
Valois  came  at  the  seasc^iable  juncture^  when  she  was  bmm-* 
ing  with  indignation  at  the  marriage  of  the  archdake 
Charles.  ^  Alter  the  said  Cobbmn  had  returned  witihi 
"die  answer  of  refusal,*  says  the  sieur  de  Vassal,  '^  she 
began  to  listen  with  more  affeetioii  to  the  pEoposal  of: 


taenrJ' 


Tim  prince  W9»  &e  second  surming-  s(»i  of  Henrr  IL 
and  Catherine  de  Medkds,  and  bad  just  eonsqiletea  his 
eighteenth  je».  Elizabeth  was  turned  of  thirty-seven,  and 
bad  been,  in  her  infanev>  proposed  as  a  wi&  for  his  unde, 
Charles  dnke  of  Angodbme.  ^ilie  project  for  her  marriagie 
with  the  duke  of  Anjou  seems  to  have  been  first  suggested 
by  the  cardinal  Chastillon^  who,  notwithstanding  his  higli 
rank  m  the  church  of  Rome,  came  to  England  ror  the  pur— 

^  Seeret  Memorii^  of  M.  de  Sftvrui  to  their  mi^ifesties  ^  Fitnoe.     De-- 
pSches  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon,  rek  hi,  425. 
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poee  cf  sdiciliiae  the  mediation  of  Eliizabedi  in  a  pacific 
treaty  between  the  kine  of  Fiance  and  die  Hugmcnots.^ 

It  is  {HTobabk  that  this  Uberal-minded  ecelesiastie  innr- 
gined,  that  the  umon  of  the  heir  of  Fraisce  with  the  protec- 
tant qneen  of  England,  would  procure  a  general  toleration 
£oar  peiBoias  of  her  reUgion  in  France,  and  mat  her  influence 
acid  power  would  be  amicably  exearted,  to  compose  the 
stormy  elements,  whose  strife  was  pregnant  with  every  species 
of  crime  amd  misery. 

He  took  the  fkst  opportunity  of  toudaing  on  this  project 
daring  a  private  conference  with  Elizabeth  at  Hampton 
Court,  as  sooa  as  the  &ct  of  the:  arehdnke'is  marriage  tnuuh 
pired>  and  received  sufiioent  encouragement  to  induce 
nxm  to  open  dte-  matter  to  the  queen-mother,  who,  on  the 
20tk  of  Octi^r,  wrote  to  La  Modie  Fenelon,  ^^  That  the 
casdinal  de  Chastillon  had  ^)oken.  to  her  son^  the  duke  of 
AjdJou,.  ef  an  overture  oi  marriage  between  him  and  the 

Sieen  of  Engbmd,  and  she  was  earnest  with  him  to  gire  it 
1  the  encouragement  in  his  power." 

Towards  the  end  of  December,.  La  ModM  Feneloit  paid 
a^isit  to  the  queen  at  Ham|)ton  Court ;.  he  was  iittroduced 
into  her  prrvy  chamber  by  Leioester,  *^  where  be  feund  h€9r 
better  <lres8ed  than  iBual,  aod  she  appeared  eager  to  talk 
of  the  king's  (Charles  DC)  wedding."  La  Motbe  told  her, 
^that  he  could  wish  to  congratulate  her  on  her  owm"  On 
which  she  xerahaded  him,  ^^  that  she  bad  fcrmerly  assured 
him  that  she  never  meant  to  marry,"  but  added,  ^  that  she 
regretted  dist  she  had  not  thought  in  time  about  her  want 
of  posterity,,  and  that  if  Ae  ever  did  take  a  husband,,  it 
should  be  only  ooc  of  a  royal  house,,  of  suitable  rank  to 
lierowiL"^ 

On  tlm  hint,  the  ambassador  could  not  ferbear  from 
Tecomaaendinff  the  duke  of  Anjou  to  her  attenticov  as.  the 
most  aeeomphshttd  pdaace  in  the  wodd,  and  the;  only  pesson 
who  was  worthy  the  honoar  of  her  alliance.* 

She  nmifed  thiakiimatiDaTeiyfeTc^ably^pdKpikd, 
^^  that  monsieur  was  a&  highly  esteemed  for  his  excellent 

*  It  is  an  fntferesting  fkct  that  this  cardinal  cTe  Chastillon  vas  tBe  brother 
&i  the  ilfestrioufr  protratanfr  leader,  admiral-  de  CoUgay,  whose  femil^  naoie 
was  Chastillon.  The  cardinal  used  his  influence^  like  a  good  man,  to  mode- 
vste  between  the  infuriated  parties*  (See  Drantome,  JLes  Vies  des  Hommei 
lUustres,  3me  Partie,  p.  151.) 

'  Dep^ches  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon|.fol.Tii  *  Btad*  ^.iiK  p..418>' 
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qualities,  that  he  was  worthy  of  the  highest  destiny  the 
world  could  bestow,  but  that  she  believed  his  thoughts 
were  lodged  on  a  fairer  object^  than  her,  who  was  already 
an  old  woman,  and  who,  unless  for  the  sake  of  heirs, 
would  be  ashamed  to  speak  of  a  husband;  that  she  had 
formerly  been  sought  by  some  who  would  wish  to  espouse 
the  kingdom,  but  not  the  queen ;  as,  indeed,  it  generally 
happened  amons  the  great,  who  married  without  seeing 
one  another."  ohe  observed,  "  that  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  France  had  a  fair  reputation  for  being  good  hus- 
bands, much  honoured  by  their  wives,  and  not  less  be- 
loved." She  said  many  more  things  to  the  same  purpose, 
but  La  Mothe,  in  reporting  this  conversation,  in  a  private 
letter  to  the  queen-mother,  expresses  himself  as  doubt- 
ful whether  she  will  ever  carry  any  marriage  into  effect, 
having  firequently  promised  her  people  to  marry,  and  then, 
after  entertaining  a  proposal  for  a  long  while,  found  means 
to  break  it  off.  However,  he  recommends  the  offer  to  be 
made. 

The  first  time  Elizabeth  gave  audience  to  the  French 
ambassador,  after  the  marriage  of  Charles  IX.,  she  asked 
him,  ^^how  his  master  founa  himself  as  a  married  man?^ 
and  added  many  questions  as  to  the  probability  of  his  being 
happy  with  his  young  queen*  La  Mothe  replied,  "  that 
his  sovereign  was  the  most  contented  prince  in  Christen- 
.  dom,  and  tne  greatest  pleasure  he  had  was  being  in  her 
company." 

Elizaoeth  cynically  observed,  "  that  the  record  of  the 

,  gallantries  of  ms  majesty's  &ther  and  grandfather,  Francis  L 
and  Henry  IL,  inclined  her  to  fear  that  he  would  follow 
their  example."     "  And  thereupon,"  pursues  the  ambassa- 

^  dor,  slily,  to  his  sovereign,  "  she  revealed  to  me  a  secret 
concernmg  your  majesty,  which,  sire,  I  confess  I  had  never 
.heard  before."*  So  much  better  was  our  maiden  queen 
acquainted  with  the  scandals  of  her  royal  neighbour  of 
France  than  his  own  ambassador,  although  monsieur  de  la 
.Mothe  Fenelon  was  a  notorious  gossip. 

We  are  indebted  to  his  lively  pen,  for  many  rich  details 
of  her  sayings  and  doings,  relative  to  the  successive  matd- 

'  The  beautiful  princess  of  Cleves,  with  whom  Henry  of  Anjou  was  pas- 
sionately in  love  at  that  time. 

'  Dep^ches  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon ,  vol.  iii. 
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monial  negotiations  between  her  and  Henry  duke  of  Anjou, 
and  subsequefltly  with  his  younger  brother  Francis,  alias 
Hercules,  duke  of  Alenfon,  also  for  a  variety  of  anecdotes  of 
this  great  queen,  which  are  new  to  all  but  those  who  have 
studied  his  despatches.  In  a  private  letter,  dated  January 
ISth,  1571,  he  informs  the  queen-mother,  that  on  the  pre- 
ceding Sunday,  he  was  conducted  by  the  earl  of  Leicester 
into  me  presence  of  the  queen  of  England,  when  the  con- 
versation having  been  led  to  the  subject  of  dbte  private  over- 
tures for  the  marriage  with  the  duke  of  Anjou,  the  queen 
acknowledged,  ^^  that  she  objected  to  nothing  but  his  age." 
To  which  it  was  replied,  ^^  that  die  prince  bore  himself 
already  like  a  man."  *^  But,"  said  the  queen,  **  he  can  never 
cease  to  be  vounger  than  me." 

*'  So  much  the  better  for  your  majesty,"  rejoined  Leices- 
ter, laughing,  and  Elizabem  took  this  freedom  from  her 
master  of  the  horse  in  good  part  Then  the  ambassador 
took  the  word,  and,  after  adverting  to  the  wedded  happi- 
ness of  his  recently-wedded  king  and  queen,  said,  ^^  that  he 
would  advise  any  princess,  who  wished  to  acquire  perfect 
felicity  in  wedlock,  to  take  a  consort  from  the  royal  house 
.of  France."  Elizabeth  replied,  ^^  that  madame  d'Estampes 
and  madame  de  Valentinois  made  her  fear,  that  she  would 
be  only  honoured  by  her  husband  as  a  queen,  and  not  loved 
by  him .  as  a  woman."  This  interesting  conversation  was 
interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  cardinal  Cnastillon,  on  which 
Fenelon  and  Leicester  withdrew,  and  her  majesty  remained 
a  considerable  time  in  private  conference  with  him. 

As  soon  as  the  cardinal  retired  from  her  presence,  Eliza- 
beth summoned  her  council,  and  communicated  her  matri- 
monial prospects  to  them  in  a  truly  original  stvle.  She 
began  by  informing  them,  "that  the  carainal  Chastillon 
had  inqubred  of  her  three  things :  *  first,  if  she  were  free 
from  all  contracts,  with  power  to  marry  where  she  pleased  ? 
secondly,  whether  she  intended  to  marry  within  her  own 
realm,  or  to  espouse  a  foreigner?  and,  thirdly,  in  case  it  was 
her  will  to  take  a  foreigner  for  her  consort,  if  she  would 
accept  monsieur,  brother  to  the  king  of  France?'  and  that 
she  had  replied  to  these  questions,  *  that  she  was  free  to 
marry,  but  that  she  would  not  marry  one  of  her  subjects, 
and  that  she  would,  with  all  her  heart,  enter  into  a  marriage 
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wkb  mcosieur^  on  such  cooditions  as  might  be  deemed 
adhrisidi^.'"^  She  then  went  on  to  say,  tnt  the  estfinal 
had  presented  his  ctedcntiftls  {tdiii  the  king^  and  pmjed 
her,  as  the  affiur  was  <^  gieat  ocxiseqiienoe  to  the  wond, 
that  dbe  would  coBmamcate  with  her  coimcil  on  the  sub- 
ject before  it  went  any  further.  **  But  this,"  her  ms^esty 
said^  **  she  could  tell  th^DCi  plainlj,  she  had  not  thought 
sood,  and  had  replied,  '  that  she  was  auecn  sovereien^  and 
dad  not  depend  on  those  of  her  council,  but  raithev  me  j  on 
her,  as  having  their  lives  and  their  heads  in  her  haudj,  and 
that  thejwooldy  of  course,  doas  Ae  wi^ed;'  but  inasmudi 
as  he  had  represented  to  her  the  ineonvenienoes  wluch  had 
been  cousidered  to  result  to  the  late  queen,  her  sister,  lor 
having  chosen  to  treat  of  her  mstriiage  with  the  kinc  of 
Spam^  without  consulting  her  council  she  had  promised 
hun^  that  Ae  would  propose  it  to  them,  and  Ae.  willed  that 
thej  dMold  all  {Romptly  give  her  their  advice.* 

The  members  of  the  council  hung  their  headft  in  silence, 
being  scarcely  less  startled  at  the  graeions  ternmin  whkh 
their  maiden  micmareh  had  thought  pvoper  to  sognij^  her 
intentioDS,  with  regard  to  Ai&  new  suitor,  than  astomsfaed 
Ht  the  fact,  that  the  afiair  had  proceeded  to  such  lengths; 
for  so  secretly  had  the  negotiations  been  kept,  dufc  very 
few  of  them  had  an  idea  that  such  a  thing  vfas  in  agitatioa. 
At  length,  after  a  eonsideraUe  pause,  one  of  the  most 
courageous  ventured  to  say,  that  ^Monsieur  appeaaed  to 
be  veiT  young  for  her  majesty." 

<<  What  then  f  exclaimed  Elizabeth,  fierceiy  inteirapdng 
hiiKV  '^  if  die  prince  be  satisfied  with  me  P''  and  then,  appa- 
ready  desirous  of  averting  the  imwekocne  discussMmoi  her 
tgt,  Ae  eooduded  by  saying,  ^^that  the  easduiat,  after 
sbevring  his  credentials,  had  profxised  aevezal  articfea  of  an 
advantageous  nature,  which  dbe  considered  wdi  worthy  of 
attention.'" 

The  reason  of  EHzabeth's  imperious  language  to  her 
council  oo  diis  occasion  may  be  attriboted  to  me  displeaauce 
wbut  had  cherished  asainet  those,  who  of^Kised  obstedes  to 
her  marriage  with  ue  archduke,  which  had  ended  in  bis 
abandoning^  his  suit  to  her,  and  wedding  the  Bavarian 
pcincess.    Tar  firom  concealing  her  feelings  on  this  subject, 

'  Bep^dies  de  k  Mothe  Feaelon,  vol.  iii.  p.  4S^,  440.        ^  Ibid.  p.  446*. 
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rile  spdke,  aaaooag'  her  lafes^  in  a  bigh  tone  of  tbc  ill  tieai- 
ment,  she  considered  that  she  had  experienced  from  her 
(^alxxiet,  -with  regaord  to  the  varioiis  orcrtures  that  had  been 
made  by  foreign  porinees  for  ber  band,  obaerving,  with  em- 
phatic bittemess,  '^thot  her  people  had  often  pressed  her 
to  many^  but  they,  her  ministers,  always  asnexea  suck  hard 
eoEtditicHis  to  the  trte^ty,  as  to  keep  her  fiom  it,  and  liist 
A^  i^oold  know  now  who  were  her  good  and  faithful  sub- 
jects, and  they  might  note  weQ,  that  she  aboiild  hold  as 
disloyal  those  who  attempted  to  cross  her  in  so  honourable 
a  maSxh."  When  one  of  her  bulie&  regretted  that  monaktcr 
were  not  a  few  years:  (jder^dbe  replied,  *' He  is  twesLtjr  ncrw, 
and  may  be  rated  at  twenty-five,  lor  ererythaaag  in  bis  mind 
and  person  beseems  a  man  of  worth;"^  and  when  my  lord 
chamberlain  proceeded  to  relate  an  anecdote  of  the  prince,^ 
vriiich  some  of  the  ladies  of  tbe  bed-chamber  considered 
rather  alarming  on  the  score  of  morahty,  h^  majesty  only 
turned  it  off  with  a  joke*  But  however  favouEably  dii^Kwed 
Ae  might  be  to  her  new  suitor,  she  could  not  forget  or 
ftigiTC  the  s^ht  which  she  considered  die  imi  received 
from  him^  by  whom  she  had  been  fersaken. 

If  we  may  believe  the  ^eur  de  Vassal  and  La  Mothe 
Fenelon,  when  the  baron  de  Vualfrind  was  presented  to 
ber,  she  expressed  herself  with  mingled  jeaJoosj  and  dis- 
dain on  the  subject  of  the  archduke's  nuptialsb  She  in- 
veighed with  strong  reprobation  on  a  marriage  between 
sodh  near  relations  as  unele  and  niece,  observii^,  ^  that 
ibe  king  of  Spain,  as  a  great  prince,  possibly  considered 
that  his  example  might  be  a  kw  to  the  world,  but  that  k 
was  a  law  i^ainst  Heaven."  According  to  the  same  author 
rity,  she  so  far  forgot  the  dignity  of  the  queen  and  the  delf- 
cacy  of  the  woman,  as  to  ad^  "  that  the  archduke  was 
much  obl%ed  to  her  for  refusing  him^  since  he  had  found 
a  better  than  her,  and  where  love  could  not  fail,  for  if  they 
could  not  love  each  other  as  spouses,  they  might  love  as 
relations;  and  that  she  also  hoped,  on  her  part,  to  find 
better  than  him,  and  so  the  regret  would  cease  on  both 
sides,"  Then  she  went  on  to  say,  ^^  that  she  had  not  re- 
fosed  him,  but  only  delayed  her  answer,  and  he  had  not 
been  willing  to  wait ;  bul^  nevCTtheless,  she  loved  and  ho- 

^  Secret  Memorial  of  M,  de  Vassal,  in  Feitelon'i  Itespalebesi^  iroL  ixi*. 
p.  467.    . 
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noored  the  emperor  and  all  his  house,  without  any  excep- 
tions." 

When  the  baion  left  her  majesty's  presence,  he  inquired 
,  -of  the  writer  of  this  memorial,  "  whetiier  the  queen  had 
spoken  thus  of  the  archduke  from  affection  and  jealousy,  or 
by  way  of  a  device  ?"  and  said,  *^  he  repented  of  not  having 
proposed  prince  Rodolph,  the  emperor's  eldest  son  to  her, 
as  he  was  already  seventeen."  The  sieur  de  Vassal  told 
him,  "  that  the  mission  of  young  Cobham  to  the  emperor 
shewed  plainly,  that  if  the  archduke  had  been  willing  to 
wait  the  queen's  leisure,  he  would  have  been  accepted." 
Qn  which  the  baron  expressed  much  regret,  that  the  arch- 
duke had  been  so  hasty  in  plighting  himself  to  the  Bava- 
rian princess;  but  observed,  "that  me  conditions  to  which 
they  would  have  obliged  him,  if  he  had  married  the  queen, 
were  so  hard  that  it  was  shameful  to  impose  such  on  a  King.'^^ 

One  of  the  proudest  and  happiest  days  of  Elizabeth's 
queenly  life,  was  the  23rd  of  January,  1571,  w^hen  she 
•came  in  state  into  the  city,  to  dine  with  that  prince  of 
English  merchants,  sir  Thomas  Gresham,  who  had  invited 
her  to  open  the  new  Bourse,  on  Comhill,  which  he  had 
built  at  nis  own  expense,  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow- 
•citizens.' 

The  queen  had  not  visited  the  city  of  London,  for 
upwards  of. two  years,  on  account  of  the  pestilence;  of 

•  '  That  title  would,  of  course,  have  been  conferred,  on  any  prince  wjiom 
Elizabeth  had  thought  proper  to  honour  with  her  hand ;  and  it  was  guaranteed 
to  her  two  successive  suitors,  the  princes  of  France,  but  only  for  the  term 
of  her  life ;  and  we  shall  see  that  it  was  contended  for  Henry  of  Anjou,  that 
if  he  survived  her,  he  should  retain  a  shadow  of  this  matrimonial  dignity*  by 
bearing  the  style  of  king-dowager  of  £ng1and. 

'  Queen  Elizabeth  was  accustomed  to  call  this  great  and  good  man  '*  ber 
merchant."     La  Mothe  Fenelon  mentions  him,  in  his  despatches  to  his  own 
^court  "  as  Chratum,  the  queen's  factor."    He  was  related  to  the  queen  through 
the  Boleyns ;  and  he  and  his  father  had  amassed  great  wealth  during  the 
reigns  of  the  Tudor  sovereigns.     On  the  death  of  his  only  son,  he  declared 
liis  intention  of  making  his  country  his  heir,  and  wisely  endeavoured  to  divert 
.his  grief  for  bis  irreparable  loss,  by  the  erection  of  a  public  building  for  the 
transaction  of  mercantile  business,  such  as  he  had  seen  in  the  great  commer- 
cial cities  abroad ;  and  which  was  indeed  a  public  want  in  the  rich  city  of 
London,  where  the  merchants,  not  having  a  proper  place  of  assembly,  were 
.accustomed  to  congregate  in  Lombard-street,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of 
passengers  in  that  narrow  thoroughfare ;  and  when  the  weather  was  unpfO' 
pitious,  they  adjourned  to  the  nave  of  old  Saint  Paulas  to  complete  their  bar- 
.gains,  mrith  no  more  reverence  to  a  Christian  church,  than  was  exhibited  by 
the  money-changers  and  sellers  of  doves  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.    . 
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which,  like  her  father,  Henry  YIU.,  she  was  always  in  great' 
dread.  The  welcome  which  she  received  on  this  occasion,, 
from  her  lovine  lieges  in  the  east,  was  enthusiastically  affec- 
tionate. La  Mothe  Fenelon,  who  accompanied  her  majesty,. 
as  an  invited  guest,  to  ^^  the  festival  of  the  Bourse,"  as  he 
terms  it,  bears  testimony,  in  his  letters  to  his  own  court,  to 
the  magnificence  of  the  preparations  that  had  been  made 
in  the  city,  in  honour  of  her  cominff,  ^^  which,"  he  says, 
^' were  no  less  splendid  than  on  the  day  of  her  coronation. 
She  was  received  everywhere  by  throngs  of  acclaiming 
people;  the  streets  were  hung  and  garlanded;  and  atl 
things  in  the  same  order,  as  at  her  first  pubUc  entrance.  It 
gave  her  great  pleasure,"  continues  he,  "  that  I  assisted  on 
this  occasion,  because  it  shewed  more  of  her  grandeur,  that 
such  a  display  should  be  so  suddenly  arranged,  than  if  it 
had  been  premeditated,  and  got  up  some  time  beforehand. 
The  said  lady  did  not  omit  to  make  me  remark  the  affection 
and  devotion  with  which  she  is  looked  upon  by  this  great 
people."* 

Elizabeth  dined  in  company  with  Fenelon,  at  sir  Thomas 
Gresham's  house,  in  Bishopsgate  Street;  where*  though 
every  costly  viand  that  wealth  could  procure,  and  refined 
luxury  devise,  were  provided  for  her  entertainment,  her 

greatest  feast  appears  to  have  been  that,  which  neither* 
towe,  Holinshed,  or  any  of  our  pleasant  civic  chroniclers 
of  that  day  were  at  all  aware  her  majesty  enjoyed — ^namely, 
the  choice  dose  of  flattery,  which  the  insinuating  French 
diplomat  administered.  In  his  private  letter  to  the  queen- 
mother  of  France,  he  says,  "the  queen  of  England  took 
pleasure  in  conversing  a  long  time  with  me  after  dinner ; 
and,  among  other  things,  she  told  me,  ^  that  she  was  deter- 
mined to  marry,  not  for  any  wish  of  her  own,  but  for  the 
satisfaction  of  her  subjects ;  and  also  to  put  an  end,  by  the 
authority  of  a  husband,  or  by  the  birth  of  o£&pring,  (if  it 
should  please  God  to  give  them  to  her,)  to  the  enterprises 
which  she  felt  would  perpetually  be  made  against  her 
person  and  her  realm,  if  she  became  so  old  a  woman  that 
there  was  no  longer  any  pretence  for  taking  a  husband,  or 
hope  that  she  might  have  children.'  "* 

She  added,  "  that  in  truth,  she  greatly  feared  not  being^ 

*  Depeches  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon,  vol.  iii.  p.  450. 
'  Dep6ches,  vol.  iii.  p.  454. 
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lored  by  inm,  wbom  sbe  might  espouse,  whidi  'would  be  a 
ereafeer  miafiartune  than  the  rarst,  tar  it  would  be  worae  to 
her  dsandeadi,  and  she  •could  not  bear  to  leflect  on  soch  a 
possibility." 

^'1  told  her,  in  reply^''  continues  monsieur  de  la  Mothe, 
'^ '  that  to  such  prudent  ooDsiderationB,  Ihadnoddngtosay, 
eaeept,  that  im  the  ooorae  of  a  year  ^e  might  remedy  all 
that,  if  before  next  Easter  she  would  e^touae  some  royal 
prince,  the  choice  of  whom  would  be  easy  fiar  her  to  make, 
as  I  knew  of  one  who  oombined  in  himself  every  virtue,  by 
whom  there  was  no  doubt  but  she  would  be  singulariy 
beloved  and  gveady  honoured ;  sod  thai  I  hoped  that  ia 
due  lime  she  would  find  herself  the  mother  of  a  fisdr  sod, 
and  being  thus  iwndered  happy  in  a  consort  and  an  heir, 
she  would  by  that  means  prevent  any  more  evil  plots  being 
devised  asndnst  hen'  She  approved  of  this  very  much,  and 
pnr8oedX>jeot  with  jo>l  and  modesTlords  for  a 
considerable  time.  The  cardinid  ChastiUon  was  also  at  this 
festival,  but  she  did  not  speak  with  him  apart."' 

The  time  chosen  by  air  Thooaas  Gresham,  for  her  ma- 
jesty's visit  to  his  patriotic  foundation,  was  -evening  *^  and 
tiie  whole  of  the  buildingB  of  that  &ir  doiater,  the  Sourse," 
as  it  is  called  by  the  old  translator  of  Casoden,  were  bril- 
listttly  illuminated,  and  adorned  in  an  appropriate  manner, 
for  toe  occaraon;'  neither  pains  nor  expense  had  been 
spared  to  render  it  worthy  of  her  attention. 

The  munificent  founder  had  secured  a  grand  and  un- 
broken coup-d'ceil,  by  offering  the  shops  rent  firee  for  a 
Jrear,  to  such  as  would  fiirnish  them  with  goods  and  wax- 
ights  against  the  coming  of  the  queen.  Thus  everything 
was  new  and  firesh,  and  effectively  arranged ;  and  a  splendid 
display  was  made  of  every  variety  of  the  most  costly  and 
^lendid  wares,  that  native  industry  could  produce,  or  com- 
merce supply. 

The  queen,  attended  by  the  principal  nobles  and  ladies 
of  her  court,  and  the  fiiendly  representative  of  the  king  of 
France,  on  her  homeward  route  through  Comhill,  ent^ied 
the  Bourse  on  the  south  side,  and  visited  with  great  interest 
every  part  of  the  edifice,  in  which  she  beheld,  not  only  a 
monument  of  the  generosity  and  public  sphit  of  her  civic 

*  Dep^hoB  de  la  Mothe  FeneUm,  vol.  iii,  p.  4S5* 

•  Stove. 
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kinsBisD^  bat  a  pledge  of  the  inctieaidng  gveataess  of  bar 
city  of  Loradoa;  and  after  expnessiDg  herself  with  eloquent 
and  gracious  words  in  comioendation  of  all  she  saw,  espe-> 
eially  the  Pawn,  where  the  richest  display  was  made,  she 
gave  it  the  name  of  the  Royal  Exchak^ie/  and  caused 
prodaniatian  to  that  effect  to  be  made  by  sound  of  trumpet 
She  remained  tiU  about  eight  o'clock,  and  was  escorted  in 
great  state  throiagh  the  illuminated  streets,  whidi  were  lined 
on  each  side  by  torch4>earer5 ;  the  whole  population, 
indeed,  supplied  themselves  with  torches  on  this  occa^on 
to  do  faer  honour,  and  surrounded  and  followed  her  with 
tufloiltuotts  acclamatioQS  of  joy. 

Her  ma^sty  asked  laoKmsieur  De  la  Mothe,  ^^  if  this  did 
zkot,  in  a  small  way,  remind  him  of  the  late  rejoicings  in 
Paris,  at  the  porblic  entrance  of  the  king  his  master?"  She 
tben  observed,  *^  that  it  did  her  heart  good  to  see  h^self  so 
much  beloved  and  desired  by  her  subjects ;"  and  added, 
^  that  she  knew  they  had  no  other  cause  for  regret,  than 
that  they  knew  her  to  be  mortal,  and  that  they  had  no 
certainty  of  a  successor,  bom  of  her,  to  reign  over  them  after 
her  death.'  '  The  courteous  statesman  replied,  with  an 
outpouring  of  compliments  to  this  pathetic  boast,  *^  that 
her  majesty  would  be  without  excuse  to  God  and  the 
world,  if  siie  deprived  her  subjects  of  the  fair  posterity  she 
had  it  in  her  power  to  provide  for  them."' 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  £liza«- 
beth  created  sir  William  Cecil  lord  of  Burleigh  (indif- 
ferently spelt  Burghley),  and  made  him  lord  high  treasurer. 
Her  uncle,  lord  William  Howard,  exchanged  the  oflSce  of 
lord  chamberlain  for  that  of  lord  privy  seal ;  the  earl  of 
Sussex  succeeded  him  as  chamberlain ;  sir  Thomas  Smith 
was  made  principal  secretary  of  state,  and  Christopher 
Hatton,  esq.,  captain  of  her  majesty's  guard  The  latter 
gentleman,  who  nas  been  described  by  Naunton  as  a  mere 
weg^^table  of  the  court,  that  sprang  up  at  night  and  sank 
again  at  his  noon,  was  soon  after  preferred  to  the  oflSce  of 
vice-chamberlain,  sworn  of  the  privy  council,  and,  lastly, 
made  lord  chancellor.  He  was  indebted  for  his  good 
fortune  to  his  fine  person,  insinuating  manners,  and  grace- 

*  Stowe's  Survey.     Camden, 

'  Depeches  de  la  Mothe  FeneloD,  vol.  iii.  p.  454 
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fill  dancing.  He  was  bred  to  the  law^  and  entered  the 
courts  as  his  great  enemy,  sir  John  Perrot,  used  to  say,  **  by 
the  galliard,"  for  he  first  appeared  there  among  the  gentle- 
men of  die  inns  of  court  in  a  mask,  at  which  time  her 
majesty  was  so  charmed  with  his  beauty  and  activity,  that 
she  took  him  into  her  band  of  pensioners,  who  were  consi- 
dered the  tallest  and  handsomest  men  in  England.* 

The  extraordinary  marks  of  favour  lavished  by  the 
queen  on  her  new  favourite,  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
whole  court,  and  most  especially  that  of  Leicester,  who, 
for  the  purpose  of  depreciating  the  accomplishment  which 
had  first  attracted  Elizabeth's  notice  to  the  handsome 
young  lawyer,  offered  to  introduce  to  her  attention  a 
dancing  master,  whose  performance  of  the  same  dances,  in 
which  Hatton's  caperings  had  been  so  much  admired,  was 
considered  much  more  wonderful,  and  worthy  of  the  en- 
couragement of  her  smiles.  "  Pish !"  replied  Elizabeth, 
contemptuously,  ^^  I  will  not  see  your  man ;  it  is  his 
trade."  Not  only  her  partiality  for  Hatton,  but  her  good 
taste,  led  her  to  prefer  the  easy  grace  of  the  gentleman  to 
the  exhibition  of  the  professor  of  the  art 

Scandal  did  not  spare  Elizabeth  on  the  score  of  sir 
Christopher  Hatton,  but  as  he  was  not  only  the  beau  ideal 
of  a  queen's  vice-chamberlain,  but  acquitted  himself  very 
well  in  his  high  and  responsible  office  of  lord  chancellor, 
we  may  fairly  conclude  that  his  royal  mistress  preferred 
him  for  his  talents  to  those  places,  rather  than  from  the 
improbable  weakness  which  has  been  attributed  to  her. 

Hatton,  though  of  mild  and  gentle  manners,  was  rapa- 
cious, and  coveted  a  slice  of  the  bishop  of  Ely's  noble 
garden,  which  consisted  of  twenty  acres  of  richly  planted 
ground  on  Holborn-hill  and  Ely-place.* 

Dr.  Cox  did  not  like  his  see  to  be  despoiled,  and  re- 
sisted this  encroachment,  though  backed  by  the  queen's 
private  orders.  This  refusal  produced  the  following  unique 
epistle  from  her  maiden  majesty : — 

"  Proud  Prelate, — You  know  what  you  were  before  I  made  you  what  jou 
are  now.  If  you  do  not  immediately  comply  with  my  request,  I  will  un- 
frock you,  by  God. 

''  Elizabeth." 

'  NauDton's  Fragmenta.  *  Fuller. 
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This  letter  had  the  desired  effect  of  inducing  the  bishop 
of  Ely  to  resign  a  larse  proportion  of  the  estate  of  the  see, 
-: — ^the  gate-hoose  of  his  palace  on  Holborn-hill,  and  several 
acres  of  land,  now  Hatton-garden,  reserving  to  himself  and 
his  saccessors  free  access,  lliroagh  the  gate-house,  of  walk- 
ing in  the  garden^  and  leave  to  gather  twenty  bushels  of 
roses  yearly,  therein.*  Twenty  bushels  of  roses  gathered 
on  Holborn-hill ! — what  a  change  of  time,  place,  and  pro- 
duce since.  How  perplexed  would  the  denizens  of  Ely-place 
and  Hatton-garden  be,  if  the  present  bishop  of  Ely  were  to 
demand  his  twenty  bushels  of  roses,  and  admission  to 
gather  them  in  Hatton-garden  ?  It  was  this  bishop  of  Ely 
who  remonstrated  with  EUzabeth  for  retaining  the  crucifix 
and  lighted  tapers  in  her  chapel ;  for  which  she  never 
ibrgave  him.  Soon  after,  her  fool,  set  on  by  one  of  her 
courtiers,  put  out  the  wax-Hghts ;  but  thougn  she  suffered 
them  to  be  abolished  in  general,  she  ever  retained  them  on 
her  own  domestic  altar. 

Fenelon  informs  Catherine  de  Medicis,  that  there  were 
four  lords  of  queen  Elizabeth's  court  and  cabinet,  who  in- 
fluenced the  decisions  of  all  the  others,  and  even  those  of 
their  royal  mistress.  He  does  not  name  this  junta,  but 
they  appear  to  have  consisted  of  Leicester,  Cecil,  Walsing- 
ham,  and  the  lord  keeper  Bacon.  In  his  letter  of  the  6th 
of  February,  he  writes  to  Catherine,  "  that  these  four  states- 
men had  met  in  council  to  deliberate  on  what  course  they 
<»should  advise  the  queen  to  pursue,  touching  the  proposed 
marriage  with  the  duke  of  Anjou.  The  first  of  these 
approved  of  it  as  ffood  and  honourable ;  the  second  opposed 
it  as  perilous  to  the  protestant  religion,  calculated  to  pro- 
voke jealousy  in  other  princes,  and  fiill  of  danger  to  the 
realm ;  the  third  was  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  second ; 
and  the  fourth  held  with  the  first,  but  only  so  &r  that  he 
•considered  the  match  was  for  the  honour  of  her  majesty 
and  the  realm,  yet,  if  it  could  be  broken  without  personal 
offence  to  monsieur,  by  means  of  such  conditions  being 

>  Elizabeth's  bishops  appear  to  have  been  great  horticulturists.  Edmund 
Grindal,  bishop  of  London,  sent  her  an  annual  present  of  grapes  from  his 
vineyard  at  Fulham,  but  had  nearly  forfeited  her  favour  for  ever,  by  sending 
his  last  offering  at  the  time  there  had  been  a  death  in  his  house,  which  caused 
a  report  that  he  had  endangered  her  migesty*s  person,  by  sending  from  an 
infected  place.  He  wrote  a  piteous  letter,  denying  that  the  plague  was  in 
his  house. 
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annexed  as  would  be  refused  by  the  king  of  France^  it 
would  be  the  means  of  creating  a  division  and  enmity 
between  the  royal  brothers^  which  would  be  advantageous 
to  England." 

The  queen,  when  she  was  informed  of  these  advene 
<^inions  of  her  council^  assembled  them  together,  and  said, 
with  a  tear  in  her  eye»  ^*  that  if  any  ill  came  to  her,  to  her 
crown,  or  her  subjects,  from  her  not  having  espoused  the 
ardiduke  Charley  it  ought  to  be  imputed  to  them,  and  not 
to  her;"  ^  adding,  '^  that  they  had  been  the  cause  of  givine 
umbrage  to  the  king  of  Spain — that  they  had  embroiled 
her  wiui  the  Scotch — ^and  that,  through  theu:  intrigues  with 
the  Rochellers,  a  war  with  the  king  of  France  would  lunre 
ensued  if  she  had  not  prevented  it,  and  she  prayed  them 
all  to  assist  her  now  to  smooth  all  these  evils  in  the  <Hily 
way  they  could,  which  was  by  forwarding  her  marriage 
with  monsieur,  and  that  she  should  hold  every  one  as  a 
bad  subject,  an  enemy  to  this  realm,  and  disloyal  to  her 
service,  who  in  any  way  crossed  her  in  it"  No  one  pre- 
sent, of  course,  |H:esumea  to  contradict  or  oppose  her  in 
her  sad  and  passionate  mood* 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  rule  with  Elizabeth's  mi- 
nisters to  listen,  with  {urofound  reverence,  to  every  rating  it 
pleased  her  to  bestow  upon  them,  but  without  altering,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  deceitful  comjdiances  of  trifling  and  tempo- 
rary import,  the  line  of  conduct  which  had  provoked  her 
displeasure*  » 

it  was  the  decided  opinion  of  that  minute  observer,  Xia 
Mothe  Fenelon,  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  those  who 
ruled  the  councils  of  the  queen,  and  overawed  the  ancient 
aristocracy  of  her  realm,  to  permit  their  royal  mistress  to 
marry*  Leicester,  from  whom  he  had  much  of  his  in- 
formation, whether  true  or  fiJse,  but  most  probably  a  mix- 
ture of  both,  informed  him,  '^  that  such  of  the  lorcb  of  the 
council  as  were  in  the  interest  of  Spain  were  greatly  opposed 
to  the  match  between  her  majesty  am^  monsieur,  so  also 
he  said  was  Mr.  Secretary  Cecil  (Burleigh),  who  did  not 
choose  that  his  mistress,  after  the  fashion  of  the  worlds 
should  have  any  husband  but  himself,  for  he  was  more  the 
sovereign  than  she  was."  So  eamesdy,  indeed,  was  Cecil 
bent  on  divertbg  Elizabeth  from  the  French  marriage,  that 

1  Dep^ches  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon,  vol.  iil  p.  4G2. 


he  even  ventured  the  daring  experimeot  of  tampering 
-with  her  su^>ected  passion  for  Leicester,  by  gravel;  soli- 
citing her  to  accept  him  lor  her  husband^  as  dbe  person  who 
would  give  the  gxteatest  satis&ction  to  the  whole  realm,  but 
Alt  treated  the  notion  with  deserved  contempt 

Leicester,  on  his  part,  assurod  La  Mothe  Feoelon,  ^^  that, 
knowing  full  well  that  Burleigh  had  no  good  meaning  in 
"dds,  and  that  he  oasdj  devised  it,  as  a  contrivance,  to  hinder 
.the  queen  from  entering  into  a  matrimonial  treaty  with  the 
T'rendhL  prince;  he  had  replied,  ^^that  when  the  time  was 
&vourable  for  him  in  that  matter,  Burleigh  had  opposed 
azid  prevented  him ;  but  now  that  the  tifne  was  unpropi- 
tious  for  it,  he  [Hretended  to  assist  him;  but  those  who 
would  now  atteoapt  sudi  a  thing  were  neither  good  servants 
to  her  majesty  nor  true  firiend^  to  him,  their  only  aim  being 
to  inteiTU|)t  the  pspopositioa  of  Monsieur,  for  which  he 
(Ldcester)  owed  them  no  good-will,  nor  would  render 
mem  thanks,  not  {loosing  to  become  their  tooL"  ^ 

The  queen,  meantime,  having  apparently  set  her  mind 
entirely  on  the  French  marrii^e,  complained  to  lady  Clin- 
ton aaad  lady  Cobham  of  the  difficulties  that  some  of  her 
ministers  made  to  her  marriage  with  monsieur,  on  account 
of  his  being  too  young,  and  she  conjured  them,  "'  to  tell 
her  freely  tibieir  opinions,  as  she  esteemed  them  as*  two  of 
the  iQost  &ithful  of  her  ladies,  and  placed  more  confidence 
in  them  than  in  all  the  ladies  in  die  world,  and  therefore 
i4id  not  wish  them  to  dissimulate  with  her  in  anything.^' 
Then  the  lady  Clinton,  being  an  old  courtier,  and  well 
knowing  that  her  majesty  did  not  wish  to  hear  a  repetition 
of  the  same  sentiments  which  had  displeased  her  in  her  un- 
eompiying  council,  readied  by  praising  the  perfections  of 
her  majesty,  and  eneouragmg  her  in  her  design  of  marry«- 
ing,  asd  highly  approvi^  of  her  choice  of  monsieur, 
'^  whose  youth,"  she  said,  ^^  ought  not  to  inspire  her  with 
fear,  for  he  was  virtuous,  ami  her  majesty  was  better  cal- 
culated to  please  him  than  any  other  princess  in  the 
worid."" 

Her  majesty  received  this  agreeable  answer  with  sudh 
eTident  satisfaction,  that  lady  Cobham,  not  daring  to  say 
anything  in  oppositiDn,  merdly  observed,  '^  that  those  mar- 

1,^  Dep^rties  dela  Metfae  Fvneton,  ¥01.  iii. 
*  Secret  Memorial  «f  Vassdyia  Fenelon's  JDeapatches* 
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riages  were  always  the  happiest  when  the  parties  were  of 
the  same  age^  or  near  about  it,  but  that  here  there  was  a 
great  inequality  1"  Elizabeth  interrupted  her,  by  saying, 
**  that  there  were  but  ten  years  difference  between  them." 
Now,  although  both  the  ladies  were  aware  that  it  was 
nearer  twenty,  neither  ventured  to  correct  the  royal  cal- 
culation, and  her  majesty  said,  in  conclusion,  '^  that  it 
might  possibly  have  been  oetter  if  the  prince  bad  been  the 
tsenior,  but  since  it  had  pleased  God  that  she  was  the  oldest, 
she  hoped  that  he  would  be  contented  with  her  other  ad- 
vantages." ^ 

But  while  the  mighty  Elizabeth,  laying  aside  the  dig- 
nified restraints  of  the  sovereign,  endeavoured,  like  a  per- 
Elexed  and  circumvented  woman  as  she  was,  to  find,  among 
er  favoured  confidants  of  the  bedchamber  coterie,  senti- 
ments and  advice  more  in  accordance  with  her  wishes  than 
the  unwelcome  opposition  she  had  encountered  firom  her 
privy  councillors,  and  was  soothed  by  their  flattery  into  so 
nappy  an  idea  of  her  own  perfections,  that  she  anticipated 
no  other  obstacle  to  her  marriage  with  the  handsome  Henry 
of  Anjou,  than  that  which  proceeded  fix)m  the  jealousy  of 
her  own  cabinet,  the  possibility  of  a  demur  arising  on 
bis  part  appears  never  to  have  entered  into  her  imagi- 
nation. Unfortunately,  however,  the  overtures  for  this 
marriage  had  been  made  by  the  scheming  politiciaDS  of 
France,  and  the  negotiations  pursued  by  the  desire  of  the 
ambitious  queen  mother,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  up  to  the 
present  point,  without  the  necessary  preliminary  of  obtain- 
mg  the  assent  of  the  said  Henry  of  Anjou,  to  the  disposal 
of  his  hand  in  wedlock  to  her  majesty  of  England. 

When  matters  were  so  far  advanced,  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  nominal  suitor  to  come  forward,  in 
propria  persona,  the  royal  youth,  with  all  the  reckless  wil- 
fulness of  his  age,  expressed  his  disapproval  of  the  mature 
bride  elect,  who  had  been  so  warmly  wooed  in  his  name, 
and  protested  ^^  that  he  would  not  marry  her,  for  she  was  not 
only  an  old  creature,  but  had  a  sore  leg."  This  infirmity, 
though  a  new  feature  in  the  personal  description  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  was  not  altogether  the  invention  of  her  reftac' 
tory  suitor ;  it  seems  she  really  had  a  temporary  affliction  of 
the  kind,  for,  in  the  preceding  June,  La  Mothe  Fenelon  in- 

>  Secret  Memorial  of  M.  de  Va«sal,  in  Feneloii*s  Despatches. 
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formed  his  courts  in  his  official  report,  that  he  could  not  have 
an  audience,  on  business,  with  Ehzafaieth,  for  she  was  ill,  and> 
the  truth  to  say,  something  was  the  matter  with  her  leg. 

On  the  26th  of  the  same  month,  she  gave  the  French 
ambassador  an  audience  in  her  chamber,  dressed  in  a 
'wrapping-ffown,  with  the  leg  laid  in  repose.  First,  she 
discussed  her  malady,  and  then  the  affairs  of  Europe,  and 
she  vowed,  "  if  she  were  lame,  France  and  Scotland  would 
find  her  affairs  did  not  halt''  ^ 

The  next  month,  her  lameness  was  not  amended,  and  she 
was  forced  to  make  her  summer  progress  in  a  coach.  Ne* 
vertheless,  in  September,  she  was  not  only  on  her  feet,  but 
pursuing  her  old  diversions  of  the  chase.  She  received 
La  Mothe,  he  says,  in  a  sylvan  palace,  not  far  from  Oxford^ 
surrounded  by  forests  which,  though  he  calls  it  by  the  un- 
intelligible name  of  Vuynch^  could  be  no  other  than  Wood- 
stock. She  gave  him  audience,  not  in  the  main  building, 
but  in  a  lodge  in  the  wilderness,  where  toils  were  pitcheo^ 
that  she  might  shoot  deer  with  her  own  hand,  as  they  de- 
filed before  her.  ^'  She  took  the  cross-bow  and  killed  six 
does;  and,"  says  the  ambassador,  ^*  she  did  me  the  honour 
to  give  me  a  share  of  them." 

Early  in  February,  1571,  the  repugnance  of  young 
Anjou  assumed  a  graver  and  sterner  form,  and  finding  that 
his  ill-mannered  railing  against  the  royal  bride,  who  had 
been  provided  for  him,  was  only  regarded  by  his  mother  as 
boyisn  petulance^  he  appealed,  to  the  king,  his  brother^ 
against  the  marriage,  on  such  startling  grounds,  that  the 
wily  queen-mother,  deeming  it  useless  to  proceed  further 
with  the  negotiation  in  his  name,  wrote  an  agitated  letter  to 
monsieur  de  la  Mothe,  informing  him  of  the  contumacy  of 
Henry,  and  imploring  him  to  do  his  best,  to  prevail  on 
the  queen  of  England,  to  accept  his  younger  brother,  the 
duke  of  AIen9on,  in  his  place.  After  teUing  the  ambas* 
sador,  ^^  that  sne  would  not  confide  the  purport  of  what  she 
is  about  to  write  to  any  other  hand  than  her  own,"  she 
says,  '^  I  assure  myself  tnat  you  will  conduct  this  affair  so 
secretly  and  dexterously  that  we  shall  not  incur  the  danger 
I  apprehend,  if  the  queen  of  England,  thinking  herself  £s- 
dained  or  scorned,  should  avenge  herself  by  making  war 
upon  us,  either  openly  or  underhand,  as  she  has  done  be« 

'  Despatches  of  La  Hothe  Fenelon,  yoK  iii.  pp.  219, 220. 
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fore  now.  To  come  to  the  pointy  mj  son  ( Anjon)  has  let 
me  know^  by  the  king  his  brother^  that  he  will  never  many 
the  queen  of  England^  even  if  she  be  ever  so  wilHng  to 
have  nim — so  much  has  he  heard  against  her  honour^  and 
seen  in  the  letters  of  all  the  ambassadors  who  have  ever 
been  there  (in  England),  that  be  considers  he  should  be 
utterly  dishonoured,  and  lose  all  the  reputation  he  has  ac- 
quired.  But  still,  hoping  to  make  him  yield  to  reason^  I 
would  wish  you  to  continue  to  write  in  me  same  strain  as 
at  present,  till  I  can  decide  what  to  do ;  letting  the  aflair 
proceed,  lest  she  should  bear  us  iH-will,  and  feel  resentftil 
at  being  refused.  I  declare  to  you,  that  if  she  ezpi^sses  a 
wilKng  mind,  I  shall  feel  extreme  concern  at  the  apimon 
he  has  taken.  I  would  give  half  my  life-blood  out  of  my 
body  could  I  alter  it,  but  I  cannot  render  him  obedient  in 
this  matter. 

**  Now,  monsieur  de  la  Mothe,**  continues  the  royal  ma- 
ternal speculator,  *^  we  are  on  the  point  of  lomn^  such  a 
kingdom  and  grandeur  for  my  children,  that  I  shall  feel 
great  regret — see  if  there  be  no  means,  as  I  formerly  sAed 
you,  of  inducing  her  to  adopt  tme  of  herfemi^  relatives  as 
her  heiress,  whom  one  of  my  sons  could  esponse.^^  The 
ignorance  betrayed  by  Catherine  de  Medicis  in  this  nK)dest 
suggestion,  is  scarcely  less  laughable  than  her  a^DSurd 
egotism,  since,  if  Elizabeth  could  harve  been  gedhy  of  the 
folly  of  involving  her  realm  in  a  succession  war,  for  die 
sake  of  thus  aggrandizing  one  of  the  cadet  princes  of 
France,  there  was  no  surviving  marriageable  lady  descended 
from  Henry  YII.,  save  EKzabeth  herself  and  the  captive 
queen  of  Scots. 

Catherine  had,  however,  another  project,  scarcely  less 
chimerical,  by  which  she  hoped  to  secure  the  crown  of  the 
Plantagenets  and  Tudors  ta  her  own  precious  ofisiNring — 
•*  Not  very  easy,"  as  she  herself  admits  in  the  said  letter  to 
La  Mothe,  but  still  possible  to  be  accomplidbed  through  his 
surpassing  powers  of  persuasive  eloquence.  Her  majesty 
discloses  this  darling  scheme  in  the  following  anxious 
query  —  *'  Would  she  (queen  Elizabeth)  have  my  son 
Alen9on? — As  for  him,  he  wishes  it.  He  is  turned  of 
sixteen,  though  but  little  of  his  age.^    I  deem  she  would 

1  Bep^chesde  la  Mothe  Fenelon,  vol.  vii.  pp.  178,  179. 
'  Dep^ehes  de  la  Mothe  FenaloD,  voL  viL  pp.  170^.180. 
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make  less  difficulty  of  it^  if  he  were  of  stately  growth, 
like  hk  iHrethren^  then  I  might  hope  aomewhat ;  £or  he  has 
liie  understandings  visage^  and  demeanour  of  one  modi 
older  thwi  he  is ;  and,  as  to  his  affe,  liiere  are  but  three 
yean  between  his  brother  and  him. 

Thk  doughty  candidate  for  the  hand  of  the  greatest 
:fibmale  sovereign  the  world  had  ever  seen,  was  bom  in 
March,  1555,  consequently  he  was  two  and  twenty  yeam 
younger  than  0izdbeth,  and  his  diminutive  mean  figure^ 
and  prematurely  old  &ee,  were  rendned  more  ri<£cuIons 
by  the  fact  that  he  had  receired  the  potent  name  of  Her-* 
cules  at  the  bapti^nal  font;  though,  at  the  death  of  his 
elder  brother,  it  had  been  judiciously  changed  for  that  of 
Frauds.     To  make  the  case  worse,  he  was  scarred  with  the 
small  pox,  his  nose  was  so  disproportionately  large  as  to 
amount  to  deformity,  and  the  conditions  of  his  mind  were 
as  eril  as  those  of  his  inconvenient  little  body.    These  cir- 
eaiiHitances  were  the  more  unpropidaus,  as  Elizabeth  w»  a 
decided  admirer  of  beauty,  and  entertained  the  greatest 
antipathy  to  ugly  and  deformed  people;  she  even  carried 
her  fastidiousness,  on  this  point,  to  such  an  extreme  that  she 
refused  the  place  of  a  gentleman^usher  to  an  unexception- 
able person  iov  no  other  objection  than  the  tack  (k  one 
tooth,  and  whenever  she  went  abroad,  all  ugly,  deformed, 
and  diseased  persons  were  thrust  out  of  her  way,  by  certain 
officers  whose  business  it  was  to  preserve  her  majesty  from 
the  displeasure  of  looking  on  objects  offensive  to  her  taste* 
La  Mothe  Fendbn,  who  was  aware  of  all  her  peculiarities, 
in  his  reply  to  Catherine,  positively  refused  to  insult  £Iiza« 
beth  by  the  offer  of  such  a  consort  as  the  ugly  urchin,  whom 
he  was  requested  to  recommend  to  her  acceptance,  and  re- 
quested leave  to  return  to  France*     He  advised  the  queen 
modier,  withal,  to  wait  till  the  duke  of  Alenx^oa  should 
have  grown  a  little,  before  she  caused  him  to  be  proposed  to 
the  que^i  of  England,  or  that  princess  would  consider  that 
it  was  done  in  mockery,  and  might  possibly  retaliate  by 
«me  serious  political  injury.    In  reply  to  tne  evil  reports 
alluded  to  by  the  duke  of  Anjou,  he  affords  the  following 
noble  testimonial  of  Elizabeth's  character : 

"  They  can  write  and  speak  very  differently  of  this  prin- 
cess from  the  hearsay  of  men,  who  sometimes  cannot  forgive 
4he  great  qualities  of  their  betters;  but  in  her  ovm  court 
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they  would  see  everything  in  good  order;  and  she  is  there 
very  greatly  honoured^  and  understands  her  a£Pairs  so  weU, 
that  the  mightiest  in  her  realm,  and  all  ranks  of  her  subjects 
fear  and  revere  her;  and  she  rules  them  with  full  authority, 
which,  I  conceive,  could  scarcely  proceed  from  a  person  of 
evil  fame,  and  where  there  was  a  want  of  virtue.  Never- 
theless, I  know  what  you  have  heard ;  and  that  there  is  an 
opinion  that  she  will  never  have  children.'' 

At  the  end  of  February,  the  importunities  of  Catherine 
de  Medicis  had  wrung  from  Anjou  a  declaration,  that  he 
was  not  only  willing  to  wed  queen  Elizabeth,  but  that  lie 
earnestly  desired  it.  She  wrote  inde&tigably  with  her  own 
hand  to  forward  the  maniage,  and  save  the  most  earnest 
advice  to  Elizabeth  to  wed  Anjou  whde  he  was  in  the  mind. 
She  exerted  all  her  diplomatic  skill  in  a  dialogue  she  had 
with  lord  Buckhurst,  queen  Elizabeth's  relative,  and  am- 
bassador extraordinary  at  Paris ;  but  to  her  infinite  vexa- 
tion she  found  him  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  bridegroom,  for  his  refrain  to  all  her  fine 
speeches  was — 

**  But  why  is  monsieur  so  unwilling  ?" 

On  the  return  of  Norris,  her  ambassador,  to  the  court  of 
France,  Elizabeth  questioned  him  very  minutely  as  to  the 
personal  qualifications  of  Henry  of  Anjou ;  and  received 
such  a  favourable  description  of  his  fine  figure,  himdsome 
£ace,  and  graceful  mien,  that  conceiving  a  great  wish  to  see 
him,  she  ordered  Leicester  to  make  a  mscreet  arrangement 
for  that  purpose  with  La  Mothe  Fenelon,  without  commit- 
ing  her  maidenly  delicacy.  The  plan  proposed  was,  for 
her  to  direct  her  progress  towards  the  Kentish  coast,  and 
then,  if  her  princely  suitor  wished  to  see  her,  he  might 
cross  the  channel  incognito,  by  a  morning  tide,  and  return 
by  the  next  tide,  provided  he  had  no  inchnation  to  remain 
longer  to  cultivate  the  opportunity  thus  condescendingly 
vouchsafed  to  him  of  pleading  his  own  cause.^  Unfortu- 
nately, monsieur  did  not  feel  disposed  to  become  the  hero- 
of  the  petite  romance,  which  the  royal  coquette  had  taken 
the  trouble  of  devising,  by  way  of  enlivening  the  solemn 
dulness  of  a  diplomatic  courtship  with  a  spice  of  reality.  She 
had,  from  first  to  last,  declared  that  nothing  on  earth  should 
induce  her  to  marry  a  prince  whom  she  had  never  seen^ 

'  Depeches  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon. 
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and  Henry  of  Anjou^  though  acknowledged  to  be  one  of 
the  handsomest  princes  m  Europe,  perversely  determined 
not  to  gratify  her  curiosity  by  exnibiting  himself.  Perhaps 
he  had  been  alarmed  at  the  well-meant,  but  injudicious 
hint  conveyed  by  monsieur  de  la  Mothe  to  his  royal  mother, 
that  the  queen's  ladies  had  received  instructions  to  watch 
him  very  diligently,  in  order  to  discover  whether  he 
evinced  any  genuine  demonstrations  of  love  for  their 
mistress.  A  formidable  ordeal,  certainly,  for  any  man  to 
undei^o,  who  was  expected  to  play  the  wooer  to  a  royal 
spinster  of  Elizabeth's  temper;  and  who  was  so  many 
years  his  senior.  Elizabeth,  though  disappointed  of  a 
personal  interview  of  monsieur,  requested  to  see  his 
portrait;  and  two  were  sent  for  her  inspection,  by  the 
queen-mother. 

In  her  official  instructions  to  Walsingham,  on  the  subject 
of  the  preliminary  negotiations  for  her  marriage  with 
Anjou,  Elizabeth  expresses  herself  sincerely  disposed  to 
take  a  consort  for  the  good  of  her  realm ;  enlaiginff  at  the 
same  time  on  her  natural  preference  for  a  maiden  life,  she 
says* — "In  the  be^nning  of  our  reign  it  is  not  unknown 
how  we  had  no  disposition  of  our  own  nature  to  marry, 
no  otherwise  than  it  is  manifestly  known,  that  when  the 
king,  our  dear  father  reimed,  and  many  times  pressed  us 
earnestly  to  marry ;  nor  venen,  in  the  late  king,  our  brother^ 
time,  the  like  was  renewed  unto  us,  even  for  such  as  were 
then  in  real  possession  of  kingdoms.  When  we  lived  but 
in  a  private  state  as  a  daughter,  or  a  sister  to  a  king,  yet 
could  we  never  induce  our  mind  to  marry ;  but  rather  did 
satisfy  ourself  with  a  solitaiy  life."  Who  the  regal  suitors 
were,  by  whom  the  hand  of  Elizabeth  was  sought  during 
her  father's  life,  might  have  been  known  to  herself,  but  no 
historian,  or  documentary  evidence,  has  ever  recorded  theit 
names.  Small,  however,  would  have  been  the  attention 
vouchsafed  by  Henry  VHI.  to  her  reluctance  to  espouse 
any  person  on  whom  he  mieht  have  felt  disposed  to  bestoii^ 
her  m  marriage.  The  evidences  of  history  sufficiently 
prove,  that,  from  the  time  of  her  mother's  first  decUne  in  the 
favour  of  the  capricious  tyrant,  Henry,  the  young  Elizabeth 
was  at  discount  in  the  royal  matrimonial  market ;  and  even 
the  earl  of  Arran  neglected  to  secure  her,  when  offered  as  a 

'  Complete  Ambassador,  by  sir  Dudley  Digges,  folio  63» 
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bride  fer  bis  son.  The  scene  was  clranced,  as  she  fek^vlieii 
a  kingdom  became  her  portion ;  and  her  contempt  for  the 
interested  motives  of  me  numerous  princdhr  wooers^  by 
whom  she  was  then  surromidedy  was  open  and  ondi^niaea. 
But  as  the  princes  of  the  fojal  hooae  of  France  were  not 
marriageablcy  till  some  time  after  her  aocesBien  to  the  erown. 
At  received  the  saocessive  proposals  of  the  three  brotheis|y 
with  more  civility  than  sincerity.  She  had  a  great  pc^itiGal 
nmetoplay;  andinentertakiingthematrbncMQialovertiiies 
nom  the  court  of  France,  she  disarmed  eveiy  direct  hoeCile 
attonpt  that  might  otherwise  have  been  made  in  fiivomr  of 
her  royal  prisoner,  Mary  Stnart. 

She  directed  Wakinghamtosay,  in  her  nam^  ^thi^coD* 
sidering  the  king  is  married,  there  can  be  no  greater  nor 
worthier  offer  made  by  the  crown  of  France,  than  monsieur 
d'Anjon ;  and  therefim  we  do  thankfhUy  accept  it.'*  On 
the  terma  of  the  marriase  she  bods  himtsay^  *'  that  he  thinks 
no  less  can  be  oflfered  fer  condkioos,  than  was  by  the 
emperor  Charles  with  king  PhiUpy  for  queen  Mary»"  On 
the  matter  of  religion,  Walsingham  was  privately  to  inform 
the  queen-mother,  '^that  though  Ae  did  not  mean  to  pot 
any  force  on  the  conscience  of  her  son,  yet  she  could  not 
permit  his  exercising  that  form  of  religicm  in  England, 
which  was  {prohibited  by  the  laws  of  her  realm;  and  that 
i^e  should  require  his  attendance  upon  her  at  such  <^nrcliei 
and  oratories  as  she  frequented." 

She  addsy  *'  that  she  is  contented  to  have  this  matter 
kept  secret  for  the  present  ;**  meaning  to  make  no  one  privy 
to  It,  but  such  menibeis  of  her  conncil  whom  she  has  most 
reason  to  trus^  both  for  fidelity  and  secrecy;  ^to  wit,  oar 
CODshiy  the  eari  of  Leicester,  o(  whom  you  may  say  Aat 
whatsoever  may  be  otherwise  doubted,  we  find  ready  to 
allow  of'  any  marriage  that  we  shall  like,  and  withal  mar* 
riages  with  any  prince  stranger — ^most  of  all  this  with  the 
crown  of  France ;  the  other  is  sir  William  Cecil,  lord  <^ 
Burleigh,  and  our  principal  secretary."  ^ 

This  letter  is  ffiven  un^r  the  royal  signet  at  Greenwich, 
the  24th  of  March,  1571.  WalsinCTMm,  <£pIomatist  thourii 
he  WBS^  candidly  wrote  to  Burlei;^  *'  that  this  tetter  foiny 
perplexed  him;  but  he  thought  it  safest  to  follow  the 
course  prescribed  by  her  majesty,  whatever  came  of  it»'* 
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Meantime^  the  eail  of  M(»:ton,  and  others  of  his  partj^ 
had  arrived  in  England,  to  treat  on  the  affairs  of  Scotlaod^ 
in  the  name  of  tl^  infant  king  James»  Queen  £li2abethy 
who  was  stm  amusing  Mary  and  the  court  of  France  with 
deceptive  negof  iaticHM,  for  the  restoration  of  that  unfertu- 
nate  princess  to  her  Kbertr  and  her  throne,  reqnired  the 
rebel  commissioners  to  declare  the  grounds  on  which  they 
liad  deposed  tiieir  queen.  Instead  of  gratifying  her,  as  she 
expected,  with  the  repetition  of  all  their  frightful  accusations 
i^ainst  her  hapless  kinswoman,  they  favoured  her  majesty 
with  a  lengthy  manifesto,  setting  forth,  «*  that  Scotland  had 
fit>m  time  immemorial  been  governed  by  male  monarchs ; 
and  that  they  had  the  authority  of  Calvin  to  prove,  that 
magistrates  had  power  to  punish  wicked  sovereigns,  by 
imprisoning  and  de[»iving  them  of  their  realms ;  that  they 
liad  shewn  their  queen  great  favour,  in  permitting  her  son 
to  reign ;  and  that  she  existed  at  that  time  only  through  the 
mercy  of  her  people."*  Elizabeth  could  not  listen  with 
even  a  show  of  patience  to  sentiments  so  opposed  to  her 
notion  of  passive  obedience  and  the  dirine  right  of  kinss. 
She  told  the  deputies  that  **they  had  not  shewn,  nor  could 
she  perceive,  any  just  cause  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
had  troubled  their  queen ;  and  advised  them  to  seek  other 
means  for  composing  the  discord  then  rising  in  Scotland."* 

When  Morton  refused  to  agree  to  the  artides  of  the  treaty 
with  Scotland,  which  had  been  proposed  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  Elizabeth,  she  told  the  four  commissioners  who 
brought  his  answer  to  her,  "that  she  perceived  in  that 
answer,  the  arrogance  and  hardness  of  a  very  obstinate 
heart;  and  that  she  knew  that  Morton  himself  had  not 
brought  such  a  one  to  her  country,  but  that  he  had 
acquired  it  here,  from  some  of  the  members  of  her  council, 
of  whom  she  could  well  say,  that  they  were  worthy  of  being 
hanged  at  the  gate  of  the  castle,  with  a  copy  of  their  advice 
abemt  their  necks ;  and  that  it  was  not  her  will  that  Morton 
should  stir  from  London,  or  his  suite  from  her  court,  till 
some  good  conclusion  had  been  made  in  this  affair.** 

On  the  23rd  of  March,  1571,  queen  Elizabeth  held  a 
council  at  Greenwich,  at  which  the  affairs  of  Mary  queen 

^  CamdeD.  '  Ibid. 

'  DepScbes  de  la  Mothc  Fendon,  vol.  Iv.  p.  2(X 
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of  Scots  were  debated  in  her  presence,  and  the  articles  of 
the  treaty,  then  on  the  tapis,  caused  such  a  fierce  conten^** 
tion  among  these  statesmen,  that  her  majesty  was  com* 
pelled  to  interpose  for  the  restoration  of  order.  This  she 
did  in  the  very  tone  of  old  Henry  her  father,  by  calling 
one  of  the  assembly  **  a  fool,"  and  another  ^^  a  madman."  ^ 
The  French  ambassador  had  been  invited  to  attend  this 
council,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  to  Mary's  royal  kindred  in 
France,  and  entered  just  at  the  moment  the  discussion 
had  reached  this  interesting  climax.  His  arrival  gave  a 
different  turn  to  the  scene,  for  instead  of  proceeding  with 
the  subject,  his  excellency  paid  his  compliments  to  the 
queen,  *'  and  told  her  it  was  a  long  time  since  he  had 
received  news  from  France,  and  he  came  express  this  time 
to  inquire  of  hers."  She  told  him,  with  much  satisfaction, 
^'  that  she  could  inform  him,  that  the  public  entry  of  their 
majesties  of  France  had  been  made,  on  the  first  Monday  in 
March,  and  that  her  ambassador,  lord  Buckhurst,  had 
informed  her  that  it  was  very  magnificent;  and  also  had 
written  to  her  accounts  of  the  combat  at  the  barriers,  and 
all  the  other  feats  that  had  been  performed  by  the  royal 
bride^oom,  Charles  IX.,  whose  personal  prowess  he  had 
ffreatly  extolled,  and  had  also  pndsed  monseigneur,  his 
brother,  and  that  one  of  her  equerries  whom  she  had  sent 
with  lord  Buckhurst  was  already  returned,  and  had  affirmed 
that,  without  making  comparisons  between  kings,  for  he 
had  never  seen  any  other  besides  his  present  majesty  of 
France,  it  was  impossible  for  any  prince,  lord,  or  centle^ 
man  to  go  beyond  him,  or  perform  his  part  more  gallantly 
or  with  greater  skill  in  every  sort  of  combat,  whether  on 
horse  or  foot,  and  that  he  had  related  to  her  many  partir 
culars,  all  which  had  given  her  such  pleasure  to  hear,  that 
she  had  made  him  repeat  them  several  times,  not  without 
wishing  that  she  had  been  present,  as  a  third  queen,  to  see 
it  all  herself,  and  that  in  truth  she  could  willingly  have 
reserved  for  herself  the  commission  which  she  had  given  to 
lord  Buckhurst,  to  go  and  congratulate  their  most  Chris- 
tian majesties  on  their  present  relicity;"  adding,  "that  she 
trusted,  that  by  the  blessing  of  God,  the  most  Christian 
queen  would  be  happily  cured  of  all  her  sickness  in  the 
course  of  the  next  nine  months." 

*  Dep^cfaes  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon,  vol.  ir.  p.  90. 
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She  then  said,  *^  she  had  to  solicit  pardon,  for  having 
sent  a  thief  to  Paris,  to  steal  a  likeness  of  the  queen,  that 
she  might  enioy  the  satisfaction  of  possessing  her  portrait." 
She  drew  it  torth,  as  she  spoke,  from  that  capacious  pocket, 
to  which  she  was  accustomed  to  consign  the  letters  of 
foreign  potentates  and  despatches  from  her  own  ambassa- 
dors, with  other  diplomatic  papers,  and  shewing  it  to 
monsieur  de  La  Mothe,  inquired  if  her  most  Christian 
majesty  had  quite  as  much  embonpoint^  and  whether  her 
complexion  were  as  beautifril  as  the  painter  had  repre- 
sented. 

Before  the  interview  concluded.  La  Mothe  said,  ^*  he  was 
instructed  to  inquire  how  her  majesty  meant  to  proceed 
with  respect  to  the  queen  of  Scotland.'*  On  which,  Eliza- 
beth observed,  ^^  that  she  had  doubted  whether  he  would 
allow  the  audience  to  end  without  naming  the  queen  of 
Scots  to  her,  whom  she  could  wish  not  to  be  quite  so  much 
in  his  master's  remembrance,  and  still  less  in  his."  After 
this  shrewd  hint,  she  said,  ^^  that  she  had  used  her  utmost 
diligence  to  have  the  treaty  perfected,  and  complained  that 
the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  had  said  and  done  various  things 
against  her  which  monsieur  de  la  Mothe  took  some  pains 
to  explain ;  ^  and  the  interview  ended  pleasantly  on  both 
Bides. 

After  an  interval  of  five  years,  Elizabeth  found  it  neces- 
sary to  summon  a  new  parhament  to  meet  at  Westminster, 
for  the  purpose  of  granting  an  enormous  property  tax, 
consisting  of  two-tenths  and  two-fifteenths,  and  one  sub- 
sidy by  me  laity,  and  six  shillings  in  the  pound  by  the 
deigy.'  The  interference  of  Elizabeth  in  the  continental 
wars,  and  the  pensions  she  had  paid  for  years,  and  con- 
tinued to  pay  to  the  mercenary  agitators  in  France,  Scot- 
land, and  elsewhere,  compelled  her  to  inflict  these  grievous 
burdens  on  her  own  subjects.  The  spoils  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  late  risings  in  the 
north,  might  have  sufficed  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
armament,  employed  to  crush  the  insurrection,  but  the 
queen  had  been  harassed  by  the  importunities  of  a  greedy 
set  of  self-interested  councillors  and  servants,  who  expected 
to  be  paid  for  their  loyal  adherence  to  her  cause,  out  of  the 

1  Dep^faes  de  la  Mothe  Fendoo,  vol*  iv« 
*  Jouraals  of  Parliament. 
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fcrfisitiires  of  their  misguided  neiffhbours.  At  the  head  of 
these  bold  beggars,  was  her  cousm  lord  Hnnsdon^  vifho,  to 
use  his  own  ezpreBsion,  was  huidably  aaxioos  that  her 
majesty's  friends  ^^  may  pyk  a  aa&tt*'  from  the  spoils  of  the 
house  of  Percy/  He  and  his  sons  made  a  good  dung  of 
the  late  revolt. 

Nothing  tends  more  to  establish  despotism  in  so'vcreigns 
than  the  unsuccessful  efforts  <^  a  £K;tion»  to  reskt  lawfid 
authority.  In  consequence  of  the  late  rebelfion,  staitutes 
were  made  for  the  security  of  the  queen^  which  stretehed 
the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  beyond  the  limits  to  whidi 
the  haughtiest  of  her  predeoessms  had  presumed  to  carry 
it;  and  the  penalties  against  ncm-coofoimity  assumed  a 
character  as  mconsistent  with  the  oUvine  spirit  ijS  Chris- 
tianity^ as  the  religious  persecutions  which  had  disgraced 
the  preceding  reign. 

In  die  vary  faoe  of  these  aibitrary  ^Mctments,  G^oige 
Strickland,  esq.,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Puritan  parly  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  moved  a  reformation  in  the  liturgy 
of  the  church  of  England,  and  his  motion  was  supported 
by  those  membars  professing  the  same  opinions.  The 
queen  was  highly  o£B&nded  at  the  presumption  of  Stride* 
land  in  daring  to  touch  on  matters,  over  which  she,  as  the 
head  of  the  church,  claimed  supreme  jurisdiction.'  But 
when  this  intimation  was  given  to  the  C<Mnmans,  Strick- 
land and  his  party  unanimously  exclaimed,  ^  that  the  sid- 
vation  <^  their  semis  was  in  question,  to  which  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth  were  nothing  in  comparison.'^ 
Elizabeth,  in  a  transport  of  indignation,  summoned  the 
imcompromising  nordLem  ntemfaer  befisce  her  and  her 
council,  and  laid  her  personal  commands  upon  him  not  to 
appear  any  more  in  the  house  of  Commons.  This  arbi* 
trary  inteiterence  with  the  proceedii^  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  great  body  of  her  subjects,  excited  muimuis 
both  deep  and  loud  in  the  house^  which,  finr  the  &st  time, 
entered  the  lists  with  royalty^  on  the  subject  of  violated 

'  So  much  offended  was  Hunsdon,  at  not  being  gratified  vitli  the  piclcing 
of  the  sidad,  on  whtch  he  had  set  his  mind,  that  he  refused  to  carry  the  unfbr- 
tonalse  earl  of  Northundlierknd  to  be  executed  at  Tork,  with  this  remark  :r— 
**  Sir  John  Forster  hath  both  the  commodity  and  profit  of  all  his  lands  in 
Northumberland,  and  he  is  fittest  to  have  the  carriage  of  him  to  York.**— 
Appendix  to  Memociak  of  Iha  KordMrn  RelieUion,  by  sir  Cuthbert  Sharp. 

'  JouimdsofParliiimcDt. 
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Sriyil^e^  and  in  defence  of  that  palladium  of  Englidi 
berty — freedom  of  debate.  They  maintained,  withal^  the 
ciHiBtitotional  truths  that  it  was  neither  in  the  power  of 
the  sovereign  to  make  laws  sin^Iy^  nor  to  violate  those  that 
were  already  established*  Ehzabeth  had  the  wisdom  to 
relinquish  the  struggle,  and  Strickland  triumphandj  re- 
sumed his  place  in  the  house,  where  he  was  received  with 
sellouts  of  congratulation.^ 

If  we  may  trust  the  reports  of  La  Mothe  Fenelon,  Eliza- 
beth was  heard  to  say,  ^^  that  she  was  tired  of  parliaments. 
None  of  her  predecessors,"  she  observed,  "  had  held  more 
than  three  dunng  their  whole  lives,  while  she  already  had 
had  four,  and  she  had  been  so  much  tormented  in  the  last 
about  marrying,  that  she  had  resolved  on  two  things — the 
first  was,  never  to  hold  another  parliament;  the  other, 
never  to  marry;  and  she  meant  to  die  in  this  resolution.'' ' 
£ut,  as  concerned  holding  the  parliament,  it  was  easier  to 
make  that  resolution,  than  to  abide  by  it 

One  of  the  statutes  of  this  parliament  rendered  it  penal, 
even  to  speak  of  any  other  successor  to  the  crown  of 
England,  than  the  issue  of  the  reigning  queen.  Elizabeth's 
fastidious  delicacy  in  refusing  to  have  the  word  lawful 
annexed,  as  if  it  were  possible  that  any  other  than  legiti- 
mate children  cotJd  be  bom  of  her,  gave  rise  not  only  ta 
unnecessary  discussions  on  the  subject,  but  some  defama- 
tory reports  as  to  her  motives  for  objecting  to  the  cus- 
tomary word.  "  I  remember,"  says  Camden,  "  being  then 
a  young  man,  hemring  it  said  openly  by  people,  that  this 
was  done  by  the  contrivance  of  Leicester,  with  a  design  to 
impose,  hereafter,  some  base  son  of  his  own  upon  the  nation^ 
as  the  queen's  offspring."    In  the  precedmg  August,  a 

'  D'Eves'  Journals.  That  queen  Elizabeth  did  not  scruple  to  send 
members  of  pariiament  to  the  Tower  for  saying  what  she  did  not  like,  is 
evident  from  what  brfel  Mr.  Wentworth.  A  brief  abstract  of  her  dealings 
with  him  is  as  follows.  **  Wentworth,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
reflecting  on  the  queen  for  ordering  Mr.  Strickland  to  forbear  coining  to  the 
House  last  sessions,  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  February  S,  1575." — Toone-s 
Chronology,  second  edition.  Again,  in  February,  1587,  several  of  the  most 
zealous  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  sent  to  the  Tower,  by  an 
order  from  council,  for  bringing  in  a  bill  to  establish  Puritanism  against  the 
church  of  Englaikd.— -(Toone,  vol.  i  p.  164,)  Again,  in  September,  1588, 
a  book  of  devotion  being  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  four 
members  of  parliament,  the  queen  committed  to  prison  the  four  members 
who  presented  it. — (Toone,  vol.  i.  p.  186.) 

'  DepSehes  de  la  Mothe  Feneloo. 
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Norfolk  gentleman,  of  the  name  of  Marsham^  had  actually 
been  tried  for  saying,  "  that  my  lord  of  Leicester  had  two 
children  by  the  queen,"  and  was  condemned  to  lose  both 
his  ears,  or  else  to  pay  a  hundred  pounds ;  both  punish- 
ments combined  woulu  have  been  a  trifling  mulct  for  the 
propagation  of  so  injurious  a  scandal  of  a  female  sove- 
reign. 

£arly  in  April,  1571,  signer  Guido  Cavalcanti  arrived 
in  England,  bearing  a  joint  letter  from  Charles  IX.  and 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  addressed  to  queen  Elizabeth,  in 
which  a  formal  tender  of  the  duke  ol  Anjou's  hand  was 
made  to  her.     Cavalcanti  was  stopped  at  Dover  by  order 
of  the  queen,  and  conducted,  under  a  guard,  to  the  house 
of  lord  Burleigh,  in  London,  where  she  had  a  secret  inter- 
view with  him,  on  the  subject  of  his  mission,  before  he  was 
permitted  to  see  the  French  ambassador,  to  whom  the  office 
of  delivering  the  royal  letter  to  her  majesty  was  assigned 
by  his  own  court     The  next  day,  April  12th,  La  Mothe 
Tenelon  obtained  an  audience  of  her  majesty,  who  received 
him  in  a  retired  part  of  her  gallery,  and,  after  a  few  ob- 
servations  had  been  exchanged  on  other  subjects,  he  made 
the  proposal  in  due  form,  and  delivered  to  her  the  letter 
from  the  king  and  queen-mother  of  France.     She  received 
it,  according  to  Fenelon,  with  evident  satisfaction,  and  re- 
plied modestly,  but  expressed  herself  so  desirous  of  the 
accomplishment  of  the  marriage,  that  he  was  fully  con- 
vinced of  her  sincerity.    She  referred  him  to  Leicester  and 
Burleigh,  as  the  chosen  councillors  by  whom  the  conditions 
of  the  marriage  were  to  be  arranged  on  her  part.^ 

The  limits  of  this  work  will  not  admit  of  the  insertion  of 
the  official  correspondence,  on  the  preliminaries  of  this  mar- 
riage, that  was  exchanged  on  the  part  of  their  majesties  of 
France  and  queen  Elizabeth,  but  it  is  among  the  richest 
documentaiy  specimens  of  deceit      The  state  papers  of 
France  abound  in  professions  of  the  true  love  and  esteem 
which  impelled  Charles  and  Catherine  to  solicit  the  hand  of 
the  queen  of  England,  for  her  **  devoted  servant,  monsieur," 
togetner  with  a  few  apologies,  for  not  having  come  to  a  posi- 
tive declaration  sooner,  '^  having  been  informed  that  her 
majesty  was  determined  never  to  take  a  consort,  and  that  she 
was  accustomed  to  deride  and  mock  every  one^  who  pre* 

1  Dep6ches  de  Fenelon,  toI  iv.  p.  58. 
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tended  to  her  hand^  ^vhich  had  deterred  their  most  Christian 
majesties  from  preferring  the  suit  of  their  said  son  and  bro-* 
ther,  and  had  made  monsieur  very  sad  and  sore  at  heart."^ 

Elizabeth;  in  her  reply,  gravely  defended  herself  from 
the  charge  of  "  ever  havmg  mocked  or  trifled  with  any  of 
the  princely  candidates  for  her  hand."  She  availed  herself, 
at  the  same  time,  of  the  opportunity  of  enumerating  a  few 
of  the  most  considerable  of  those.  **  When  the  king  of 
Spain  first  proposed  to  her,"  she  said,  "  she  immediately 
excused  herself  on  a  scruple  of  conscience,  which  would 
not  permit  her  to  espouse  one,  who  had  been  her  sister's 
husband ;  and  as  to  tne  princes  of  Sweden  and  Denmark^ 
she  had,  within  eight  days,  replied  to  them,  ^  that  she  had 
no  inclination  then  to  marry,^  so  that  they  had  no  occasion 
t-o  wait;  and  as  for  the  proposal  of  the  king,  Charles  IX., 
^vhich  was  made  when  he  was  very  young,  she  had  also 
done  all  that  was  proper  to  let  him  understand  her  mind. 
The  archduke,  she  must  confess,  had  been  kept  longer  in 
suspense,  because  of  the  troubles  and  hindrances  that  were 
happening  in  the  world;  but  it  might  nevertheless  be 
seen  that  she  had  used  no  deceit  towards  him."  She  art- 
fully hinted,  with  regard  to  Scotland,  "  that  when  monsieur 
should  be  her  lord  and  husband,  the  prosperity  and  peace 
of  England  would  be  his  concern  no  less  than  hers,  and  he 
would  see  that,  the  dangers,  caused  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
queen  of  Scots,  would  be  more  easy  to  parry  while  she  was 
in  her  care,  than  if  she  were  at  large."* 

On  the  13th  of  April,  articles  were  presented,  by  the 
French  ambassador  and  Cavalcanti,  as  preliminaries,  among 
which  it  was  proposed,  that  the  marriage  might  be  solemnized 
without  the  ceremonies  prescribed  by  the  catholic  ritual ; 
that  monsieur  and  his  domestics  should  have  free  exercise  of 
their  religion;  that,  immediately  the  marriage  was  con« 
eluded,  monsieur  should  govern  jointly  with  the  queen  5 
and  that,  the  day  after  the  consummation  of  the  marriage, 
he  should  be  crowned  as  the  husband  of  the  queen,  and 
received  by  her  subjects  as  king,  and  sixty  thousand  livres 
a  year  should  be  granted  for  his  maintenance.  It  was 
replied,  on  the  part  of  Elizabeth,  ^^  that  she  could  not 
concede  the  exercise  of  his  religion  to  the  duke,  but  that 

>  La  Mothe  Fenelon,  vol.  iv.  p.  64,  65. 
*  Ibid.  p.  64. 
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she  would  promisey  that  neither  he  nor  his  servants 
should  be  compelled  to  use  those  of  her  dburch^  The 
title  of  king>''  (h  which  she  notices,  "  there  was  precedent 
in  the  case  of  her  sister^s  husband,  king  Philip,  she  was 
willing  to  allow."  With  regard  to  the  pension,  she  dcH 
jected,  but  did  not  refuse  it,  observing,  *'  that  king  Philip 
had  no  manner  of  thing  allowed  him,  but  sustained  all  Im 
own  chaige,  and  gave  also  to  noblemen,  gentl^mei^  and 
yeomen  of  our  nation  good  entertaimnent."  ^ 

She  then  made  some  inquiries  as  to  the  dominions  of 
the  prince,  and  in  what  manner  th^  were  to  be  inherited, 
whether  by  daughters  as  well  as  sens.  She  notices  that  the 
ambassador  had  earnestly  required  ^^  that  if  the  duke  diould 
survive  her,  and  have  a  child  living,  that  should  be  heir  ta 
the  crown,  he  might  retain  the  regal  title,  with  this  modi- 
fication, to  be  called  ^  rex  pat^ ;'  and  if  no  child  should  be 
surviving,  then  to  be  called  *rex  dotarius'  (king-dowager).* 
Of  this  very  original  clause,  her  majesty  contents  herself 
with  observing,  *^  that  she  considers  it  ramermatter  of  form 
than  substance,  and  meeter  to  be  thought  of  when  greater 
matters  are  accorded  than  in  the  present  stage  of  the 
business.^'  * 

In  a  conference  between  Wakingham  and  monsieur  de 
FcHx,  on  the  subject  of  the  disputed  artidea,  when  Wal- 
sii^ham  told  de  Foix  that  the  difference  on  region  sp- 
peared  the  principal  obstacle,  the  other  replied,  ^^  that  it  was 
necessary,  both  for  the  pince's  happiness  and  h(Hiour,  that 
he  should  have  some  religicHi,  and  that  he  believed  him.  to 
be  well  disposed  in  that  way,  yet  not  so  assuredly  grounded 
but  that  some  change  might  be  effected  in  time,  and  with 
the  queen's  good  persuasions;  whereof"  continued  the 
catholic  negotiator,  *^  we  have  seen  good  experience  of 
woman's  virtue  in  that  way.  Constantine  was  cdnverted 
by  his  mother  Helena,  the  king  of  Navarre  by  the  queen 
his  wife,  and  therefore  can  I  not  doubt  but,  this  match  ^o~ 
ceeding,  monsieur  will  be  turned  1^  his  wife."  To  this  it 
was  replied,  on  Elizabeth's  part,  ^^  that  although  it  would 
be  a  glory  to  her  to  imitate  die  empress  Helena  in  so  great 
a  thii^,  yet  it  by  no  means  followed  that  such  woukL  be 
the  case  with  regard  to  monsieur,  for  there  were  to  the  full 

^  Instructions, to  Walsinghaniy  in  the  Complete  Ambossadori  84. 

•  Ibid. 
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as  many  m^es  converted  by  their  husbsnds,  as  hufibfoids 
by  their  wives."  ^ 

As  to  the  articles  submitted  to  her  on  the  part  of  their 
majesties  and  monsieur,  she  found  the  greatest  difficulty  iat 
those  which  related  to  religion,  and  sne  wished  some  oC 
the  ceremonials,  required  by  the  prince,  m  ihe  marriage 
service  to  be  omitted.  The  reply  to  this  was,  "  that  her 
majesty's  marriage  with  monsieur  ought  to  be  di^ified 
with  all  the  solemnities  suited  to  their  relative  positions^ 
and  that  the  king  and  queen  of  France  were  sure  sne  would 
not  treat  the  prince  so  unkindly,  as  to  wish  to  deprive  him 
of  the  exercise  of  his  religion ;  neither  could  she  esteem 
him,  i^  for  the  sake  of  worldly  advantages,  he  were  to  dis"* 
pensewithit"  To  this  Elizabeth  veiyoluiginglyresponded, 
*^  that  she  had  herself  been  sacred  and  crowned  according^, 
to  the  ceremonies  of  the  catholic  church,  and  by  catholic 
bishops,  without,  however,  assisting  at  the  mass,  and  that 
she  would  be  sorry  if  she  thought  monsieur  was  willing  to. 
give  up  his  religion,  for  if  he  had  the  heart  to  forsake  God^ 
he  might  also  forsake  her."  However,  she  referred  all  to  the 
lords  Leicester  and  Burleigh,  whom  she  appeals  to  have  con- 
stituted lord-keepers  <^her  conscience  in  this  delicate  afiPair.' 
In  a  private  conversation  with  La  Mothe  Fenelon,  Elizabeth 
observed,  feoetiously,  ^^  that  one  of  her  reasons  for  wish- 
ing to  dispense  with  the  elaborate  matrimonial  service  of 
her  proposed  bridegroom's  church,  was  on  the  score  of  por- 
tents, for  if  monsieur,  in  consequence  of  so  many  ceremonies^ 
should  chance  to  let  the  nuptial  ring  fall  on  the  ground, 
she  should  regard  it  as  an  evil  omen*"  She  expressed  a^ 
great  desire  for  him  to  accompany  her  sometimes  to  prayers, 
thdt  neither  she  nor  her  people  might  see  any  manifestation 
of  ill-will  on  his  part  towards  the  protestant  rel%ion.  ^  He 
need  not  doubt,"  she  said,  "  of  being  very  honourably  paro- 
vided  for  by  her,  in  case  of  being  the  survivor,  and,  during 
her  life,  he  and  she  would  have  all  things  in  common."  ^ 

Then  she  spoke  of  the  praises  she  had  heard  of  the 
prince,  with  a  fear,  put  in  parenthetically,  that  he  had  not 
received  such  advantageous  reports  of  her,  and  fell  to  re- 
peating the  commendations  she  had  heard  of  his  sense,* 

'  Complete  Ambassador. 
'  I>ep6ches  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon,  vol.  iy.  pp.  65,  60. 

'  La  Mothe  Fenelon. 
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prudence,  and  good  grace,  of  his  valour  and  magnanimitj, 
and  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  his  person,  not  forgetting 
to  speak  of  his  hand,  which  she  had  been  told  was  one  of 
the  most  uncommonly  beautiful  that  had  ever  been  seen  in 
France;  "and  then,"  says  the  ambassador,  "concluded, 
with  a  smile,  by  telling  me,  '  that  she  would  have  me  told 
one  day  by  my  said  lord,  if  things  came  toa  good  winding 
up,  that  I  ought  rather  to  have  maintained,  that  a  match 
with  her  would  be  more  honourable  for  him,  than  with  the 
queen  of  Scots.' " 

Notwithstanding  these  flatteringwords,  LaMotheFenelon 
had  his  doubts,  and  in  ordor  to  come  to  a  clear  understanding 
of  her  majesty's  intentions  on  this  subject,  he  endeavoured 
to  cultivate  the  good-will  qf  the  countess  of  Lenox,  who, 
as  the  first  lady  in  the  realm,  next  to  the  queen  and  her 
nearest  relative,  he  supposed  would  be  in  the  secret*  All  the 
information,however,that  lady  Lenox  gave  him,  he  says,  only 
amounted  to  this :  **  That  by  what  she  could  observe  in  the 
aueen,  she  seemed  to  be  not  only  well  disposed,  but  affec* 
tionately  inclined  to  my  said  lord ;  that  she  generally  talked 
of  nothing  but  his  virtues  and  perfections;  that  her  majesty 
dressed  better,  appeared  more  lively,  and  more  of  a  belle, 
than  was  usual,  on  his  account ;  but  that  she  did  not  use 
much  confidence  with  her  ladies  on  this  subject,  reserving 
it  entirely  between  herself,  the  earl  of  Leicester,  and  my 
lord  Burleigh ;  so,  if  I  required  more  light  on  the  matter, 
I  must  obtain  it  from  one  of  the  twain."  ^ 

On  this  hint.  La  Mothe  Fenelon  applied  himself  to  Leices* 
ter  and  Burleigh,  and  inquired  of  them,  how  the  nobles  of  the 
realm  stood  affected  to  the  match.  Leicester  replied,  ^^  that 
he  had  sounded  the  duke  of  Norfolk  on  that  point,  for  he 
was  the  leader  of  the  ancient  nobility,  and  he  had  professed 
himself  entirely  devoted  to  the  wishes  of  the  king  of  France 
and  his  brother  of  Anjou."  Some  communication  had  al- 
ready taken  place  between  Norfolk  and  La  Mothe  Fenelon 
on  the  subject,  and  the  latter  had  promised,  that  in  case  the 
duke  made  no  objection  to  the  matrimonial  treaty  between 
the  French  prince  and  Elizabeth,  his  own  marriage  with  the 
queen  of  Scots  would  be  facilitated,  through  the  friendship 
of  the  court  of  France.  Meantime,  one  of  La  Mothers  spies 
informed  him,  "  that  the  opinion  of  the  people  was,  that 

1  Depeches  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon,  yoI*  iv. 
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tlie  queen  neither  could,  would,  or  ought  to  espouse  mon* 
sieur,  and  that  her  intention  was  merely  to  lull  the  French 
-court  on  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  and  also  to  induce  the  king 
of  Spain  to  offer  better  conditions  to  her,  and  for  the  satis-^ 
faction  of  some  of  her  subjects;  but  even  if  all  the  articles 
-of  the  contract  could  be  agreed  upon,  the  marriage  would 
Tiever  take  effect,  and  that  leagues  were  already  formed  to 
strengthen  the  malcontents  from  the  dangers  that  might 
befal  from  this  marriage." ' 

Elizabeth  had,  at  the  same  time,  received  reports  of  a  far 
more  annoying  nature  from  her  spies  in  France,  and,  in  her 
next  interview  with  LaMothe,she  complained  bitterly,  "that 
it  had  been  said,  in  France,  ^  that  monsieur  would  do  well 
to  marry  the  old  creature,  who  had  had  for  the  last  year 
the  evil  in  her  leg,  which  was  not  yet  healed,  and  never 
could  be  cured ;  and,  under  that  pretext,  they  could  send 
her  a  potion  from  France,  of  such  a  nature,  that  he  would 
find  himself  a  widower  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  months, 
and  after  that  he  might  please  himself  by  marrying  the 
queen  of  Scotland,  and  remain  the  undisputed  sovereign 
of  the  united  realms.' "  She  added,  "  that  she  was  not  so 
much  shocked  at  this  project  on  her  own  account,  as  she 
was  firom  her  regard  for  monsieur,  and  the  honour  of  the 
regal  house  from  which  he  sprang." 

Lid.  Mothe,  with  all  the  vivacious  eloquence  of  his  nation, 
-expressed  his  detestation  of  the  project,  and  of  the  person 
by  whom  it  had  been  promulgated;  and  entreated  the 
•queen  to  name  him,  that  their  majesties  of  France  might 
punish  him. 

Elizabeth  replied,  with  great  anger,  **  that  it  was  not  yet 
the  proper  time  to  name  him,  but  that  it  was  imdoubtedly 
true,  and  she  would  soon  let  them  know  more  about  it'" 

The  next  time  she  vouchsafed  an  audience  to  his  excel- 
lency, was,  on  the  10th  of  May,  in  her  privy  chamber,  to 
which  he  was  conducted  by  Leicester  and  Burleigh. 
When  her  majesty  entered,  she  presently  gave  him  a 
«hrewd  hint  on  the  sore  subject,  by  informing  him  "that 
notwithstanding  the  evil  report  that  had  been  made  of  her 
leg,  she  had  not  neglected  to  dance  on  the  preceding 
Sunday,  at  the  marquis  of  Northampton's  wedding,  so  she 

'  Depcches  de  a  Mothe  Fenelon,  vol.  iv. 
DcipSches  de  la  Mothe  FcDelon«  yoU  ir.  p.  85. 
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hoped  that  mcnisieur  would  not  find  himself  cheated  into 
xnairjing  a  cripple  (un  bokeu^),  instead  of  a  lady  of 
proper  pacea"^  That  Sunday  evening's  performance  of 
the  royal  Terpsichoie,  must  have  been  well  wordi  witness- 
ing. How  '^high  and  di^)osedly*  she  danced  on  that  ooca- 
mm,  and  the  eneigetic  nature  of  the  pirouettes  she 
•executed  for  the  honour  of  England,  as  a  public  vindica- 
tion of  the  activity  of  her  insulted  limb,  may  be  ima^ 
gined. 

It  was  at  this  crisis,  that  Walsin^ham  wrote  to  Elisabeth 
^  that  the  court  of  France  projected  a  marriage  between  the 
duke  of  Anjou,  and  Maiy  queen  of  Scots ;  and  matteis 
were  so  fiur  luivanced,  that  the  pope  bad  been  implied  to, 
and  had  promised  to  grant  a  dispensation ;  and  that  it  was 
determined,  if  the  treaty  for  restoring  her  to  her  liberty 
and  royal  authority  did  not  succeed,  that  an  expedid<»i 
should  be  immediately  prepared  for  taking  her  by  force  of 
arms  from  England."  Elizabeth  was  transported  with  sage 
and  jealousy  at  the  idea,  that  the  prince,  whose  addresses 
she  had  condescended  to  encourage,  actually  preferred  to 
her  and  her  royal  dowry,  the  deposed,  calumniated  piin- 
oess,  whose  existence  hung  on  her  fiat.  Hib  fM%ference, 
thoi;^h  unsought  by  her  beautifol  rival,  who,  wri^ped  up 
in  the  excitement  of  her  romantic  pas^n  for  KorfcJk, 
v^axded  the  addresses  of  all  other  suitors  wkh  coldness 
and  impatience,  was  probably  the  cause  of  the  vindicdve 
<axielty,  with  which  the  last  fifteen  years  of  the  hi^less 
Mary's  imprisonoient  was  a^ravated,  and  the  many  petQr 
mortifications  which  Elizabetn  meanly  inflicted  upon  her. 
Mary^  treatment  at  this  period  was  so  harsh,  d&at  Charles 
intetposed  ia  bebalf  of  liis  hi^less  sister-in-law,  by  ]i>8 
ambassador,  who,  ceasmg  to  ^pesk  of  the  duke  of  Anjoo^ 
wttoed  fSizabeth,  ^  that  unless  she  took  means  for  the 
restoration  of  the  queen  of  Scotland  to  her  rightfid 
and  in  the  meantime  treated  her  in  a  kind  and  honoi 
manner,  he  should  send  forces  openly  to  her  assistance." 

Elizabeth  stifled  her  anger  at  this  menace,  so  &r  as  to 
commence  her  reply  with  deceitfiil  softness,  ^*  that  she  was 
grieved  that  he  should  always  put  hex  £riesQdship  at  less 
account  than  that  of  the  queen  of  Scots ;"  and  thai  began 
angrily  to  enumerate  a  great  number  of  oflences  which  she 

'  La  Mothe  FeneloD,  vol.  hr*  p.  2I» 
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Kad  receiFed  fiom  tbat  lady,  belbre  she  entered  into  her 
zealm ;  aad  many,  and  more  heinous  ones  since,  by  her 
intrigues  mSh  Rome,  France,  and  Flanders,  and  lately  with 
the  dudiess  of  Feria,  in  Spain, — of  all  of  which  she  had 
such  clear  prDo&  in  her  possession,  that  she  could  not  but 
r^ard  her  as  her  greatest  enemy." ' 

In  June,  1571,  Elizabeth  wreaked  her  long-hoarded 
vengeance  Km  the  hoary  head  of  her  ancient  foe,  Dr.  Story, 
isrho  had,  during  her  time  of  trouble,  in  her  sister's  reign, 
loudiy  prockumed  bef(»'e  the  ccnvocation,  ^^  that  it  was  of 
Ii<^  sivaH  destroying  tl»  branches,  as  loi^  as  the  princess 
]0izabeth,  the  root  of  all  heresies,  was  suffered  to  remain." 
On  her  accession,  he  had  entered  the  service  of  PhiUp  of 
Spain ;  but  in  the  year  1569,  he  was  taken  on  board  an 
£iiglish  ship^  on  his  voyage  to  London.  He  was  tried  on 
die  chaiges  of  magic  and  treason,  and  ccmdemned  to  death* 
One  of  the  chaises  against  him  was,  that  every  day  before 
dinner  he  regu&rljr  cursed  her  majesty,  as  a  part  of  his 
grace.  The  Spanish  ambassador  endeavoured  to  save 
Story's  life,  by  claiming  him  as  a  ^subject  of  the  catholic 
king. 

*^  Hie  Idi^  of  Spain  may  have  his  head,  if  he  wishes  it," 
Teplied  Elizafaedi,  ^but  his  body  shall  be  left  in  England."' 

About  ihis  time,  the  emperoa:  Maximilian  offered  his 
eldest  son,  prince  RodcJph,  as  a  husband  tar  Elizabeth,  a 
jDuth  about  six  nKmtfas  youi^r  than  the  duke  of  Anjou; 
«nd  Elizabeth  gave  an  encouraging  reply  to  the  overture; 
On  this,  the  ambitious  queen-mouier  of  France,  dreadii:^ 
the  loss  of  so  grand  a  match  for  her  son  Anjou,  conjured 
ham  to  waive  ail  focdish  scruples,  and  win  toe  prize  from 
this  powerful  rival.  She  even  entreated  Walsingham  to 
try  me  e&et  of  his  rhetoric  on  her  perverse  son,  in  a 
private  ccmversation,  for  die  purpose  of  prevailmg  on  him 
to  exchange  the  mass  fixr  the  crown  matrimonial  q£  En^ 
land. 

The  prince  replied  as  evasively  as  Elizab^h  herself  c(»ild 
have  done  under  such  temptation,  by  saying,  '^that  he 
rather  desired  to  become  the  meims  of  redressing  incon- 

^  Depeches  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon. 
*  Story  was  executed  in  his  eigtitieth  year.     H«  had  been  the  ixxx^  pjtilesi 
of  persecutors,  and  gloded  in  having  inflicted  acts  of  needless  cruelty  with 
his  own  hands. 
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yeniences,  than  causing  any,  which  he  trusted  would  not 
happen."  Not  to  be  outdone  by  Elizabeth's  boasts  of  the 
numerous  matrimonial  offers  she  had  received,  he  added, 
"  that  though  he  was  young,  yet  for  the  last  five  years 
there  had  been  many  overtures  of  marria^  made  unto 
him,  but  that  he  found  in  himself  no  inclination  to  yield  to 
any,  till  the  present ;  but,"  said  he,  *^  I  must  needs  confess, 
that  through  the  great  commendations  that  are  made  of 
the  queen,  your  mistress,  for  her  rare  gifts  as  well  of  mind 
as  of  body,  being,  as  even  her  very  enemies  say,  the  rarest 
creature  that  has  been  seen  in  Europe  these  five  hundred 
years,  my  affections  grounded  upon  so  good  respect,  make 
me  yield  to  be  wholly  hers ;  and  if  I  mought  any  incon* 
venience  could  ensue  to  her  disquiet  through  me,  I  would 
rather  wish  myself  never  to  have  been."  He  then  re- 
quested, as  it  touched  his  soul  and  conscience,  that  some 
private  place  might  be  accorded  for  the  exercise  of  his  own 
religion  in  secret.  Walsingham  replied,  by  recommending 
him  to  dispose  himself  to  a  devout  attendance  on  the 
church  service.  On  which  he  rejoined,  "  that  he  knew  not 
how  God  hereafter  would  dispose  his  heart,  therefore  for 
the  present  he  requested  her  majesty  to  weigh,  in  her 
own  mind,  what  it  was  to  do  anything  with  scruple  or 
remorse  of  conscience,  and  so  requested  Walsingham  to 
present  his  most  affectionate  and  numble  commendations 
to  her,  and  to  assure  her  that  she  only  had  authority  to 
command  him."  ^  A  very  dutiful  declaration,  if  it  had  been 
sincere. 

Elizabeth  had,  about  the  same  time,  the  offer  of  the 
young  hero  and  hope  of  the  protestant  cause  in  France, 
Henri  of  Navarre ;  but  she  gave  little  encouragement  to 
his  suit  Her  pride  was  more  flattered  by  the  addresses  of 
the  princes  of  the  royal  house  of  Valois  or  Austria.  She 
coquetted  with  all  in  turn,  both  amorously  and  politically. 

Whenever  Elizabeth  perceived  that  the  negotiation 
flagged,  she  said,  *^  that  her  inclination  for  matrimony  had 
decreased,  and  she  had  in  fact  never  suffered  such  great 
constraint  since  her  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  during 
her  sister's  reign,  as  she  had  done  in  making  up  her  mind 
to  marry."  *     She  also  caused  reports  to  be  circulated,  that 

I   Complete  Ambassador,  p.  102. 
'  Deplches  de  Fenelon,  vol.  iv. 
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she  was  going  to  send  sir  Henry  Sidney  and  sir  James 
Croft  into  Spain,  on  a  secret  mission,  touchii^  the  rival 
candidate  for  ner  hand,  prince  Rodolph.  Then  the  inde- 
fittigable  monsieur  de  la  Mothe,  alarmed  at  the  possibility 
of  such  an  alliance,  redoubled  his  flatteries  and  persuasions 
in  behalf  of  his  recreant  client,  Anjou,  whom  neither 
gallantry,  ambition,  nor  maternal  authority  could  induce  to 
come  to  England  and  plead  his  own  cause. 

All,  however,  that  could  be  eflected  in  the  way  of  deputy 
courtship,  was  done  by  our  silveivtongued  diplomatist,  nx>m 
day  to  day,  and  still  the  treaty  advanced  no  further,  though 
L<eicester  affected  to  be  anxious  for  its  completion,  and  her 
majesty  appeared  to  be  well  disposed  towards  it.  One  even* 
ing,  in  June,  she  sent  for  La  Mothe  Fenelon  to  go  with  her 
into  her  park  at  Westminster,  to  witness  a  salvo  of  artillery, 
and  a  review  of  some  arquebusiers,  that  the  earl  of  Oxford 
had  led  there,  when  she  was  pleased  to  say,  ^'  that  she 
should  not  fail  to  provide  in  good  time  such  pleasures  for 
monsieur ;  but  that  she  was  astonished  at  the  tardy  pro- 
ceedings of  his  ambassador  in  coming  to  some  conclusion*'' 

In  his  despatch  of  the  9th  of  July,  monsieur  de  la 
Mothe  informs  the  oueen-mother  of  France,  *^  that  he  has 
many  times  inquired  of  the  lords  and  ladies  about  the 
queen,  how  her  majesty  stood  affected  to  the  marriage, 
and  that  one  of  her  ladies  had  told  him,  that  one  day  when 
she  was  alone  with  the  queen,  her  majesty  had  of  her  own 
accord  commenced  talking  of  monsieur,  and  had  said,  ^  that 
up  to  the  present  hour,  she  was  resolved  on  the  match,  and 
that  she  hoped  much  from  the  virtue,  valour,  praiseworthy 
qualities,  and  good  graces  that  were  in  him ;  that  he  was 
reputed,  wise,  brave,  and  generous,  and  very  amiable,  like 
all  the  members  of  die  royal  house  of  France ;  that  he  was 
handsome,  but  not  vain ;  and  she  trusted  that  he  would 
deport  himself  so  pleasantly  to  her  subjects,  that  all  would 
be  agreeable  between  him  and  them,  and  that  they  two 
woim  live  very  happily  together,  althouch  some  of  her 
nobles,  who  were  m  the  interests  of  others,  would  do 
all  they  could  to  traverse  it  For  herself,  she  confessed, 
that  she  had  been,  and  still  was  struggling  with  j^^^Y 
doubts ;  for  as  he  was  younger  than  herseli^  she  feared  that 
he  would  soon  despise  her,  especially  if  she  should  have  no 
children,  but  that  she  hoped  God,  in  his  grace,  would  give 
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her  some ;  aod,  at  all  eTents,  she  would  place  all  her  affiec- 
iMXi  on  the  pTkice»  aod  love  and  bcHioar  him  as  her  lisd 
and  hasband.'"  The  lady  to  whom  these  obBervalions  w&e 
made,  endeavoured  to  encourage  her  royal  misdresB  ia  hea: 
present  disposition. 

The  next  day,  however,  some  of  the  other  ladies  sdrove 
to  infuse  scruptes  into  the  mind  of  the  que^a,  by  speakii^ 
of  the  dangers  that  were  involved  in  this  marriage,  and 
prognosticating  that  she  would  have  cause  to  repeat  it ; 
on  which  her  majesty  said,  ''that  in  truth  she  feared  the 
young  prince  would  despise  her,  and  that  she  neither  found 
herself  in  health  nor  inclination  for  a  hud)and,  uid  that 
she  wished  to  delay  the  treaty  till  ^e  found  hs&aseif  more 
disposed  to  it."  This  being  repeated  to  the  Frendi  am- 
bw^dor  the  same  evening,  he  hastened  to  repoiesent  to  her 
two  male  confidants,  ''  that  it  would  by  no  means  be  advia- 
aUe  for  her  majesty  to  trifle  with  the  duke  of  Anjou,  now 
matteis  weare  so  £ur  advanced,  for  he  was  not  to  be  ccm^ 
sidered  like  the  king  of  Sweden,  the  duke  of  Hidsteio,  or 
the  archduke,  who  were  all  poor  princes,  too  &r  off  to 
do  her  any  harm ;  but  monsieur  was  the  best  loved  brother 
of  a  very  powerfol  king,  and  that  he  was  himself  a  doke 
and  miutary  leader  of  a  very  warlike  nation ;  and  so  near 
a  nogfabour,  that  in  ten  hours  he  could  invade  her  lefdm ; 
and  that  she  might  be  assured  he  would  not  iHrook  such 
treatment  as  she  had  shewn  to  the  other  priiMses." 

The  next  night,  the  queen,  whQe  she  was  undressing  to 
go  to  bed,  q>rained  her  right  side  so  severely  that  she  was 
mudi  alarmed,  and  in  great  pain  wit^  violent  spasms,  for 
more  than  two  hours,  which  caused  a  pause  in  the  negotift- 
dons ;  after  which,  a  privy  council  was  heki  at  die  house  of 
the  eari  of  Leicester,  to  deliberate  on  the  old  stumbling- 
blodk,  the  demands  made  by  the  duke  of  Anjou  for  the 
unrestrained  exercise  of  his  religion.  As  usual  much  was 
aaid,  and  little  done.  The  queen  could  not  gfant  enough 
to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  a  catholic;  and  she  had  conceded 
too  muoi  to  please  the  prc^stant  portion  of  her  subjects. 
Meantime,  having  received  a  portrait  of  her  princely 
suitor,  she  sent  for  the  French  ambassador,  to  discuss  it 
with  him.  She  said,  ^^  although  it  was  done  in  crayons,  and 
his  complexion  had  been  chafed  and  injured  with  the  chalks, 
enough  of  the  lineaments  remained  to  indicate  great  beauty. 
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and  marks  of  dignity  and  jxudenoe,  and  Ae  could  easily  see 
the  mazmet  of  a  perfect  mazL^  Then  sbe  adverted  to  the 
disparity  of  i^  between  herself  and  the  prince,  and  said, 
^  that,  considering  her  time  of  life,  she  should  be  ashamed  to 
be  conducted  to  church,  to  be  nuuried  to  any  one  looking  as 
young  as  the  earl  of  Oxford,"  who  was  the  same  age  as  hes* 
brid^room  elect;  ^ but  that  mcHisieur  had  such  a  modest 
and  dignified  mien,  with  so  great  an  appeanmce  of  gravity 
and  wisdom,  that  no  one  could  say  but  he  looked  seven 
years  older  than  he  was,  and  she  oiuy  wished  that  it  really 
were  so,  not  because  those  years  would  have  given  him  the 
crown  of  France,  which  in  right  of  primogeniture  pertained 
to  his  brother,  (for  would  to  Gtxi  that  she  might  never 
desire  anything  more,)  it  being  well  known  what  pain  she 
liad  been  in  about  his  majesty's  wound,  and  her  fear  lest  it 
should  have  ended  in  making  monsieur  so  great,  that  he 
would  not  have  required  the  ^andeur,  she  had  it  in  her 
power  to  bestow  upon  him ;  ner  only  reason  for  wishing 
tiim  to  be  older  was,  that  he  might  not  find  such  a  great  dis- 
parity between  them,  for  she  confessed  to*have  seen  thirty- 
nveyears,  although  neither  her  countenance  nor  her  dia^si* 
tion  indicated  that  she  was  so  old."^ 

As  Elizabeth  was  bom  in  1533,  she  was  three  years 
older  than  she  told  the  ambassador;  but  so  fiu:  firom 
correcting  her  small  miscalculation  on  the  delicate  point, 
he  courteously  replied,  "  that  God  had  so  well  preserved 
her  majesty,  mat  time  had  diminished  none  of  her  charms 
and  perfections,  and  that  monsieur  looked  older  than  her 
by  years;  that  the  prince  had  shewn  an  unchangeable 
desire  for  their  union,  and  he  (monsieur  de  la  Mothe) 
doubted  not,  that  she  would  find  in  his  said  lord,  every- 
thing that  she  could  wish,  for  her  honour,  grandeur,  the 
security,  and  the  repose  of  her  realm,  with  the  most  per- 
fect happiness  for  herself"  All  this  her  majesty  received 
with  great  satis&ction ;  and  everything  appeared  to  pro- 
gress favourably  towards  the  completion  of  the  matrimonial 
treaty. 

Elizabeth  sent  her  portrait  to  Anjou,  and  ultimately 
declared  her  fiill  determination  to  espouse  him,  and  to 
srant  him  the  fi-ee  exercise  of  his  reUgion  in  private ;  when 
lo  I  the  unfortunate  youth,  who  had  relied  on  her  caprice 

'  Depeches  de  la  Mothe  FeneloD,  yol.  It.  pp*  186,  187. 
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and  insincerity,  had  no  other  way  of  escape,  but  declaring  he 
would  not  go  to  England,  unless  he  coula  be  allowed  the  full 
and  public  profession  of  the  catholic  religion ;  on  which  his 
^isappointea  mother-queen  penned  the  following  letter/ 
in  which  her  hypocrisy  is  fully  displayed;  for  if  she  had 
believed  in  the  religion  for  which  she  committed  so  many 
crimes,  could  she  have  been  so  angry  because  her  son  refused 
to  compromise  it  ?  or  ought  she  to  have  vowed  vengeance 
on  his  adviser? 

**  Monsieur  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon, 

"  As  I  place  particular  confidence  in  you>  I  will  not  hide  from  vou  that  the 
humour  in  which  I  find  my  son  Anjou,  has  given  me  great  pain.  He  is 
utterly  determined  not  to  go  over  to  £ngland,  without  having  a  public  assu- 
rance for  the  open  exercise  of  his  religion ;  and  neither  the  king,  nor  I,  can  pre- 
vail on  him  to  rely  on  the  word  of  the  queen  of  England.  We  suspect,  rery 
strongly,  that  Villequier,  Lignerolles,  or  Sauret — possibly  all  three  together — 
are  the  originators  of  these  fantasies.  If  we  could  have  tuavrance  that  such 
were  the  case,  I  can  atgure  you,  that  they  should  repent  of  it.' 

"  For  all  this,  I  would  not  that  we  reveal  it,  since  it  is  possible,  we  may 
work  something  on  his  mind,  or  on  that  of  the  queen,  (Elizabeth.) 

**  If,  unfortunately,  matters  do  not  accord  for  my  son  (Anjou)  as  I  could 
wish,  I  am  resolved  tb  try  all  efforts  to  succeed  with  my  son  Alen^on,  who 
would  not  be  so  difficult.  Meantime,  as  we  propose  to  make  a  league  with 
this  queen  to  attach  her  the  more  to  us,  and  distance  the  son  of  the  emperor 
and  others,  let  no  hint  of  this  appear ;  but  bum  this  present,  after  having  read 
it,  and  believe  nothing  that  may  be  told  you,  and  nothing  that  is  written  to 
you,  save  that  which  bears  the  king's  signature,  or  mine  ;*  and  this  you  are 
told  not  without  reason,  for  tliose  who  desire  not  that  things  should  be  as  they 
are  (thanks  be  to  God),  so  well  advanced  and  disposed  to  be  successful,  haye 
artifices  enough  to  write  and  publish  which  they  think  may  hinder  the  good 
work.     Praymg  to  God  for  you,  &c.  &c. 

'*  At  Fontainebleau,  this  Thursday,  xxv.  day  of  July,  1571. 

'•  Catehine." 

On  the  31st  of  July,  monsieur  de  la  Mothe  informs 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  "  that  queen  Elizabeth,  on  the  pre- 
vious Tuesday,  filled  one  of  ner  own  little  work-baskets, 
which  always  stood  in  her  cabinet,  with  beautiful  aj>ricot3 ; 
and  desired  the  earl  of  Leicester  to  send  it  to  him,  with  her 
commendations,  that  he  might  see  that  England  was  a  country 
good  enough  to  produce  fair  fruits."     £eicester  employed 

*  Despatches  of  la  Mothe  Penelon,  vol.  vii.  p.  234,  written  entirely  in  the 
queen's  hand,  (Catherine  de  Medicis.) 

'  Catherine  de  Medicis  plays  on  the  words  asturance  and  assure  exactly  thus 
in  the  original  French  u^ 

Si  nout  pouvont,  en  avoir,  avlcune  euseurance,  je  voum  cuseure  qu*il*  8*en  re- 
pentiront, 

'  It  might  be  thought  this  caution  was  superfluous  to  an  ambassador^  espe- 
cially to  so  careful  a  man  as  La  Mothe* 
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his  secretary  to  deliver  her  majesty's  present  and  message 
to  the  ambassador^  and  to  inquire,  if  he  had  had  any  news 
from  France,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  queen,  wnom  he 
iassured  him  ^^  he  had  never  seen  in  better  health  or  spirits 
than  at  present;  and  that  she  would  not  go  out  in  her  coach 
any  more  to  the  chase,  but  on  a  fine  large  horse."^ 

"  I  replied,"  continues  our  diplomat,  "  that  I  thanked  the 
earl  very  much,  for  the  continuation  of  his  good-will  towards 
me ;  and  that  I  entreated  him  to  kiss  her  majesty's  hands, 
very  humbly  in  my  name,  and  to  assist  me  in  thanking 
her  properly  for  her  greeting,  and  beautiful  present,"  and 
added,  '  that  these  fine  apricots  shewed  very  well  that  she 
had  fair  and  good  plants  m  her  realm,  where  I  wished  the 
grafts  from  France  might  in  time  produce  fiiiits  even  more 
perfect*' "  This  last  compliment  was  intended  as  an  allusion 
to  the  marriage,  which  was  then  in  negotiation  between  the 
queen  and  the  duke  of  Anjou.  Some  delay  had  occurrea 
in  the  arrival  of  communications  from  France,  at  which  it 
should  seem  her  majesty  was  impatient ;  for,  on  the  5th  of 
August,  she  sent  a  gentleman  to  the  ambassador,  with  the 
present  of  a  fine  stag,  which  she  had  shot  with  her  own 
hand,  with  an  arblast,  or  cross-bow,  and  inquired  again  ^^  if 
he  had  any  news  firom  France  ?" 

"  The  earl  of  Leicester,"  writes  monsieur  de  la  Motbe, 
'^  has  sent  to  me,  ^  that  the  queen,  his  mistress,  having  seen 
this  great  stag,  as  she  was  hunting  at  Oatlands,  and 
wishing  to  kill  it,  that  she  might  send  me  the  venison  of 
her  forests,  as  well  as  the  firuits  of  her  gardens,  that  I  might 
be  the  better  able  to  judge  of  the  goodness  of  her  land,, 
called  hastily  for  an  arblast,  and  with  one  blow  firom  the 
bolt,  she  had  herself  broken  its  leg,  and  brought  it  down ; 
and  her  old  lord  chamberlain  had  finished  killing  it'  I 
was  at  the  time  assured,  that  the  said  lady  persevered  in  her 
good  intentions  towards  monsieur;  and  onen  talked  of  the 
agreeable  pleasures  and  exercises  they  should  take  together^ 
in  hunting  and  visiting  the  beautifiil  places  in  her  kingdom ; 
but  that  she  considers,  that  your  majesties  are  very  tardy  in 
your  replies,  and  thinks  it  strange  that  she  has  not  yet  nad 
the  portrait  of  monsieur  in  lai|e,  and  in  colours.";  l^at 
whicn  had  been  sent  about  a  month  before,  was  evidently 
only  a  sketch  in  black  chalks.     Two  portraits  firom  the 

*  I>epeobes  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon,  vol*  iy»  p.  200. 
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skilfiil  hand  of  Janet  were  afterwards  sent— one  to  shew 
the  face,  the  other  the  fiffiure  of  the  prince ;  but  the  ori^ 
ginal,  though  Elizabeth  had  so  frequently  intimated  how 
agreeable  a  visit  from  him  would  be,  remained  obstinately 
on  the  other  side  the  water,  whence  reports  were  perpetuaUy 
transmitted  by  Walsingham,  sometimes  of  his  projected 
marriage  with  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  at  others  widi  her 
▼enerable  rival  the  princess  of  Port^aL 

The  detection  of  the  share  the  rr»ich  ambassador  had 
taken  in  the  Norfolk  plot,  had  the  effect  of  suspending  the 
neffotiaticms,  for  the  alliance  between  Elizabeth  ana  the 
duke  of  Amou,  and  though  Burieiffh,  in  one  of  his  oracnlar 
letters  to  Walsingham,  at  this  crisis,  writes: — *^  Truly,  the 
more  matters  are  discovered,  the  more  necessary  it  is  seen 
that  her  majesty  should  marry" — ^aU  attempts  to  agitate  the 
matter  proved  abortive*  The  reluctance  of  the  {»x>posed 
bridegroom  wa£^  in  &ct,  insurmountable^  though  the  &rce 
was  carried  on  a  few  weeks  kmffer. 

When  Anjou  told  his  ribald  companion,  the  mareschal 
Tavannes,  '^that  the  earl  of  Leicester  had  endeavoured  to 
forward  his  marriage  with  the  queen  of  England,"  the  other 
profanely  rejoined,  *^  My  lord  Kobert  would  marry  you  to 
Ids  friend ;  make  him  marry  Chateauneuf,  who  is  yours." ' 
Leicester  having  importuned  for  a  French  lady  of  rank  as  a 
bride. 

Elizabeth  honoured  her  kinsman,  lord  Hunsdon,  with  a 
visit  in  September,  1571,  at  his  mansion,  Hunsdon  House. 
A  curious  contemporary  painting,  in  the  possession  of  the 
eari  of  Oxford,  is  supposed  to  commemorate  this  event,  and 
the  manner  of  the  royal  approach.  The  queen  is  seated  in 
a  canopied  chair  of  state,  carried  by  six  gentlemen,  [Hieceded 
by  knights  of  the  garter,  and  followed  by  a  procession  of 
the  most  distinmi^ed  ladies  of  the  household — ^they  are 
all  portraits.  Henry  lord  Hunsdcm  carries  the  sword  of 
state  before  her  majesty.  Among  the  knights  of  the  garter, 
Leicester  walks  nearest  to  the  queen ;  then  my  lord-treasurer, 
Burleigh,  with  his  white  staff,  and  Charles  Howard  the  ad^ 
miral,  afterwards  earl  of  Nottingham ;  followed  by  Sussex, 
Russell,  and  Clinton,  each  adorned  with  aprofile  portrait  of 
her  majesty,  pendant  from  a  ribbon,  llie  ladies  are  all 
richly  jewelted,  and  Elizabeth  herself,  according  to  custom, 

^  The  countess  Chateauneuf  was  the  mistress  of  the  duke  of  Anjou. 
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outdoes  the  queen  of  diamonds  in  her  bravery.     She  is  re- 
presented of  a  comely  and  majestic  presence. 

The  picture  is  conjectiired  to  nave  been  painted  by 
Mark  Gerrard,  Elizabeth's  court  painter,  and  it  has  been 
splendidly  engraved  by  Yertue,  among  his  historic  prints ; 
a  posthumous  portrait  of  Mary  Boleyn,  lord  Hunsdon's 
mother,  and  aunt  to  the  queen,  appears  in  the  back-ground, 
in  a  grave  dark  dress;  lady  Hunsdon  is  in  white,  and  nearest 
tp  the  queen.  Lady  KnoUys^  his  sister,  and  the  young 
Catherine  Carey,  his  daughter,  who  afterwards  married  her 
cousin,  Charles  Howard,  the  lord  admiral,  are  also  among 
the  dramatis  personae  of  this  remarkable  picture. 

We  find,  by  Stowe,  that  the  queen  was  carried  to  St. 
Paul's,  occasionally,  £^er  this  fashion,  which  reminds  us  of 
the  procession  of  a  pagan  goddess  surrounded  by  her  priests 
and  worshippers,  or  the  ovation  of  a  Roman  conqueror, 
rather  than  the  transit  of  a  Christian  queen  in  civilized 
times.  The  semi*>barbarous  display  of  pomp  and  homage 
suited  the  theatrical  taste  of  Elizabeth,  who  inherited  the 
pride  and  vanity  of  both  her  parents,  and  imderstood  little 
of  the  delicacy  and  reserve  of  an  English  gentlewoman, 
which,  even  in  the  days  of  AliSred,  deterred  royal  females 
j&om  exhibiting  themselves  to  the  vulgar  in  a  manner  un- 
befitting the  modesty  of  their  sex. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

Elizabetli  discoTers  Norfolk's  implication  in  Ridolfi's  plot — Scene  vith  the 
French  ambassador — Her  anger — Her  ohserration  touching  her  wedding — 
Anjou  breaks  his  fidth  with  her — His  younger  brother  offered  to  her  in  his 
place — Elizabeth's  rexation — Her  rejoinder  to  the  Spanish  ambassador— 
Her  reluctance  to  Norfolk's  execution — Signs  his  death-warrant — Rerokes 
it — Her  angry  letter  to  the  queen  of  Scots — Dangerous  illness  of  Elizabeth 
—Her  marriage  treaty  with  Alen^on — Her  Maundy— Alen9on's  portrait 
sent  to  her — Execution  of  Norfolk^-Parliament  urges  her  to  execute  the 

queen  of  Scots — Elizabeth's  noble  reply — Signs  a  treaty  with  France 

Elizabeth's  fetes,  &c.,  and  Sunday  amusements — ^Dissimulation — Flattered 
by  La  Mothe  Fenelon — Alenyon's  letter — Elizabeth  objects  to  his  youth, 
ugliness,  &c. — Deliberates  on  curing  his  defects — Elizabeth's  praise  of 
Catherine  de  Medicis — Entry  into  Warwick — Receives  the  French  am- 
bassadors there — Their  flattery,  and  marriage  discussions — Warwick  fired 
by  the  fireworks  at  a  festival  in  Elizabeth's  honour — Her  reception  of  the 
French  ambassador  after  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew — Her  project 
for  betraying  the  queen  of  Scots — Her  parsimony— She  continues  seci^y 
her  marriage  treaty  with  Alenyon — She  has  the  small  pox — Her  recovery 
— ^Facetious  observations — Accepts  the  office  of  sponsor  to  Charles  IX.'s 
infant — Scene  in  the  privy-council — Love  letter  from  Alen9on  to  Eliaea- 
beth— Asks  pemussion  to  visit  her — She  demurs — Court  gossip — Favours 
the  earl  of  Oxford — Interferes  in  his  quarrel  with  sir  Philip  Sidney — Her 
progress  in  Kent,  &c. — Her  visit  to  Canterbury — Feasted  by  the  arch* 
bishop  of  Canterbury— Treats  with  the  French  envoy— Dinner  at  St. 
Austin's  Hall — Her  visit  to  Sandwich — ^Entertained  by  mayor's  wife,  &c* 
— Surveys  the  dock-yards  at  Chatham* 

While  Elizabeth  was  deluding  herself  into  something  like 
an  imaginary  passion  for  the  youthful  heir-presumptive  of 
France,  her  kinsman,  the  duke  of  Norfok,  had  resumed  his 
interdicted  correspondence  with  the  captive  queen  of  Scots^ 
and  the  luckless  lovers  had  suffered  themselves  to  be  en- 
tangled by  the  intriguing  Florentine  banker,  Ridolfi,  in  the 
meSies  oi  a  political  plot,  of  the  full  tendency  of  which  they 
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appear  not  to  have  been  aware.'  Its  ostensible  object  was 
the  liberation  of  Mary,  her  marriage  with  Norfolk,  and  her 
restoration  to  her  rightful  throne.  As  this  could  not  be 
effected  without  foreign  aid,  Mary  and  Norfolk  empowered 
Kidolfi  to  apply  to  the  duke  of  Alva. 

Alva  by  no  means  approved  of  his  client,  whom  he  re- 
garded as  a  chattering  visionary,  half  madman,  half  knave^ 
but  as  it  was  the  pohcy  of  his  sovereign  to  cause  all  the 
annoyance  in  his  power  to  the  queen  of  England,  he  pro- 
mised to  assist  the  confederates  with  ten  thousand  men  in 
the  following  spring.  Letters  to  that  effect  were  found  on 
the  person  of  Baily,  the  queen  of  Scots'  coiuier  from  France, 
and  a  watchful  eye  was  kept  on  all  parties.  Meantime, 
Fenelon,  by  Mary's  desire,  furnished  two  thousand  crowns 
in  gold  for  the  relief  of  her  faithful  friends  in  Scotland. 
These  the  duke  of  Norfolk  undertook  to  forward,  and  his 
servant,  Higford,  gave  the  bag  to  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Brown,  telhng  him  it  was  silver  for  the  duke's  private  use, 
and  bidding  him  deliver  it  to  Banister,  his  lord's  steward. 
Brown,  juoging  by  the  weight  of  the  bag  that  it  contained 
gold,  carried  it  to  the  council.  It  was  opened,  and  letters 
in  cipher  discovered,  which  betrayed  the  whole  business. 
Norfolk  was  arrested,  and  the  letters  from  the  queen  of 
Scots,  which  Higford  had  been  ordered  to  bum,  but  had 
treacherously  preserved,  were  found  under  the  mats  of  his 
chamber  door,  and  the  key  of  the  cipher  in  which  they 
were  written  under  the  tiles  of  the  house.* 

There  is  something  peculiarly  revolting  in  the  fact,  that 
Elizabeth  should  have  been  so  callous  to  all  the  tender 
sympathies  of  the  female  character,  as  to  enjoin  the  appli- 
cation of  torture  to  extort  a  confession,  against  their  unfor- 
tunate lord,  from  Barker  and  Banister,  two  of  the  duke  of 
Norfolk's  servants.     She  says : — 

.  "  If  they  shall  not  seem  to  you  to  confess  plainly  their  knowledge,  then  we 
warrant  you  to  cause  them  both,  or  either  of  them,  to  be  brought  to  the  rack  ; 
and  first  to  move  them  with  fear  thereof,  to  deal  plainly  in  their  answers ;  and 

^  The  details  of  this  foolish  business  may  be  seen  in  Camden,  Lingard,  and 
other  historians  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  The  intelligent  research  of  my  lamented 
friend,  the  late  Mr.  Howard  of  Corby,  among  the  records  of  Siman9as,  has 
brought  to  light  many  curious  particulars  connected  with  the  intrigues  of 
Ridolfi,  which  are  printed  in  the  last  supplementary  appendix  of  the  Howard 
Memorials,  for  private  circulation. 

*  Camden.     Despatches  of  Fenelon.    Lingard. 
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if  that  shall  not  more  tfaem*  tben  you  sball  cause  them  to  he  put  to  therack, 
and  to  find  the  taste  thereof ^  until  they  sball  deal  more  plainly^  or  until  you 
shall  think  meet.*'' 

Two  days  subsequent  to  the  date  of  this  warrant,  sir 
Thomas  Smith  writes  thus  to  lord  Burleigh  respecting 
Barker's,  Banister's^  and  the  other  examinations: — 

**  I  suppose  we  hare  gotten  so  much  as  at  this  time  k  likely  to  be  had,  yet 
to-morrow  do  we  intend  to  bring  a  couple  of  them  to  the  rack,  not  in  any 
hope  to  get  anything  worthy  that  pain  and  fear,  but  because  it  is  so  earnestly 
commanded  to  us."' 

Melancholy  comment  on  the  royal  order  I 

When  the  confessions  of  Higford,  and  others  of  his  ser- 
vants, were  read  to  the  unfortunate  nobleman,  he  exclaimed, 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  "  I  am  betrayed  and  undone 
by  mine  own  people,  for  not  knowing  how  to  distrust,  which 
is  the  only  sinew  of  wisdom  !'*' 

Bidolfi  deposed  before  the  council,  ^*  that  the  catholics 
were  resolved  to  seize  the  queen's  person,  or  to  assassinate 
her,  during  one  of  her  progresses  in  the  country,  and  that 
the  marquis  Vitelli  had  offered  to  strike  the  blow."  The 
pope,  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  bishop  of  Ross,  were  all 
stated  to  be  cognizant  of  these  intentions,  but  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  passionately  denied  having  the  slightest  evil  inten- 
tion against  his  royal  mistress ;  he  acknowledged  that  he 
had  been  undutiful  in  disobeying  her  commands,  but  that 
he  would  have  died  a  thousand  deaths  rather  than  have 
suffered  her  to  be  harmed."* 

The  queen  was  greatly  irritated,  especially  against  the 
bishop  of  Ross,  whom  she  had  at  one  time  determined  to 

^  lietter  of  warrant,  addressed  to  sir  Thomas  Smith  and  Dr«  Wilson,  MS. 
Cotton.  Calig.  c.  1 1 1 ,  fol.  229. 

*  Murdin*s  State  Papers.  The  case  of  Barker  and  Banister  was  not,  we 
lament  to  add,  a  solitary  instance  of  the  use  of  torture  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth. The  history  of  the  Tower  of  London  teems  with  records  of  the  cruelties 
that  were,  in  the  years  1580-1 ,  inflicted  upon  the  recusants,  and  other  state 
prisoners,  with  whom  the  jealous  policy  of  her  ministers  had  peopled  its  gloomy 
cells.  Some  persons  were  confined  in  a  dungeon  twenty  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  earth ;  others  in  "  litel  ease,**  where  they  had  neither  room  to  stand 
upright,  nor  to  lay  down  at  full  length.  Some  were  put  to  the  rack,  or  placed  in 
Skivington's  irons,  vulgarly  called  the  ''  scavenger's  daughter,"  {scavtngm 
filiam,)  an  iron  instrument,  by  which  head^feet,  and  hands  were  bound  together. 
Many  were  chained  and  fettered,  while  others,  still  more  unfortunate  had 
their  hands  forced  into  iron  gloves,  which  were  much  too  small,  or  were  sub- 
jected to  the  horrid  torture  of  the  boot.  (Bayley's  History  of  the  Tower  of 
IfOndon.) 

'  Camden,  « Ibid. 
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put  to  death.    While  her  indignation  was  at  its  height^  the 

French  ambassador  came  to  intercede  for  the  bishop,  and 

presented  a  letter  in  his  behalf  from  Charles  IX.,  which  he 

prayed  her  majesty  to  take  in  good  part.     The  queen  read 

the  letter,  and  replied,  angrily,  ^^  that  she  could  not  take  it 

in  good  part  that  the  king  of  France  should  have  written  to 

her  in  that  fashion,  for  the  bishop  had  been  plotting  against 

her,  to  introduce  foreigners  as  invaders  of  her  realm,  who 

were  to  be  joined,  she  found,  by  some  of  her  own  subjects, 

and  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  to  declare  her  illegitimate, 

and  to  place  the  queen  of  Scots  on  her  throne ;  for  which, 

as  he  had  violated  the  character  of  an  ambassador,  she  had 

imprisoned  him."    She  said,  "  she  wished  to  know  to  whom 

the  bishop  of  Ross  had  written  two  letters,  marked  40  and  30, 

since  the  Spanish  ambassador  and  the  queen  of  Scots  had 

affirmed  that  it  was  not  to  them  ;"^  and  significantly  observed, 

**  that  the  king  of  France,  who  had  been  implicated  in  the 

confederacy  against  her,  wished,  she  supposed,  to  exemplify 

the  truth  of  this  saying  of  Machiavelli — 

**  *  The  friendsmp  of  princes  does  not  go  beyond  their 
convenience.'"* 

Charles  might  have  retorted,  that  all  the  domestic  troubles 
by  which  his  realm  was  convulsed,  had  been,  in  like  man- 
ner, fomented  by  Elizabeth.  He  had  been  especially  in- 
censed at  the  protection  afforded  by  her  to  the  count  Mont- 
gomeri,  by  wnose  erring  lance  his  royal  father  had  been 
slain  at  the  bridal  tournament  twelve  ^ears  before,  and  who 
had  since  distinguished  himself  as  one  of  the  Huguenot 
leaders.  After  the  defeat  of  his  party  at  Moncortour, 
Montgomeri  had  taken  refuge  in  England.  Charles  de- 
manded, by  his  ambassador,  that  he  should  be  given 
up.  **  Tell  your  master,"  said  Elizabeth,  **  that  I  shall 
answer  him  in  this  case,  as  his  father  once  did  my  sister, 
•when  some  of  her  traitors  having  fled  to  France,  she 
demanded  that  justice  might  be  done  on  them,  to  which 
he  replied,  *  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  be  the  queen  of 
England's  hangman;'  and  such  is  my  answer  touching 
Montgomeri."' 

As  neither  Charles  nor  Elizabeth  were  prepared  for  open 
hostility,  they  contented  themselves  with  domg  each  other 

^  La  Mothe  Fenelon.        '  Ibid.,  vol.  i?.  p.  145. 

'  Ibid.,  vol.  iii. 
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all  the  ill  turns  they  could,  under  the  name  of  friendship, 
exchanging  meanwhile  all  the  compliments  and  affee^ 
tionate  professions  that  the  deceitful  tempers  of  either 
could  devise.  On  the  11th  of  November,  the  French  am- 
bassador gave  a  banquet  at  his  own  house  to  Leicester, 
Burleigh,  the  admiral,  and  the  other  members  of  Elizabeth's 
cabinet;  on  which  occasion,  Leicester  enlarged  on  the  affec- 
tion borne  by  his  royal  mistress  to  the  king  of  France,  and 
assured  La  Mothe,  ^' that  nothing  could  disunite  them,  unless 
it  were  interference  with  her  majesty  in  the  affairs  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  at  the  same  time  openly  avowed,  that  it  was  not 
her  intention  ever  to  liberate  the  Scottish  queen." 

The  court  of  Elizabeth  was  enlivened  by  four  wed- 
dings, December  22  ;  that  of  the  sister  of  the  earl  of 
Huntingdon  with  the  son  of  the  earl  of  Worcester,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  lord  chamberlain  with  lord  Dudley, 
the  daughter  of  Burleigh  with  the  earl  of  Oxford,  and  the 
lord  Paget  with  a  rich  young  widow.  Elizabeth  honoured 
the  nuptials  of  the  daughter  of  her  premier,  with  the  rejHre- 
sentative  of  the  ancient  line  of  de  V  ere,  with  her  presence, 
and,  becoming  a  litde  merry  at  the  wedding  feast,  she  was 
pleased  to  observe  to  the  French  ambassador,  ^^  that  so 
many  marriages  at  one  time  seemed  to  her  a  presage  ^ 
that  her  own  would  soon  take  place." 

Monsieur  de  la  Mothe,  though  well  aware  of  the  state 
of  the  handsome  and  reckless  Henry  of  Anjou's  feelings 
towards  his  royal  Jk^ncee^  made  a  complimentary  reply  to 
this  intimation,  and  took  care  to  charge  the  blame  of  the 
tardy  progress  of  the  treaty  on  her  majesty's  confidential 
advisers. 

It  was  a  singular  coincidence,  that  the  month  of  January, 
1572,  was  fraught  vnth  the  condemnation  of  Mary  Stuart's 
affianced  lover,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the  rupture  of  the 
matrimonial  treaty  between  the  duke  of  Anjou  and  queen 
Elizabeth.  Matters  had  indeed  come  to  such  a  pass,  that 
Elizabeth  perceived,  that  if  she  would  avoid  the  morti- 
fication of  being  refused  by  that  prince,  she  must  refuse 
him,  on  the  grounds  of  religious  scruples.  She  ex- 
pressed her  regrets  "at  the  necessity  that  compelled  her  to 
decline  the  alliance,  and  hoped,  that  neither  the  king  of 
France  nor  monsieur  would  consider  her  fickle;  but,  till 

>  Depecbes  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon,  vol.  iv. 
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the  last  communication  she  received  from  them,  she  had 
flattered  herself  that  the  disputed  points  might  have  been 
arranged."  \ 

The  plenipotentiaries  of  France,  v^ho  had  long  been 
aware  of  the  impossibility  of  inducing  their  wilAi]  prince 
to  fulfil  the  engagements  vtrhich  had  been  promised  and 
vowed  in  his  name,  felt  themselves  relieved  from  an  em- 
barrassing dilemma  by  the  declaration  of  Elizabeth ;  and 
the  very  same  day  proposed,  as  a  candidate  for  her  majesty's 
hand,  tne  duke  ol  Alen9on,  the  younger  brother  of  Henry 
of  Anjou,  who  was  disposed  to  be  more  complying  on  the 
subject  of  religion  than  the  said  Henry.  The  first  hint 
touching  this  absurd  alliance,  was  given  to  Burleigh  and 
Leicester,  and  not,  on  the  whole,  unfavourably  received, 
though  one  of  them  exclaimed,  in  his  fib*st  surprise,  that 
f '  the  royal  pair  would  rather  remind  people  of  a  mother 
and  son,  than  of  a  husband  and  wife."  rarticular  inquiries 
were  then  made  as  to  the  prince's  age,  and  especially  what 
was  his  precise  height.  The  artful  Frenchman  had  no 
distinct  remembrance  on  these  points. 

Burleigh,  who  was  sick  of  an  intermittent  fever  and 
cold,  caught  at  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  the 

Joung  earl  of  Oxford,  wrote  to  Walsingham,  the  23rd  of 
anuary,  1571-2,  in  allusion  to  this  new  suitor  of  the  royal 
house  of  France.  **  In  the  matter  of  the  third  person, 
newly  offered,  his  age,  and  other  qualities  unknown, 
maketh  one  doubtfiil  how  to  use  speech  thereo£  The 
ambassador  hath  dealt,  as  he  saith,  secretly  with  me ;  and 
I  have  shewed  no  argument  from  one  hand  or  the  other, 
but  fear  occupieth  me  more  in  this  cause  of  her  marriage, 
whom  God  sufiered  to  lose  so  much  time,  than  for  my  next 
fit" 

When  the  premier  broke  the  matter  to  Elizabeth,  and 
told  her,  "  that  the  treaty  of  alliance  proposed  with  the  duke 
of  Alen9on  would  be  attended  with  the  same  political 
advantages  as  that  lately  negotiated  for  Anjou."  Her 
majesty  replied,  quickly,  "  that,  however  suitable  it  might 
be  in  other  respects,  there  was  too  great  a  disproportion  in 
age,  as  well  as  stature,  between  them ;"  and  asked,  "  how 
tail  the  duke  of  Alencon  was?" 

"  About  your  majesty's  own  height,"  was  the  reply. 

'  Depecbes  de  La  Motbe  FeneloD,  toI.  iv.  p.  954. 
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Elizabeth  was  not  to  be  put  off  with  generalities  on  such 
important  points — ^she  insisted  on  date  and  measurement 
bemg  produced.  Burleigh  applied  to  the  ambassador  for 
these,  and  both  were  promised. 

Notwithstanding  the  semblance  of  indifference  assumed 
by  Elizabeth,  on  the  rupture  of  the  matrimonial  treaty  with 
Henry  of  Anjou,  it  was  a  bitter  mortification  to  her  in 
reality ;  for  Burleigh  writes,  in  confidence  to  Walsingham, 
^'  this  matter  of  monsieur  is  here  grievously  (in  secret)  taken, 
and  surely  it  was  not  here  well  used,  in  drawing  it  out  at 
length,  which  was  politically  done ;  so  hath  it  not  then 
been  friendly  ordered,  and  yet  I  do  not  so  shew  mine 
opinion  of  her  majesty's  stomaching  that  part,  where  the 
amity  is  so  needfuL"  ^  Thus  it  appears  that  the  suavity, 
with  which  the  ridiculous  proposal  of  the  youngest  brother 
of  France  was  received,  proceeded  at  first,  not  from  the 
coquetry  of  Elizabeth,  but  the  diplomacy  of  Burleigh,  who 
was  determined  not  to  allow  his  sovereign  to  take  an 
afiront  with  the  court  of  France.  Her  majesty  in  conse- 
quence smothered  her  resentment,  and  revengea  herself  by 
playing  on  the  maternal  ambition  of  the  queen-mother, 
and  tantalized  her  for  years  with  delusive  hopes  that  she 
might  be  induced  to  share  her  crown  with  the  ugly  un- 
toward imp,  Alen9on« 

Burleigh  appears  to  have  done  all  in  his  power  to 
induce  t£e  queen  to  entertain  the  propoaaL  He  even 
wrote  out  (some  saj,  made)  an  astrological  calculation  of 
her  majesty's  nativity,  by  which  it  seemed  "  that  the  stars 
decreed  that  she  was  to  marry  a  young  man,  a  stranger, 
who  had  never  been  married ;  that  she  would  have  by  him 
a  son,  healthy,  famous,  and  fortunate  in  his  mature  ace; 
that  she  would  highly  esteem  her  husband,  would  Eve 
with  him  many  years,  and  also  survive  him." '  The  fact 
was,  Burleigh  did  not  mean  the  queen  to  marry  at  all,  and 
judged  that  the  negotiations  with  Alen9on  would  amuse 
and  prevent  her  from  looking  out  for  another  husband,  till 
it  was  too  late  to  think  of  matrimony.  This  proved  to  be 
the  case. 

Early  in  this  year  arrived  a  deputy  from  Flanders,  with 
a  message  from  the  duke  of  Alva,  announcing  to  queen 

*  Complete  Ambassador,  Digges,  p.  166» 
'  Strype's  Appendu. 
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ISlizabeth  the  accouchement  of  the  qneen  of  Spain^  and 
informing  her,  ^^  that  the  king,  his  master^,  who  was  des- 
patching a  courier  to  the  emperor  at  the  same  time,  had 
not  had  leisure  to  write  to  her,  to  ask  her  congratulations 
<m  the  birth  of  the  son  which  God  had  given  him,  but  that 
he  had  charged  the  duke  of  Alva  to  do  so,  in  his  name,  by 
a  special  messengen" 

Elizabeth  replied  with  infinite  disdain,  ^^  that  she 
rejoioed  at  the  good  luck  of  the  kins  of  Spain,  but  not  at 
the  fashion  in  which  it  had  been  made  known  to  her;  for 
•as  a  courier  had  been  despatched  so  far  express  for  that 
purpose,  he  might  have  been  delayed  a  few  moments,  or 
even  an  hour,  to  write  the  same  thing  which  the  duke  of 
Alva  had  sent  to  her.''  ^ 

The  messenger  requested  leave,  through  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  to  remain  till  they  should  receive  some  com- 
iQunication  from  their  sovereign,  to  which  she  replied, 
^^  that  in  four  days  she  would  let  them  know  her  pleasure ;" 
but  before  that  time,  she  sent  her  orders  to  the  ambassador 
to  depart,  but  detained  his  maitre  d'hotel  as  a  prisoner,  on 
a  charge  of  having  conspired  against  lord  Burleigh. 

Elizabeth  held  the  axe  suspended  over  her  unfortunate 
kinsman,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  for  many  weeks,  during 
which  time  earnest  supplication  was  made  for  his  life,  by 
his  mother,  sister,  and  the  French  ambassador.  He 
endeavoured  himself  to  mollify  her  by  his  submissive 
deportment,  though  he  behaved  like  a  ^thful  and  stainless 
knight,  with  regard  to  his  royal  love,  the  captive  queen 
of  Scots.  Early  in  February,  Elizabeth  issued  her  warrant 
and  Older  for  his  execution  on  the  following  morning ;  and 
at  eleven  at  night  her  mind  misgave  her,  and  she  sent  to 
revoke  it. 

Burleigh,  who,  some  months  before,  had  oflfered  to  save 
the  life  of  this  great  peer  if  he  would  resign  his  preten- 
^ons  to  the  hand  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  marry  his 
sister,  had,  on  his  declining,  though  with  all  possible 
courtesy,  an  alliance  so  unsuitable  in  point  of  birth,  con- 
ceived the  most  vindictive  hatred  for  him,  and  sorely 
grudged  at  these  indications  of  the  royal  disposition  to 
mercy.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Walsingham,  dated  Fe- 
bruary 11th,  he  says : — 

»  Despatches  of  la  Mothe  Fenelop. 
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**  I  cannot  write  to  you  what  is  the  inward  stay  of  the 
duke  of  Norfolk's  death,  only  I  find  her  majesty  diversely 
disposed.  Sometimes,  when  she  speaketh  of  her  danger, 
she  concludeth  that  justice  should  be  done ;  another  time^ 
when  she  speaketh  of  his  nearness  of  blood>  (meaning  his 
close  degree  of  relationship  to  herself,)  of  his  superiority  in 
honour,  she  stayeth.  On  Saturday,  she  signea  a  warrant 
for  the  writs  to  the  sheriffs  of  London  for  his  execution  on 
Monday ;  and  so  all  preparations  were  made,  with  the 
expectation  of  all  London,  and  concourse  of  many  thou- 
sands  yesterday  in  the  morning,  but  their  coming  was 
answered  with  another  ordinary  execution  of  Mather  and 
Bumey,  for  conspiring  the  queen's  majesty's  deaths  and  of 
one  Ralph,  for  counterfeiting  her  majesty's  hand  twice,  to 
get  concealed  lands.  And  the  cause  of  this  disappoint- 
ment was  this : — suddenly  on  Sunday,  late  in  the  night,  the, 
queen's  majesty  sent  for  me,  and  entered  into  a  great 
misliking  that  the  duke  should  die  the  next  day,  and  said, 
she  was  and  should  be  disquieted^  and  ^'  that  she  would  have 
a  new  warrant  made  that  night  to  the  sherifiPs  to  forbear 
until  they  should  hear  further,  and  so  they  did.  God's 
will  be  fulfilled,  and  aid  her  majesty  to  do  herself  good."  * 

Norfolk  was  nearly  aUied  in  blood  to  the  queen,  and 
whether  from  that  cause,  or  firom  the  consciousness  of  his 
accomplishments  and  great  popularity,  she  appears  to  have 
entertained  many  misgivings  before  she  could  resolve  to 
carry  the  sentence  against  nim  into  effect.  Through  the 
incessant  importunity  of  Burleigh  and  Leicester,  she  again 
signed  an  order  for  his  execution  on  the  27th,  and  revoked 
it  the  next  morning,  two  hours  before  day.  Two  other 
warrants  were  afterwards  signed  and  revoked  in  the  same 
manner." 

The  last  letter  of  revocation,  the  original  of  which  is 
written  entirely  in  the  queen's  own  hand,  is  extremely 
curious,  and  worthy  of  the  reader's  attention,  it  is  addressed 
to  lord  Burleigh,  and  is  as  follows : — 

**  My  lord,  methinks  that  I  am  more  beholden  to  the  hinder  part  of  my 
head  than  will  dare  trust  the  forward  side  of  the  same,  and  therefore  sent  the 
lieutenant  and  the  S.,  as  you  know  best,  the  order  to  defer  this  execution  till 
they  hear  further.  And  that  this  may  be  done,  I  doubt  nothing,  without 
curiosity  of  my  further  warrant,  for  that  this  rash  determination  upon  a  very 

^  Complete  Ambassador,  sir  Dudley  Digges. 
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unfit  day,  vtm  countermanded  by  your  considerate  admonition.  The  causes 
that  move  me  to  this  are  not  now  to  be  expressed,  lest  an  irrevocable  deed  be  in 
meanwhile  committed.  If  they  will  need  a  warrant,  let  this  suffic^,  all  written 
irith  my  own  hand.     Your  most  loving  soveraine, 

*'  Elizabeth  R.** 

This  letter  is  indorsed  in  lord  Burleigh's  hand ; — 

"  xi.  Apl.  1572. 

**  The  Q.  Majy.  with 
her  own  hand,  for 
staying  of  the  execution 
of  the  D.  N. 
R.  at  2  in  the  morning."  * 

Elizabeth  appears  to  have  been  much  exasperated,  at 
this  painful  crisis,  by  a  letter  addressed  by  the  queen  of 
Scots  to  the  duke  of  Alva,  which  was  unfortunately  inter- 
cepted. When  she  gave  an  audience  to  monsieur  du  Croc, 
who  had  just  arrived  on  a  mission  from  France,  and  wished 
to  obtain  permission  to  see  Mary,  and  also  to  convey  her  to 
France,  she  told  him,  "  she  would  not  grant  either  request, 
and  took  a  paper  out  of  her  pocket,"  says  La  Mothe  Fenelon, 
**  which  she  shewed  us  was  a  letter  in  cipher,  and  we  recog- 
nised that  it  was  really  signed  by  the  queen  of  Scotlanas 
hand.  She  then  read  to  us  a  portion  of  the  decipherment, 
which  was  addressed  to  the  duke  of  Alva,  exhorting  him  to 
send  ships  to  the  coast  of  Scotland,  to  carry  oflF  the  prince  her 
son,  whom  she  had  committed  to  the  king  of  Spain.  Un- 
fortunately, Mary  adverted  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  Ensland 
in  this  letter,  and  said,  "  that  she  had  a  strong  party  mere, 
and  of  the  lords  who  favoured  her  cause,  of  whom,  although 
some  were  prisoners,  the  queen  of  England  would  not  dare 
to  touch  their  lives."  She  concluded,  by  expressing  a  hope 
"  that  the  whole  island  would,  by  these  means,  in  time  be 
restored  to  the  catholic  church."* 

La  Mothe  goes  on  to  say,  that  Elizabeth's  comments  on 
this  decipherment  were  very  bitter,  and  she  enlarged 
angrily  on  all  the  plots,  which  she  said  "  the  queen  of  Scots 
had  devised  to  deprive  her  of  her  life  and  royal  estate." 

It  was  this  letter  which,  probably,  decided  the  fate  of 
Norfolk,  for  Elizabeth  was  not  of  a  temper  to  brook  the 
opinion,  that  she  dared  not  touch  the  life  of  the  mightiest 

1  Ellis'  Royal  Letters. 
>  Depeches  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon,  toI.  iv.  pp.  d9d»  894. 
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in  her  realm,  who  had  offended  her,  although  the  noble 
bloody  that  she  was  preparing  to  shed  on  a  scalrold,  was  the 
same  that  flowed  in  her  own  veins,  the  duke  and  herself 
being  the  descendants  of  the  same  great-grandfather — the 
victorious  earl  of  Surrey,  afterwards  duke  of  N(»rfolk:. 

Elizabeth  vented  a  portion  of  the  vindictive  rage,  that 
was  rankling  in  her  heart,  against  her  royal  captive^  Mary 
Stuart,  by  replying  in  the  foUowing  bitter  terms  to  several 

1)iteous  letters,  of  supplicatory  remonstrance,  which   the 
atter  had  written  to  her  from  the  bed  of  sickness : — 


Queen  Euzabetb  to  Maat  Queen  of  Scots.  ^ 

«  February  1st,  1571-2. 

"  JMadaoM^ — ^Of  late  time  I  have  received  divers  letters  from  yoo,  to  the 
■which, you  may  well  guess,  by  the  accidents  of  the  time,  why  I  have  not 
made  any  answer,  but  specially  because  I  saw-  no  matter  in  them  that  required 
any  answer,  aa  could  hare  contented  you  ;  and  to  have  discontented  you,  had 
been  bat  an  increase  of  your  impatience,  which  I  thought  time  would  have 
mitigated,  as  it  commonly  doth,  where  the  cause  thereof  is  not  truly  grounded, 
and  that  it  be  so  understood ;  but  now,  finding  by  your  last  letter,  the  27tfa 
of  the  last  (month),  an  increase  of  your  impatience,  tending,  also,  to  many 
uncomely,  passionate,  and  vindictive  speeches,  I  thought  to  change  my  former 
opinion,  and,  by  patient  and  advised  words,  to  move  you  to  stay,  or  dse  to 
qualify  your  passions,  and  to  consider,  that  it  is  not  the  manner  to  obtain  good 
things  with  evil  speeches,  nor  benefits  vrith  injurious  challenges,  nor  to  get 
good  to  yourself  with  doing  evil  to  anotlier. 

**  And  yet,  to  avoid  the  fiuUt  which,  1  note  you  hav^  committed,  in  filling  a 
long  letter  with  a  multitode  of  sharp  and  injurious  words,  I  will  not,  by  way  of 
letter,  write  any  more  of  the  matter,  but  have  rather  chosen  to  commit  to  my 
cousin,  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  the  things  which  I  have  thought  meet,  upon 
the  reading  of  your  letters,  to  be  imparted  unto  you,  as  in  a  memorial,  ui 
writing,  he  hath  to  shew  you ;  wherewith  I  think,  if  reason  be  present  with 
you,  and  passion  absent  at  the  reading,  you  will  follow,  hereafter,  rather  the 
course  of  the  last  part  of  your  letter  than  the  first,  the  latter  being  written  as 
in  a  calm,  and  the  former  in  a  storm.  Wishing  you  the  same  grace  of  God 
that  I  wish  to  myself,  and  that  he  may  direct  you  to  desire  and  attain  to  that 
which  is  meet  for  his  honour,  and  your  quietness,  with  contentadon  both  of 
body  and  mind.  Given  at  my  Palace  of  Westmioster,  the  1st  day  of  Fe« 
bruary,  1571-2. 

<'  Your  cousin^  that  wisheth  you  a  better  mind, 

«  Euzabeth." 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  sudden  and  dangerous  at- 
tack of  ilhiess  with  which  Elizabeth  was  seized,  about  the 
20th  of  March,  was  caused  by  the  mental  conffiict  she  cer- 
tainly suffered  at  this  anxious  period.     This  illness  appears 

*  MS.  Cottonian  Calig.,  c.  iii.  foL  141.  Endorsed  **  Minute  of  a  letter  sent 
to  the  queen  of  Scots." 
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to  have  been  severe  inflammation  of  the  chest  and  stomachy 
attended  with  agonizing  pain ;  and^  according  to  the  temper 
of  the  times,  it  was  at  first  attributed  to  poison,  though  her 
majesty's  physicians  declared,  ^^  that  it  was  occasioned  by  her 
contempt  for  physic,  and  utter  neglect  of  such  potions  as 
they  considered  necessary  to  keep  her  in  health."  But^ 
from  whatever  cause  it  originated,  her  illness  was  most 
alarming  to  her  cabinet,  and  with  good  cause,  considering 
how  deeply  one  and  all  stood  committed  with  the  captive 
heiress  of  the  realm.  The  whole  court  awaited  the  event 
in  breathless  suspense — ^the  two  whom  it  most  concerned^ 
Leicester  and  Burleigh,  watched  three  whole  nights  by  her 
bedside,  and  the  French  ambassador  detained  his  courier^ 
who  was  ready  to  start  with  his  despatches,  till  it  was  de- 
cided whether  her  majesty  would  live  or  die.  The  shadow 
of  death  passed  firom  over  her,  after  five  days  of  intense 

Eain,  and,  as  soon  as  she  was  convalescent,  she  again  issued 
er  mandate  for  the  execution  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk ;  and, 
for  the  fourth  time,  revoked  her  order.  This  was  the  17th 
of  ApriL 

Meantime,  a  lively  dialogue  on  the  affairs  of  England 
and  her  queen,  took  place  in  the  gardens  of  the  royal  castle 
of  Blois,  between  the  queen-mother  of  France  and  Eliza- 
beth's astute  ambassadors,  Walsingham  and  sir  Thomas 
Smith,^  wi^ich  we  abstract  firom  the  official  report  of  the 
latter,  as  affording  a  most  amusing  episode  in  toe  negotia- 
tions for  the  Alen9on  alliance. 

Catherine  asked,  "  If  the  duke  of  Norfolk  were  executed 
yet?" 

"  We  said,  *  No ;  not  that  we  could  learn.' 

**  *  No  I'  said  she,  *  then  belike  the  queen  will  pardon 
him  ?'  We  answered,  *  We  could  not  telL'  *  I  would,' 
resumed  Catherine  de  Medicis,  ^  that  she  were  quiet  from 
all  these  broils.  Do  you  know  nothing,  now,  how  she  can 
&ncy  marriage  with  my  son  the  duke  of  Alencon?' 
.  "  *  Madame,  you  know  me  of  old,  except  X  have  a  sure 
ground,  I  dare  affirm  nothing  to  your  majesty.' 

'  The  Complete  Ambassador^  edited  by  sir  Dudley  Digges,  p.  195,  dated 
March  17, 1571-2.  Letter  of  sir  Thomas  Smith,  clerk  of  £Uzabeth's  council, 
then  temporary  ambassador. 
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«« 'Why,'  rejoined  Catherine,  *  if  your  queen  be  disposed 
to  marry,  I  do  not  see  vrhere  she  can  marry  better^  though 
I,  as  a  mother,  may  be  justly  considered  partial,  but  as  for 
those  I  have  heard  named,  the  emperor's  son  (the  archduke 
Rodolph)ordon  John  of  Austria,  they  both  be  lesser  than 
my  son  is,  and  of  less  stature  by  a  good  deal.  If  she  should 
marry,  it  were  pity  any  more  time  should  be  lost' 

**  *  Madame,  quoth  I,  *  if  it  pleased  God  that  she  were 
married,  and  had  a  child,  all  these  brass,  and  all  these 
treasons  would  be  soon  appeased ;  and,  if  her  child's  father 
were  the  duke  of  Alen^on,  for  my  part  I  cared  not  if  ye 
had  the  queen  of  Scots  here^  for  ye  then  would  be  as  jea- 
lous over  her,  for  the  queen  my  mistress'  security,  as  we,  or 
as  she  herself  is.' 

"  *  That  is  true,'  replied  her  majesty,  *  and  without  this 
marriage,  if  she  should  many  otherwise,  I  see  not  how  our 
present  league  and  amity  will  be  sure !' 

**  *  True,  madame,'  quoth  I,  *  the  knot  of  marriage  and 
kindred  is  a  stronger  seal  than  that  which  is  printed  in 
wax ;  yet  all  leagues  have  not  marriage  joined  with  them, 
as  this  ipay,  if  it  please  God.' 

**  *  I  would  it  were  done,'  replied  Catherine,  *then  surely 
would  I  make  a  start  over  to  England,  and  see  her  my- 
self, which  I  most  desire  of  all  things.' 

"  *  Madame,'  ouoth  I,  *  if  I  had  now  as  ample  a  commis- 
sion for  M.  de  Alen9on  as  I  had  at  the  first  for  monsieur^, 
(the  duke  of  Anjou),  the  matter  would  soon,  by  God's  grace, 
be  at  an  end !' 

*^  *  Would  you  had,'  enthusiastically  replied  the  royal 
mother  of  both  the  princes ;  '  and  if  you  have  such  a  one 
when  you  return  to  England,  would  you  not  come  over 
again  to  execute  it?' 

"  *  Yes,  madame,'  quoth  I,  *  most  gladly,  for  so  good  a 
purpose  would  I  pass  again  the  sea,  if  I  were  never  so  sick !' 

**  *  Surely,'  interposed  Mr.  Walsingham,  *  it  was  not  re- 
ligion whicn  made  that  stop  in  the  marriage  of  monsieur, 
the  duke  of  Anjou,  but  some  other  thing?' 

'  This  passage  shews,  from  the  very  highest  authority,  hovr  fully  deter- 
mined queen  Elizabeth  had  been  to  marry  the  duke  of  Anjou*  (afterwards 
Henry  III.) 
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*^ '  No,  surely ;'  replied  the  queen-mother,  *  my  son  Anjou 
never  shewed  me  any  other  cause.' 

"  *  I  assure  you,  madam,'  said  Mr.  Walsingham,  *  I  can, 
marvellous  hardly  believe  it;  for,  at  Gallion  (?)  *  he  was  so 
willing  and  well-afFected,  that  methought  it  did  me  much 
good  to  hear  him  speak  of  the  queen,  my  mistress ;  I  per- 
ceived it  in  his  words,  in  his  countenance,  and  in  all  things; 
but,  when  he  came  again  to  Paris,  all  was  clean  changed  I' 

*^  ^  It  is  true,'  replied  queen  Catherine,  *  and  it  may 
be   much  to  marvel,  but  even  at  Gallion  all   things  he 
liked  well,  but  the  rehgion,  at  which  he  made  a  little 
stop,  yet  nothing   as  he  did  afterwards.      Upon   this   I 
bare  him  in  hand,  for  it  grieved  me  not  a  little,  (and  the 
king,  my  son,  as  you  know),  that  he  believed  all  evil  ru- 
mours and  tales  that  naughty  persons,  who  wished  to  break 
the  matter,  spread  abroad  of  the  queen  of  England,  and 
that  made  him  so  backward.     I  told  him,'  continued  Ca- 
therine,  *  that  all  the  hurt  which  evil  men  can  do   to 
noble   land  royal  women,  is  to   spread    abroad  lies  ^nd 
dishonourable  tales  of  us;  and  that  we  princes,  who  be 
women,  of  all  persons  are  subject  to  be  slandered  wrong- 
fully by  them  who  be  our  adversaries — other  hurt  they 
cannot  do  us.  *  Then  my  son  Anjou  said  and  swore  to  me, 
that  he  gave  no  credit  to  them,  for  he  knew  that  queen 
Elizabeth  had  so  virtuously  governed  her  realm,  for  this 
long  time,  that  she  must  needs  be  a  good  woman  and  prin- 
cess, and  full  of  honour,  and  other  opinion  of  her  he  could 
not  have,  but  his  conscience  and  his  religion  did  so  trouble 
him,  that  he  could  not  be  in  quiet"" 

Walsingham  and  Smith*  were  recreated  with  another 
diplomatic  walk  in  the  garden  of  the  castle  of  Blois  with 
the  scheming  queen-mother  of  France.     Some  curious  con- 

'  Probably  Galliers,  a  French  country  palace. 

*  This  observation,  coming  so  philosophically  and  calmly  from  the  lips  of  a 
queen,  who  is  more  loaded  with  obloquy  than  any  other  woman  in  the  world, 
in  defence  of  another  who  had  her  share  of  scandal  (from  one  party  at  least) 
is  a  great  historical  curiosity. 

^  The  reader  has  been  let  behind  the  scenes  as  to  Anjou's  real  reason  for 
his  insolent  refusal  of  Elizabeth,  by  his  mother's  letter  already  quoted.  Ca- 
therine de  Medicts,  who  was  not  so  cunning  as  she  thought  herself,  lets  out  his 
real  reasons — viz.,  the  scandals  on  Elizabeth,  in  this  remarkable  speech  to  the 
acute  and  inimical  Walsingham, 

*  Letter  of   Smith  to  Burleigh,    Complete  Ambassador,  p.   167,   dated 

March  22, 1571-2. 
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▼ersation  occurred,  relating  to  the  mutual  jealousies  felt  by 
England  and  France,  at  the  Ridolfi  plot,  the  gist  of 
which  was  to  steal  young  James  of  Scotland  from  his  guar- 
dians, and  deliver  him  to  Philip  IL  in  order  that  marriage 
might  be  contracted  between  nim  and  the  joung  in£uita. 
Likewise  the  project  of  Alva  to  free  Mary  queen  of  Scots, 
by  an  invasion  of  Flemish  troops  at  Harwich. 

**  Jesus  P'  exclaimed  Catherme  de  Medicis,  **  and  doth 
not  your  mistress,  queen  Elizabeth,  see  plainly  that  she 
will  always  be  in  such  danger  till  she  many?  If  she 
marry  into  some  good  house,  who  shall  dare  attempt  aught 
against  her  ?' 

"  Madame,''  replied  sir  Thomas  Smith,  "  I  think  if  she 
were  once  married,  all  in  England  that  had  traitorous 
hearts  would  be  discouraged,  for  one  tree  alone  may  soon 
be  cut  down ;  but  when  there  be  two  or  three  together,  it 
is  longer  doing ;  for  if  she  had  a  child,  then  all  these  bold 
and  troublesome  titles  of  the  Scottish  queen,  or  of  the 
others,  who  make  such  gapings  for  her  death,  would  be 
clean  choked  up." 

"  I  see,"  observed  Catherine,  "  that  your  queen  might 
very  well  have  five  or  six  children." 

**  I  would  to  God  we  had  one !"  devoutly  rejoined  the 
zealous  Smith. 

**  No ;"  said  Catherine,  **  two  boys,  lest  one  should  die, 
and  three  or  four  daughters  to  make  alliance  with  us  again, 
and  with  other  princes  to  strengthen  the  realm." 

**  Why,  then,"  replied  ambassador  Smith,  gaily,  **you 
think  that  monsieur  Le  Due  shall  speed?" 

Catherine  laughed,  and  said,  "  Je  h  desire  irt/initementy 
and  I  would  then  myself  trust  to  see  three  or  four,  at  the 
least,  of  her  race,  wmch  would  make  me  spare  nor  sea  nor 
land  to  behold  them  myself.  And  if,"  continued  she, 
**  queen  Elizabeth  could  have  fancied  my  son  Anjou  as 
much  as  you  told  me,  why  not  this  (the  duke  of  Alen* 
9on)  come  of  the  same  house,  and  every  way  equal  to  his 
brother?" 

Nevertheless,  her  majesty  expressed  her  doubts  that 
Alen^on  had  stopped  growing,  and  that  he  would  never 
attain  the  fine  stature  of  Anjou.  She,  however  interrupted 
a  remark  of  the  English  ambassador,  on  the  height  of  this 
candidate  for  Elizabeth's  hand,  by  exclaiming — 
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'*  Nay,  he  is  not  so  little ;  he  is  as  high  as  yoa,  or  very 


near.** 


<c 


For  that  matter,"  replied  Smith,  **  I,  for  my  part,  make 
small  account  of  height,  provided  the  queen's  majesty  can 
fancy  him.  Since  ripinus  Brevis,^  who  married  Bertha, 
the  king  of  Almain's  (Ijrermany)  daughter,  was  so  little  to 
her^  that  he  is  standing  in  Aquisgrave'  or  Moguerre,  a 
church  in  Germany,  she  taking  him  by  the  hand,  that  his 
head  reaches  not  her  girdle;  and  yet  he  had  by  her 
Charlemagne,  the  great  emperor  and  king  of  France, 
reported  to  be  almost  a  giant  in  stature.  And  as  to  your 
Oliver  Glesquim,  the  Briton  constable,'  that  you  make  so 
much  of,  who  lieth  buried  among  your  kings  at  St.  Denis, 
if  he  was  no  bigger  than  there  portrayed  on  his  tomb,  he 
must  have  been  veiy  short,  scarcely  four  foot  long,  but  yet 
he  was  vaUant,  haray,  and  courageous,  and  did  us  English- 
men most  hurt  of  any  one.'' 

Thus  did  ambassador  Smith  fluently  vindicate  the  worth 
and  valour  of  little  men,  including  amono;  them  the  re- 
doubtable descendant  of  king  Pepin,  Elizabeth's  small 
suitor  Alen^on,  and,  doubtless,  himseli^  since  Catherine  de 
Medicis  considered  them  nearly  the  same  height 

^*  It  is  true,"  resumed  her  majesty,  "  that  it  is  the 
heart,  courage  and  activity  that  are  to  be  looked  for  in  a 
man,  rather  than  his  height  But,  hear  you  no  word  of 
the  queen's  affection  in  my  son's  way  ?  can  you  give  me  no 
comfort  ?" 

Smith  assured  her  he  had  no  fresh  intelligence,  "for 
their  courier  had  only  departed  on  the  11th  of  the  month, 
and  had  not  yet  returned." 

In  the  miast  of  all  these  matrimonial  speculations,  Eliza-^ 
beth  kept  her  maundy  at  Greenwich,  according  to  the 
ancient  custom  practised  1^  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  his 
relatives  St  MaiKaret,  St  David,  and  queen  Matilda 
Atheling  the  Good.  This  custom  required,  that  the  queen 
herself  should  wash  the  feet  of  the  poor,  in  remembrance 
of  our  Saviour  washing  the  feet  of  the  apostles.  Elizabeth 
will  scarcely  be  blamed  in  modem  times,  because  she  per«- 

'  Pepin,  the  little  king  of  France,  father  of  Charlemagne. 

•  So  written. 
•  Probably  the  valiant  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  constable  of  France, 
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formed  the  office  daintily.  The  palace  hall  was  prepared 
with  a  long  table  on  each  side,  with  benches,  carpets,  and 
cushions,  and  a  cross-table  at  the  upper  end,  where  the 
chaplain  stood.  Thirty-nine  poor  women,  being  the  same 
number  as  the  years  of  her  majesty's  age,  at  that  time, 
March  19,  1572,  entered,  and  were  seated  on  the  forms; 
then  the  yeoman  of  the  laundry,  armed  with  a  fair  towel, 
took  a  silver  bason  filled  with  warm  water  and  sweet  flowers, 
and  washed  all  their  feet,  one  after  the  other;  he  likewise 
made  a  cross  a  little  above  the  toes,  and  kissed  each  foot 
after  drying  it,  the  sub-almoner  performed  the  same  cere- 
mony, and  the  queen's  almoner  also.  Then  her  majesty 
entered  the  hall,  and  went  to  a  priedieu  and  cushion, 
placed  in  the  space  between  the  two  tables,  and  remained 
during  prayers  and  singing,  and  while  the  gospel  was  read, 
how  Uhrist  washed  his  apostles'  feet  Then  came  in  a 
procession  of  thirty-nine  of  the  queen's  maids  of  honour 
and  gentlewomen,  each  carrying  a  silver  bason  with  warm 
water,  spring  flowers,  and  sweet  herbs,  having  aprons  and 
towels  withaL  Then  her  majesty,  kneeling  down  on  the 
cushion  placed  for  the  purpose,  proceeded  to  wash,  in  turn, 
one  of  the  feet  of  each  of  the  poor  wpmen,  and  wiped  them 
with  the  assistance  of  the  fair  bason-bearers;  moreover, 
she  crossed  and  kissed  them,  as  the  others  had  done. 
Then,  beginning  with  the  first,  she  gave  each  a  suflicient 
broad  cloth  for  a  gown,  and  a  pair  of  shoes,  a  wooden 
platter,  wherein  was  half  a  side  of  salmon,  as  much  ling, 
six  red  herrings,  two  manchetts,  and  a  mazer,  or  wooden 
cup,  full  of  claret  All  these  things  she  gave  separately. 
Then  each  of  her  ladies  delivered  to  her  majesty  the  towel 
And  the  apron  used  in  the  ablution,  and  she  gave  each  of 
the  poor  women  one  a-piece.  This  was  the  conclusion  of 
the  ladies'  official  duty  of  the  maundy.  The  treasurer  of 
the  royal  chamber,  Mr.  Heneage,  brought  her  majesty 
thirty-nine  small  white  purses,*  each  with  thirty-nine  pence, 
which  she  gave  separately  to  eveiy  poor  woman.  Mr. 
Heneage  then  supplied  her  with  thirty-nine  red  purses, 
each  containing  twenty  shillings ;  this  she  distributed  to 
redeem  the  gown  she  wore,  which  by  ancient  custom  was 
given  to  one  chosen  among  the  number.     After  taking  her 

'  They  were  made  of  wash  leather,  with  very  long  strings. 
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ease  on  her  cusbiou  of  state^  and  listening  awhile  to  the 
choir,  her  majesty  withdrew,  for  it  was  near  sunset. 

La  Mothe  Fenelon  soon  after  announced,  that  the  por* 
trait  of  the  duke  of  Aien9on  had  been  delivered,  by  Cayal- 
canti,  to  the  earl  of  Leicester,  who  carried  it  into  her 
majesty's  private  cabinet,  and  submitted  it  to  her  inspec- 
tion; and  hq  afterwards  told  La  Mothe,  ^Uhat  though  it 
was  not  altogether  the  same  as  monsieur,  her  majesty  seemed 
to  think  it  had  somewhat  of  the  same  air  and  bearing ;  that 
she  did  not  appear  to  dislike  it,  and  had  judged  th^t  the 
accident  to  his  face  would  wear  out  in  time ;  but  when  she 
came  to  read  the  inscription  of  his  age,  she  said,  ^  It  was 
just  the  half  of  hers — ^nineteen  years  to  thirty-eight — ^and 
that  she  feared  being  so  much  his  senior.' "  ^ 

In  consequence  of  EUzabeth's  reluctance  to  bring  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  to  the  block,  a  party  was  raised  by  the 
secret  instigation  of  Burleigh,  and  his  other  equally  deadly 
foe,  Leicester,  by  whom  her  majesty  was  urged  botn 
privately  and  publicly,  to  cause  the  sentence  of  death  to  be 
executed  on  the  unfortunate  duke.  At  length,  an  ad- 
dress from  parliament,  assuring  her  that  there  coiild  be  no 
security  for  herself  and  realm  till  this  were  done,,  furnished 
hier  with  a  legitimate  excuse  for  bringing  him  to  the  block, 
June  2nd,  1572. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  read  Burleigh's  frequent 
lamentations  to  Walsineham,  on  the  repugnance  of  their 
royal  mistress  to  shed  her  unfortunate  kmsmans  blood, 
without  perceiving  the  real  authors  of  his  death.  Well  did 
the  pitiless,  men  by  whom  Elizabeth's  better  feelings  were 
smothered,  understand  the  arts  of  bending  her  stormy 
temper  to  their  determined  purposes. 

**  As  to  your  letters  to  her  majesty,"  writes  Burleigh  to  Walsingham, 
"  forasmuch  as  the  duke  of  Norfolk  had  suffered  upon  Monday,  and  your 
letters  came  on  Tuesday,  I  thought  it  not  amiss  to  tell  the  queen^  *  that  I  had 
letters  from  you  to  her,  which  I  thought  were  only  to  shew  her  the  opinion 
of  wise  men,  and  her  majesty's  well  wishers' in  France,  both  for  the  queen  of 
Scots  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk ;'  whereupon,  she  bade  me  open  the  letters, 
and  so  I  did,  in  her  presence ;  and  she  being  somewhat  sad  for  the  duke  of 
Norfolk's  death,  I  took  occasion  to  cut  off  the  reading  thereof,  and  so  entered 
into  speech  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  which  she  did  not  mislike ;  and  com- 
mended your  care  and  diligence."  ' 

'  Fenelon's  Despatches,  vol.  iv. 
'  Complete  Ambassador,  Digges,  212. 
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The  deftdi  •#  NiMrfoO:  wm  intended  by  ESinbedL'^ 
council  as  a  piehide  to  that  of  a  more  illustrious  victxBi. 
The  queen  was  t«dd,  ''dAt  she  nnst  \xy  the  axe  to  &e 
root  c«  the  evil,  for  that  she  would  neither  ha^e  rest  or 
seenrky  ifdiile  the  ScottiA  queen  waa  in  existence.'* 
Elixabeth)  with  a  burst  of  generous  feelings  recoiled  firom 
the  su^gestiMi.  <^Can  I  put  to  deatib,''  she  exclaimed 
'^the  bird  that,  to  escape  the  pursuit  of  the  hawk,  has  fled 
to  my  feet  for  protection  r  I&mour  and  conadence 
foriridr 

The  same  parHament  whidi  had  m^d  die  exeeuticxi  of 
the  duke  o£  N(Mrfi>lk»  passed  a  bill  £»  mflicting'  the  punish* 
ment  <^  death  on  the  queen  of  Scots>  for  her  share  in  die 
recent  plots,  but  Elizabeth  refused  her  assent  both  to  that 
and  another  bill,  which  would  have  made  it  a  capital 
ofience  for  ai^  one  to  assert  the  ri{^ts  of  that  princess  to 
the  regal  successicm* 

The  traeedy  of  Norfolk's  execution  was  fdlowed  by  a 
series  of  brilliant  fikes,  which  were  ordained  in  honour  of 
Ae  arrival  of  the  duke  de  Montmorenci  and  monsieur  de 
Foix,  who  came  to  conclude,  in  the  name  of  the  kii^  of 
France,  the  sol^nn  treaty  of  perpetual  peace  and  aUiance 
between  that  prince  ana  queen  Elizabeth,  as  well  as  to 
make  an  official  offer  to  her  of  the  hand  of  the  boy 
Alen^on. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  the  noble  envoys  jx-esented  their 
credentials  to  her  maksty,  t(^ther  with  private  letters  from 
the  king  of  France,  the  queen-mother,  and  the  two  prineefl^ 
her  late  suitor,  and  her  present ;  all  which  diie  received 
gracioushv  hut  only  read  that  &om  the  kii^  in  their  pre- 
sence, llie  next  aay  being  Sunday,  they,  with  the  French 
ambassador,  monsieur  de  la  Motne,  were  introduced  by 
lord  Burleigh  into  the  chapel  royal,  after  the  prayers  were 
ended,  for  tne  purpose  of  receiving  a  solemn  ratificati(»i  of 
the  treaty  fix)m  the  queen. 

A  prolusion  of  compliments  having  been  exchanged,  her 
majesty  expressed  her  happiness  at  enterii^  into  a  treatr? 
of  perpetual  aUiance  with  the  king  of  France ;  and  called 
^^  God  to  witness  for  her  punishment,  if  in  her  heart  he  saw 
not  a  true  intention  of  bringing  forth  the  fruits  of  this  con- 
cord by  suitable  deeds ;  for  words,"  she  said,  "  were  no  better 
than  leaves."    She  made  also  a  deceitful  profession  of  her 
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impartial  dedtiog  with  regard  to  Scotland,  in  a  loud  voices 
Sbe  dien  di^nanded  the  parchment  digest  of  the  treaty 
with  the  royal  seal  and  ingimture  of  the  king  of  France, 
idiidi  was  forthwith  presented  to  her  with  all  due  ceremony, 
hy  the  plenipotentiaries  of  his  most  Christian  majesty. 
Then  ^  approadbed  the  altar,  and,  laying  her  hand  on  the 
gospels,  which  were  held  by  one  of  her  bishops,  swore 
solemnly  ^^  to  observe  all  the  articles  contained  in  the  treaty." 
She  signed  it  on  a  golden  desk,  which  was  supported  by 
four  earls,  in  the  presence  of  a  great  many  French  nobles, 
and  the  principal  lords  and  ladies  of  her  court.^ 

*'  On  our  departure  firom  the  chapel,''  says  monsieur  de 
la  Mothe,  ^to  whose  lively  pen  we  are  indebted  for  these 
details,"  she  took  us  all  three  into  her  privy  chamber,  and, 
a  little  after,  to  her  hall  of  presence,  where  she  would  have 
us  dine  at  her  own  table,  and  the  other  French  nobles  in 
another  great  hall,  with  the  lords  of  her  court."  After  dinner, 
she  talked  some  time  apart  with  the  duke  de  Montmorenci ; 
and  then  conducted  the  matrimonial  commissioners  into  her 
privy  chamber,  where  the  more  interesting  business,  with 
which  they  were  charged,  was  formally  opened  by  the  duke 
de  Montmorenci,  and  confirmed  by  t>e  Foix,  according  to 
the  royal  etiquette  on  such  occasions,  after  she  had  read 
the  letters  of  the  royal  family  of  France. 

Her  m^es^retumedherthanks  most  graciously,  *^  which," 
observes  La  Mothe  Fenelon,  "she  well  knows  how  to  do ;" 
touched  on  the  difficulties  that  had  attended  the  late  nego- 
tiation, and  were  likely  to  impede  the  present ;  and,  without 
either  accepting  or  rejecting  the  new  candidate  for  her  hand, 
deferred  her  answer  till  such  time  as  she  should  have  given 
it  proper  consideration.  She  then  did  M.  de  Montmorenci 
the  honour  of  taking  him  into  her  own  bed-chamber,  where 
she  permitted  him  to  remain  for  some  hours,  till  his  own  was 
prepared  for  him,  which  was  near  it,  being  the  same  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  earls  of  Leicester  and  Sussex.' 

**  Then  they  came,"  pursues  La  Mothe,  "  and  took  us 
to  see  the  combats  of  bears,  of  bulls,  and  of  a  horse  and 
monkey."  The  latter  sport  appeals  to  have  been  an  amuse- 
ment confined  to  the  court  of  the  maiden  queen,  who  took 
peculiar  delight  in  these  pastimes.    ^^Then,"  continues  his 

'  Dep^ches  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon. 
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excellency,  **we  went  into  the  pleasure  gardens,  till  the 
said  lady  came  out,  in  readiness  for  the  banquet,  which  was 
prepared  with  the  utmost  grandeur  and  magnificence,  on 
one  of  the  terraces^  of  the  palace,  in  a  green  arbour,  or 
pavilion,  very  large  and  beautiful,  and  well  adorned  with 
many  compartments,  and  with  two  of  the  richest  and  most 
splendid  beaufets  in  Europe. 

**  She  again  made  M.  de  Montmorenci,  M.  de  Foix,  ssai 
roe,  eat  at  her  own  table ;  and  all  the  rest  of  the  lords, 
French  and  English,  mingled  with  the  ladies  of  the  cour^ 
occupied  another  very  long  table  near  hers.  We  were 
sumptuously  entertained,  and  the  feast  was  prolonged  till 
about  midm^ht,  when  she  led  us  to  another  terrace,  which 
looked  into  the  great  court  of  the  palace,  where  we  had  not 
been  long,  when  an  old  man  entered  with  two  damsels,  and 
implored  succour  for  them  in  her  court;  and  immediately 
there  appeared  twenty  knights  in  the  lists — ^ten  in  while, 
led  by  the  earl  of  Essex,  and  ten  in  blue,  led  by  the  earl  of 
Rutland — ^who,  in  the  cause  of  these  damsels,  commenced  a 
stout  combat  on  horseback  with  swords,  which  lasted  till  the 
dawn  of  day,  when  the  queen,  by  the  advice  of  the  umpires 
of  the  field,  declared,  ^that  the  damsels  were  delivered, 
and  cave  them  all  leave  to  retire  to  bed.'  "^ 

This  royal  fSte  champetre  and  mask,  took  place  on  a 
midsummer  Sabbath-night,  at  the  old  palace  of  Westmin- 
ster, on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  Two  days  afier,  tUe 
French  ambassador  accompanied  the  court  to  Windsor, 
where  her  majesty  invested  Montmorenci  with  the  order 
of  the  Garter.  La  Mothe  Fenelon  informs  the  kine  of 
France  that  he  and  his  suite  travelled  at  the  expense  of  the 
queen,  and  were  most  libeiaUy  treated.  «  And  Ihave  seen," 
says  he,  ^^  in  the  palaces  of  Windsor,  and  Hampton  Court, 
but  especially  at  the  latter,  more  riches,  and  costly  furniture, 
than  1  ever  did  se^,  or  could  have  imagined." 

At  the  same  time  that  Francis  duke  de  Montmorenci 
was  admitted  as  knight  of  the  Garter,  Walter  Devereax, 
earl  of  Essex,  the  lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  lord  Chandos,  and 
lord  Burleigh,  were  elected  companions  of  the  order ;  and 
at  the  investiture,  queen  Elizabeth,  as  a  signal  mark  of  her 
favour  to  her  prime  minister,  Burleigh,  buckled  the  Garter 
about  his  knee  herself;  which  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
time  this  personal  favour  was  conferred  by  the  hands  of  a 
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female  sovereign.^    Elizabeth  was,  however,  very  proud  of 
her  distinction  as  the  sovereign  of  this  chivalric  oraen 

La  Mothe  Fenelon  informs  the  queen-mother  of  France, 
in  his  letter  of  the  22nd  of  June,  ^^  that  he  had  urged  Bur- 
leigh and  Leicester  to  entreat  their  royal  mistress  to  give  , 
an  early  answer  on  the  subject  of  the  marriage,  and  grant  a 
conference  to  himself  and  Montmorenci,  '^  For  this  cause,'' 
pursues  he,  ^^she  sent  for  us  all  three  on  the  morrow,  to 
come  to  her  after  dinner,  in  private,  without  ceremony. 
We  were  brought  by  water  into  her  earden,  and  found  her 
in  a  gallery,  miere  she  received  us  aU  very  graciously." 

Ehzabem,  while  she  avoided  saying  anytmng  that  misht 
in  the  slightest  degree  commit  herself,  accused  the  equally 
cautious  procurators  of  confining  themselves  to  generalities, 
and  said,  <<8he  desired  to  enter  into  particularities,  espe- 
cially on  the  important  subject  of  religion."  They  assured  , 
her  that  everythmg  would  be  arranged  to  her  satisfaction. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  observe  the  malign  pleasure  with 
vehich  Elizabeth  recounts  the  personal  defects  of  the  un- 
lucky boy,  whom  the  royal  intriguante,  Catherine  de  Medicis^ 
had  the  follv  to  propose  as  a  suitable  consort  for  her.  She 
demands  of  the  amoassador,  ^^  what  compensation  is  to  be 
made  to  her,  in  the  marriage  articles,  for  the  injury  to  his 
&ce  fix>m  the  small-pox  ?"  and  discusses  his  royal  highness 
fiom  top  to  toe,  with  no  more  ceremony  than  is  commonly 
used  by  persons,  who  are  bargaining  for  the  purchase  of  a 
lap-dog,  a  monkey,  or  any  other  animal  of  small  account. 
But  for  the  strong  reasons  of  political  expediency,  which 
rendered  it  necessary  for  the  haughty  Elizabeth  to  keep 
fidr  with  France,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  she  would  have 
poured  the  overflowing  measure  of  her  ill-concealed  scorn 
on  both  mother  and  son;  as  it  was,  she  served  her  own 
purposes,  by  humouring  this  most  absurd  of  projects,  and 
permitted  me  wily  Catherine,  and  her  agreeable  agents 
monsieur  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon,  to  fancy  that  they  were 
beguiling  her,  while  she  was  in  reality  fooling  them. 

It  was,  however,  no  mistake  for  them  to  suppose  that 
their  flatterv  had  some  effect  on  the  mind  of  Elizabeth,  for 
she  enjoyed,  it  so  much,  that  it  is  evident  she  prolonged  the 
negotiations  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  dose  more  fire- 
quendy  repeated ;  but  though  it  was  not  difficult  for  the 
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insmuating  diplomatist  to  persuade  the  vdnest  of  prineeaoes;, 
that  she  was  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  worlds  and 
that  the  laws  of  nature  were  so  fiur  reversed  in  her  favour^ 
that  time  had  improved  her  charms,  instead  of  injorii^ 
them,  it  was  anotner  matter  to  induce  her  to  bestow  aO 
these  perfections,  m  addition  to  her  more  important  endow- 
ments of  grandeur  and  regal  power,  on  a  suitor  of  Alenfon's 
description.  Elizabeth  certainly  treated  the  idea  with  mock- 
ery, at  the  very  time  that  she  was  feasting  and  bestowing 
honours,  presents,  and  counter-flattery  on  the  procurators 
of  the  niairiage.  The  ietes  and  entertainments,  with  which 
ahe  graced  Montmorenci  and  de  Foix,  lasted  for  a  whole 
fortnight  The  queen  gratified  them  with  costiy  and  valu- 
able presents  of  plate  and  money  at  their  departure.  Bur- 
leigh informs  Walsingham,  ^'  that  the  ambassadors  did  aU 
they  could  in  the  matter  of  the  due  d'Alenfon,  but  got 
fix>m  her  majesty  neither  yea  nor  nay,  but  the  delay  of  a 
montii,  in  which  she  was  to  make  up  her  mind."  He 
chaiges  Walsingham,  meantime,  to  learn  all  he  can  of  the 
duke,  his  real  age  and  stature,  and  conditions,  his  inclina- 
tion to  religion,  and  that  of  his  followers ;  of  all  which  her 
majesty  desired  to  be  speedily  advertised,  that  she  might 
resolve  before  the  month ;  *^  and  surely,"  observes  the  pre- 
mier, *^  I  cannot  see  any  lack  in  this,  but  in  opinion  for  his 
age ;  which  defect,  if  it  mieht  be  supplied  with  some  otha: 
recompence,  were  not  worthy  to  be  thought  o£  I  wkh  we 
might  have  Calais  for  their  issue,  and  he  to  be  governor 
thereof  during  his  life,  so  as  we  might  have  security  for  <«tr 
atame  there."  ^ 

The  next  time  La  Mothe  Fenelcm  had  an  interview  with 
Elizabeth^  on  the  subject  of  the  marriage,  she  expressed 
herself  doubtfully  toudiing  the  disparity  of  their  age.  The 
ambassador  assured  her,  ^^  that  his  prince's  youth  would  be 
a  singular  advantage,  as  it  would  enable  her  and  her  coun- 
sellors to  govern  hun  at  their  own  discretion,  and  that  she 
could  not,  in  aU  Europe,  find  a  gentleman  more  deserving 
of  the  love  and  esteem  of  a  fair  and  virtuous  princess  than 
the  duke^  and  that  she  did  herself  wrong  if  she  doubted 
tiiat  she  was  not  worthy  of  the  love  and  service  of  the  most 
accomplished  prince  in  the  world,  and  entreated  her  to  be 
satisfied  that  no  one  under  heaven  would  be  so  extremely 
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beloved  as  she,  if  she  w^uld  bat  aoc^t  Ibe  afiectkui  of  this 
pcioloe,  «nd  xeoeive  bim  mto  her  good  gr»oe&  Elizabeth 
replied,  ^tfaat  peihaps  it  might  be  so  lor  a  litde  while^  but 
in  seven  or  eigat  yeans  he  would  begm  to  despise  and  bate 
lier^  which  woyid  quickly  brii^  her  to  the  grave." 

Then  the  ambassadiur  told  nor,  *'that  he  had  found  a 
litde  piece  of  writing  amoi^  monsieur  de  Foix'  papers, 
4ttfter  hifi  departure,  which  was  part  of  a  letter  wiitten  by 
the  dnke  of  Alen^oa  himself  to  tnat  gentleman,  <m  the  sub- 
ject of  his  much-desired  marriage  with  her  majesty,  and 
'dMNjgli^  in  txuth,  he  had  no  <commission  to  shew  it  to  her 
xnajesty,  yet^  if  Ae  would  like  to  see  it,  he  would  venture 
to  do  ao^  as  it  would  serve  materially  to  dispel  the  doubts 
49he  had  in  her  heait."  Elizabeth  immediately  called  for 
.seats,  and,  having  taken  his  excellency  into  a  comer  of  the 
apartment  made  him  sit  down  by  her,  while  she  perused 
&e  paper,  which  had,  of  course,  been  written  fot  (his  very 
purpose.  *^  She  read  and  re-read  it,"  says  La  Mothe,  ^^  and 
pronounced  it  ^  marvelloudy  weU  done,  and  exactly  what 
she  hoped  to  find  in  him,'  aading  her  praise  of  his  beautifol 
and  graceful  style  c^  writing,  and  also  commended  his  £ur 
penmanship." 

The  next  day,  Leicester  came  to  inform  die  ambassador, 
that  the  sdght  of  that  litde  lett^*  had  done  moie  with  her 
majesty,  in  &vour  of  the  marriage,  than  all  that  had  been 
said  by  Montmorenci  and  de  Foix,  by  himseli^  or  Burlei^ 
and,  in  abort,  than  all  the  council  had  been  able  to  do,  and 
"very  obli^ngly  advised  LaMothe  to  get  the  duke  of  Alen9on 
to  write  another  good  letter,  as  discreedy  expressed,  and 
foil  of  aflSsction,  that  it  might  be  shewn  to  the  queen^  and 
^even,  if  he  thought  proper,  one  to  her  majesty,  who  would 
not  take  it  amiss.  Leicester  took  the  opportunity  <^  hint- 
ing, ^^  that  if  the  marriage  were  accomplished  through  his 
good  o£Bces,  he  should  IsAve  no  objection  to  a  noble  and 
"-wealthy  French  match  himself,  and  expressed  a  wish  that 
•the  queen^mother  would  send  him  the  portrait  of  made- 
anoisdle  de  Montpensier,  which  he  knew  well  was  in  the 
Jioose  o£ihe  Count  Palatine."^ 

One  day,  Elizabeth  told  La  Mothe,  ^'that  one  of  her  em- 
iMssy  in  France  had  written  very  favourably  of  the  duke  of 
Alenfon,  in  all  respects,  and  had  said,  ^he  would  not  de- 
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ceive  her  about  the  injuiy  his  face  had  received  fiN>m  the 
smail-pox,  knowing  what  a  delicate  eye  she  had  for  observ- 
ing everything  about  any  one,  but  that  he  would  other- 
wise have  been  mbch  handsomer  than  his  brothers.'  ^ 

On  this  hint.  La  Mothe  Fenelon  launched  out  into  the 
most  extravagant  encomiums  on  the  prince,  declaring  ^^  that 
in  eveiy  particular,  save  and  except  me  accident  to  his  face, 
he  was  a  paragon  above  all  the  other  princes  in  the  world, 
and  that  tnis  injunr  was  not  without  remedy,  for  there  was  a 
physician  in  London,  who  had  lately  cured  a  person  of  the 
marics  of  the  small-pox,  who  had  been  more  frightfully 
seamed  with  it  than  any  one  in  the  world,  and  that  if  she 
would  only  accept  the  service  of  the  duke,  he  would,  in  a 
few  days  afterwards,  be  rendered  beautiful,  and  worthy  of 
her  &vour."  This  was  certainly  treating  EUzabeth  very  much 
like  a  child,  but  it  was  an  age  of  quackery  and  credulity, 
and  it  is  very  plain  that  Fenelon  was  himself  deceived  by 
the  reports  of^  the  wonderful  renovations,  effected  bv  this 
occtdt  practitioner,  in  complexions  that  had  been  spoiled  by 
the  small-pox.  He  spoke  of  this  to  Burleigh,  who  begged 
him  to  name  any  person  within  the  realm,  who,  to  his  cer- 
tain knowledge,  had  been  cured  by  the  said  physician. 

**  I  named  two,"  writes  La  Mothe  to  the  queen-mother, 
*^  one  of  whom  is  of  this  city  of  London,  and  the  other  is  a 
country  lady,  and  a  relation  of  the  countess  of  Bedford. 
In  truth,  the  said  doctor  is  a  person  of  great  learning 
and  much  experience,  and  has  made  no  difficulty  of  it,  but 
said,  '  that  the  remedy  has  nothing  in  it  that  is  noxious^ 
and  that  it  is  very  sure.' " 

Afler  La  Motne  had  mentioned  this  to  Elizabeth,  she 
smiled,  and  begged  him  to  have  the  remedy  applied  by  all 
means  to  the  face  of  the  duke  of  Alen9on.^  The  e^i  of 
Lincoln,  on  his  arrival  from  Paris,  spoke  very  favourably  of 
the  young  prince,  and  settled  the  two  great  objections,  that 
were  constantly  urged  against  the  marriage,  in  an  off-hand 
way,  by  saying,  "  that  ms  youth  need  not  be  any  impedi- 
ment, as  he  was  growing  older  every  day,  and  as  for  the 
scars  of  the  small-pox,  they  were  of  no  consequence,  as  he 
would  soon  have  a  beard  to  hide  them." 

On  the  27th  of  July,  Elizabeth  sent  the  earl  of  Sussex, 
her  grand  chamberlain,  to  tell  the  French  ambassador,  ^^  that 
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she  was  goings  the  next  day,  to  dine  at  the  house  of  the 
lord-treasurer,  and  that  if  he  would  come,  he  should  be 
very  welcome,  and  requested  him  to  bring  any  letters  that 
he  had  received  for  her,  from  his  own  court,  with  him.'' 
After  dinner,  she  led  him  into  a  little  compartment,  out  of 
the  saloon,  where  she  ordered  seats  to  be  brought  for  him 
and  herself^  and  suffered  no  other  person  to  approach. 
When  she  had  discussed  several  subjects  of  political  inte- 
rest with  him,  he  presented  to  her  letters  which  he  had 
received  in  his  last  packet  addressed  to  her  from  the  kine 
and  queen  of  France.  She  opened  and  read  them  wim 
apparent  satisfaction,  and  particularly  noted  every  word  of 
that  written  to  her  by  the  queen-mother,  whom  she  com- 
mended as  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  princesses 
in  the  world.  She  then  put  her  letters  into  her  pocket, 
and  began  to  discuss  her  small  suitor,  the  duke  of  Alen9on, 
arid  the  objections  to  her  marriage  with  him,  observing  "that 
her  subjects  had  hitherto  esteemed  her  as  somewhat  wise, 
she  having  reigned  over  them  in  peace  and  prosperity  four- 
teen years ;  but  if,  after  she  had  eschewed  matrimony  all 
her  life,  she  should,  now  she  was  an  old  woman,  take  a  nus- 
band,  so  much  too  youns,  and  especially  with  such  a  blemish 
in  his  face  as  that  which  had  befallen  monsieur  d'Alen9on, 
they  would  despise  her,  and  deem  her  very  ill-advised, 
even  if  she  could  shew  them  a  sufficient  counterpoise  to 
atone  for  those  great  defects ;"  viz.,  his  immature  ase  and 
the  scars  of  the  small-pox.  She  added,  "  that  she  had,  in 
the  first  instance,  chaiged  her  council  to  prepare  a  reply  in 
her  name  to  that  effect,  the  same  day  the  proposal  was 
made  to  her  by  monsieur  de  Montmorenci,  and  she  prayed 
his  most  Christian  majesty  to  take  it  in  good  part,  and  to 
continue  to  regard  her  as  his  own  sister."  * 

The  ambassador  replied,  with  many  compliments  on  her 
prudence,  and  all  the  fine  qualities  wnich  had  rendered  her 
reign  so  prosperous,  and  assured  her,  "  that  she  would  study 
the  good  of  her  subjects,  by  accepting  such  a  match  as 
would  increase  her  power,  and  that  the  king  of  France 
offered  her  the  same  conditions  with  Alencon  that  had  been 
offered  with  monsieur,  only  that  instead  of  Henry,  she 
would  take  Francis,  who  would  be  contented  with  a  less 
public  exercise  of  the  rites  prescribed  by  his  religion,  than 

^  Depdches  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon,  toI.  v. 
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the  other,  vrboae  conscience  would  not  panut  him  to  omit 
anythinff  connected  with  it^ 

He  then  begeed  permiaaon  to  deliver  to  her  OH^esty  a 
letter  which  hehad  in  chaim  to  present  to  her  fi«&  the 
duke  of  A]en9oou^  She  took  the  letter,  perused  it  wilh 
OMich  »atigfi%rtJon»  and  said,  ^'  that  all  he  had  written  o(»- 
zeaponded  with  what  she  heard  in  his  praise."  The  am- 
banador  requested  that  she  would  penatit  the  duke  to  write 
to  her  ^£^ain,  to  which  she  made  no  objection. 

La  Mothe  Fenelon,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ^onfereaoe, 
noticed,  that  the  complezioo-doctor  had  engaged  to  oblite- 
rate the  diafiraiDe  tmces  of  the  small-pox  nom  the  fibce  of 
the  diike,  and  reonved  her  majesl^^'s  gracious  pensaissioii  to 
confer  with  the  lords  of  the  eouocil,  cm  the  preliminaries  of 
the  marriage,  of  whidi  this  cure  ajmears  to  have  been  the 
leading  aitidie.  An  envoy  eztraotdiQarj,  monsieor  de  k 
3f  ole,  was  sent  tcomk  the  court  of  France,  to  assist  in  the 
treaty.  He  airiyed  in  London  on  the  £7th  of  July,  wad 
La  Mothe  Feoelon  sent  an  immediate  notice  of  this  event 
to  the  Queen,  who  had  begun  her  summer  progress  to  the 
midlana  counties,  and  had  advanced  forty  miles  on  her  way 
to  WarwicJu  She  requested  Ihe  plenipotentiaries  of  France 
to  meet  her  at  Easton,  the  seat  of  the  valiant  and  hospitaUe 
mr  George  Pom£ret  The  excitement  of  the  chase,  how- 
ever, proved  more  interesting  to  Elizabeth  than  the  dis- 
cussions for  her  union  with  mondeur  d^  Alaa9on,  and  die 
kept  the  procurators  waiting  for  her  two  days  at  £ast(Hi ; 
fcr,  having  started  a  large  swift  sti^  on  the  momii^  pie- 
Tious  to  that  app(Hnted  for  their  audience,  she  pursued  it 
all  the  day,  and  till  the  middle  of  the  ni^t,  md  was  so 
greatly  fiutigoed  in  consequence,  that  she  was  compelled  to 
keep  her  chamber  all  the  next  day.'  After  recorerisg 
herself  a  litde,  she  procee<kd  on  her  journey,  and  gave 
monsieur  de  la  Mole,  who  was  presented  in  ail  dhie  fiuin, 
by  monaeur  de  la  Mothe,  a  gracious  leception,  and  invited 
mem.  to  accompany  her  to  Kenilworth. 

On  the  12th  of  August,  die  made  a  public  entry  into 
Waniick,  travelling  in  her  coadi,  attended  by  the  countess 
of  Warmtk,  and  surrounded  by  the  greatest  lords  and 
ladies  of  her  court     Her  nu^ty,  on  account  of  the  bad- 

^  Dqi^ches  de  la  Motfae  Fenelon,  vol.  t.  p.  70. 
'  Qepdches  de  U  Mothe  Fenelon,  toL  ▼« 
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nem  of  die  roads  fiom  heavy  reioB,  was  brought  through 
Chesterton  pastures,  and  approached  the  town  by  FcM 
Mill  Hill,  where  the  bailifl^  recorder,  and  principal  bur- 
gesses, were  drawn  up  in  order,  on  their  knees,  to  receive 
and  welcome  her.  The  queen  caused  her  carriage  to  be 
thrown  open  on  every  side,  that  all  her  subjects  m^ht  be- 
hold her,  and  paused  idiile  the  recorder  addressed  her,  in  a 
very  long-winoed  and  remarkably  pedantic  harangue,  end- 
ing vrilh  a  humble  request  to  her  majesty,  to  accept  a  small 
present  from  the  town,  which  he  compared  to  th^  widows' 
mites,  and  the  drop  of  water  which  Alexander  the  Great 
condescended  to  accept  of  a  poor  soldier  by  the  wayside;" 
Then  Robert  Philippes,  the  bailiff,  rising  n'om  his  Knees, 
and  comijDg  to  the  side  of  the  coach,  or  chariot,  in  which 
her  majesty  sat,  knelt  down  and  ofieied  to  her  a  purse,  very 
&irly  wrought,  and  in  the  purse  twenty  pounds,  all  in 
sovereigns,  on  which  she  put  forth  her  hand  very  gra- 
ciously, and  received  it  with  a  benim  and  smiling  coun- 
tenance ;  and,  turning  to  the  earl  of  Xeicester,  said,  ^^  My 
lord,  this  is  contrary  to  your  promise ;"  then  she  made  the 
following  considerate  reply  to  the  bailiff  and  corporation  :^*— 

^  Baihff,  I  thank  you,  one  and  all,  for  your  good  wills, 
and  I  am  very  loth  to  take  anything  at  your  nands  now, 
because  you,  at  the  last  time  of  my  being  here,  presented 
us,  to  our  great  liking  and  contentation,  and  it  is  not  the 
manner  to  be  always  presented  with  gifts,  and  I  am  the 
more  unwilling  to  take  anything  of  you,  because  I  know  a 
mite  at  your  nands  is  as  much  as  a  thousand  pounds  from 
some,  nevertheless,  that  you  may  not  think  i  mislike  of 
your  good  wills,  I  accept  it  with  most  hearty  thanks  to  you 
all,  praying  God  that  I  may  perform,  as  Mr.  Recorder 
saith,  such  benefit  as  is  hoped ;''  and  therewithal  she  offered 
her  hand  to  the  bailiff  to  kiss,  and  when  he  had  done  ao, 
she  returned  his  mace  to  him,  which  he  had  surrendered  to 
her  majesty  before  the  oration,  and  which  she  had  kept  in 
her  lap  till  it  was  ended.  When  she  had  delivered  the 
mace,  she  called  Mr.  Aglionby,  the  recorder,  to  her,  and 
offering  her  hand  to  hun  to  kiss,  she  said  to  him,  with  a 
smile — 

^'  Come  hither,  little  recorder,  it  was  told  me  that  you 
would  be  afraid  to  look  upon  me,  or  to  speak  boldly,  but 

'  From  a  MS.  called  the  Black  Book  of  Warwick  Corporation,  fols.  60—70. 
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you  were  not  so  afraid  of  me  as  I  was  of  you,  and  I  now 
thank  you  for  putting  me  in  mind  of  my  duty,  and  what 
should  be  in  me."^  And,  shewing  a  most  gracious  and 
&vourable  countenance  to  the  spectators,  she  said  again, 
**  I  most  heartily  thank  you  all,  niy  good  people,"  and  so 
was  desirous  to  be  going,  but  Mr.  Ghriffin,  the  preacher, 
approached  her  majesty,  kneeled  down,  and  offered  her  a 
paper,  to  whom  she  said,  ^^  If  it  be  any  matter  to  be  an- 
swered, we  will  look  upon  it,  and  give  you  our  answer  at  my 
lord  of  Warwicts  house."  The  paper  was,  however,  a 
quaint  Latin  acrostic,  in  which  her  majesty  was  compared 
to  Pallas,  Astrea,  Penelope,  and  Debora;  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  trouble  having  been  expended,  to  compel  the  first 
letter  and  the  last  of  every  line  in  the  first  stanza  to  form 
the  following  compliment: — 

*'  Tu  Elitdbeia  viro  nnhU,  O  mater  eri»,'* 

These  verses  her  majesty  gave  to  the  countess  of  War- 
wick, who  was  in  the  coach  with  her.  Then  the  bailiff, 
recorder,  and  burgesses  took  to  their  horses,  and,  marshalled 
by  the  heralds,  rode  two  and  two  before  her  majesty,  till 
they  brought  her  to  the  castle  gate.  The  old  Corporation 
Book,'  firom  which  these  details  are  abstracted,  does  not 
omit  to  record  that  the  twelve  principal  burgesses  were 
clad,  on  this  occasion,  in  gowns  of  puke  colour,  lined  with 
satin  and  damask.  The  bailiff,  in  a  gown  of  scarlet,  rode 
next  her  majesty,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  lord  Compton, 
who  was  then  high  sheriff  of  the  shire,  and  therefore  would 
have  carried  his  rod  up  into  the  town,  but  was  fprbiddenby 
the;  heralds  and  gentlemen  ushers,  as  contrary  to  etiquette 
on  that  occasion. 

When  her  majesty  reached  the  castle  gate,  they  made  a 
lane  for  her  to  pass  through,  who,  viewing  them  well,  gave 
them  thanks,  and  pronounced  them  to  be  ^'  a  goodly  and 
well-favoured  company."  She  remained  at  Warwick  fix)m 
the  Mondaytill  the  Wednesday,  when  she  commenced  her 
journey  to  ILenilworth,  leaving  her  household  and  train  at 
\yarwick,  and  proceeded,  by  the  north  gate,  throuch  Mr. 
Thomas  Fishers  grounds,  and  so  by  Woodloes,  which  is 
the  foirest  way  to  Kenilworth,  where  she  remained  from 

*  MS.  Black  Book  of  the  Warwick  Corporation. 
'  MS.  Black  Book  of  Warwick. 
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Wednesday  morning  tiU  Saturday  night,  as  the  guest  of  the 
earl  of  lieicester. 

La  Mothe  Fenelon,  in  his  letters  to  his  sovereigD,  speaks 
with  great  satisfaction  of  the  princely  festivities  with  which 
he  and  his  friend.  La  Mole,  were  entertained  by  the  earl  at 
Kenilworth.  The  day  after  their  arrival,  he  and  De  la 
Mole  had  a  private  conference,  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  with 
the  queen,  on  the  subject  of  the  proposal  of  the  duke  of 
Alen^on,  in  which  she  flattered  them  with  deceitful  hopes 
of  consenting  to  the  marriage.  After  dinner,  they  all  pur- 
sued the  pastime  of  hunting  the  hart,  till  night,  in  one  of 
the  parks. 

On  Saturday  night,  very  late,  Elizabeth  returned  to 
Warwick,  and  because  she  would  see  what  cheer  my  lady 
of  Warwick  made,  she  entered  unexpectedlv  into  Mr. 
Thomas  Fisher's  house,  where,  finding  tnem  all  at  supper, 
she  sat  down  a  little  while,  and,  after  a  slight  repast,  rose 
again,  leaving  the  rest  at  supper,  and  went  to  visit  the 
good  man  of  the  house,  Mr.  Fisher,  who  was  at  that  time 
grievously  vexed  with  the  gout,  but  chose  to  be  brought 
out  of  his  chamber  into  the  gallery,  to  pay  his  duty  to  ner 
majesty,  and  would  have  made  an  attempt  to  kneel  to  her, 
but  she  pcevented  him,  and  comforted  him  with  such 
gracious  words,  that,  forgetting  his  pain,  he  was  on  horse- 
back to  attend  her  majesty  on  the  following  Monday,  on 
her  return  to  Kenilwortfi.^ 

Meantime,  however,  she  took  up  her  abode  in  Warwick 
castle,  where  it  pleased  her,  on  the  Sunday,  to  have  the 
country  people  come  and  dance  before  her  in  the  court  of 
the  castle,  while  she  looked  out  fi*om  her  chamber  window^ 
which  pleased  them,  and  appeared  to  make  her  very  merry. 
On  that  day,  the  French  ambassador  and  monsieur  de  la 
Mole,  having  received  despatches  from  their  own  court, 
with  letters  from  the  royal  fami^  for  her,  came  to  wait 
upon  her  there.  In  her  last  letter,  Elizabeth  had  intimated, 
that  before  the  negotiations  proceeded  further,  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  she  should  have  a  personal  interview 
with  her  youtluul  suitor,  but  the  wily  queen-mother — ^being 
perfectly  aware  that  unless  Elizabeth  coidd  be  induced  to 
make  a  blindfold  bargain,  by  plighting  herself  before  she 
saw  the  prince,  the  match  would  never  take  place— opposed 
the  projected  meeting,  as  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  her 

^  Nichels*  Progrenes. 
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son,  for  him  to  oome  over  to  be  looked  a^  at  the  nak  of 
being  mocked  with  a  rejection."* 

Euzabeth,  in  reply  to  this  objection,  said,  '^she  entreated 
diat  neither  the  king  a£  France,  the  queen-mother,  nor  the 
ambassador,  would  believe  her  to  be  cuiable  of  such  base* 
nesaastospeakof  anintemewwithaprince  of  his  high 
xanky  if  she  were  not  disposed  to  inarrj  him,  that  it  was 
long  before  she  could  overcome  her  reluctance  to  the 
wedded  state;  and  now  she  had  gained  that  victoiy  gv» 
herseli^  she  was  disposed  to  use  it  for  the  purpose  cf 
strengthening  the  bonds  of  friendship  between  the  rojal 
house  of  France  and  hersel£  That  she  desired  the  said 
interview  as  much  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  duke,  as^or 
her  own ;  to  the  end^  that  he  miriit  not  be  compelled  to 
espouse  a  woman  whom  he  coufi  not  love,  and,  on  her 
own  account,  she  wished  to  see  if  she  could  be  loved  by 
him,  and  also  if  the  disparity  of  his  i^,  and  what  bad 
been  reported  of  his  &ce,  were  objecticxis  that  might  be 
overccxne,  and  if  she  could  not  have  that  satisfitction,  then 
Ae  must  beg  us  to  tell  the  king  and  his  mother,  that  the 
matter  was  at  an  end."  After  pronouncing  these  words, 
the  queen  remained  mient  and  pensive.  Then  the  two 
sobtk  diplomatists  endeavoured,  by  the  following  flattering 
logic,  to  persuade  her,  ^^  that  the  disparity  in  age  between 
h^Belf  and  their  prince  amcMinted  to  nothing,  seeing  that 
it  was  only  the  trifiinir  difference  of  nineteen  years;  and 
«  her  mW  W  her  charms  of  miad  Jld  pe«>n, 
iqppeared  younger  by  ten  years  than  she  really  was;,  and 
monseigneur  the  duke,  in  ccmsec|uence  of  his  fine  manly 
figure  and  good  sense,  had  anticipated  the  other  nine 
years  in  his  age,  and  lodged  fiill  seven-and-twent|r,  they 
were  placed  on  an  equahty."  * 

As  for  the  interview,  tlM^  king  and  queen  of  France  were 
most  anxious  that  it  should  take  ]^ace,  if  they  could  be 
certain  of  her  majes^s  remaining  m  the  mind  to  many; 
but  as  yet  she  had  only  given  doi^>tfiil  and  unsatis&ctory 
answers,  to  the  great  discontent  of  the  duke,  and  as  sl^ 
had  seen  his  portrait,  and  heard  by  many  of  her  own 
pe(^le  what  he  was,  it  was  necessaiy  that  she  should  return 
a  more  decided  answer,  and,  at  any  rate,  that  she  would 
sanction  another  conference  with  the  lords  of  her  cooiKnl 
on  the  subject  On  this,  she  raised  her  head,  and  replied, 
>  Bespatehes  of  La  Mothe  Fcndon*  '  Ibid. 
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with  a  mom  aeceeable  and  cheerfiil  caaDtenaoce,  **  that  Ae 
was  ccmtent  toat  the  eonfiexenee  should  take  place,  if  onlj 
to-  prove  to  the  king  of  France  how  gieatlj  she  valued  his 
firteDdship."  Afiex  inainvialiiig  that  3ie  felt  more  fevoiir- 
ably  disposed  towards  the  marxiiiff^  *^  she  withdrew/'  says 
Li8  Mothe,  ^  very  gaily,  to  her  c£ainber^  telling  Leicester 
that  we  were  to  return  and  sup  with  her,  and  invited  u» 
hersel£  When  we  came  back,  we  foiund  her  playing  on, 
the  cfonet,  asid  she  continued  to  play  at  our  entreaty,  and 
she  j^yed  i^ain  to  please  the  sieur  de  la  Mole.  At 
supper^  which  was  a  sumptuous  feast,  she  gave  us,  befove 
all  the  company^  aa  many  marks  of  &vour  aa  we  could 
desire. 

^^  After  she  had  drank  to  me,  she  sent  the  cup  with  what 
remained  in  it  to  me,  that  I  might  pledge  her,  and  wished 
mudi  that  she  could  exchange  sudi  ^reeaUe  mess^es 
with  my  locd  the  dukew  She  drank  also  to  the  »eur  de  la 
Mole,  with  many  other  fdeasant  deraonstrationa  and  comv 
tesies^  out  of  compHment  to  his  master.  ^ 

'^When  supper  was  concluded,  at  about  nine  in  the 
evenings  a  fcrtiess  that  was  built  up  in  a  meadow,  under 
the  windows  <^  the  castle,  was  assailed  by  a  party  of  the 
youth  of  the  court,  and  (kfended  by  another  party  for  a 
display  of  fireworks,  which  was  a  very  fine  spectacle ;  and 
we  remained  with  the  said  lady  tUl  about  midnight  to  see 
the  end  of  if 

There  is  a  quaint  and  very  elaborate  descriptiim  of  this 
pageant  in  the  Black  Book  of  the  Warwick  corporation,  by 
whidi  we  leam  that  there  were  two  f(»rts,  of  wood  ana 
canvas,  erected  on  the  temide  ditch,  at  convenient  dis* 
tances,  for  assailing  each  other  with  squibs  and  fireballs, 
one  of  the  £arts  being  manned  by  the  towns-people,  clad  in 
such  harness  as  could  be  obtained  by  them,  to  maintain  a 
warlike  show;  the  other  was  defended  by  the  earl  of 
Oxfefd,  with  a  band  of  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  court. 
And  between  the  forts  were  planted  twelve  or  fourteen  field«^ 
pieces,  and  as  many  mcnrtars,  which  had  been  bro^fat  firom 
the  Tower  of  London,  at  the  expense  of  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
with  which  a  most  especial  uproar  was  raised,  in  imitation 
of  stormii^  a  citadel  Then  the  earl  of  Oxford  and  hia 
company,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred,  i^ot  off  calivers 

^  Dep^ches  de  la  Motb«  Fcsdoiiy  toI.  t^  p.  96. 
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and  arquebuses  in  return,  and  cast  out  divers  fires,  terrible," 
says  the  record,  *^to  those  who  have  not  been  in  like 
experiences,  valiant  to  such  as  delighted  therein,  and 
strange  to  them  that  understood  it  not,  for  the  wildfire 
falling  into  the  river  Avon,  would  for  a  time  lie  still,  and 
then  again  rise  and  fly  abroad,  casting  forth  many  flashes 
and  flames,  whereat  the  queen's  majesty  took  great  plea- 
sure," till  she  fovmd  her  good  town  of  Warwick  was  in 
some  danger  of  being  burned  down,  by  this  device  lor  her 
honour  and  glory.  For  at  the  last,  a  flying  dragon,  casting 
out  huee  flames  and  squibs,  lighted  upon  the  tort  and  set 
fire  to  it,  for  its  subversion;  it  chanced  that  a  ball  of  fire 
fell  on  a  house  at  the  end  of  the  bridge,  and  set  fire  to  the 
same,  so  that  the  good  man  and  his  wife,  being  both  in  bed 
and  asleep,  were  with  great  ado  saved,  but  the  house  and 
everything  in  it  were  consumed ;  and  the  flames  spread  to 
some  of  the  adjoining  dwellings,  which  were  with  difficulty 
extinguished  by  the  exertions  of  the  earl  of  Oxford,  sir 
Fulk  Greville,  and  others  of  the  courtiers  and  towns- 
people!* 

This  combustion  might  be  good  pastime  for  the  idle 
gallants  of  the  court,  but  it  was  no  fun  for  the  people  of 
Warwick,  who  were  in  almost  as  much  alarm  and  danger 
as  if  they  had  been  bombarded  by  a  hostile  army,  with  the 
fireballs  flying  about  the  town  and  falling  on  tne  roo&  of 
houses,  and  into  their  courts  and  back  yards.  Four  houses 
in  the  town  and  suburbs  were  on  fire  at  once,  and  it  was 
next  to  a  miracle  that  no  more  mischief  was  done. .  As  La 
Mothe  Feaelon  does  not  mention  these  accidents, .  it  is 
probable,  that  he  might  imagine  the  conflagrations  were 
intended  for  a  part  of  the  show. 

The  next  morning,  the  queen  sent  for  the  poor  old  man 
and  woman  whose  house  had  been  burned,  and  comforted 
them  with  many  gracious  words  ;  and  by  her  grace's 
bounty  and  that  of  her  courtiers,  the  sum  of  twenty-five 
pounds  twelve  and  sixpence  was  given  towards  the  losses 
of  the  sufferers,  which,  notwithstanding  the  relative  value 
of  money,  was  rather  a  paltry  subscription,  considering  the 
high  rank  of  the  parties.^ 

On  the  following  day,  the  subject  of  her  majesty's  marriage 
was  again  discussed,  and  she  aeclared,  ^^  that  after  having 

1  Black  Book  of  Warwick.  *  Ibid. 
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heard  the  opinions  of  her  council,  she  found  herself  in  a 
greater  perplexity  than  ever;  for  though  they  all  wished 
her  to  marry,  they  agreed  with  her,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  advance  any  further  in  the  treaty  till  she  should  have 
seen  what  manner  of  man  the  duke  of  Aleii9on  really  was, 
and  for  herself,  she  was  determined  not  to  judge  of  him  by 
any  other  witness  than  that  of  her  own  eyes ;  she  was  sure 
some  ill  would  come  of  it  if  they  married  without  some 
previous  affection,  such  as  is  usually  acquired  by  sight,*'  and 
she  swore,  *^by  her  Creator,  that  the  doubts  she  felt  made 
her  fear  and  repent  of  having  gone  so  far.'" 

The  following  day,  her  majesty  and  the  French  envoys 
returned  to  Kenilworth  on  horseback  in  company,  **  some- 
times as  they  went  following  the  chase,  and  between  whiles 
pursuing  the  subject  of  the  matrimonial  treaty,  to  our  great 
satisfaction,"  says  the  deluded  LaMothe,  who  appears,  atthat 
time,  to  have  been  actually  persuaded  by  Elizabeth  that  she 
was  bent  on  marriage,  and  might  be  flattered  into  wedding 
the  unsuitable  spouse  they  offered  her. 

He  writes  volumes  to  Charles  IX.  and  the  queen-mother, 
relating  his  private  conferences  with  Elizabeth,  and  the 
proceedings  of  her  council  while  at  Kenilworth,  on  the 
subject  of  this  alliance,  assuring  them,  "  that  the  queen  is 
better  disposed  towards  it  than  she  has  yet  been."  He 
expresses  his  satisfaction,  in  particular,  for  the  good  offices 
which  he  considers  have  been  rendered  by  the  earl  of  Lei- 
cester in  the  negotiation,  and  repeats  his  opinion  that  the 
latter  should  be  rewarded  with  a  wealthy  French  heiress  of 
the  highest  rank,  in  return  for  his  services.*  The  clear- 
headed Burleigh  condensed  the  actual  substance  of  all  the 
frothy  compliments,  affectations,  and  mystifications  used  by 
his  royal  mistress  in  her  discussions  with  the  noble  French 
diplomats,  into  the  following  brief  entry,  which  is  inscribed 
by  his  own  hand  in  his  private  diary : — 

"  August  22nd.^ — Answer  given  to  La  Mothe,  at  Kenil- 
worth, when  he  came  to  move  marriage  for  Francis,  duke 
of  Alen9on,  younger  brother  to  the  French  king:  that 
there  were  two  difficulties,  one  for  difference  of  religion, 
the  other  for  their  ages ;  but  yet,  that  the  articles  moved 
in  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Aajou's  case,  might  serve  for 
him." 

1  Despatches  of  la  Mothe  Fenelon.  '  Ibid. 
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T^vo  days  after  this  oraeohr  aenteiice  was  insoibed  by 
Burleigh,  the  massacie  of  St  Bartholomew  was  peipetrated 
m  Pan&  The  tidings  of  this  direfbl  tragedy  were  xeoeived 
in  England  with  feelings  of  ffenotMis  indication,  whidi 
rendered  all  ranks  of  the  peoj^e  ready  to  tSkae  up  arms,  t9 
ayei^e  the  mordered  ▼ictims  of  the  treacherona  and  proAi- 
gate  Catherine  de  Medicis,  and  the  abhonent  instraments 
of  her  atiocity.  The  very  name  of  a  Frenchman  was 
r^arded  with  horror,  and  La  Mollie  Fenelon,  and  his 
suite,  felt  themselves  the  objects  of  popular  detestation,^ 
though  innocent  of  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  crime 
that  had  been  committed  in  the  blood-stained  metrc^lis 
of  France*  No  one  conld  be  more  deeply  mortified  at  the 
transaction  than  La  Mothe  himself  who  does  not  scrujde  to 
express,  in  plain  tenns,  to  his  rOTal  master  his  grief  and 
annoyance  at  what  had  taken  place,  and  the  dkgraoefol 
light  in  which  it  had  placed  the  monarch  and  people  of 
France  in  the  omnion  of  the  English. 

Elizabeth  at  first  declined  giving  audience  to  the  Incklefls 
ambassador,  on  whom  the  task  devolved  of  making  die 
most  plausible  stoiy  he  could  in  extenuation  of  this  dreiadful 
business.  Aft^  taking  three  days  to  consider  whether  she 
would  see  him  or  not,  she  at  length  decided  on  ffrantiog 
him  an  interview  at  Woodstock,  idiere  she  was  "wbeji  the 
intelligence  reached  her.  She  received  him  in  her  privy 
chamber,  in  the  presence  of  the  lords  of  the  council,  and 
the  principal  laoies  of  her  court,  all  of  whom  were,  like 
herself  clad  in  the  deepest  mourning.  A  solemn  silence 
prevailed  oa  his  entrance,  and  after  a  brief  pause,  the  queen 
advanced  ten  or  twelve  paces  to  receive  him,  with  a  grave, 
stem,  countenance,  but  with  her  wonted  courtesy;  and 
leadii^  him  to  a  window,  apart  from  die  rest,  sne  said 
something  apologetic  for  having  delayed  his  audience,  and 
demanded  of  him,  '^if  it  were  possible  that  the  strange 
news  she  had  heard  of  the  prince  whom  sl^  so  much  lovea, 
honoured,  and  confided  in  of  all  the  world,  oould  be  troe."^ 

La  Mothe  told  her,  ^'  that  in  truth  he  had  come  to  lament 
with  her  over  the  sad  accident  that  had  just  occurred,  to 
the  infinite  regret  of  the  king,  who  had  been  compelled, 
for  the  security  of  his  life,  and  that  of  the  queen,  his  mother, 
and  his  twojbrothers,  to  put  down  the  sedition  and  traitorous 

'  Depdches  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon,  toI  v.  p.  128w  '  IbicU,  1523, 124. 
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plots  of  tlfeDse  who  had  oonfednated  agamst  him  numiy  hi^ 
and  horrible  treasons^  and  that  what  he  haddoney  was  as 
painfid  to  him  us  if  he  had  cut  off  ose  of  his  aims  to  pre- 
fierve  the  vest  of  his  body." 

Slizaiaeth  inquired,  w^  eager  ouviosity,  into  the  parti- 
culais;  and  lameixled  that  we  king  h»d  not  proceeded 
against  the  admiral,  and  his  adherents,  according  to  the 
laws  which  pmiish  treason.;  observing,  '^  that  although  she 
had  been  unable  to  accept  his  majesty  for  a  husbaml,  she 
would  always  love  and  revere  him  as  if  she  wefe  his  vnfe ; 
that  dxe  was  infinitely  jealous  of  his  honour,  and  believed 
that  it  was  nekher  accordii^  to  his  disposition,  nor  from 
ai]^  premeditatk>n  of  his  own  that  these  murders  had  hap- 
pened ;  but  firem  aome  strange  accident,  which  time  would 
ehicidate."^ 

The  convenknt  term  ^  acddient"  was  afterwards  adopted 
by  Elizabeth  herself,  on  an  occasion,  when,  as  in  the  case  of 
tiie  royal  culprits  of  St  Bartholomew,  it  impUed  an  eqni- 
Tocadng  denial  of  a  crime  too  bladk  to  be  acknowledged, 
or  defended  by  the  perpetrator. 

The  FuGDsk  ambassador,  notwitfastandiuff  ihe  trepidaticm 
with  which  he  had  entered  the  presence  of  Elizabeth,  and 
the  chill  which  her  first  reception  had  given  Urn,  took 
courage  before  die  audience  ended,  to  present  her  with  a 
love  letter  fiom  the  duke  of  Alen9on,  and  she  received  it 
willingly,  and  read  it  with  am)aient  satis&ction.  She  said, 
however,  '^  that  it  had  been  her  intention  to  send  the  most 
honoun^k  ambassador  that  had  been  seen  in  Franoe  for  a 
IcBog  time,  to  shew  her  respect  for  the  most  Christian  queen, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  birth  of  her  first  child,  which  was 
soon  expected;  but  that,  now,  she  should  take  care  that 
nei&er  Xidcester  or  Burleigh  went,  knowing  how  much 
their  deaths  were  desired  by  the  persons,  who  were  the 
instigators  of  what  had  taken  place  at  Paris." 

On  leaving  the  queen,  La  Mothe  had  to  go  over  the  same 
sHppery  ground  in  explanations  to  the  l<H*ds  of  her  council, 
who  were  &r  fircan  taking  the  matter  as  easily  as  then 
mistzesB  had  done.  They  would  not  hear  of  accidents  or 
mistakes,  but  declared  that  the  recent  massacre  was,  without 
doubt,  the  most  enonnous  crime  that  had  been  committed 
since  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  loudly  condemned  the 

'  D«p4«heB  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon,  toI.  v.  pp.  127|  128« 
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treachery  andcnielty  of  those  by  whom  it  had  been  planned 
and  executed. 

In  a  letter  to  the  king  his  master^  dated  September  29th, 
La  Mothe  describes  the  mortifying  situation  in  which  he  and 
all  his  countrymen  were  placed  in  England^  and  says,  ^'  that 
no  one  will  speak  to  him  but  the  queen^  who  treats  him 
with  her  accustomed  urbanity."^ 

Not  more  atrocious,  however,  was  the  ruthless  fanaticism, 
which  prompted  the  butcher-work  by  which  the  day  of  St. 
Bartholomew  was  for  ever  rendered  a  watchword  of  re- 
proach against  Catholics,  than  the  murderous  spirit  of  cruelly 
and  injustice  which  led  the  professors  of  the  reformed  &itn 
to  clamour  for  the  blood  of  the  captive  Mary  Stuart,  as  a 
victim  to  the  manes  of  the  slaughtered  Protestants.  Sandys, 
bishop  of  London,  in  a  letter  to  Burleigh,  enclosed  a  paper 
of  measures,  which  he  deemed  expedient  for  the  good  of 
the  realm,  and  the  security  of  his  royal  mistress  at  that 
crisis,  beginning  with  this  startUng  article,  "  Forthwith  to 
cut  off  the  Scottish  queen's  head.'**^  Burleigh  endeavoured  to 
prevail  on  Elizabeth  to  follow  this  sanmiinary  counsel, 
telling  her,  **  that  it  was  the  only  means  of  preventing  her 
own  deposition  and  murder."  It  is  easy  at  all  times  to 
persuade  hatred  that  revenge  is  an  act  of  justice. 

Elizabeth  wasbeset  by  tempters  of  no  common  plausibility; 
men  who  had  always  a  scripture  text  in  readiness,  to  quiet 
the  divine  witness  of  conscience  against  crime.  .  She  had 
resisted  their  previous  solicitations  to  take  the  life  of  her 
defenceless  captive,  and  placed  her  refusal  on  high  and  noble 
grounds ;  but  her  resolves,  whether  in  good  or  evil,  were 
easily  shaken.  Her  passions  were  stronger  than  her  princi- 
ples, and  were  excited  without  difficulty  by  persons  of  cooler 
temperaments  than  herself.  Sooner  or  later,  the  inflexible 
Burleigh  always  carried  his  point  with  his  stormy  mistress. 
He  had  terrified  her  with  plots  and  rumours  of  plots,  till 
he  succeeded  in  convincing  her  that  she  was  in  the  utmost 
danger  from  the  murderous  machinations  of  Mary  Stuart, 
and  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  deprive  her  enemies  of  a 
rallying  point,  by  putting  that  unfortunate  lady  to  death. 

Elizabeth  shrunk  from  the  idea  of  staining  her  hands 
with  royal  blood ;  but,  like  many  others,  had  no  objection  to 

^  Depeches  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon. 
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sin  by  deputy.  A  darker  and  more  treacherous  expedient 
tlian  either  a  private  or  a  judicial  murder,  in  her  own 
realm,  was  concocted  between  Burleigh,  Leicester,  and 
herself  as  ''the  most  convenient  method  of  ridding  herself," 
as  Mr.  Tytler  observes,  "  of  her  hated  and  dangerous  pri- 
soner."* The  Scotch  had  sold  her  fiigitive  rebel,  the  earl  of 
^Northumberland,  into  her  hands,  that  she  might  execute 
lier  vengeance  upon  him  ;  and  Elizabeth  in  return,  pro- 
posed,  not  to  sell,  but  to  resign  their  injured  sovereign  mto 
the  cruel  hands  of  Morton  and  the  regent  Marr,  to  be  dealt 
i¥ith  in  the  way  of  justice — ^words  which  were  tantamoimtto 
Cromwell's  private  memorandum,  "  to  send  such  and  such 
persons  to  London,  to  be  tried  and  executed."  There  was, 
indeed,  to  be  the  mockery  of  a  trial,  .but  then  the  children 
or  near  kinsfolk  of  Morton  and  Marr,  were  to  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  English  qiieen,  as  hostages,  that,  trial  or 
not,  the  execution  of  Mary  was  to  take  place  within  four 
hours  after  she  was  given  up  to  their  tender  mercies. 

The  details  of  this  iniquitous  pact,  are  clearly  and  suc- 
cinctly related  by  Mr.  Tytler,  and  the  actual  documents  may 
be  seen  in  the  State  raper  Office.'  The  instructions  for 
Killigrew,  to  whom  the  arrangement  of  "  the  great  mattery* 
as  it  was  significantly  termed  by  the  diplomatic  accomplices, 
was  committed,  are  m  Burleigh's  own  hand.^  The  muni- . 
ments  of  history  afford  not  a  more  disgraceful  document ; 
nor  has  the  light  of  truth  ever  unveiled  a  blacker  mass  of 
evidence,  than  the  correspondence  between  Killigrew  and 
Burleigh,  and  Leicester,  during  the  negotiation. 

Jii^ary  had,  however,  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  alarm  to 
the  rebel  lords;  and  even  her  deadly  foe,  Morton, .the  wily 
accomplice  in  Darnley's  murder,  would  not  undertake  the 
office  of  the  queen  of  England's  hangman  without  a  fee. 
Why  should  he  and  the  regent  Marr  sell  theu:  souls  for 
nought?  They  demanded  money  of  the  parsimonious 
Elizabeth — a  yearly  stipend  withal,  no  less  than  the  amount 
of  the  sum  it  cost  her  majesty  for  the  safe  keeping  of  her 
royal  prisoner.  The  dark  treaty  was  negotiated  in  the 
sick  chamber  of  the  guilty  Morton,  with  the  ardent  appro- 
bation of  the  dymg  Knox ;    and,  after  nearly  six  weeks' 

»  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  vii.  "  Ibid,  p,  810. 
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demnr,.  the  zcgenA  Manr  gmw  eonBeii^  bnt  was  iMmomia^beiy 
stricken  with  a  mortal  iUBen^  and  died  i^  tfaeend  (^  twenty- 
fenr  houm  Mbrtoa  insifted  onr  higher  tenms^  aod,  aooee 
than  thaty  an  advantageona  tceatr^  and  ^»  presence  of 
three  tibouaand  En^&h  tioop%  mider  the  commaDd  of  the 
earls  of  Huntingdon^  Essex^  and  Bedfon^  to  assist  at  ^» 
executton^  othcrvrise  he  would  not  undertake  it^ 

The  last  eonditien  could  not  be  conceded,  foae  EHaabet^a 
share  in  die  tzansactioQ  was  to  be  kept  secret;  and  £»?  the 
honour  of  the  Engliah  character,  it  i»  dodbi&l  whether 
three  thoiBand  men  could  ha^e  been  found  waUnw-  to 
assist  at  so  leyoteiag  a  tragedy.  Eageilj  as  Bcntei^ 
tUffsted  &r  the  blood  of  Maw  Stuart,  he  dared  not  -vgntnie 
the  experiment;  bat,  in>  uis  bitter  disappointment  at 
the  £ulure  of  his  project,  he  wrote  to  Leicester  that  the 
que^  must  now  &U  bach  upon  her  last  resource^  finr  the 
^&ty  of  hensetf  and  kingdora  : — 

**  God  send  her  raajest^,**  contlinies  he^  '*  strengtH  of  sp^t  to  preserve 
Gad's  cttiMv  h«r  own  life,  and  tlMt  lives  of  xnlHioiii  of  good  8iibjeel%  all  which 
are  most  manifestly  in  danger,  and  that  only  by  her  delays:  and  so  eonse^ 
qiiently  she  shall  be  the  eause  of  the  overthrow  of  a  noble  crown  and  realm^ 
whieh  shall  be  a  prey  to  all  that  ean  invade  it^     God  be  raereifid  to  ns!*^ 

Some  natural  doubts  must  be  fblt^  by  tfcose,  vho  have 
traced  the  long-hidden  mysteries  of  tilese  mcoderous 
intrigues^  whether  tbe  person  bj  whom  Aey  Ji^ere  devisee^ 
could  havebelieved  in-  the  existence  of  that  aU-seemg 
Judge,  whose  name  he  so  frequentfy  repeats  to  hisaccom- 
pBce,  in  thb  cowardly  design  againrtAelifeofapenecuted 
and  defenceless  woman. 

The  worthy  Matthew  Parker,  archbishop  of  Canterbioy, 
to  whom  Elizabeth  was  very  dear,  not  only  as  hissovere^n, 
and  the  bulwsurk  of  the  protestant  church,  but  as  the  dau^ter 
of  his  unfortunate  patroness,  Anne  Boleyu^  wrote  to  Bnr^ 
leish  a  marvellous  account  of  the  saying  of  ^a  strange 
body,''  as  he  called  some  insane  Imign  incendiary,  wh^n 
the  mayor  of  Dover  had  apprehended  and'  conducted  to» 
London,  lor  using  expressions  touching  the  queen,  Leiees^^ 
tier,  and  Hatton,  such  as  Mr.  Mayor  mnst  not  commit  to 
paper,  but  was  ready  to  whiisper  to  the  premier,  if  he  woidd 
give  him  the  opportunity.  The  *  strange  body'*  had  a 
brother  in  Calais,  who  had  also  said,.  ^^  that  he  trusted  to 

'  Tytler's  Scotlmd,  State  Paper  MSS. 
'  MS.  Brit.  Mus.  Caligula,  c.  iii.  fol.  986. 
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liear  of  as  many  throats  cot  in  £ii^laiid»  that  winter,  as  had 
beca  in  Fianee^  and  that,  vrhhm  the  twelvemonth,  he 
doubted  not  but  Hour's  bones,  and  mai^tres  Eliiabetfa'li 
too,  sdumld  be  openhr  burned  in  Smithfield"^  Notwith- 
Btandrng  aU  this  petifeus  talking  the  ^  strange  bodj"  had 
been  disdunged,  and  allowed  to  return  to  his  own  niends^ 
being  in  all  nrobabilit  j  a  wandering  lunatic,  not  worth  the 
troeble  of  subjecting  to  the  torture* 

The  recent  outrages  on  the  Protestants  in  France,  while 
the^  fumiahed  Elizabeth's  cabinet  with  an  excuse  for  advo- 
eating  the  murder  o£  Mary  Stuart,  rendered  the  negotia- 
tions for  the  queen's  marriage  with  a  cathoUc  prince  most 
distasteful  to  tae  people  of  England ;  but  though  apparently 
at  an  end^  they  were  still  carried  on,  sub  rosa^  oetween 
Elizabeth  and  the  court  ci  France,  through  the  agency  of 
nu>nsieur  de  la  Mothe.  On  the  11th  of  September,  the 
queen-mother  wrote  to  that  statesman,  apparently  in  reply 
to  his  rec(»nmendation  of  the  English  quack,  who  had  un- 
dertaken to  eradicate  the  traces  of  the  small-poz,  ^  I  ha^e 
seen  the  j^iysiciaii,  Penna,  but  the  T»age  of  mj  son,  Alen- 
fon,  is  much  amended,  and  does  amend  every  day ;  but  I 
BHOSt  be  well  certified  tluit  the  said  pfay^ian  uses  medicines 
audb  as  I  can  see  by  writing  what  he  does,  so  that  it  is  ervi- 
dexrt  he  will  do  no  liann.  •  •  •  •  The  said  doctor  can  easihr 
practise  npon  a  page,  and,  if  it  does  well,  he  can  use  his 
zesDoedies  on  my  son."  Sch^  were  the  private  eommuni- 
faUionsbetween  Ekigland  and  France,  when  Elizabeth  seemed 
publicly  indimant  for  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew/ 

When  La  Mothe  Fenelon  communicated  this  interesting 
piece  of  information  to  Elizabeth,  she  said,  ^  that  she  was 
jetonishe^  considering  the  great  k>ve  that  Catherine  had 
always  shewn  fer  her  children,  that  she  had  not  sooner  en- 
deavoured to  remove  so  great  a  disfigurement  as  the  scan 
winch  manned  the  countenance  of  the  duke  of  Alen90n*'^ 

Two  or  three  days  afto-  this  conversation,  ISizabeth  hei^ 
adf  was  attacked  with  the  same  mabdy,  which  had  left 
such  frightjful  traces  of  its  ravages  on  the  visage  of  her  un^ 
Indky  little  suitor.  The  whole  court  were  in  a  state  of  alarm, 
and  Leicester  again  took  upon  Inmself  the  office  of  watdv- 

^  Wrigbt's  Blkabeth  and  her  Times,  voL  L 

'  Letter  of  CBtherinft  de  Medieis,  Deqpakdiee  of  La  Mothe  FeneloB, 
ToLvii.  p.  346. 
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ing  her  sick  bed,*  till  the  favourable  nature  of  the  symptoms 
reueved  her  ministers  fix>m  the  alarming  apprehension  of 
their  being  deprived  of  their  beloved  sovereign,  and  the  yet 
more  painful  contingency  of  seeing  her  sceptre  pass  into 
the  hands  of  Mary  Stuart.  The  disease,  however,  passed 
lighdy  over  Elizabeth,  and  she  thus  describes  it  in  a  letter 
to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who,  not  without  cause^  had 
expressed  great  anxiety  to  be  certified  of  her  majesly's 
state : — 

**  Red  spots  be^an  to  appetr  in  onr  faee,  like  to  be  tke  small-pox,  hat, 
thanks  be  to  Almighty  God,  the  same  Tanished  away/* 

She  concludes,  in  her  own  hand — 

"  My  faithful  Shrewsbury,  let  not  grief  touch  your  heart  for  fear  of  my 
diseasS,  for  I  assure  you,  if  my  credit  were  not  greater  than  my  show,  there 
is  no  beholder  vould  b^eve  that  I  had  been  touched  with  such  a  malady. 

"  Your  faithful  sovereign, 

"  Eliz.  Reg.'* 

When  Elizabeth  gave  audience  to  the  French  ambassador, 
she  thanked  him  for  his  attention  during  her  late  malady  of 
the  small-pox,  and  told  him,  ^^  that  the  last  time  he  was  at 
Windsor,  she  had  the  stomach-ache,  from  taking  a  litde 
mithridate,  but  she  had  given  him  permission  to  see  her 
now,  because  he  would  be  able  to  give  their  majesties  of 
France  a  better  accoimt  of.  her  illness ;"  adding,  playfully, 
'^  that  she  believed  that  when  monseigneur  the  duke  came 
to  hear  of  it,  he  would  wish  that  she  had  had  just  enough 
of  it  lefi:  on  her  face  to  prevent  them  fi'om  reproaching  one 
another." 

The  complaisant  ambassador  replied  in  a  high  flown 
strain  of  complimeTit,  "  that  the  kmg  of  France,  monseig- 
neur the  duke,  and  all  connected  with  that  crown,  desired 
entirely  the  preservation  of  her  surpassing  endowments, 
regarding  her  beauty  no  less  than  those  which  adorned 
her  greatness,  and  that  they  would  have  infinite  pleasure 
■in  learning  from  his  next  despatch  that  she  was  so  perfectly 
cured  of  this  malady,  that  it  had  not  left  a  vestige  or  trace 
on  her  countenance."* 

His  excellency  added  a  piece  of  gratuitous  flattery  on  his 
own  account^  which,  from  its  excessive  grossness,  would 

*  '^  Her  majesty  hath  been  very  sick  this  night,"  writes  sir  Thomas  Smith, 
to  Burleigh,  **  so  that  my  lord  of  Leicester  did  watch  with  her  all  night.* 
'  Depeches  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon,  vol.y.  p.  184. 
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Lave  been  regarded  by  any  lady  less  vain  than  Elizabeth^ 
as  downright  impertinence.  ^'  That  for  his  own  part^  he 
rejoiced^  no  less  at  the  accident  than  the  cure,  for  it  was  a 
sort  of  malady  which  shewed  that  her  youth  was  not  yet 
passed,  nor  ready  to  pass  away  for  a  long  time,  and  that  it 
had  so  greatly  improved  her  charms,  that  she  could  never 
be  in  a  better  plight  for  matrimony  than  at  present,  nor 
more  likely  to  fulfil  the  hopes  of  the  nation,  by  continuing 
her  illustnous  line;"  therefore,  he  besought  her  no  longer 
to  delay  her  own  happiness,  but  to  come  to  a  favourable 
decision  on  the  proposal  of  the  duke/ 

She  rejoined,  with  a  smile,  ^^That  she  had  not  expected 
that  his  excellency  had  come  to  speak  on  that  subject,  just 
then;  but  rather  to  announce  tne  accouchement  of  the 
most  Christian  queen,  for  already  there  was  a  report  in 
London  that  she  had  borne  a  fair  son,  and  she  prayed  to 
God  that  it  might  be  so."  The  report  was  unfounded,  for 
the  queen  of  france  brought  forth  a  daughter  on  the  27th 
of  October. 

La  Mothe  Fenelon  waited  on  Elizabeth  to  announce  to 
her  the  birth  of  the  little  princess,  to  assure  her  of  the  con- 
tinued devotion  of  the  duke  of  Alen9on,  to  inquire  her  in- 
tentions with  regard  to  his  proposal,  and  to  inform  her  of 
the  sentence  passed  by  the  parliament  of  France  against  the 
late  admiral  and  his  confederates,  Briquemont  and  Ca- 
vagnes.  The  two  last  had  been  executed  in  the  presence 
of  the  king,  his  mother,  brethren,  and  the  king  of  Navarre, 
by  torch-light,  the  same  day  that  the  youns  queen  of  France 
had  made  the  sanguinary  monarch,  Charles  IX.,  the  father 
of  his  first- bom  cmld. 

Elizabeth  was  already  well  informed  of  a  fact  that  had 
filled  every  heart  with  horror  and  disgust ;  and  in  her  reply 
to  the  ambassador,  she  alluded  to  tne  circumstance  with 
dignified  and  deserved  censure.  She  said,  '^  that  his  ma- 
jesty could  not  have  wished  more  for  the  safety  of  the 
queen,  and  her  happy  delivery,  than  she  had  done;  that 
she  could  have  desired  that  his  felicity  had  been  rendered 
more  complete  by  the  birth  of  a  dauphin,  but,  nevertheless, 
the  little  princess  would  be  very  welcome  in  the  world,  and 
she  prayed  God  to  give  her  happiness  equal  to  her  illustrious 
rank  and  descent ;  and  as  she  felt  assured  that  she  would 

'  DepSches  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon,  vol.  t. 
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be  fair  and  good^  sbe  mpretted  that  her  rojFal  fiidier  dbiwld 
kftye  poUoted  thie  d^r  of  her  birtk  by  so  am  a  mctede,  as 
that  wbixii  his  majesty  had  gone  to  see  in.  the  GteYe  f  and 
ffjiMpd  upon  the  nmlmriiador  for  an  expbiiatiaii  of  duit 


HeactUj  ashamed  of  theooDdoct  of  his  S0T€9reigtt»  aad  too 
hoaeat  to  defend  i^  La  Mothe  Feoeloa  only  obserred, 
^  that  the  day  had  been  laadced  bj  aome  eyiC  aa  well  as 
■mch  happineflB;  and  that  his  master  would  not  have  as- 
sisted at  aach  an  act,  if  he  had  not  had  the  exampte  of  other 
great  kings  on  similar  occsskms.''^ 

Iniespecttothednkeof  Alenfoo^Eliaabethsaid  ^thatshe 
had  not  yet  received  a  reply  to  the  last  jmrnositkHci  that  had 
been  made  by  her  ambassador,  ftr  whicA  she  had  loDg 
waited;  and  ^sat  the  pietwe  of  the  state  of  Fnmoe,  as  re- 
I^eseotad  by  him,  filfcd  her  with  e,tten»  honor,  for  it 
aeemed  that  eyoythmg  was  done  against  those  of  her 
own  religion*  As  fiar  the  condemnation  of  the  admind  and 
the  others,  if  their  ruin  were  the  safety  of  the  kinff  of 
France,  no  one  ooold  be  moie  g)ad  than  heisdf  that  Siey 
were  dead." 

On  the  I2di  of  November,  Michdi  de  Caatehkan,  sieui  de 
Manrissidre,  came  oyer  to  solicit  FJigrfyth  to  accept  tke 
oflfee  of  godmodier  to  the  infant  princeas  of  France,  flu 
eoojunction  with  the  empcess.  9ie  gaye  him  his  first  audi- 
ance  at  Hampton  Court;  on  which  occasion  he  was.  pce- 
acnfeed  by  La  Mothe  Fendbn,  and  was  most  gnuaoady 
receiyed  by  the  qoeaiL  He  "was  the  bearer  of  fiye  letters 
to  her  majesty— nrom  the  king^  the  queen,  the  queen  mo- 
ther, monsieur,  and  the  duke  of  Alen^oik.  The  fii^  fear  he 
deHyeied  to  her  manesty  after  he  had  reeited  his  crcfieace, 
but  reserved  that  W  Akiifoo  tiU  after  the  booDess, 
ftOL  whidi  he  came,  had  been  discussetL  The  queen  ex- 
ptessed  her  full  appreciation  of  the  comphmeat  that  was 
paid  her  oa  this  occasion,  and  said,  '^  that  die  todc  it  as  an 
espeddl  mark  of  the  kiiq^'a  firiendship,  that  he  should  wish 
her  to  be  his  gossip  {eaxsaokxe)^  fer  which  she  begged  to 
diank  him,,  and  the  royal  mother,  grandmother^  and  undes 
of  the  pekte  madmme^  with  much  alfecticm*''  ^e  then 
made  particular  inquiries,  as  to  what  would  be  done  by  the 


1  Depech«ideUMoCber«Belon,vd.  T«phfi06,  206. 
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empresB  an  this  oocasioii,  and  wiiat  princess  die  would  aeiid 
as  ner  representative  to  perform  tJiis  office  fiir  her;,  and 
went  on  to  sajr,  ^  tbat^  for  herself  she  was  at  a  loss  fi>r  a 
penon  of  sufficient  rank  to  send  en  her  part." 

The  countess-  of  Lenox^  as  h^  nearest  relation^  and  the 
jBarst  ladj  of  die  blood  royal,  woidd  ha^e  been  a  pKopor  sob- 
sfcxtute  osk  dtis  oeeasioB ;  but  her  nnraediale  comieaEBOii  with 
the  queen  of  Seots^  and  the  infiuit  king  James,  detcsred 
SHixabeth  &om  aQowing  her  to  proceed  to  France;  and  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  jealousy,  of  any  other  la^  of  the 
court,  whom  she  might  have  selected  for  mis  office,  IHizabetb 
chose  to  be  represented  by  a  male  proxy,  at  the  baptism  of 
the  in£uit  princess  of  Fcance.  William  Somerset^  earl  of 
Wofcester,  a  catholi<^  was  the  nobleman  deq>atched  by  her 
OD  this  mission;  and  her  godmother's  gift  was  a  font  of 
proe  gold* 

The  queen  kept  her  wily  statesman,  Walsinghani,  in 
IVance,as  her  ambassador,  while  her  absurd  mfloniaffe  treah^ 
was  n^otiating.  He  was  eager  for  his  recall,  and  nis  wi& 
beset  the  queen,  frequently  with  team  and  lamentaticms!,  that 
sihe  would  permit  him  to  come  back.  At  last  the  derk  of  the 
council,  sir  Thomas  Smith,  obtained  a  promise  to  that 
effect,  in  a  dialogue  related  by  him,  in  wnich  he  ^ves  a 
fflimpse  of  cpieen  Elizid)etih  at  her  council  boaid,  not  in  the 
ftimal  discussion  of  business^  but  in  a  litde  faimliar  cha^ 
wh^  official  papers  were  receiving  her  signaturs : — 

**  At  the  ^gning  of  her  mi^esty's  letters  to  yon,"  writes  he 
to  Valsinghiun,  **  this  morning,  I  said  to  the  queen — 

^  ^Ma£m,  my  lord  ambasnidor  looks  now  to  have  some 
wuMfd  from  your  maiesty,  req>ectiDg  his  retuin,  it  would 
comfort  him  very  much/  " 

^  •  Well,'  said  the  queen,  •  he  shall  come.' " 

«*¥ea,'  qwoth  i,  «but  ^e  poor  g^itleman  is  almost  6m* 
mayed ;  your  nia|esty  hatib  heard  enough  with  what  grief 
he  doth  tanry  there.'" 

*  •  WeB,'  said  the  queen,  *you  may  write  to  bin  that  he 
shall  eome  home  shortly— we  think,  with  my  lord  of  Wor- 


f» 


**  I  said,  'indeed  my  lord's  train  would  be  the  more  ho- 
nourable^  if  he  had  one  ambassador  to  go  with  him,  and 
another  to  return  with  him.' " 

"*Yea,'  saith  ha:  majesty,   *but  there  be  some  make 
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excuses  that  they  would  not  go ;  but  their  excuses  shall 
not  serve  them.' 

'^ I  thanked  her  majesty,  and  came  my  ways;  for  she 
hasted  to  ^  go  a-walkinff  with  her  ladies,  because  it  was  a 
fix)st.'  It  was  in  the  pleasances  of  Hampton  Court,  she 
was  anxious  to  walk  that ' frosty  December  morning.'  She 
hath  appointed  Mr.  Carew,  as  me  French  ambassador,  ^  but 
he  maxeth  great  labour  to  the  contrary,  by  her  ladies  of  the 
privy  chamber ;  yet,  as  I  perceive  by  her  last  speech,  he  is 
to  succeed  you.'  Yet,  in  the  same  letter,  he  says  of  the 
queen,  *ye  know  how  long  we  be  here  a-resolving,  and 
how  easy  to  be  altered.'"* 

Walsingham  was  still  detained.  Sir  Thomas  Smith, 
whom  he  nad  urged  to  plead  for  the  appointment  of  a  sub- 
stitute, writes  thus  to  Burleigh  on  the  subject:' — "  I  once 
again  have  moved  the  queen's  majesty  for  Mr.  Dale's 
going,  and  still  she  saith, '  there  are  other  matters  between 
her  highness,  and  the  duke  (d'Alen9on),  which  it  is  not  fit 
Dale  should  be  made  privy  unto.'  Howsoever  the  matter 
is,  I  know  not  the  reason ;  but,  I  perceive,  as  yet,  neither 
his  preparation,  nor  the  loss  which  he  is  like  to  sustain,  nor 
the  grief  of  Mx.  Walsingham,  can  make  her  majesty  sign 
anyuing  that  appertaineth  to  his  going."  Smith  went  on 
to  tell  the  queen  that  he  had  expressed  a  wish  to  Burleigh, 
that  he  would  return.  *^Beshrew  you,"  said  she,  *^why 
did  you  send  for  him  ?*'  "  Marry,"  replied  the  secretary, 
**  madam,  I  did  wish  he  were  here  at  the  departing  of  my 
lord  of  Worcester,  to  make  perfect  all  things ;  first  with 
France,  and  then  with  my  lord  of  Desmond  into  Ireland." 
**  Why,"  rejoined  the  queen,  "  I  knew  before,  he  would 
take  physic  at  London,  and  then  recreate  himself  awhile  at 
Tongs.  I  beshrew  you,  for  sending  for  him."  "There  is 
no  hurt  done,"  quoth  the  secretary,  again;  "madam,  I  will 
send  him  word  again  this  night,  what  yoiur  majesty  doth 
say;  and  I  think  then  he  will  not  be  hasty  to  come^ 
although  I  wish  he  were  here.  And  then,"  continued  he, 
"  I  had  begun  some  instructions  for  my  lord  of  Worcester, 
if  any  such  questions  were  asked  of  him ;  for  such  a  noble- 
man may  not  seem  to  be  dumb,  or  ignorant  of  your  high- 

*  Perfect  Ambassador,  by  sir  D.  Digges.  Letter  of  sir  T.  Smith  to  Wal- 
singham, p.  301,  December  11,  1572. 

'  Smithes  Letter  to  Burleigh,  in  Wright,  vol,  i.  p.  449. 
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ness's  pleasure,  in  such  things  as  may  be  asked.  Otherwise, 
I  thinK  it  be  not  your  majesty's  pleasure,  that  he  should 
meddle  in  those — that  is,  for  tne  French  that  be  here,  the 
marriage,  and  the  traffic."  All  these  her  majesty  liked 
well,  but  woman-like,  said,  "  that  she  would  have  the  mar- 
riage first".  After  Smith  had  submitted  to  her  majesty 
some  other  matters  of  business,  she  bade  him  tell  Burleigh, 
'^  that  the  count  Montgpmeri,  and  the  vidame,  had  been  with 
her,  and  urged  her  to  send  Hawkins,  or  some  other,  with  a 
supply  of  powder  to  Rochelle,  for  the  besieged  Huguenots, 
under  colour  of  its  being  driven  there  by  stress  of  weather ; 
but,"  she  said,  "  that  she  knew  not  how  to  do  that,  having 
been  solicited  by  the  French  ambassador  not  to  aid  them." 
**  Her  majesty,"  adds  Smith,  "  prays  you  to  think  of  it,  and 
devise  how  it  may  be  done,  lor  she  thinks  it  necessary ; 
and  if  it  were  done,  count  Montgomeri  possibly  would  end 
his  life  there,  being  weary  of  this  idle  life  here."* 

In  this  brief  detail  of  the  consultation  between  Elizabeth 
and  her  secretary  of  state,  given  by  himself  to  his  colleague, 
Burleigh,  we  have  a  specimen  of  her  manner  of  transacting 
business  with  her  ministers,  and  a  proof  of  the  twofold 
treachery  of  her  political  conduct.  She  could  not  send 
the  supplies  to  the  gallant  Rochellers,  without  infringing 
her  firiendly  treaty  with  the  king  of  France ;  but  she  is  de- 
sirous that  Burleigh  should  devise  some  underhand  method 
of  sending  it,  nevertheless ;  not  from  zeal  to  the  cau^e  of 
protestantism,  but  in  the  hope  that  she  m^,  by  that  means, 
get  rid  of  her  inconvenient  friend,  the  Hxiguenot  agitator, 
Montgomeri. 

When  the  earl  of  Worcester,  and  the  splendid  ambassade 
she  had  commissioned  to  assist  at  the  christening  of  the 
little  princess  of  France,  sailed,  the  Huguenots,  despairing 
of  fiirther  encouragement  from  queen  Elizabeth,  sent  a 
squadron  to  sea,  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  her  envoy, 
and  making,  spoil  of  the  rich  presents  with  which  his  ship 
was  freighted.  They  narrowly  missed  their  object,  but 
took  and  plundered  two  of  the  attendant  vessels,  and  killed 
some  of  the  passengers.^ 

Elizabeth  was  much  exasperated  at  this  outrage ;  but  as 
it  was  attributed  to  pirates,  she  sent  a  fleet  to  clear  the 
channel  of  all  cruisers,  and  utterly  refused  to  assist  the  brave 

\  Letter  of  Smith  to  Burleigh,  in  Wright.  *  Camden. 
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RocheUen  with  fiirther  supplies.  She  was  now  onliie  most 
aflPedaonate  terms  with  ihoaebkesnairs  of  history — Catherine 
de  MediciSy  and  Charles  IX.,  and  appeared  to  r^axd  the 
hopeful  boy,  Alen^on,  as  her  future  husband.  She  again 
disonased  the  expediency  of  an  interview,  and  received  his 
letters  with  all  due  reganL  The  reader  will  probably  have 
no  objection  to  see  a  specimen  of  the  style  in  which  Eliza- 
beth was  addressed  at  this  pmod,  by  her  small  suitor : — 

FBAN90ifi  Duke  or  ALEN90N  to  Eiizabexh  Quesn  of  Engi^and. 

«<  Madame, 

«*  WhatsoevBr  I  have  leen  or  heard,  of  the  deckratron  yoa  hare  made,  of 
your  good  affection  towsrds  oar  marriage,  has  given  me  extreme  pleasiEre 
and  contentmeDt,  and  alao,  that  it  has  ^eased  you  to  plan  an  intenriew  be- 
tween you  and  I,  which  is  a  thing  that  I  have  so  much  at  heart,  that  I  can 
thmk  of  nothing  bat  to  do  all  that  may  be  possible,  for  me  to  eijoy,  instantly, 
this  iatisfactioa,  as  I  have  had,  for  a  length  of  line,  the  wish  of  offering 
Terj  homhle  and  agreeaUe  s^vioe,  in  oider  to  participate  in  yoor  good 
graces ;  of  this  I  have  always  assured  you  by  my  letters,  bat  I  desire  to  con- 
firm it  to  yon  byword  of  mouth,  if  it  be  the  will  of  God  that  this  interview 
shoold  take  place,  the  which  I  hope  will  be  in  ««sh  a  manner,  and  so 
fiivoarahle,  that  it  win  not  pass  over  without  the  ntnioet  pleasaive  to  as  both, 
as  weU  as  an  advancement  that  will  lead  this  negotiation  to  a  good  con- 
tusion. The  sieur  de  la  Hothe  Fenelon,  ambassador  of  the  kmg,  my  lord 
and  brother,  resident  near  you,  hat  charge  to  inform  yoa  of  some  particular 
matters,  to  him  I  remit  them. 

'*  I  will  not  make  this  letter  longer  than  to  say,  that  I  kiss  yoor  hands  -very 
humbly,  and  to  pray  God,  madame,  that  he  will  luve  you  in  his  holy  keeping. 

**  From  SL  Germain  en  Laye,  the  xz.  of  Febroary. 

*^  Yoor  very  obedient  brother,  to  do  yoa  service, 

"  Francoys,*'* 

The  apparent  earnestness  of  this  and  other  letters,  written 
by  Alen9on  to  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers^  induced  her^  at 
length,  to  signify  her  consent  for  him  to  come  to  England. 
Scarcely  haa  she  done  so,  when  the  election  of  his  brother 
Henry  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  caused  a  sudden  change  in 
her  purpose.  When  the  French  ambassador.  La  Mothe,  in- 
formed her  of  this  event,  she  expressed  the  utmost  ^oiaze- 
ment  at  the  news ;  and,  after  offering  her  congratulations, 
she  asked  many  questions,  in  a  breath,  on  the  subject,  sach 
as,  ^^  whether  the  emperor  would  take  offence ;  whether 
the  new  king  would  make  war  against  the  Turks,  or  against 
the  Muscovites ;  if  he  intended  to  espouse  the  princess  of 
Poland,  and  if  he  would  leave  the  siege  of  Rochelle  to  go 

*  I  am  indebted  to  tbe  kindness  of  H.  Symonds,  Esq.,  of  Exeter,  for  the 
communication  of  this  curious  royal  love-letter,  from  the  Rawlinson  HSS.  in 
Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 
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there?^^  TliislMt»iadeed,he  did,iaamaimtfiiinnniwiitenl: 
^th  his  honour  as  a  general,  and  his  duty  to  his  loyal 
brother*  The  jomif^  Aiezi^on  succeeded  to  the  command, 
bat  neither  poflsessed  his  militiiij  talents^  his  experience, 
nor  the  confiaenoe  of  the  amy. 

Aiea^oQ  wrote  inaay  love  £«»n  to  the  qoeen,  fi^ 
camp  before  Bochelle,  reiteralinff  his  desire  to  oootie  and 
throw  himself  at  her  feet'  Elizabeth  rratied,  ^  that  her 
people  liked  not  the  business  in  which  he  was  encaged, 
and  if  he  came  to  woo  h^  with  his  sword  stained  with 
protestant  Uood,  he  would  be  regarded  by  her  subjects 
with  horror;  that  neither  she  nor  they  could  forget  the 
massacre  of  St.  Barthol<M»ew,  which  had  been  perpetrated 
a.t  a  marriage  festrviJ*"  She  -esided  by  counselling  him  to 
use  hiB  influence  to  mediate  a  peace  beitween  die  contend- 
ing parties  in  France.  Yomig  as  he  was,  Alenfon  was 
already  considered  a  troublesome  member  of  tiiie  royal 
house  of  France,  and  had  acquired  Ihe  jealousy  atnd  ill-wiU 
of  his  two  elder  brothers,  who  were  most  anxious  to  see 
him  removed  to  England.  It  had  been  predksted  to  Ca- 
therine de  Medids,  by  a  soothsayer,  that  all  her  children 
were  bom  to  become  Kings.  Francis  and  Charles  had  sim>- 
oessiveiy  worn  the  regal  gailand  of  France,  Henri  ym&  eleclBd 
king  of  Poland, — what,  then,  lygimiiiRd  to  iulfil  the  auguxy, 
b«  the  marmge  of  Alen90o  with  the  qoeen  of  laig- 
landr 

From  first  to  last  there  was,  howeveo*,  a  suspicion  that 
Elizabeth's  poderence  &x  Leicester  was  the  great  obstacle 
which  presented  her  from  conoludii^  the  matrimonial 
treaty  with  the  young  Fremch  prince.  Maavissidre  ventured 
to  hixirt  as  mxKh  to  the  <]ueen,  during  fab  endaassy  in  1573. 
^'  Tell  your  master,"  replied  Elizabeth,  ^'  that  I  will  never 
•condescend  to  mairy  my  subject,  or  make  him  my  com- 
panion." The  court  of  France,  afia:  this.  la^t  royal 
declaration,  despatched  a  special  envoy,  of  high  rank, 
Chateauneuf,  to  solicit  the  queen  to  grant  a  safe  conduct 
for  the  royal  youth  to  come  and  woo  her  in  peison,  and  the 
young  gentleman  seconded  the  request  with  letters,  which, 
to  use  Castelnau's  expression,  ^  might  have  softened  a 

^  Dep^ches  de  Ja  Mothe  FenekMD.  '  Camden. 
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frozen  rock,'' — ^they  only  increased  the  irresolution  of  Eli- 
zabeth.^ 

The  state  of  the  maiden  court,  during  the  merry  month 
of  May  is  thus  described  by  the  eossiping  pen  of  Gilbert 
Talbot,  in  a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  his  father. 
It  presents  anything  but  a  pleasing  picture  of  the  jealousies, 
intrigues,  and  ma%iant  spirit  of  scandal  then  subsisting 
among  the  goigeous  dames  and  statesmen,  young  and  old, 
by  whom  the  last  of  the  Tudor  monarchs  was  surrounded : — 

"  My  lord  of  Leicester  is  very  much  with  her  majesty, 
and  she  shews  him  the  same  great  good  a£Pection  she  was 
wont;  of  late,  he  has  endeavoured  to  please  her  more  than 
heretofore.  There  are  two  sisters  now  in  the  court  that 
are  very  far  in  love  with  him,  as  they  long  have  been  ;  my 
lady  Sheffield'  and  Frances  Howard,  they  (striving  who 
shall  love  him  the  best)  are  at  great  wars  with  each 
other,  and  the  queen  thinketh  not  well  of  them,  and  not 
the  belter  of  him;  for  this  reason  there  are  spies  over 
him.  My  lord  of  Oxford  is  lately  grown  into  great  credit, 
for  the  queen's  majesty  delighteth  more  in  his  person, 
his  dancing,  and  his  valiantness,  than  any  other.  I  think 
the  earl  of  Sussex  doth  back  him  all  he  can,  and  were  it 
not  for  his  (Oxford's)  fickle  head,  he  would  pass  all  of  them 
shortly.  My  lady  Burleigh  has  declared  herself,  as  it  were, 
jealous.  (My  lady  Burleigh's  daughter  had  married  Ox- 
ford, who  used  her  cruelly ;  she  was,  probably,  jealous  of  the 
queen's  coquetries  with  her  daughter's  husband.)  The 
queen  has  not  been  a  litde  offended  with  her,  but  now  she 
is  reconciled.  At  all  these  love  matters  my  lord  treasurer, 
Burleigh,  winketh,  and  will  not  meddle  any  way." 

"  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  vice-chamberlain,"  pursues 
young  Talbot, "  is  sick  still,  it  is  thought  he  will  hardly  re- 
cover his  disease,  the  queen  goeth  almost  every  day  to  see 
how  he  doth.     Now,  tiiere  are  devices  (chiefly  by  Leicester) 

'  A  curious  specimen  of  the  characteristic,  '*  she  would  and  she  would 
not/'  of  this  princess,  appears  in  a  recently-discovered  letter  of  instruction, 
written  by  her  on  the  subject  of  this  safe-conduct  for  the  duke  d' Alen9on,  to 
Dr.  D^e,  one  of  her  resident  ministers  at  Paris,  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  the  learned  research  of  Francis  Worship,  Esq. — Archaeologia,  vol.  xxviii. 
pp.393— 398. 

'  Daughters  of  lord  William  Howard  of  Effingham.  The  secret  marriage 
of  Leicester  with  lady  Sheffield  took  place  soon  aner. 
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to  make  Mr.  Edward  Dyer  as  great  as  ever  was  Hatton ;  for 
now,  in  this  time  of  Hatton's  sickness,  the  time  is  conve-. 
nient.  Dyer  was  lately  sick  of  a  consumption,  in  great 
danger,  and  (as  your  lordship  knows)  has  been  in  disgrace 
this  two  years.  The  queen  was  made  to  believe  that  his 
sickness  came  because  of  her  displeasure  towards  him,  so 
that  unless  sh6  would  forgive  him,  he  was  not  like  to  re- 
cover ;  and  hereupon  her  majesty  has  forgiven  him,  and  sent 
unto  him  a  very  comfortable  message.  Now  he  has  recovered 
again,  and  this  is  the  beginning  of  the  device.  These 
thinss  I  hear  of  such  yoimg  fellows  as  myself." 

We  are  told  by  Howes,  in  his  edition  of  Stowe^  that  iti. 
the  15th  year  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  Edward  Vere,  earl  of 
Oxford,  presented  her  with  a  pair  of  gloves  ornamented 
with  four  tufts  of  rose-coloured  silk,  and  so  deliciously 
scented,  that  she  called  it  "  the  earl  of  Oxford's  perfume ;" 
and  when  she  sat  for  her  portrait  invariably  wore  those 
favourite  ornaments.     This  weak-minded  young  peer,  pre- 
suming on  the  favour  of  the  queen,  and  his  all-powerful  posi- . 
tion,  as  the  son-in-law  of  Burleigh,  grossly  insulted  the 
accompUshed  sir  Philip  Sidney,  before  the  French  ambas- 
sador, in  the  Tennis-court,  by  calling  him  a  puppy.     Sir 
Philip  retorted,  with  cutting  scorn,  "  that  all  the  world 
knew  that  dogs  were  the  parents  of  puppies,"  and  added  his 
defiance.   Oxford  had  no  inclination  to  measure  swords  with 
the  gallant  Sidney,  and  the  privy  council  interfered  to  pre- 
vent the  encounter,  but,  as  Sidney  insisted  on  an  apology,  or 
personal  satisfaction,  her  majesty  was  entreated  to  interpose. 
Elizabeth  sent  for  sir  Philip,  and  told  him  "  that  there  was 
a  great  difference  in  degree,  between  earls  and  private  gen- 
tlemen, and  that  princes  were  bound  to  support  the  no- 
bility, and  to  insist  on  their  being  treated  with  proper 
respect."     Sir  Philip  repUed,  with  a  noble  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, "that  place  was  never  intended  to  privilege 
wrong — ^witness  herself  who,  sovereign  though  she  were, 
must  be  content  to  govern  by  the  laws."     In  respect  to  his 
adversary's  superior  station,  he  besought  her  majesty  to 
remember,  *^  that,  although  the  earl  were  a  great  lord,  yet 
was  he  no  lord  over  him,  and  that  the  difference  of  degrees 
between  fi-ee  men,  entitled  him  of  the  highest  rank  to  no 
other  homage  than  precedency."     He  then  reminded  her 
of  her  father's  policy,  in  giving  the  gentry  free  and  safe 

VOL.  VI.  E  E 
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appeal  to  the  throne  aninst  the  oppresdon  of  the  grandees, 
finding  it  wisdom,  by  toe  stronger  cumbination  of  numbers, 
tD  keep  down  the  greater  in  power. 

Elizabeth  testified  no  displeasure  at  the  boldness  of  her 
intrepid  young  courtier,  yet  he  soon  after  retired  into  the 
country,  where  he  employed  his  leisure  in  the  eompositioin 
of  his  elegant  romance,  the  "  Arcadia."' 

Elizabeth  left  Greenwich,  <hi  the  14th  of  July,  £6t  her 
summer  progress  into  Kent  Her  first  visit  was  to  arch- 
birikop  Paricer,  at  Croydcm,  where  she  spent  a  week,  and 
then  proceeded  to  Orpington,  the  seat  of  sir  Percival 
Hart.  She  was  welcomed,  at  this  mansion,  by  a  nymph, 
who  personated  the  renins  of  the  house,  and  was  cour 
ducted  through  several  clmmbers,  contrived  to  represent, 
by  scenic  effect,  the  panorama  of  a  sea  fiffht,  'which,'  says 
the  quaint  topographer,  by  whom  the  incident  is  recorded, 
'  so  mudb  obliged  the  eye  of  this  princess,  with  the  charms 
of  delist,  that,  on  leavmg  the  house,  she  bestowed  on  its 
master  the  soubriquet  of '  ^Barque  Hart,'  in  alludon  to  the 
barques  and  ships  she  had  seen  in  his  pageant"  * 

After  praising  the  hospitality  of  tne  loyal  squires  of 
Kent,  EUzabeth  entered  Sussex,  and,  on  the  9th  of  August, 
reached  the  house  of  Mr.  Guildford.  The  modem  tourist 
will  scarcely  forbear  from  smiEng  at  the  fidlowing  mar- 
vellous description,  from  the  pen  of  Burleigh,  of  the  perils 
of  Elizabeth's  journey  through  these  counties : — "  The 
queen  had  a  hard  begmning  of  her  progress  in  the  wild  of 
Kent,  and,  lately,  in  some  part  of  Sussex,  where  surely 
were  more  dangerous  rocks  and  valleys,  and  much  worse 
ground  than  in  the  peak."^  They  were  then  bending 
towards  the  Rye,  on  the  way  to  Dover,  which  was  to  be  the 
next  resting-place,  and  where  the  premier  trusted  to  have 
amends  for  their  rugged  pilgrimage. 

'  The  moral  beauty  of  the  sentiments  set  forth  by  the  illustrious  Sidney,  in 
the  "  Arcadia,"  affords  a  noble  contrast  to  the  Machiavelian  policy  that  ruled 
the  court  and  cabinet  of  Elizabeth.  Two  attractive  little  Yolumes,  of  ex- 
quisite maxims,  have  been  culled,  by  the  accomplished  author  of  **  Thaddeus 
of  Warsaw,"  from  the  writings  of  sir  Philip  Sidney^  enriched  with  her  own 
editorial  notes  and  observations,  and  were,  many  years  ago,  published  under 
the  title  of**  The  Aphorisms  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney."  It  is  with  great  plea- 
sure we  learn,  that  Miss  Jane  Porter  is  preparing  a  new  edition  of  this  beau- 
tiful work,  with  many  additions,  which  will  soon  be  forthcoming. 

■  Hasted's  History  of  Kent. 
'  Burleigh's  letter  to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  in  Strype. 
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Either  at  Mr.  Guildfovd'd  house,  or  at  Dover,  Elizabeth  stgve 
•sodienee  to  La  Motbe  Fenelon,  who  pr^ented  letters  from 
the  king  of  Frsoiee,  and  her  former  suitor,  Henry  of  Valois^ 
reqiiesting  her  to  grant  the  latter  free  passage  of  the  sea,  on 
his  voyage  to  take  possession  of  his  kingdom.  She  rej^«d, 
^  that  to  the  persons  of  the  king  di*  Poland  and  his  train  in 
ordinaiy,  and  his  furniture  and  efleets,  she  would  willinglj 

Saarantee  her  j^otection,  (^ther  with,  or  without  safe  con- 
act,  if  the  wind  threw  them  on  her  coast,  and  that  they 
should  be  treated  as  well  and  honourably  as  if  they  had 
landed  on  the  coast  of  France,  or  in  his  own  dominions; 
but  as  to  his  men-at-arms,  she  would  freely  tell  hkn  that  she 
would  not  let  them  pass ;"  and,  with  a  bitter  alluiaon  to  the 
affiront  she  bad  received  in  the  late  matrimonial  negotiationy 
she  added  ^that  tiie  king,  and  queen-mother  of  France,  and 
even  the  prince,  had  undoubtedly  bad  a  great  inclination 
foa:  the  marriage,  but  that  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  fcnr  the 
sake  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  his  niece,  had  found  means  to 
Iweak  it,  and  if  he  had  had  sufficient  credit  to  do  that,  he 
might  have  as  much  in  things  of  less  consequence,  aa»l 
would  possibly  attempt  some  enterprise  in  favour  of  his 
niece,  if  so  many  soldiers  were  allowed  to  land  in 
Ezigland.'' 

La  Mothe  Fendon  said,  *^  her  migesty  must  pardon  him, 
if  he  reminded  her,  that  it  was  herself,  and  the  people  who 
were  about  her,  who  had  interrupted  and  prevented  her 
marriage  with  the  king  of  Poland,  and  not  the  cardinal  of 
Lorraine,  who  had  always  acted  according  to  the  wishes  of 
their  most  Christian  majesties,  and  counselled  them  for  the 
advancement  of  their  honour  and  power  to  which  that 
marriaee  would  have  conduced,  and  also  he  had  hoped 
much  &om  it  for  the  relief  of  the  queen  of  Scotland,  both 
personally,  and  in  settling  the  affairs  of  her  realm."  ^ 

Among  the  amusing  incidents  connected  with  Elizabeth's 
Xentish  progress  is  the  circumstance  of  the  learned  and 
amiable  archbishop  Parker  considerately  sending  her  pre- 
mier, Burleigh,  sundry  tracts  and  treatises,  illustrative  of  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  the  places  on  the  road,  that  he 
might  be  prepared  to  answer  the  questions,  her  majesty 
would  be  sure  to  ask  him,  respecting  every  feature  of  the 
country ;  and  as  she  fancied  he  was  a  man  possessed  of  the 

'  Depeches  de  Fenelon,  vol.  v.  p.  389, 
£  £  2 
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deepest  knowledge  and  research  on  all  subjects,  it  would 
not  be  desirable  lor  her  to  find  him  at  a  loss  on  this.  My 
lord-treasurer  appears  to  have  required,  what  the  Eton  boys 
term,  a  good  deal  of  cramming  on  this  occasion,  for  the  arch- 
bishop had  privately  sent  him  before  "  Lambarde's  Topo- 
graphical Discourse  of  Kent,"  and  now  in  addition,  "  the 
Antiquitates  BritannictBy  and  the  new  preface,  intended  by 
Lambarde  to  be  added  to  his  history  of  Kent,  dedicated  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Wotton,"  at  whose  house  her  majesty  intended 
to  halt;  therefore  the  archbishop  prayed  Burleigh  not  to  let 
him  know  that  he  had  this  preface  in  his  possession.^  He 
also  sent  him  a  ciurious  history  of  Dover.  Parker  had 
made  notes  in  all  these  works  for  Burleigh's  better  instruc- 
tion in  his  duty  of  antiquarian  cicerone  to  their  royal  mis- 
tress on  the  progress.  To  these  Burleigh  added  his  own 
corrections,  where  his  quick  eye  detected  errors  or  over- 
sights, and  sent  the  treatises  back  to  the  archbishop  with 
his  revise.* 

From  Dover,  the  queen  proceeded  to  Canterbury,  where 
she  arrived  September  3rd.  She  was  met  at  Folkestone  by 
the  archbishop  Parker,  lord  Cobham,  and  a  gallant  com- 
pany of  the  chivalry  of  the  county,  who  conducted  her  to 
the  city  with  great  respect.  One  of  her  MS.  wardrobe  books 
bears  record  of  the  following  minor  mishap  that  befel  her 
majesty  on  that  day. 

"  At  Mr.  Hawkes's,  lost  from  the  queen's  majesty's  hat 
one  small  fish  of  gold,  with  a  diamond  in  it.  3rd  of  Sep- 
tember, anno  16."® 

It  is  well  known,  that,  out  of  compliment  to  her  royal 
French  suitor,  the  due  d'Alen9on,  Elizabeth  cherished  the 
jewelled  similitude  of  a  frog  in  her  bosom,  in  the  form 
of  a  brooch ;  but  whether  this  petit  poisson  of  gold,  with 
which  she  adorned  her  hat,  was  emblematical  of  any  of  her 
numerous  train  of  lovers,  we  presume  not  to  decide. 

Elizabeth  was  lodged  in  the  ancient  episcopal  palace  of 
St  Augustine,  where  she  and  all  her  ladies,  officers  of  state, 
and  the  members  of  her  council,  were  entertained  at  the 
sole  expense  of  the  archbishop.  While  there,  a  new  envoy 
firom  the  court  of  France,  Gondi,  count  de  Retz,  arrived, 
for  the  purpose  of  informing  her  majesty  that  her  juvenile 

'  Nichols'  Progresses.  *  Nichols.     Strype's  Parker. 

»  MSS.  PhiUipps. 
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suitor^  Alen9on9  was  attacked  with  the  measles/  which  ill- 
ness,  his  royal  mamma  afterwards  declared,  had  obliterated 
the  traces  of  the  small-pox  from  his  countenance.^ 

De  Retz^  though  a  Catholic^  accompanied  the  queen  to 
hear  the  service  of  the  church  of  England  in  the  cathedral, 
and  was  so  enraptured  with  the  music,  that  forgetful  of 
time  and  place,  he  exclaimed  aloud,  "  O  God,  I  think  no 

Erince  in  Europe,  not  even  our  holy  father  the  pope,  ever 
card  the  like."  Unfortunately  this  enthusiastic  sally  of 
the  musical  ambassador,  struck  a  discordant  chord  on  the 
ear  of  a  student  standing  near,  who  fiercely  rejoined — 
**  Ha  !  do  you  compare  our  queen  to  the  knave  of  Rome, 
and  even  prefer  him  to  her?"  Our  reader  will  remember 
that  defiances  of  the  pope,  were  at  that  time,  even  intro- 
duced into  the  versions  of  David's  psalms,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing specimen  of  Robin  Wisdom's  paraphrases  :— 

'*  Defend  us,  Lord,  by  thy  dear  word  ; 
From  Pope  and  Turk,  defend  us  Lord.*' 

But  marshal  de  Retz,  not  being  fully  aware  of  the  state  of 
excited  zeal,  which  then  pervaded  protestant  England,  took 
great  umbrage  at  the  incivility  of  the  remark,  and  com- 
plained to  some  of  her  majesty's  councillors,  who  were 
present  These  made  light  of  it,  entreating  him  "  to  take 
It  patiently,  for  the  boys,"  said  they,  "  do  call  him  so,  and 
the  Roman  Antichrist  too."  ^^  He  departed,  with  a  sad 
countenance,"  says  bishop  Parkhurst,  by  whom  this  charac- 
teristic trait  of  the  spirit  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  related.' 
Notwithstanding  the  affront  he  had  received  in  the 
cathedral,  the  ambassador  dined  at  the  archbishop's  palace 
with  the  queen.  After  dinner  he  had  much  discourse  with 
Iier  on  matrimony  and  politics.*  The  queen's  birth-day 
occurring  while  sne  was  at  Canterbury,  was  celebrated  with 
the  greatest  festivity  by  Parker,  who  gave  a  magnificent 
banquet,  on  that  occasion,  to  her  majesty,  and  her  court  and 
council.  The  archbishop  feasted  them  in  his  great  hall, 
which  had  been  newly  repaired  and  decorated  for  the  occa-  ^ 
sion.  Her  highness  was  seated  in  the  midst,  in  a  marble 
chair,  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  having  two  French 
ambassadors  at  one  end  of  the  table,  and  four  ladies  of 

'  Camden.  '  Despatches  of  Fenelon* 

'  In  a  letter  to  Gualter  of  Zurich.  *  Strype. 
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honour  at  the  other  end.  *^  The  queen  was  served  by  ncme 
but  nobles,  even  to  the  washing  q£  her  hands^"  says  Parker^ 
^^  her  gentlemen  and  guard  bringing  her  the  dishes."  So- 
grand  an  assembly  had  not  been  seen  since  Henry  VUL 
and  the  emperor  Charles  V.  dined  in  that  hall  in  the  year 
1519. 

Elizabeth  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  entertainm^it  she 
received  from  the  munificent,  learned,  and  ho^itable  arch- 
bishop, that  she  proloi^d  her  stay  at  Canterbury  a  whole 
fortnight  She  went  to  church  every  Sunday  in  state,  to 
hear  both  sermon  and  evensong  while  she  stayed,  being 
conducted  under  a  canopy  to  her  traverse  by  the  comnraim>n 
board,  as  Parker  then  termed  the  altar. 

Of  Elizabeth,  it  is  recorded,  that  she  never  travelled  on 
a  Sunday,  but  made  a  point  of  resting  on  that  day,  aad 
attending  divine  service  at  the  parish  chuich  nearest  to  her 
lodging.  A  good  and  edifying  custom ;  but  unfortunately 
her  respect  for  the  Sabbath  was  confined  to  the  act  of  joining 
in  pubuc  worship,  for  the  rest  of  the  day  was  devoted  to 
fi{>orts  unmeet  for  any  Christian  lady  to  vdtness,  much  less 
to  provide  for  the  amusement  of  herself  and  court ;  but 
Elizabeth  shared  in  the  boisterous  glee  with  which  they 
were  greeted  by  the  ruder  portion  of  the  spectators.  Bear 
and  bull-baitings,  tilts,  tourneys,  and  wresthng,  were  among 
the  noon-day  divertisements  of  the  maiden  majesty  oi 
England — dancing,  music,  cards,  and  pageants  brought  up 
the  rear  of  her  sabbath  amusements.  These  foMes  were- 
justly  censured  by  the  more  rigid  reformers. 

In  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  the  harvest-home  festival,  in 
Berkshire,  wis  still  celebrated  by  the  farmers  and  peasants 
with  rites  in  honour  of  Ceres,  whose  effigy  was  carried  on 
the  top  of  the  last  load  of  com.'  A  custom  derived  from 
the  Boman  conquerors  of  the  island. 

On  the  last  day  of  August,  Elizabeth  visited  Sandwich, 
where  her  reception,  if  less  magnificent  than  in  more 
wealthy  towns,  was  most  afiectionate,  and  arranged  with 
exquisite  taste.  All  the  town  was  gravelled  and  strewn, 
with  rushes,  flowers,  flags,  and  the  like,  every  house  painted 
black  and  white,  and  garlanded  with  vine  branches,  sup- 

} sorted  on  cords  across  the  streets,  interspersed  with  rar- 
ands  of  choice  flowers,  forming  a  bowered  arcade  for  her 

'  Hentza«]'s  Trsrels* 
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majesty  to  pass  under  to  her  lodgings — ^a  fine  newly  built 
house^  adorned  with  her  arms,  and  hung  with  tapestry.^ 
The  town  orator  made  her  majesty  an  harangue,  which 
she  was  graciously  pleased  to  commend,  observing  ^^  that 
it  was  both  elocment  and  well  handled.''  llien  be  pre- 
seated  her  a  goid  cup,  worth  a  hundred  pounds,  which 
she  received  irom  the  mayors  son.  The  orator,  who 
was  A  clergyman,  presented  the  queen  also  with  a  Greek 
Testament,  which  she  received  very  thankfully,  and  it  is 
to  be  noted,  that,  even  in  this  maritime  town,  verses  were 
fixed  upon  every  post  and  comer,  the  same  as  at  Oxford ; 
and  at  the  entry  to  her  lodgings,  all  these  verses  were  put 
in  a  tablet,  and  huns  up. 

The  next  day,  she  was  entertained  with  a  variety  of 
nautical  combats  In  boats,  and  the  storming  of  a  fort 
at  Stoiior,  which  had  been  built  up  for  that  purpose.  The 
£:)]lowitng  day,  Mrs.  Mayoress  and  ner  sister,  the  jurat's  wife, 
made  her  majesty  a  goodly  banquet  of  150  dishes,  in  the 
school-house,  and  the  schoolmaster  made  her  an  oraticns,  and 
presented  her  a  cup  of  silver  gilt,  with  a  cover  nearly  a  cubit 
nigh,  to  whom  Elizabeth  answered,  "  Gaudeo  me  in  hoc 
natam  esse,  ut  vobis  et  ecclesia  Dei  prossinty^^  and  so  entered 
the  school-house,  where  she  was  very  merry,  and  ate  of  divers 
dishes,  without  any  assay ;  that  is,  she  snewed  her  confi- 
dence in  the  affection  of  her  loyal  mayoress  of  Sandwich, 
by  dispensing  with  the  usual  ceremony  of  having  the  dishes 
tasted  first.  So  highly  did  she  approve  of  the  cookery 
-withal,  that  she  caused  some  of  the  viands  to  be  reserved 
for  her  private  use,  and  ordered  them  to  be  carried  to  her, 
lodgings. 

On  the  day  of  her  departure,  a  hundred,  or  six  score, 
children,  English  and  Dutch,  were  exalted  on  a  bank,  built 
up  of  tur^  and  spun  fine  baize  yam  for  the  amusement  of  her 
n^ajesty,*  who  was  always  well  pleased  at  exhibitions  tending 
to  the  encouragement  of  the  industrious  classes.  The  im- 
provement of  manufactures,  and  the  establishment  of  crafls, 
which  gave  employment  and  prosperity  to  the  great  body  of 
her  people,  were  always  leading  objects  with  Elizabeth,  and 

*  Corporation  of  Sandwich  Records,  by  Boys. 

'  I  am  glad  to  have  been  born  in  this  age,  that  I  may  aid  you,  and  the 
church  of  God. 

'  Records  of  the  Corporation  of  Sandwich,  by  W.  Beys 
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to  those  ends  her  progresses  conduced.  The  royal  eye,  like 
sunshine,  fostered  the  seeds  of  useful  enterprise,  and  it  was 
the  glory  of  the  last  of  the  Tudors,  that  she  manifested  a 
truly  maternal  interest  in  beholding  them  spring  up  and 
flourish.  At  her  departure,  Mr.  JNiayor  presented  a  sup- 
plication for  the  haven  of  Sandwich,  which  she  took,  and 
promised  herself  to  read.  Burleiffh,  Leicester,  Sussex, 
and  the  lord-admiral,  also  promised  their  furtherance  in 
the  suit,  touching  the  improvement  of  the  haven. 

Elizabeth  visited  Rochester  on  her  homeward  route, 
towards  Greenwich,  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  her  dock- 
yards, and  the  progress  of  her  naval  improvements  at 
Chatham.  She  spent  four  or  five  days  at  the  Crown  Inn, 
at  Rochester,  and  attended  divine  service  at  the  cathedral, 
on  the  Sunday.  She  afterwards  became  the  guest  of  a 
private  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Watts,  at  Bully-hill,  and 
gave  the  name  of  Satis  to  his  mansion,  as  a  gracious  inti- 
mation that  it  was  all-sufBcient  for  her  comfort  and  con- 
tentment 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

Elizabeth's  talents  as  a  peace-sovereign— Renews  the  treaty  with  Alen9on — 
Flans  an  interview  with  him — Her  progresses — Her  new  year's  gifts — 
Receives  three  night-caps  from  the  queen  of  Scots— Elizabeth's  anger  at 
Henry  IIL's  marriage — Note  to  her  godson — Anecdotes  of  her  private 
life — Her  costume — Presents  from  her  courtiers — Losses  in  her  wardrobe 
— Her  persecutions^— Her  visit  to  Kenil worth— Offered  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Netherlands — Progress  into  Suffolk,  &c. — Her  letters  of  condolence 
— Her  visit  to  Norwich — Harsh  usage  of  her  host  at  Euston  hall — Her 
favour  to  the  envoy  of  Alen9on — She  excites  Leicester's  jealousy — Dis- 
covers Leicester's  marriage — Her  anger — Fancies  she  is  bewitched — Her 
council  deliberate  on  her  tooth-ache — Incognito  visit  of  Alen9on  (now 
Anjou) — The  council  oppose  Elizabeth's  marriage  with  him — Her  irrita- 
tion, anxiety,  and  demurs — Characteristics  of  Elizabeth — Her  habit  of 
swearing — Discrimination  of  character — Her  patronage  of  Drake — Her 
letter  to  sir  Edward  Stafford — Second  visit  of  Anjou  to  England— 
Elizabeth's  loving  demeanour  to  him — Her  ladies  oppose  the  marriage — 
Elizabeth's  fondness  for  Anjou — Accompanies  him  part  of  his  journey 
homewards — Her  love-verses — Regrets  for  his  loss — Her  interview  with 
Edmund  Campian— Her  letter  to  Burleigh — Her  maids  of  honour — Her 
illegitimate  brother,  sir  J.  Perrot— His  insolent  speeches  regarding  her — 
She  refuses  to  sign  his  death-warrant — Her  cruel  usage  of  Ireland. 

Elizabeth's  real  greatness,  was  as  a  peace-sovereign  ; 
she  was  formed  and  fitted  for  domestic  government,  and  Tier 
admirable  talents  for  statistics  would  have  established  a 
golden  age  in  England,  if  she  had  been  contented  to  em- 
ploy her  energies,  wholly  as  a  civilizer.  Her  foreign  wars 
were  a  series  of  expensive  blunders,  injurious  to  commerce, 
little  conducive  to  the  military  glory  of  the  realm,  and 
attended  with  a  sacrifice  of  the  flower  of  the  English 
chivalry.     If  she  had  not  interfered  in  the  quarrels  between 
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Other  sovereigns  and  their  subjects,  there  would  have  been 
no  necessity  for  the  imposition  of  repeated  property-taxes 
on  her  own,  to  defray  tne  expenses  of  the  needless  wars  in 
which  her  crooked  policy  entangled  her,  and  to  pay  the 
pensions  of  the  Scotch  patriots,  who  devoured  so  large  a 
portion  of  English  gold,  and  beguiled  her  into  the  un- 
gnicions  office  of  jaffor  to  their  queen-aa  office  which 
entailed  upwards  of  eighteen  years  of  internal  discord  on  her 
realm,  planted  the  first  thorns  in  her  own  diadem,  and 
sullied  the  brightness  of  her  annals  with  stains  of  indelible 
blackness. 

Alas !  that  the  biographer  of  Elizabeth  should  be  com* 
pelled  to  turn  from  the  lovely  picture  of  an  enlightened 
female  soverdgn,  smiling  on  the  labours  of  the  children  of 
her  own  subjects,  blended  with  those  of  the  little  Flemish 
refugees  in  me  Sandwich  school  of  industry,  to  depict  her 
presiding  like  Atropos,  over  racks  and  gibbets|»  and  all  the 
horrible  panoply  of  religious  and  poliUcal  granny. 

Soon  after  Elizabeth's  return  from  her  Kentish  progress, 
the  following  strange  circumataiice  occurred:  a  crazy 
fimatic,  named  Peter  Burchet,  having  peiBoaded  himself, 
by  the  misapplication  of  certain  scripture  texts,  that  it  was 
lawful  to  kill  all  who  opposed  the  gospel — ^that  is  to  say,  those 
who  took  a  different  view  of  church  government  from  the  fu- 
rious sect  to  which  he  belonged — wounded  the  famous  naval 
commander,  Hawkins,  with  his  dagger,  mistaking  him  for 
Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  whom  he  intended  to  despatch  as 
an  enemy  of  the  Puritans.  The  queen  was  so  much  incensed 
at  this  outraffe,  that  she  ordered  justice  to  be  done  on 
Burchet,  in  the  summary  way  of  martial  law,^  and  directed 
her  secretary  to  bring  the  commission  to  her  after  dinner 
for  her  signature.  Sussex,  her  lord  chamberlain,  wrote  in 
great  haste  to  Burleigh,  to  apprise  him  of  her  majesty's 
intention ;  and  that  he  and  ail  her  lords  in  waiting,  were 
in  constematicm  at  the  royal  mandate.  *'  What  will  bec(Nne 
of  this  act  after  dinner,"  says  he,  ^^  your  lo9*dship  shall  hear 
to-night"'  Her  prudent  counsellors  succeeded,  finally,  in 
convincing  h^  majesty,  that  the  ceremony  of  a  trial  was 
Beces8£U-y  before  an  Englishman  could  be  executed  for  any 
offence  whatsoever.  It  appears  almost  incredible,  that 
Elizabeth,  after  reigning  sixteen  years,  should  require  to 

^  Camden.  '  Ellis'  Royal  Letters,  second  series^  vol.  Hi. 
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be  eoligkteiied  cm  this  poiat;  and  to  be  infonned,  that 
martial  law  was  only  used  in  times  of  open  rebellion.* 

The  terror  of  the  plague  was  always  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  all  persons  in  the  sixteenth  century,  at  every  in- 
stance of  sudden  death.  One  day  in  November,  1573, 
queen  Elizabeth  was  converang  with  her  ladies  in  her 
privy  chamber,  at  Greenwich  palace,  when,  on  a  sudden, 
the  mother  of  the  maids  was  seized  with  illness,  and  expiied 
directly  in  her  presence.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  so  mudi 
alarmed  at  this  circumstance,  that  in  less  than  an  hour  slue 
lefi;  her  palace  at  Greenwidi^  and  went  to  Westminster, 
where  i^  remained.' 

The  year  1574  commenced  with  new  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  court  of  France,  to  conclude  the  matrimonial 
treaty  between  the  duke  c^  Alen^on  and  Elizabeth.  Mau* 
idssi^e  arrived  in  January,  to  woo  the  queen  in  his  be* 
half,  and  to  solicit  that  she  would  send  hkn  a  safe  conduct 
to  visit  her,  and  plead  his  own  cause.  In  a  recently  c^s- 
covered  letter,  fiK>m  Elizabeth  to  Dr.  Dale,^  oa  this  subject, 
she  exhibits  her  usual  caution  and  feminine  vaciUatioa. 
She  says — 

'*  The  French  ambassador  sithens  (since)  the  return  of  onr  servant  Ran- 
dtltpLf  hsth  sandry  times  had  acoess  unto  us,  requiring  our  answer,  whether 
we  could  allow  of  the  coming  over  of  the  Duke  of  Alen90B,  upon  the  view 
of  his  portraiture, 'brought  oyer  by  our  said  senrant?" 

She  goes  on  to  state  "that  she  has  had  sundry  conferences 
with  her  councD,  and  finds  they  were  of  opinion  that  it 
might  impair  the  amity  between  England  and  France,  i^  on 
coming,  there  should  be  no  liking  between  her  and  the 
duke — ^^For  that,"  pursues  her  majesty — 

^  We  can  be  put  in  bo  confort  by  those,  tiiat  desire  nost  onr  manii^ge, 
and  are  well  affected  to  the  erown,  who  have  seen  the  young  gentleman, 
that  there  will  grow  any  satisfaction  of  our  persons ;  and  therefore  you  may 
say,  *  that  if  it  were  not  to  satisfy  the  earnest  request  of  our  good  brother  the 
fcag,  and  the  queen,  his  mother,  (whose  honourable  dealing  towards  us,  as 
well  in  seeking  us  himself,  as  in  offering  unto  us  both  his  brethren,  we 

>  Burchet  was  tried,  condemned,  and  hanged,  having  first  killed  one  of  his 
keepers  with  a  billet  of  wood,  which  he  took  out  of  a  chimney.  He  had  his 
right  hand  stricken  oflf  at  the  gallows  for  this  last  outrage,  **  and  died,"  says 
the  chronicler,  "  with  a  silent  reluctancy.''    Camden.    Ellis'  Royal  Letters. 

•  La  Mothe  Fenelon,  toI.  ii.  p.  454. 

'  Communicated  by  Francis  Worship,  esq.,  F.A.S. 
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cannot  bat  esteem  as  an  infallible  argament  of  their  great  good  wills  to- 
wards us,)  we  could  in  no  case  be  induced  to  allow  of  his  coming,  neither 
publicly  nor  privately  ;  for  that  we  fear,  (notwithstanding  the  great  protesta- 
tions he  and  his  mother  make  to  the  contrary.)  that  if  upon  the  interview, 
satisihction  follow  not.  there  is  likely  to  ensue,  instead  of  straighter  amity, 
disdain  and  unkindness.' '' 

Her  majesty,  however,  goes  on  to  say,  *'  that  if  none  of 
these  doubts,  that  she  has  suggested,  will  deter  monsieur  le 
due  from  coming  over  in  some  sort  of  disguise ;  then  Dale 
is  to  tell  the  king  from  her,  that  she  wishes  that  the  gentle- 
man in  whose  company  he  may  come  over,  as  one  of  his 
followers,  may  not  be  a  person  of  such  high  rank  as  the 
duke  de  Montmorenci,  nor  accompanied  with  any  great 
train ;  for,"  pursues  she,  "  if  there  follow  no  liking  be- 
tween us,  after  a  view  taken  the  one  of  the  other,  the  more 
secretly  it  be  handled,  the  less  touch  will  it  be  to  our 
honours."  Elizabeth  concludes  this  amusing  piece  of  diplo- 
matic coquetry,  with  a  really  kind  request,  to  be  preferred 
in  her  name  to  the  king  of  France  and  queen-mother,  in 
behalf  of  a  noble  protestant  lady,  a  daughter  of  the  due  de 
Montpensier,  then  an  exile  for  conscience'  sake,  in  Ger- 
many, that  she  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  late  edict.  The 
last  paragraph  does  Elizabeth  honour : — 

**  You  shall  therefore  say  unto  queen-mother  from  us,  that  we  desire  her 
Co  join  you  in  the  furtherance  of  this  suit  to  the  king  her  son,  our  ^ood 
brother,  who  we  hope,  as  well  for  our  sakes,  (as  that  the  gentlewoman  is  so 
near  of  blood  unto  her  children ;)  and  that  it  is  a  natural  virtue,  incident  to 
our  sex,  to  be  pitiful  of  those  that  are  afflicted,  will  so  tender  her  case,  as  by 
her  good  means,  the  gentlewoman  shall  be  relieved,  and  we  gratified ;  which 
we  shall  be  ready  to  requite,  as  the  occasion  shall  serve  us.*'^ 

The  plan  suggested  by  Elizabeth,  for  obtaining  a  private 
view  of  Alen^on,  did  not  suit  the  policy  of  the  royal  family 
of  France,  whose  object  it  was  to  induce  her  to  commit 
herself  irrevocably  in  the  negotiation.  Charles  IX.  offered 
to  come  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Picardy,  ostensibly  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health,  bringing  his  brother  in  his  train,  whom 
he  would  send  over  as  a  wooer,  in  grand  state,  to  Dover, 
whither  queen  Elizabeth  should  come  to  meet  him.  This 
plan  Elizabeth  afiectedly  declined,  as  too  decided  a  step, 
towards  a  suitor,  to  be  taken  by  a  maid.  The  truth  was,  she 
meant  to  receive  personally,  all  the  homage  and  flatteries  of 
a  new  lover,  without  in  any  way  committing  herself  in 

^  Archesologia,  vol.  xzviiL  p.  393 — 398. 
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public  opinion.  To  this  end,  she  proposed  that  Alen9on 
should  slip  over  from  the  coast  of  Picardy,  to  lord  Cobham's 
seat,  near  Gravesend,  from  whence  he  was  to  take  barge 
privately,  and  land  at  the  water  stairs  of  Greenwich  palace, 
-where  she  would  be  ready  to  welcome  him,  with  all  the 
delights  her  private  household  could  afford.^ 

This  fine  scheme  was  cut  short  by  the  discovery  of  a 
political  conspiracy,  of  which  the  hopeftil  youth  Alencon 
-was  found  to  be  the  head.  The  quartan  ague  of  Charles  IX. 
was,  in  reality,  a  fatal. conisumption;  and  all  his  people 
perceived  that  he  was  dropping  into  the  grave.  Alen9on, 
seeing  that  the  next  heir,  his  brother,  Henry,  king  of 
Poland,  was  absent,  began  to  intrigue  with  the  protestant 
leaders  to  be  placed  on  the  throne  of  France ;  which  plot 
being  discovered  by  his  mother,  he,  with  Henry  king  of 
Navarre,  were  committed  prisoners  to  the  castle  of  Vin- 
cennes. 

Alen9on  basely  betrayed  his  allies,  la  Mole  and  Cor- 
connas,'  and  the  whole  protestant  interest,  to  make  peace 
with  his  own  family.  Some  suspicion  existed  that  queen 
Elizabeth  herself  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  plot.  However 
this  might  be,  its  discovery  entirely  broke  off  the*  marriage 
treaty  between  the  mature  queen,  and  the  ill-conditioned 
inop,  Alen9on,  for  Catherine  de  Medicis  caused  La  Mothe 
to  ask  Elizabeth,  "  whether  she  had  received  so  ill  an  im- 
pression of  her  son,  that  she  would  not  go  on  with  the 
marriage  treatjr  ?" 

To  which  Elizabeth  replied,  "  I  cannot  be  so  ungrateful 
as  to  think  ill  of  a  prince,  who  thinks  so  well  of  me,  but  I 
must  tell  you  decisively,  that  I  will  not  take  a  husband  with 
irons  on  his  feet."  ^ 

He  was  released  on  this  hint,  and  used  by  Elizabeth  as 
a  ready  tool  for  embarrassing  the  government  of  his  brother, 
as  the  head  of  a  middle  party. 

One  of  those  dialogues,  often  narrated  in  ambassadors' 

'  Despatches  of  La  Mothe  Fenelon,  vol.  ti.  p.  56,  83,  98. 

*  They  were  soon  after  executed,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  Elizabeth. 

'  All  the  Protestants  despised  AleD9on  as  an  unprincipled  betrayer,  -who 
had  only  leagued  with  them  to  gain  their  secrets  for  the  information  of  the 
royal  family ;  but  he  appears  to  have  been  in  earoest  when  he  desired,  by 
their  means,  to  circumvent  his  elder  brother,  Henry. 
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deepatcfaes  at  that  era,  took  pkoe  between  ibe  ^«P& 
queen  and  La  Mothe,  after  the  oeath  of  Charies  IX.  'fbe 
«Sairs  of  the  new  king,  Hemry  IIL,  then  absent  in  Polandy 
were  in  wol  awkward  predicaoient;  and  his  fiiithfid  am- 
bassador, fearful  lest  her  majesty  of  England  migkt  retain 
some  spiteful  reminisceiices  of  the  anciYil  mode  in  wfaidi 
Henry  had,  when  duke  of  Anjou,  broken  off  his  mairiage 
with  her,  ventured  to  deprecate  her  wrath,  by  saying, 
that  "  a  cloud  had  a  litde  passed  between  his  new  sove- 
reign and  her,  which  he  hoped  woukl  not  cast  any  blight 
•on  their  alliance." 

The  queen,  who  wore  monming  for  her  good  brother, 
Charles  IX.,  and  had  not  ody  ''composed  her  &ce  yeij 
.str(xigly  to  grief  and  dokMir,"  but  had  let  a  tear  &U  on 
her  bkck  dress,  answered  this  i^eech  by  throwing  oat  a 
lunt,  that  another  marriage  proposal  £:omhim,  was  not  alto- 
gether unexpected,  by  her  courtiers.  "  The  cloud  you  speak 
o^"  she  said,  to  the  ambassador^  ^haa  wholly  passed  by, 
and  many  other  things  have  intervaoed,  which  nave  made 
me  Ibrget  all  the  past;  indeed,  it  was  but  yesterday,  that 
0Die  of  my  people  observed  to  me,  '  that  i  had  made  a  diffi- 
culty of  Espousing  Heniy,  because  he  was  not  a  king;  he 
was  at  present  doubly  king,^  thereibre  I  ought  to  be  eon- 
tent.'  i  rejdjed,"  continued  queen  Elizabeth, '  that  Heniy 
UL  had  always  been  right  royal,  but  that  a  nuitter  more 
high  than  crowns  had  parted  us ;  even  veli^on,  which  had 
often  made  crowned  heads  renounce  the  worid  altogether, 
in  order  to  follow  Grod,  and  that  neither  I  nor  the  kmg 
oi^t  to  repine  at  what  we  have  done.'  "^ 

This  would  have  been  a  most  respectable  verdon  of  the 
affair,  if  it  had  been  true ;  but,  of  course,  no  one  diluted 
the  turn  the  queen  chose  to  give,  to  the  rapture  of  this 
absurd  marriage  treaty,  which,  notwithstuiding  all  she  said 
regarding  religion,  she  was  desirous  of  renevring. 

Whetner  from  a  spirit  of  mischief  or  from  a  downright 
blundering  want  of  tact,  inexcusable  in  a  queen,  who  inter- 
meddled so  restlessly  in  public  affairs,  Catherine  de  Medicis 
Wrote  to  queen  Elizabeth,  a  letter  of  apology  for  her  son's 

*  Of  Pranceby  inheritance,  and  of  Poland  by  electioD.  Heranawayfromtlie 
poles  when  he  succeeded  to  the  French  crown,  to  their  infinite  indignation. 
■  La  Mothe  Fenelon,  voK  vi.  pp.  159, 160. 
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former  rudeness;  imd  tfak  forced  the  Engfish  queen  to  re* 
laember  most  unwillingly  all  impertinences  past,  which  she 
had  Ycrj  jNrudently  forgotten.  The  discussion  of  this  mat- 
apropos  apolc^^  occurred  in  July,  1574^  at  a  state  audience^ 
when  the  French  ambassador  delivered  to  the  mcdden 
majesty  ai  England,  the  first  credentials  addressed  to  her 
by  Henry  IIL,  as  king  of  France.  Her  demeanour,  when 
she  took  the  packet,  was  a  part  got  up  with  her  usual  study 
of  stage  effect.'  **  First,  on  opening  it,  she  threw  her  eyes  on 
the  ffignature,  and  heaved  an  audible  sigh,  at  nnding 
Charles  no  longer;  she  then  observed  very  graciously,  "that 
it  was  now  a  Henbt  that  she  found  there  f*  and  she  read  at 
length,  very  curiously,  the  said  letter.  What  she  found 
therein,  is  not  stated,  but  her  comments  on  its  contents  were 
original  enough.  *^She  was  not,''  she  said,  ^^  exactly  a 
lioness ;  yet  she  allowed  she  had  the  temperament,  and  was 
the  issue  of  the  lion,  and  that  accordingly  as  the  king  of 
France  behaved  placably  to  her,  so  he  should  find  her  soft 
and  tractable,  as  he  could  desire ;  but  if  he  were  rough,  she 
should  take  the  trouble  to  be  as  rude  and  offensive  as  pos- 
sible.*; 

This  prelude  was  a  little  ominous,  and  Elizabeth  began 
to  give  angry  hints  of  a  circumstance,  which  would  probably 
interrupt  the  harmony  between  the  two  kingdoms ;  so  say- 
ings she  put  into  the  ambassador's  hands,  the  letter  she  had 
lately  received  from  queen  Catherine,  and  desired  him  to 
r^Mi  it  through.  He  declared  he  was  thoroughly  aghast, 
and  unable  to  guess  what  was  coming;  however,  he  began 
to  read,  skipping  over  the  ciphered  portion,  and  read  on 
till  he  came  to  the  paragraph,  wherein  Catherine  apologised 
for  her  son's  giddiness,  "in  having  miscatled  her  English 
majesty,  and  hoped  that  she  would  not  bear  any  enmity  to 
him  on  that  account"  The  ambassador  declared  "that  he 
stopped  short,  and  looked  at  queen  Elizabeth,  but  he 
saw  she  had  not  got  her  speech  ready ;  and  she  bade  him,  ^go 
on,  and  finish  the  letter.' "  At  the  end,  the  execution  of  the 
count  de  Montgomeri,  the  Husuenot  leader,  was  announced 
to  Elizabeth — a  circumstance  likely  to  enrage  her,  since  she 
had  long  harboured  him  among  the  Channel  Islands,  whence 
he  had  invaded  France  repeatedly.* 

^  Despatelies  of  La  Mothe  Fenelon,  vol.  tL  p.  190. 

^  Catherine  de  Medicis  had  seized  him,  not  without  circumstances  of 
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Elizabeth  took  no  notice  of  the  catastrophe  of  her  pro- 
tege ;  but  commented  on  the  apology  offered  by  Catherine 
de  Medicis,  by  saying,  "that  if  Heniy  III.  had  miscalled 
her,  she  either  did  not  know,  or  had  forgotten  it  Not  that 
she  had  been  well  treated  in  the  marriage  proposal;  for 
when  all  was  agreed  upon,  and  she  had  arranged  that  he 
was  to  have  the  exercise  of  his  religion  in  private,  and  she 
had  sent  a  councillor  to  signify  her  compliance,  it  was 
found  that  Henry  had  taken  a  directly  contrary  resolution. 
And  though  she  could  not  justly  blame  him  for  having 
averted  a  marriage  with  an  old  tooman,^  yet  she  must  once 
again  repeat  that  her  good  affection  and  kind  intentions 
deserved  a  more  civil  return." 

The  poor  ambassador  could  only  remind  her,  by  way  of 
reply,  "  that  all  the  impediments  had  proceeded  from  her- 
self, and  that  if  she  had  been  willing,  his  king  had  now  been 
aU  her  own." 

This  compliment  was  graciously  taken ;  and  La  Mothe 
felt  assured,  as  he  expressly  sent  word  to  France,  the  queen 
of  England's  end  in  the  whole  conversation  was,  to  induce 
a  new  proposal  from  the  bachelor-king  of  France,  which 
would  now  certainly  meet  with  a  more  prosperous  conclu- 
sion. 

Elizabeth  finished  the  discussion  by  calling  Leicester ; 
he  came  and  knelt  before  her,  and  soon  after  she  rose  and 
withdrew.  Her  expectation  of  a  new  offer  from  Henry  HL 
was  useless,  that  monarch  had  fallen  in  love  on  his  home- 
ward journey  from  Poland,  with  Louise  of  Lorraine,  a 
pretty  but  portionless  princess  of  his  own  age,  and  he  mar- 
ried her  at  his  coronation,  in  the  ensuing  February;  to 
the  infinite  indignation  of  Elizabeth,  which  she  displayed 
by  a  series  of  bickerings  with  the  French  court 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  she  flamed  out  into  open 
anger,  on  a  provocation  wmch  it  little  suited  her  dignity  to 
notice.     Lord  North,  the  ambassador  whom  she  had  sent 

treachery,  and  hurried  him  to  the  hlock.  This  was  the  principal  action 
Mrhich  distinguished  her  second  regency,  during  the  absence  of  her  son 
Henry  in  Poland.  She  exalted  in  it  because  the  lance  of  Montgomeri  had 
slain  her  husband  at  the  tournament,  and  ythsX  was  worse,  after  being  set  at 
liberty  by  the  chivalric  injunction  of  the  dying  king,  he  had  for  ten  years  led 
insurrections  in  France. 

*  This  was  one  of  the  phrases  for  which  Catherine  de  Medicis  had  apolo- 
gized so  officiously. 
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to  congratulate  Henry  III.  on  his  accession,  had  transmitted 
home  a  series  of  reports,  which  particularly  enraged  her; 
affirming,  ^^  that  she  had  been  ridiculed  by  the  buffoons  of 
the  French  court,  at  the  instigation  of  the  duke  of  Guise, 
the  relative  of  Louise  of  Lorraine,  aided  by  the  queen- 
mother,  Catherine.  They  had,"  he  declarecC  **  moreover 
dressed  up  a  buffoon  in  the  English  fashion,  and  called  him 
in  derision,  a  mihr  of  the  north  ;  but,  in  reaUtv,  the  buffbon 
represented  king  Henry  VHL"  Queen  Elizabeth  repeated 
all  these  stories  to  that  flower  of  politesse,  and  conciliating 
compUment,  La  Mothe,  before  her  whole  court,  to  the 
great  consternation  of  the  poor  ambassador,  who  says — 
'^  She  raised  her  voice  in  great  choler,  and  told  me  so  loud, 
that  all  her  ladies  and  officers  could  hear  her  discourse, 
adding,  with  very  sross  words,  *that  the  queen-mother 
shoulu  not  have  spoken  so  dishonourably,  and  in  derision 
of  so  illustrious  a  prince,  as  her  late  father,  king  Henry ; 
and  that  the  said  lord  North  ought  to  have  told  those,  who 
were  mimicking  him,  how  the  tauors  of  France  might  easily 
remember  the  rashion  of  the  habiliments  of  this  great  king, 
since  he  had  crossed  the  sea  more  than  once  with  warlike 
ensigns  displayed,  and  had  some  concern  with  the  people 
there."  He  had,  she  meant  to  insinuate,  taken  Terrouenne 
and  Boulogne  by  storm. 

The  ambassador  declared  "he  would  maintain  to  the  last 
sigh  of  his  life,"  that  mihr  North  had  neither  seen  nor  heard 
anything  of  the  kind;  for  the  queen-mother  was  far  too 
courteous  and  well-behaved  a  princess,  and  the  duke  of 
Guise  too  finished  a  chevalier  to  say,  or  cause  to  be  said, 
anything  which  reflected  on  the  queen  of  England,  the  dig- 
nity of  her  crown,  or  the  honour  of  the  late  kmg  Henry  her 
father,  « that  mihr  North  had  misunderstood  the  whole,  and 
was,  consequently,  a  bad  negotiator  between  princes."^ 
.This  brouilfee  had  nearly  occasioned  a  declaration  of  war 
'between  England  and  France,  for  La  Mothe  affirmed, 
**  that  her  words  were  so  high,  that  if  the  affairs  of  his 
master  had  permitted  it,  he  would  have  defied  her  to  war, 
and  returned  home  instantly."  But  aU  lord  North's  budget 
was  not  communicated  to  him  at  once,  for  m  a  subsequeirt 
private  interview,  Elizabeth  told  La  Mothe,  "how  she  had 
heard  that  two  female  dwarfs  had  been  dressed  up  m  the 

»  Despatches  of  La  Mothe  Fcnelon,  rol.  tL  p.  331. 
VOL.  VL  ^  ^ 
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chamber  of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  and  that  the  queen  and 
her  maids  had  exdted  them  to  mimic  her  (queen  Eliza* 
beth),  and  ever  and  anon>  thrown  in  injurious  W0id%  to 
prompt  the  vile  little  buffoons  to  a  vein  of  greater  derision 
and  mockery." 

La  Mothe,  in  reply,  assured  her,  *'  that  to  his  certain 
knowledge  the  queen-mother  of  France,  had  been  un* 
wearied  in  pnising  her  English  majesty's  beau^  and 
good  qualities  to  her  son,  the  king  of  France,  when  he  wai» 
duke  of  Anjou,  and  her  suitor,  and  he  roilndly  laid  the 
whole  on  milor  North's  utter  ignorance  d[  the  French  lan- 
guage, which  had  caused  him  to  mistake  the  whole  tenour 
of  uniat  he  described."  This  apology  had  so  good  an  effect 
on  queen  Elizabeth,  that  she  forthwith  desired  to  be  ex- 
cused, ^if,  out  of  iffnorance  of  the  French  language^ 
the  herself,  had  mao^  use  of  any  unbecomir^  [Erases 
lemrding  Catherine  de  Medicis." 

The  tribulaticm  of  the  tormented  ambassador,  when 
describing  these  embarrasung  scenes  with  the  offended 
majesty  of  England,  is  irresastiUy  diverting;  he  slily 
remarks,  howev^,  ^Uhat  it  was  not  the  mockery  of  her 
&ther,  first  mentioned,  but  of  herself,  which  had  really  laid 
boilinff  and  sweUing  at  the  bottom  (^  her  heart '^  Several 
interviews  took  place  before  the  adroit  Frenchman  suc- 
ceeded in  flattering  Elizabeth  into  a  placable  humour  t^ain. 

This  year,  Elizabeth  visited  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
at  his  summer  palace  at  Croydon.  The  learned  primate, 
his  comptroller,  secretaries,  and  chamberers,  were  at  their 
wits'  ends,  where  and  how  t£>  find  sleeping  accommodation 
for  her  majesty,  and  her  numerous  train  of  ladies  and  offi- 
cers of  state,  on  this  occasion.  There  is  a  pitiful  note, 
signed  J.  Bowyer,  appended  to  the  list  of  these  illustrious 
ffuests,  for  whom  suitable  dormitories  could  not  be  asogned,. 
m  which  he  says: — 

<*  For  Hbk  (^iieeni's  waiters,  I  canaot  find  angr  conTenieBt  xoomt  to  plate 
tkoa  ]■»  but  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  to  place  them  elsewhere;  hot  if  it  wiU 
please  yon,  sir,  that  I  do  remoTe  them,  the  grooms  of  the  privy  chamber,, 
nor  Mr.  Druiy,  have  no  other  way  to  their  Cambers  bat  to  pass  tluroii^ 
that  where  my  lady  Oxford  shosid  come.  I  camiot  then  tell  wi»ere  to  place 
Mr.  Hattoo ;  and  ism  my  lady  Carewe,  there  is  no  place  with  a  diimney  for 
her,  bat  that  she  must  lay  abroad  by  Mrs.  A.  Parry  and  the  rest  of  the 
privy  chamber.  For  Mrs.  Sh^ton,  diere  are  no  rooms  with  a  chimney ;  I 
i^all  stay  one  cbaaabcr  witbont  for  her.  Here  is  as  much  aa  I  aia  able  to  do 
in  this  boose.    From  Croydon."  ^ 

>  Sloane  MS.  1—4, 160,  n.  217. 
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Eliaabeth  and  her  court  went  in  progress  to  Worcester, 
August  IStb,  1574,  and  remained  till  tbe  20lh.  While 
there,  she  made  a  grant  of  fiee-bench  to  the  widows  of  the 
city,  by  whidi  they  were  empowered  to  a  life  interest  in 
the  property  of  their  deceased  hosbands,  in  defiance  of 
creditors,  or  any  other  claimants.'  On  the  day  of  her  arri- 
val, after  Hstening  ¥ery  graciously  to  the  welcome  of  Mr» 
Sell,  the  town  orator,  she  checked  her  horse  c^posite 
St.  Nicbcdas^  church,  to  look  at  the  structure ;  on  whic^ 
her  lo^al  Ueges  shouted,  '^  God  save  your  grace  T'  and  she, 
throwing  up  her  cap,  with  a  heartiness  that  did  her  honour, 
responded,  *^  And  I  say,  God  bless  you  all,  my  good 
people  !*'* 

From  Worcester  she  proceeded  to  Bristol,  where  she  was 
entertained  with  pageants  of  a  martial  and  allegorical 
character,  and  insmred  a  great  deal  of  adulatory  poetry. 
On  her  w^  frc«n  JBristol,  she  honooied  ELatharine  Parr's 
nephew,  Henry  earl  of  Pembroke,  with  a  visit,  and  was 
magnificently  entertained  hj  him  and  his  countess,  the 
learned  and  amiable  sister  of  sir  Philip  Sidney,  &r  several 
days  at  Wilton  house.  While  there,  sue  hunted  the  deer 
in  Clarendon  park  with  greyhounds.   . 

The  same  year,  a  private  marriage  was  made  between 
lord  Charles  Lenox  and  the  daughter  of  the  countess  of 
Shrewsbury.  As  the  bridegroom  stood  next  to  his  mother, 
sfter  Mary  Stuart  and  her  son,  in  the  natural  order  of  the 
r^al  succession,  Elizabeth  was  much  offended  at  his  pre- 
m^ndn^  to  many,  and,  as  a  token  of  her  dkpleasure.  com- 
mitted  both  the  intriguing  mothers,  the  countess  of  Lenox 
and  her  of  Shrewsbury,  to  prison.  They  made  their  peace 
by  laying  the  blame  of  what  had  happened  on  the  captive 
queen  of  Scots. 

Even  Burks^  came  in  for  a  share  of  the  irritation  of 
temper,  which  the  jealousy  of  Elizabeth's  disposition  in- 
duced at  this  crisis.  He  had  been  to  Buxton,  which  had 
just  become  a  fisusthionable  place  of  resort  fer  ^uty  and 
rheumatic  sufferers,  the  queen  of  Scots  having  derived  some 
benefit  from  her  visits  to  that  place.  Elizabeth  took  great 
offence  at  her  premier  choosing  to  resort  to  the  same  place, 
although  his  maladies  were  of  the  kind  for  which  its  waters 
were  esteemed  so  efficacious.    He  writes,  in  a  pitiful  strain^ 

'  Green's  Worcester.  •  Nash's  Worcester. 

F  w2^ 
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to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury^  of  the  rating  he  had  received 
for  this  offence : — *^  Her  majesty  did  conceive  that  my  being 
there  was  by  means  of  your  lordship  and  lady  Shrewsbury^ 
to  enter  into  intelligence  with  the  queen  of  Scots ;  and  at 
my  return  to  her  majesty's  (Elizabeth)  presence,  I  had 
very  sharp  reproofs  for  my  going  to  Buxton,  with  plain 
chafing  me  for  favouring  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  that  in 
so  earnest  a  sort  as  I  never  looked  for,  knowing  my  in- 
tegrity to  her  majesty."  Thus  all  in  turn  dramc  of  the 
poisoned  chalice  their  own  injustice  had  brewed,  and  the 
captive  was  scarcely  more  wretched  than  mutual  doubts 
and  recriminating  suspicions  made  the  powerful  sovereign, 
her  prime  minister,  and  the  great  noole  who  played  the 
gaoler  to  the  oppressed  lady. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  heartburnings,   one  Corker, 
a  malcontent  chaplain  belonging  to  the  lord  Shrewsbury, 
ran  away  to  court,  and  repeated,  with  many  additions  of 
his  own,  all  the  an  dits  he  could  gather  at  ^effield  castle 
regarding  queen  Elizabeth,  to  her  great  indignation.     In 
the  correspondence  and  controveri^  concerning  these  griev- 
ances, an  anecdote  presents  itself  which  is  illustrative  of 
Elizabeth's  character.    It  is  related  by  Shrewsbury  to  Wal- 
singham,  in  the  course  of  his  explanations  ^^  touching  that 
viper  Corker."    **It  pleased  the  oueen's  mmesty  (Eliza- 
beth) to  send  me  word  that  she  did  not  condemn  me  for 
anything,  saving  for  certain  conversations  her  highness  had 
vouchsafed  unto  me,  which  I  had  disclosed  to  him.     The 
truth  is,  it  pleased  her  majestv^  once,  upon  some  occasion, 
to  tell  me  how  wonderfiilly  6od  had  preserved  her  from 
her  enemies.    Once  on  a  time,  having  notice  of  a  man  who 
had  undertaken  to  execute  mischief  to  her  sacred  person, 
his  stature  and  some  scars  of  his  face  being  described  to 
her,  she  happened,  as  she  was  in  progress,  amongst  a  multi- 
tude of  others,  to  discover  that  man ;  yet  not  being  alarmed 
at  the  view  of  him,  she  called  my  lord  of  Leicester,  and 
shewed  that  man  to  him ;  he  was  apprehended,  and  found 
to  be  the  same.     Now  this  wicked  serpent.  Corker,  added, 
that  after  relating  this  incident,  I  should  infer  and  say, 
'  that  her  majesty  thought  herself  a  goddess,  that  could  not 
be  touched  by  the  hand  of  man ;'  whereas  I  never  uttered 
such  a  thing,  neither  a  whit  more  than  her  majesty's  own 
sacred  mouth  pronounced  to  me;  the  which  I  uttered  to 
him  as  a  proof  of  God's  merciful  providence  over  her,  and 
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that  false  addition  proceeded  only  out  of  his  most  wicked 
head  and  perilous  invention ;  and  yet  this  did  so  sink  into 
her  majesty's  conceit  against  me,  as  I  verily  think  it  hath 
been  the  cause  of  her  indignation ;  but  I  humbly  beseech 
her  majesty  to  behold  me  with  the  sweet  eyes  of  her  com- 
passion^  that  I  may  either  prove  myself  clear  and  guiltless^ 
or  else  be  for  ever  rejected  as  a  castaway."* 

The  commencement  of  the  jear  1575  found  Elizabeth  in 
high  good  humour;  she  received  the  congratulations  and 
compliments  of  monsieur  de  la  Mothe  on  the  new  year's 
day  very  graciouslv^  attributing  the  recent  misunderstand- 
ings with  the  royal  &mily  of  France  to  the  mistakes  caused 
by  lord  North's  ignorance  of  the  French  language.  She 
was  pleased  to  ada,  ^^  that  the  trouble  in  which  ms  excel- 
lency had  remained  since  their  last  conference^  recalled  to 
her  mind  the  distress  in  which  she  herself  was  plunged 
when  the  late  queen,  her  sister,  in  consequence  of  some 
misconceived  words  regarding  her,  had  caused  her  to  be 
examined  in  the  Tower."*  Elizabeth  was  certainly  fond  of 
recurring  to  that  epoch  of  her  life,  but  her  allusions,  as  in 
the  above  instance,  rather  tend  to  mystify  than  elucidate 
the  true  cause  of  her  imprisonment 

The  ambassador,  perceiving  that  this  confidential  remark 
was  intended  as  an  extension  of  the  olive  branch,  adroitly 
took  the  opportunity  of  presenting  to  Elizabeth,  as  a  new 
year's  gift  firom  the  queen  of  Scots,  a  very  elegant  head- 
dress of  net-work,  wrought  by  her  own  hand  very  delicately, 
likewise  the  collar,  cuns,  and  other  little  pieces  en  suite; 
all  which  queen  Elizabeth  received  amiably,  and  admired 
exceedingly.  In  the  course  of  the  spring.  La  Mothe  brought 
her  another  gift  of  three  night-caps,  worked  by  the  hand  of 
her  prisoner ;  but  a  demur  took  place  regarding  the  night- 
caps, and  they  were  for  a  time  left  on  the  hands  of  the 
ambassador;  for  Elizabeth  declared,  ^^that  great  commo- 
tions and  jealousies  had  taken  place  in  the  privy  council, 
because  she  had  accepted  the  gifts  of  the  queen  of  Scots." 
Finally,  she  accepted  the  night-caps,'  with  this  characteristic 
speech  to  La  Mothe : — 

'  Lodge's  Illustrations. 

'  Despatches  of  La  Mothe  Fenelon,  voL  yi,  p.  348. 

*  The  inimitable  Cervantes  makes  Saucho  lament  the  loss  of  "  three 
night-caps  worth  three  royal  cities.'*  Surely  these  night-caps,  worked  by 
one  queen-regnant,  and  presented  for  the  wearing  of  another,  the  most  re* 
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^  Tell  iIm  queen  of  Scoti  that  I  am  older  than  Ae  i£^ 
and  when  people  arrive  at  my  age,  they  take  all  they  caa 

St  with  both  nands,  and  only  give  with  their  Htde  fisger.^ 
1  this  maxim,  though  jocosely  expressed,  I3izabeth  seems 
to  have  acted  all  her  life. 

Her  majesty  incurred  some  perBooal  danger,  in  ccese*- 
quence  of  a  visit  die  paid  to  the  countess  of  Pembn^e, 
who  was  dangerously  ill  this  winter.  The  qoeen  went  by 
the  silent  highway  of  the  Thames  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke's 
house  in  the  Strand.  The  last  time,  it  was  ten  at  night  ere 
the -royal  guest  departed,  and  that  in  so  dense  a  fbg,  Ast 
divers  of  the  boats  and  baiges  in  the  royal  cortege  lost  tbeir 
way,  and  landed  at  wrong  places.^ 

When  queen  Elizabeth  heard  of  the  marriage  of  Henry  IDL 
with  Louise  of  Lorraine,  a  revival  of  her  anger  regamitig 
the  affair  of  the  two  dwarfs  took  place,  and  the  unfintunale 
French  ambassador  was  forced  to  go  o^er  all  the  explanar 
tions,  excuses,  ami  compliments,  with  which  he  had  been 
so  sorely  troubled  in  the  preceding  autumn.  At  last,  she 
£)rced  an  autograph  letter  on  this  ridiculous  subject  fiom 
Henry  HL,  and  then  she  condescended  to  observe,  **tlfflt, 
as  to  the  two  dwarfs,  she  allowed  the  affidr  had  been  HI  in-p 
terpreted  by  lord  North — ^indeed,  she  had  snce  been  told, 
that  they  were  very  pretty  <mes,  and  very  properly  dsesaed, 
and  ^e  should  like  of  all  things  to  see  them ;  and  if  llie 
queen-mother  would  send  her  one  of  them  as  a  pres^it,'  she 
snould  receive  it  as  a  great  kindness."  How  die  would  have 
welcomed  and  treated  the  pert  pigmy,  who  was  st^iecied 
of  mimicking  her  dress  and  manners,  is  a  point  that  cannot 
be  ascertained,  for  Catherine  sent  her  no  sudi  present^  and 
it  is  probable  she  spoke  but  in  mockery,  being  secredy  in 
a  bitter  rage  at  certain  intelligence,  which  had  leacl^d  lier 
irfthe  royal  nuptials  in  France. 

Henry  IIL  had  fully  determined  that  EEzabeth  fibouH 
have  no  official  intimation  pf  his  nuptials  till  they  had  taken 
place,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  inde&tigable  activity  with 
which  she  marred  all  matches,  within  the  readi  of  her 

no^ned  female  sovereign  in  history,  made  the  subject  of  national  jealousies 
in  a  privy  council,  and  of  an  ambassador  s  negotiation  and  despatch  to  his 
king,  could  not  be  worth  less  than  those  of  Sancho,  but  as  yet  they  hare  not 
been  equally  celebrated. 

*  Murdin's  State  Papers. 

'  Despatches  of  La  Mothe  Fenelon,  voLvL  p.S68. 
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inflaence.  La  Mothe  Fenelon  was  troabled  in  spirit  how 
the  tidings  were  to  be  broken  to  her,  for  she  was  p*epaied 
to  resent  as  a  high  affront  the  silence  of  the  royal  family  of 
France  on  the  subject.  **  Sire,"  wrote  La  Jif  othe/  "  in 
order  diat  the  queen  of  England  might  not  guess  diat  yon 
would  not  communicate  the  tidings  of  your  marriage,  till 
■after  the  event,  I  declared  it  was  not  your  fault,  neither 
that  of  the  queen  your  mother,  but  I  laid  all  on  the  lazi- 
ness of  the  couriers.  It  was  all,"  he  added,  ^^done  in  haste^ 
and  at  the  instigation  of  the  queen  your  mother,  to  whose 
better  judgment  you  had  submitted  jour  will,  having  pre- 
viously known  the  .princess  of  Lorraine,  and  that  both  you 
and  the  queen-mother  had  carefully  contemplated  at  leisure 
her  person,  and  the  fine  and  excellent  quahties  with  which 
God  had  endowed  her, — all  which  you  preferred  to  any 
other  kind  of  advantage  in  marriage ;  and  that  you  iioped 
her  majesty  of  England  would,  according  to  the  devoir  of 
a  good  and  faithful  ally,  rejoice  with  you." 

Queen  Elizabeth  interrupted  a  panegyric  on  the  houses 
of  Guise  and  Lorraine,  to  which  the  new  queen  belonged, 
by  suddenly  observing,  ^*  that  for  many  days,  and  much 
sooner  than  the  ambassador,  she  had  heard  all  about  the 
wedding ;  likewise,  many  comments  that  people  made  on 
the  match*  Some  of  tnese  were  very  cunous,  as  to  what 
had  moved  the  queen-mother  to  procure  for  herself  such  a 
daughter-in-law.  Others  talked  very  loudly  of  the  &vour 
this  new  queen  meant  to  ask  of  her  husband,  which  was  to 
make  an  enterprise  for  the  liberation  of  the  queen  of  Scots, 
her  relative ;  and  notwithstanding  all  the  perfections  of  the 
newly  married  queen,  she  could  not  help  wishing  that  the 
king  of  France  had  made  his  election  in  some  other  family 
than  that  inimical  house  of  Guise,  which  had  always  made 
war  on  her,  and  molested  her;  and,  moreover,  she  knew 
well  that  this  wedlock  formed  one  of  the  secret  articles  of 
cardinal  de  Lorraine's  will ;  and  as  the  king  of  France  had 
not  considered  her  satisfaction,  in  the  alliances  he  made^ 
neither  should  she  consider  his  interest  in  a  like  case." 

The  French  ambassador  replied, "  that  he  was  sure  nothing 

had  moved  his  royal  master  to  the  marriage,  excepting  the 

instances  of  his  mother,  and  the  contemplation  of  so  beauti^ 

ful  and  desirable  an  object  as  the  queen,  now  his  bride ; 

'  Despatches  of  La  Mothe  Fenelon,  voL  vi.  pp.  390,  &c. 
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that  a  king  of  France  was  great  enough  to  marry,  without 
going  questing  all  over  the  world  to  make  an  interested 
matdi ;  and,  as  for  alliances,  that  of  the  triple  house  of  Lor- 
raine, Guise,  and  Vaudemont  strengthened  him  in  his  state 
more  than  any  he  could  make.  As  for  all  the  intelligence 
she  had  heard,  it  came  from  those  who,  being  bad  French- 
men, could  never  become  good  or  true  Englishmen."  • 

Elizabeth,  who  seldom  sustained  a  high  tone,  if  answered 
with  spirit,  assured  the  ambassador  she  had  heard  her  tidings 
from  Spaniards,  and  she  closed  the  conversation  by  apolo- 
gising, provokingly,  "  for  the  thanksgivings  the  French  jEhx>- 
testants  had  presumed  to  put  up  in  their  church  in  London 
for  the  signal  defeat  mamial  de  Damville,  the  Huguenot 
leader,  had  given  the  new  king  of  France  in  Languedoc, 
the  royal  army  having  been  cut  to  pieces,  and  all  the  artil- 
lery in  that  province  taken ;  but  she  had  given  them  no 
leave  to  rejoice,  and,  if  they  did  it  again,  she  would  drive 
them  aU  out ;"  and,  with  this  gracious  intimation,  the  con- 
ference closed. 

On  the  8th  of  February,  parliament  met,  and  another 
tremendous  property  tax  was  imposed  on  the  people,  al- 
though it  was  a  year  of  dearth.  Elizabeth  composed  a  long 
classical  and  metaphorical  speech,  or  rather  essay,  on  the 
difficulties  of  her  position  as  a  female  sovereign,  to  be  de- 
livered from  the  tnrone  at  the  opening  of  the  sessions;  but 
die  did  not  open  the  house  in  person,  and  some  doubts 
have  been  entertained  whether  this  singular  composition 
was  used.  She  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  her  godson,  Harring- 
ton, with  this  interesting  note  addressed  to  himself: — 

'*  Bo jT  Jack, — I  have  made  a  clerk  write  fair  my  poor  words  for  thine  use, 
as  it  cannot  be  such  stripUngs  have  entrance  into  parliament  as  yet.  Ponder 
them  in  thy  hoars  of  leisure,  and  play  with  them,  till  they  enter  thine  under- 
standing ;  so  shalt  thou  hereafter,  perchance,  find  some  good  fruits  thereof, 
when  thy  godmother  is  ont  of  remembrance ;  and  I  do  this  because  thy 
father  was  ready  to  serve  and  love  us  in  trouble  and  thralL"  ^ 

Harrington's  delightful  letters  are  full  of  characteristic 
records  of  his  royal  godmother,  whom  he  dearly  loves, 
although  he  cannot  resist  relating  many  whimsical  traits, 
both  of  her  violence,  cunning,  and  vanity,  interspersed  with 
many  encomiums  on  her  virtues,  with  now  and  then,  *^  like 
angel  visits,  few  and  far  between,"  a  fact  illustrative  of 

'  Nags  Antiquse,  vol.  i.  pp.  127, 128. 
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noble  feeling.  ^*  Her  highness^"  says  he,  ^^  was  wont  to  sooth 
her  ruffled  temper  with  reading  every  morning,  when  she 
bad  been  stirred  to  passion  at  the  council^  or  other  matters 
had  overthrown  her  gracious  disposition.  She  did  much 
admire  Seneca's  wholesome  advisines  when  the  soul's 
quiet  is  flown  away^  and  I  saw  much  of  her  translating 
thereof. 

'^  Her  wisest  men  and  best  counsellors  were  oft  sore 
troubled  to  know  her  will  in  matters  of  state,  so  covertly 
did  she  pass  her  judgment,  as  seemed  to  leave  all  to  their 
discreet  management ;  and  when  the  business  did  turn  to 
better  advantage,  she  did  most  cunningly  commit  the  good 
issue  to  her  own  honour  and  understanding;  but  when 
aught  fell  out  contrary  to  her  will  and  intent,  the  council 
were  in  ereat  strait  to  defend  their  own  acting  and  not 
blemish  the  queen's  good  judgment.  Herein,  her  wise 
men  did  oft  lack  more  wisdom,  and  the  lord  treasurer 
(Burleigh)  would  oft  shed  a  plenty  of  tears  on  any  mis- 
carriage, well  knowing  the  difficult  part  was  not  so  much 
to  mend  the  matter  itself,  as  his  mistress's  humour,  and  yet 
did  he  most  share  her  favour  and  good-will,  and  to  his 
opinion  she  would  ofttime  submit  her  own  pleasure  in  great 
matters.  She  did  keep  him  till  late  at  night  in  discoursing 
alone,  and  then  call  out  another  at  his  departure,  and  try 
the  depth  of  all  around  her  sometime. 

"  Walsingham  had  his  turn,  and  each  displayed  his  wit 
in  private.  On  the  morrow,  everyone  did  come  lorth  in  her 
presence,  and  discourse  at  large;  and  if  any  dissembled 
with  her,  or  stood  not  well  to  her  advisings  before,'  she  did 
not  let  it  go  unheeded,  and  sometimes  not  unpunished. 
Sir  Christopher  Hatton  was  wont  to  say,  *  the  queen  did 
fish  for  men's  souls,  and  had  so  sweet  a  bait  that  no  one 
could  escape  her  net-work.' 

^'  In  truth,  I  am  sure  her  speech  was  such  as  none  could 
refuse  to  take  delight  in,  when  frowardness  did  not  stand 
in  the  way.  I  have  seen  her  smile,  in  sooth,  with  great 
semblance  of  good  liking  to  all  around,  and  cause  every 
one  to  open  his  most  inward  thought  to  her,  when  on  a 
sudden  sue  would  ponder  in  private  on  what  had  passed, 
write  down  all  their  opinions,  and  draw  them  out  as  occa- 
sion required,  and  sometime  disprove  to  their  faces  what 
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had  been  deliTered  a  month  before.  Henoe,  she  knew 
every  one's  part,  and  by  thus  '  fishing,'  as  Hatton  said, '  she 
caught  many  poor  fish  who  little  know  what  snare  was  laid 
for  them/ 

**  I  will  now  tell  you  more  of  her  majesty's  discretion 
and  wonder-working  to  those  about  her,  touching  their 
minds  and  opinions.  She  did  often  ask  the  ladies  around 
her  chamber,  *  if  they  loved  to  think  of  marriage?'  and  the 
wise  ones  did  conceal  well  their  liking  thereto,  knowing 
the  queen's  judgment  in  this  matter. 

*'  oir  Mathew  Arundel's  fair  cousin,  not  knowing  so 
deeply  as  her  fellows,  was  asked  one  day  hereof^  and  simply 
said,  '  she  had  thought  much  about  marriage,  if  her  father 
did  consent  to  the  man  she  loved.'  'You  seem  hones^ 
i'fidth,'  said  the  queen,  *I  will  sue  for  you  to  your  father;' 
at  which  the  diunsel  was  v^U  pleased;  and  when  her 
father,  sir  Robert  Arundel,  came  to  court,  the  queen 
questioned  him  about  his  daughter's  marriage,  and  jM*essed 
him  to  give  consent,  if  the  match  were  discreet.  Sir 
Robert,  much  astonished,  said,  ^he  never  had  heard  his 
daughter  had  liking  to  any  man,  but  he  would  give  fiee 
consent  to  what  was  most  pleasing  to  her  highnesses  will 
and  advice.'  *  Then  I  will  do  the  rest,'  saith  the  queen. 
The  lady  was  called  in,  and  told  by  the  queen,  ^that  her 
father  had  given  his  free  consent' 

**  *Then,'  replied  the  simple  girl,  'I  shall  be  happy,  and 
jdease  your  grace.' 

**  *  So  thou  shalt ;  but  not  to  be  a  fool,  smd  manr,'  said 
the  queen ;  *  I  have  his  consent  given  to  me,  and  I  vow 
thou  shalt  never  get  it  in  thy  possession.  So,  so  to  thy 
business ;  I  see  thou  art  a  bold  one  to  ovni  thy  focdishness 
»o  readily.' "  * 

Harrington  studied  the  science  of  courtier-crafl  very 
deeply,  and  has  left  the  following  amusing  note  on  the 
metnod  in  which  it  was  most  expedient  to  prefer  a  petition 
to  queen  Elizabeth. 

'*  I  must  go  in  an  early  hour,  before  her  highness  hath 
special  matters  brought  to  counsel  on.  I  must  go  before 
the  breakfasting  covers  are  placed,  and  stand  uncovered  as 
her  highness  cometh  forth  her  chamber ;  then  kneel,  and 

>  Nugse  Antiqas,  toL  L  p.  359,  360. 
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say,  ^  God  save  your  majesty  I  I  crave  yoar  ear  at  what 
hour  may  suit  for  youf  servant  to  meet  your  blessed  coun- 
tenance r    Tbus  will  I  gain  her  favour  to  the  auditory. 


*<  *  Trost  not  a  friend  to  do  or  say, 
In  that  yourself  can  sue  or  prayJ 


tM 


Elizabeth  was  not  always  in  the  humour  to  receive 
petitions^  even  from  those  who  enjoyed  her  confidence  and 
favour  in  the  highest  degree,  "  The  queen  (notes  Har- 
rington) seemed  troubled  to-day;  Hatton  came  out  of  her 
presence  with  an  ill  countenance ;  he  pulled  me  aside  by 
the  girdle,  and  smd,  in  secret  way,  '  If  you  have  any 
suit  to-day,  I  pray  you  put  it  aside;  the  sun  doth  not 
shine.' 

^  'Tis  this  accursed  Spanish  business,  so  I  will  not 
adventure  h^  highnesses  cholera  lest  she  should  collar  me 
also,**  remarks  our  witty  author,  which  gives  shrewd  con- 
firmation to  the  tale  that  Elizabeth,  in  a  fit  of  ungovern- 
able passion,  once  collared  sir  Christopher  Hatton ;  *  we 
trust  it  was  before  his  elevation  to  the  wool-sack.  A  vice- 
cfaamberlain  to  a  maiden  monarch  might  receive  a  personal 
indignity  firom  his  royal  mistress  with  some  degree  of 
humility,  but  a  lord-<;hancellor  could  not,  for  the  honour  of 
his  office,  as  the  highest  law  ofiicer  in  England,  have  sub- 
mitted tamely  to  such  an  outrage  firom  any  sovereign 
whatsoever.  Elizabeth  was  undoubtedly  a  very  excitable 
person,  and  allowed  her  animal  spirits  to  betray  her  into 
many  undignified  deeds,  both  in  the  way  of  wrath  and 
levity. 

"  The  queen,"  observes  Harrington,  in  another  note, 
^^  loveth  to  see  me  in  my  last  fiieze  jerkin,  and  saith,  ^  ^tis 
well  enough  cut^  I  will  have  another  made  liken  to  it.  I 
•do  remember  she  spat  on  sir  Mathew's  fringed  cloth,  and 
said,  ^  the  fool's  wit  was  gone  to  rags.'  Heaven  spare  me 
firomsuchjibmgr 

On  Sunday  (April  kst),"  pursues  our  courtly  gossip, 
my  lord  of  London  preached  to  the  queen's  majesty,  and 
seemed  to  touch  on  the  vanity  of  decking  the  body  too 
finely.  Her  majesty  told  the  ladies,  *  that  if  the  bishop 
held  more  discourse  on  such  matters  she  would  fit  him  for 
heaven,  but  he  should  walk  thither  without  a  stafi^,  and 

^  Lingard's  Hist  of  England,  fourth  edition,  voL  yiii.  p.  406. 
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leave  his  mantle  behind  him.'*  Perchance^  the  bishop 
hath  never  sought  (seen)  her  highness's  wardrobe^  or  he 
would  have  chosen  another  text,"  shrewdly  observes  Har- 
rington, by  way  of  comment  on  this  characteristic  anecdote 
of  his  royal  godmother. 

The  general  style  of  Elizabeth's  dress  and  ornaments, 
may  be  ascertained  by  the  new  years'  gifts  presented  to 
her,  as  recorded  in  her  elaborate  wardrobe  rolls.  Every 
imaginable  article  of  dress  and  ornament  were  brought 
by  her  courtiers  and  the  persons  of  her  household.  All 
met  with  acceptance,  from  the  richest  jewels  to  such 
articles  as  gloves,  pocket-handkerchiefs,  night  rails  (or 
night-dresses),  and  night-caps ;  of  the  last  article  of  attire, 
the  following  description  remains.  Mrs.  Cropson's  gift 
was  '•  a  night  coif  of  cambric,  cut  work  and  spangles,  with 
forehead-cloth,  and  a  night  border  of  cut  work,  edged  with 
bone  lace."  Another  present,  offered  by  the  wife  of 
Julio,  one  of  the  court  physicians,  was  "  a  cushion-cloth, 
and  a  pillow  case  of  cambric*  wrought  with  black  silk." 
In  the  middle  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  favourite  embroidery 
appears  to  have  been  of  black  silk  on  white  cambric ;  a 
strange  freak  of  fashion,  since  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how 
the  whiteness  of  the  cambric  could  be  renewed  without 
ruining  the  work.  Mistress  Twist,  court-laundress,  made 
a  singular  present  to  her  royal  mistress,  being  three 
handkerchiefs,  of  black  Spanish  work,  edged  with  a  bone 
lace  of  Venice  gold,  and  four  tooth  cloths  of  coarse  Holland, 
wrought  with  black  silk,  and  edged  with  bone  lace*  of 
silver  and  black  silk. 

A  present  from  Mrs.  Amy  Sbelton,  a  kinswoman  on  the 
Boleyn  side  of  royalty,  consisted  of  six  handkerchiefs  of 
cambric,  edged  with  passament  of  gold  and  silver.  Mrs. 
Montague,  the  silk  woman,  brought  a  pair  of  sleeves,  of 
cambric  MTOught  with  roses  and  buds  of  black  silk.  Mrs. 
Huggins,  six  handkerchief  of  various  sorts,  one  worked 
with  murry-coloured  silk ;  the  others,  with  silk  of  various 
colours.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  that  darling  of  chivalry,  pre- 
sented to  his  liege  lady  a  smock,  of  cambric,  the  sleeves 

'  Nugae  AntiqasB,  toL  L  p.  170, 171. 
'  The  bone  lace  of  that  daj  was  netting  of  very  elaborate  and  delicate 
work,  made  of  yariously-coloured  silks,  and  gold  and  silver  twist,  as  weU  as 
of  white  thread  or  black  silk. 
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oad  collar  wrought  with  black  silk  work»  and  edged  with  a 
small  bone  lace  of  gold  and  silver^  and  a  suite  of  rufis  of 
cutwork,  flourished  with  gold  and  silver,  and  set  with 
spangles  containing  four  ounces  of  gold.  This  garment 
seems  to  have  been,  in  reality,  a  species  of  govni,  shaped  like 
the  ancient  Saxon  tunic,  worn  still  hy  wagoners  and  Kentish 
peasants,  called  a  smock-frock.  Sir  Pnilip's  friend,  Fulk 
Greville,  presented  the  queen  with  another  of  these  robes, 
being  ^'a  smock  made  of  cambric,  wrought  about  the 
collar  and  sleeves  with  Spanish  work  of  roses  and  letters, 
and  a  night-coif,  with  a  forehead-cloth  of  the  same  work." 
Probably  this  was  meant  altogether  as  a  night  dress,  en 
suite ;  but  the  gift  of  sir  Philip  Sidney,  with  its  spangles 
and  rufis,  and  heavy  gold  and  silver  work,  could  scarcely 
liave  belonged  to  the  queen's  toilette  ^  caucher.  Mrs. 
Wingfield  presented  a  "  night-rail  of  cambric,  worked  all 
over  with  black  silk ;"  and  Mrs.  Carre,  "one  sheet  of  fine 
cambric,  worked  all  over  with  sundry  fowls,  beasts^  and 
worms,  in  silks  of  divers  colours."  The  queen's  physicians 
brought  offerings  somewhat  assimilating  to  their  vocations. 
Dr.  Uuick  presented  a  pot  of  green  preserved  ginger  and 
orange  flowers;  Julio,  the  same.     Dr.  Bayley,  a  pot  of 

freen  ginger,  with  rinds  of  lemons.  The  royal  cook, 
ohn  Smithson,  brought  a  gift  to  the  queen  of  a  fair  march- 
pane, with  St  George  in  the  midst ;  and  the  serjeant  of 
the  pastry,  one  fair  pie  of  quinces,  oranffecL  There  are 
in  tne  same  rolls,  several  entries  firom  noblemen  and 
clergymen  of  rank,  of  ten  pounds  in  gold  coin,  and  no 
offence  taken  by  the  virgin  queen  at  this  pecuniary  dona- 
tion.* 

The  history  of  royal  costume,  when  interspersed  with 
characteristic  traits  of  the  times  in  which  the  antique 
fashions,  which  now  survive  only  on  the  pictured  canvas,  or 
illuminated  vellum,  were  worn,  has  been  of  late  so  popular 
a  study  with  the  ladies,  that,  for  the  sake  of  that  gentle 
portion  of  the  readers  of  the  "  Lives  of  the  Queens  of 
England,"  a  few  more  extracts  from  the  wardrobe  memo- 
randums of  queen  Elizabeth  may,  perhaps,  be  ventured 
without  fear  of  displeasing  antiquarian  students,  since  the 

>  See  the  original  rolls  in  the  Lansdowne  Collecdons,  and  in  those  of  Mr. 
Craven  Ord,  quoted  in  Nichols'  Progresses,  toI.  iv. 
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source  whence  they  are  derived  is  onlj  aeeeflflible  tfaroti^ 
the  courtesy  of  the  learned  poasesBor  oi  the  MSL 

**  Lost  from  her  majesty's  back,  the  14th  of  May,  axmo  21,  one  small 
soom,  and  oae  oaken  leaf  of  gold,  at  WcstmiinCer.  Ijoat  by  her  majesty,  m 
Hay,  anno  23,  two  bottoas  of  gold,  like  tortoises,  with  pearla  in  them,  and 
one  pearl  more,  lost,  at  the  same  time,  from  a  tortoise.  Lost^  at  Richmoni, 
the  12th  of  Febmary,  from  her  majesty's  back,  wearing  the  gown  of  purple 
cloth,  of  silTer,  one  great  diamond,  oat  of  a  clasp  of  goM,  given  by  the  eari 
of  JLeioestery  parcel  oi  the  same  gown  17,  aaoo  2d."  ^ 

The  course  of  chronology  is  a  little  antedated  by  the 
quotation  of  the  last  items^  out  not,  perhi^s^in  vain,  as  the 
reader  will  be  able  to  form,  meanwhile,  a  more  lively  idea 
of  the  stately  Elizabeth  agitadi^  the  empires  of  Elurope, 
and  defying  Spaniard  and  pope,  y-clad  in  her  purple 
doth  of  silver  or  gold,  bestuuded  with  golden  aglets,  but- 
tons enamelled  in  the  form  of  tortoises,  oak-leaves,  and 
acorns,  pearls  and  diamonds,  of  which  she  always  returned 
minus  a  portion,  whenever  she  appeared  in  public.  Verily, 
her  finery  appears  so  entirely  part  and  parcel  of  herself 
that  it  is  mixed  up  in  the  gravest  details  of  her  state 
policy* 

She  was  never  seen  in  deshabille  by  masculine  eyes  but 
on  two  occasions  The  first  time  was  on  a  fair  May  naom- 
ing,  in  1578,  when  Gilbert  Talbot,  the  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury's son,  happening  to  walk  in  the  tilt-yard,  about  eight 
o'clock,  under  the  gallery  where  her  m^esty  was  wont  to 
stand,  chanced  to  look  up,  and  saw  her  at  tne  window  in 
her  night-cap.  "  My  eye,"  says  he,  "  was  fiiU  towards 
her,  and  she  shewed  to  be  greatly  ashamed  thereof  for  that 
she  was  unready,  and  in  her  night  stuff.  So,  when  she 
saw  me  after  dinner,  as  she  went  to  walk,  she  gave  me," — 
pretty  playfulness  for  a  virgin  queen  of  forty-five,  "  a  great 
filip  on  the  forehead,  and  told  my  lord  chamberlain,  who 
was  the  next  to  see  her,. '  how  I  haid  seen  her  that  mornings 
and  how  much  she  was  ashamed  thereof.'  ^'  Twenty  years 
later,  the  luckless  Essex  surprised  her  in  the  hands  oi  her 
tire-woman,  and  paid  as  severe  a  penalty  for  his  blunder  as 
the  pro&ne  huntsman,  who  incurred  the  vengeance  of 
Diana  by  his  trespass* 

>  Ex.  MSB.  Fhillipps,  Middle  Hill  CoUecticiB. 
*  Lodge's  niastratioDa 
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Whether  Elizabeth  condescended  to  sell  her  injQuence  in 
the  courts  of  law,  where  matters  of  property  were  at  stake, 
seems  almost  an  injurious  question  for  her  biographers  to 
ask,  yet  the  family  vice  of  the  Tudors,  covetousness,  led 
her  to  receive  gifts  from  her  courtiers,  under  circumstances 
which  excite  suspicions  derogatory  to  her  character  as  a 
gentlewoman,  and  degrading  to  her  dignity  as  a  sovereign. 

**  I  will  adventure,**  writes  Harrington,  in  confidence  to 
a  friend,  "  to  give  her  majesty  five  hundred  pounds  in 
money,*  and  some  pretty  jewel,  or  garment,  as  you  shall 
advise,  only  praying  her  majesty  to  further  my  suit  with 
some  of  her  learned  council,  which  I  pray  you  to  find  some 
proper  time  to  move  in.  lliis,  some  hold  as  a  dangerous 
adventure,  but  five  and  twenty  manors  do  well  warrant  my 
trying  it** 

Whether  the  money  was  rejected  we  cannot  ascertain^ 
but  that  the  jewel  was  accepted,  certainly  appears  in  the 
record  of  the  gifts  presented  to  queen  Elizabeth  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year : — 

**  Item,  a  heart  of  gold  garnished  vith  sparks  of  rabies,  and  three  small 
pearls,  and  a  little  round  pearl  pendant,  out  of  which  heart  goeth  a  branch  of 
roses,  red  and  white,  wherein  are  \wo  small  diamonds,  tli^ee  small  rubies,. 
two  little  emeralda,  aiid  two  small  pearls,  three  qtrs.  di.,  and  fiffthing  gold 
weight,  giyen  by  Mr.  John  Harrington,  £^q/** 

Full  of  hopes  and  fears  about  the  success  of  his  suit,, 
the  accomplished  courtier  notes  the  following  resolution  in 
his  diary : — "  I  will  attend  to*-morrow,  and  leave  this  Uttle 
poesy  behind  her  cushion  at  my  departing  fix>m  her  pre* 
sence."  The  little  poesy  was  well  calculated  to  please  a 
female  monarch,  who  was,  to  the  full,  as  eager  to  tax  the 
wits  of  her  courtiers  for  compliments,  as  their  purses  for 
presents.  Harrington  was  certainly  the  elder  brother  of 
Waller  in  the  art  of  gracefiil  flattery  in  verse.  Observe 
how  every  line  tells: — 

To  THB  QlIESM*8  MaJSSTT. 

**  For  ever  dear,  for  ever  dreaded  prince. 
You  read  a  Terse  of  mine  a  little  since. 
And  so  pronounced  each  word,  and  erery  letter. 
Your  gracious  leading  graced  my  verse  uie  better. 

'  Harrington's  Nugse  Antiques. 
*  In  Sloane  MS.  814,  quoted  in  Park's  edition  of  NogSB  Antiijnse,  by  sir 
John  Harrington,  from  the  notes  of  which  we  learn  that  Harrington  pre- 
sented his  royal  godmother  with  gifts,  in  1574, 1577,  and  1579,  but  she,  in 
return,  gave  him  plate,  weighing  40  ounces. 
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Sitli,  then,  ytmr  highness  doth  hj  gift  exceeding, 
Make  whmt  yoa  real  the  better  for  yoar  reading ; 
Let  m J  poor  muse,  your  puns  thus  &r  importune, 
Like  as  yoa  read  my  Terse— «o  read  wyforhme. 

*^  From  yonr  highness's  sancy  godson." 

Queen  Elizabeth  affected  to  be  displeased  with  Har- 
rington's satirical  writingef,  especially  the  ^^  Metamorphosis 
of  Ajax,"  in  which  some  of  the  leaoinff  men  of  the  court 
were  severely  lashed.  "  But,"  writes  Robert  Markham^  to 
the  imprudent  wit,  *^  though  her  highness  signified  her 
displeasure  in  outward  manner,  yet  did  she  like  the  marrow 
ofyourbooL  ♦  »  »  r^^^  queen  is  minded  to 
take  you  to  her  favour,  but  she  sweareth, '  that  she  believes 
you  wiQ  make  epigrams,  and  write  Misa/mios  again  on  her, 
and  all  her  court^  She  hath  been  heard  to  say,  '  that 
merry  poet,  her  godson,  must  not  come  to  Greenwich  till 
he  hom  nrown  sober,  and  leaveth  the  ladies'  sports  and 
firolics.'  ohe  did  conceive  much  disquiet  on  being  told 
you  had  aimed  a  shaft  at  Leicester.  I  wish  you  knew  the 
author  of  that  ill  deed.  I  would  not  be  in  his  best  jerkin 
for  a  thousand  marks." 

On  the  17th  of  May,  died  the  venerable  archbishop 
Parker,  and,  on  June  22nd,  less  than  three  weeks  after  his 
death,  the  horrible  fact  is  recorded,  by  Stowe,  that  ^^  two 
Dutchmen,  anabaptists,  were  burnt  in  Smithfield,  who  died 
in  great  horror,  with  roaring  and  crying."  Foxe  the  mar- 
tyrologist,  to  his  honour,  wrote  an  eloquent  letter  to  Eliza- 
beth, imploring  her  not  to  sully  the  annals  of  her  reign, 
and  the  practice  of  the  reformed  church,  by  burning  for 
heterodoxy.  His  intercession  was  unavailing  to  save  the 
two  wretched  foreigners  from  the  flames,  but  Elizabeth's 
persecutions  were  afterwards  of  a  bloody  and  not  a  fiery 
character.  Unfortunately,  the  queen  was  an  advocate  for 
the  use  of  torture,  though  declared,  by  the  high  authority 
of  Fortescue,  and  other  enlightened  commentators  on  the 
constitution  of  England,  to  be  contrary  to  the  law.* 

The  royal  progresses,  this  summer,  were  through  the 
midland  counties.  In  June,  Leicester  writes  to  Burleigh, 
from  some  place,  supposed  to  be  Grafton,  as  follows : — 

'  Harrington's  satire  was  written  in  epistles,  purporting  to  be  written  bj 
3£8acmo6  to  his  friend  and  cousin  Philostilpnos. 

*  Many  horrible  details  will  be  found  in  Jardine's  Essay  on  the  Use  of 
Torture. 
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*'  I  will  let  yoar  lordship  understand  such  news  as  we  hare,  which  is  only, 
and  chiefly  of  her  msgesty's  good  health,  which,  God  be  thanked,  is  as  good 
as  I  have  long  known  it,  and  for  her  liking  of  this  house,  I  think  she  never 
came  to  place  in  her  life  she  likes  better,  or  commends  more.  And  since 
her  coming  hither,  as  oft  as  weather  serves,  she  hath  not  been  within  doors. 
This  house  likes  her  well,  and  her  own  lodgings  especially.  She  thinks  her 
cost  well  bestowed,  she  saith,  if  it  hath  been  five  times  as  much ;  but  I  would 
her  majesty  would  bestow  but  half  as  much  more,  and  then  I  think  she  should 
have  as  pleasant  and  commodious  house  as  any  in  England ;  I  am  sorry  your 
lordship  is  not  here  to  see  it.  Even  by  and  by,  her  majesty  is  goiog  to  the 
forest  to  kill  some  bucks  with  her  bow,  as  she  hath  done  in  the  park  this 
morning.    God  be  thanked,  she  is  very  merry  and  well  disposed  now."* 

The  cause  of  the  previous  testiness,  on  the  part  of  the 
queen,  here  alluded  to,  is  related  by  the  favourite  v^ith  that 
quaint  pomposity  which  leads  persons  of  small  minds  to 
place  ludicrous  importance  on  trifles.  "  But,  at  her  (ma- 
jesty's) first  coming,"  pursues  he,  "  being  a  marvellous  hot 
day  at  her  coming  hither,  there  was  not  one  drop  of  good 
drmk  for  her,  so  well  was  she  provided  for,  notwitibstanding 
her  oft  telling  of  her  coming  hither.  But  we  were  fain  to 
send  forthwith  to  London,  and  to  Kenilworth,  and  divers 
other  places,  where  ale  was,  her  own  here  was  so  strong  as 
there  was  no  man  able  to  drink  it ;  you  had  been  as  TOod 
to  have  drank  Malmsey,  and  yet  was  it  laid  in  above  three 
days  before  her  majesty  came.  It  did  put  me  very  far  out 
of  temper,  and  almost  all  the  company  beside  too,  for  none 
of  us  was  able  to  drink  ale  or  beer  here;  since,  by  chance, 
we  have  found  drink  for  her  to  her  liking,  and  she  is  well 
again ;  but  I  feared  greatly,  two  or  three  days,  some  sick- 
ness to  have  fallen  by  reason  of  this  drink.  God  be  thanked, 
she  is  now  perfect  well  and  merry,  and,  I  think,  upon 
Thursday,  come  se'nnight,  will  take  her  journey  to  Kenil- 
worth, where,  I  pray  God,  she  may  like  sJl  things  no  worse 
than  she  hath  done  here."' 

Elizabeth,  though  not  a  tea-drinking  queen,  certainly 
belonged  to  the  temperance  class,  for  she  never  took  wine 
unless  mingled,  in  equal  parts,  with  water,  and  then  very 
sparingly,  as  a  beverage  with  her  meals ;  and  we  find,  firom 
the  above  letter,  that  she  was  greatly  ofiended  and  incon- 
venienced by  the  unwonted  potency  of  the  ale  that  had 
been  provided  by  her  jolly  purveyors,  who,  probably,  judged 
the  royal  taste  bv  their  own. 

The  course  oi  chronology  has  now  led  to  that  magnificent 

"  Wright's  Elizabeth  and  her  Times,  toI.  ii.  *  Ibid. 
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epoch  in  the  life  of  Elisabeth,  which  the  genkiB  of  sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  has  made  familiar.  And,  of  comse,  the  folkiwii^ 
nanradve  will,  in  some  measure,  be  mmilar  to  the  lea&des 
of  the  splendid  romance^  of  Kenilworth,  moe  «ir  Wait» 
Scott's  descriptions  were  drawn  froui  the  same  sonrces. 

La  Motbe  Fenelan  gave,  in  his  deniatches  to  his  own 
court,  a  hint  of  the  causes  that  indacea  Leicester  to  incur 
this  extravagant  cost^  which  were  the  extraordinary  bene- 
factions Elizabeth  had  that  year  showered  <m  hkn,  for  some 
important  emoluments  Imd  £dlen  to  her  gifi^  which  she  be- 
stowed on  him,  to  the  amount  of  5Q,000£  Leicester,  in 
return,  prepared  this  gorgeous  entertainment  at  Kenilworth, 

^  It  IS,  perhaps,  desirable  to  point  oat  the  ^UscvepaiKnes  between  »>inaiioe 
and  reality,  in  relation  to  the  position  of  Leicester,  at  the  crisis  of  the  -visit  of 
queen  ECtzabeth  at  Kenilwordu  Amy  Robsart,  to  whom,  he  was  pahUcly 
Bunrried  at  ^eoonrt  of  Edward  VL,  had  long  been  inlier  grave.  Leioestor's 
aadi  to  a  royal  marriage,  we  have  shewn  in  ito  plaee,  had  been  dleared  of 
her  within  two  years  H  Elizabeth's  accession,  by  the  murder*  or  accident,  at 
Cumnor  HalL  Yet  Leicester  was  encumbered  with  a  secret  marriage,  some- 
what in  the  manner  of  sir  Walter's  splendid  fietion,.bat  with  alugh-bora 
lady  of  the  court,  lady  ]>oug^  Howard,  the  daughter  of  William  knd 
Howard,  the  queen's  uncle;  she  was  the  young  widow  of  lord  Sheffield. 
Leicester  is  supposed  to  have  married  her  priyatehr,  in  1572,  after  being  dis- 
missed as  a  public  suHor  of  the  queen ;  he  had,  by  her,  a  very  haadaome  vad 
promising  son,  and  a  daughter.  The  son  was  one  of  the  most  fariUiaiit 
geniuses  of  the  succeeding  century,  and  it  is  inexplicable  how  Leicester 
dared  to  cast  a  stigma  on  the  mother,  whose  birth-rank  was  so  mudh  higher 
than  his  own,  or  brand  this  boy  with  illegitimate,  when  he  wbb  madly 
desirous  of  offi^ring,  and  at  the  same  time  doated  -on  hun.  The  scandalous 
chronicles  of  that  day,  declare  Leicester  had  attempted  the  life  of  his  second 
unfortunate  wife, 'by  poison,  about  the  time  of  the  queen's -visitto  Kenilworth^ 
because  he  had  fiiRen  in  lore  widi  Lettice  KaoUys,  another  ooasin  of  the 
queen,  wife  to  Walter  Bevereux,  earl  of  Essex,  and  mo^er  of  the  young 
earl  <yf  Essex,  afterwards  Elizabeth's  favourite.  This  faidy  he  married 
during  the  life  of  his  unfortunate  second  wife,  lady  Douglas  Howard,  and 
the  court  used  to  eall  her  and  her  riral,  the  oountass  lattice,  Leieerter^ 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  It  is  likewise  said,  that  lite  woods  of  that  exqui- 
site old  melody — 

'<  Balow  my  babe,  lie  siill  and  sleep. 
It  grieves  me  sair  to  see  thee  weep," 
were  meant  as  the  address  of  the  Ifonaken  lady  Leicester  to  her  boy. 

I«d^  Sheffield  survived  Leioester,  and  endeavonred  to  pvoye  her  maxriage 
with  him,  before  the  council  in  the  Star-chamber,  in  the  T^fOL  of  James  L, 
in  order  to  legitimate  her  son;  iier  deposition  states,  *' That  she  con- 
cealed her  marriage  owing  to  Ae  Virions  threats  of  the  earl  of  Leseester,  and* 
diat  he  gave  her  poison  to  ^t  rid  of  her,  Tyjr  whidb  her  hair  all  fell  off ;" 
another  account  says^  "  the  Yimlence  of  the  poison  likewise  deprived  her  of 
her  naUs."  She  married  a  third  husband,  sir  Edward  Stafford.  Leicester 
left  KenQworth,  and  a  great  landed  property,  to  his  son  by  this  lady.  Her 
Christian  name  was  Douglas,  which  has  often  given  rise  to  mistakes  con- 
cerning her.    See  Howard's  Memorials,  p.  89. 
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where^"  says  La  M^the,  ^  be  lodged  die  queen  «Dd  her 
ladies,  forty  eark,  and  seventy  other  principal  mibrdsj  all 
under  the  roof  <^  his  own  castle,  for  the  space  of  tweke 
days.  He  personally  invited  me,  but  my  health  did  not 
parmit  me  to  join  the  court^ 

The  princely  seat  of  Kenilworth  was  no  inheritance  of 
the  siiddenly-raised  family  of  Dudley,  it  had  descended  to 
^llizabeth,  from  some  of  the  most  illustrious  of  her  ances- 
tors, and  she  had  granted  it  to  her  favourite,  from  the  fifth 
year  of  her  reign. 

The  queen  was  welcomed,  cai  the  9th  of  JtQy,  at  Long 
Ichington,  a  town  belonging  to  Leicester,  about  seven  miles 
from  Kenilworth.  She  dined  under  an  immense  tent,  and, 
as  a  diversion  at  the  dessert,  was  shewn  two  of  the  rarities  of 
the  country — a  fat  boy,  of  six  years  old,  nearly  five  feet  high, 
but  very  stin)id ;  ana,  to  match  this  prodigy,  a  monstrous 
sheep  of  the  Leicestershire  Ineed.  In  the  afternoon,  the  queen 
then  followed  the  chase,  and  hunted  towards  Kenilworth ; 
so  far  a-field  did  her  sport  lead  her,  that  it  was  eight  in  the 
evening  bef<;H:e  she  arnved  at  the  park  gates.  A  -continual 
series  of  pageantry  and  masking,  welcomed  her  progress 
through  the  park,  at  various  stations,  to  ibe  castle  gate ; 
where  the  porter,  representing  Hercules,  "  tall  of  person, 
big  of  limb,  and  stem  of  countenance,  wrapt  in  a  pall  of 
silk,  with  a  club  and  keys,  had  a  rough  speech,  '^fuU  of  pas- 
sions in  metre,"  aptly  made  to  the  purpose,  and,  as  her 
majesty  came  within  his  ward,  he  burst  out  into  a  great 
pang  of  impatience:"^ — 

'<  What  stir,  what  coil  ig  here?  ccfme  hack,  hold!  whiCher  now?' 
Not  one  so  stoat  to  stir — what  harrying  have  we  here? 
My  friends,  a  porter  I,  no  puppet  here  am  placed. 
By  leave,  perhaj^  ebe  not,  while  clnh  and  limbs  do  last. 
A  garboil  this,  mdeed !  What  yea,  fair  dames,  what  yea  I 
What  dainty  darlings  here  ?  Oh,  God !  a  peerless  pearl ! 

(He  affects  to  see  the  ^veen  for  thejirst  time,) 
"No  worldly  wight,  I  doubt — some  sovereign  goddess,  sate  I 
In  face,  in  hand,  in  eye,  in  other  features  all. 
Yea,  beauty,  grace,  and  cheer — ^^ea,  port  and  mejesty, 

^  Laneham's  Kenilworth,  p.  8.  That  splendid  description  of  the  approach 
<of  Elizabeth,  in  sir  Walter  Scott's  Kenilworth,  originates  in  ihe  rich  imagina^ 
lion  of  the  poet,  since  she  arrived  in  her  hunting  dress,  after  a  devious  chase 
by  the  way.  Laneham's  description  most  be  accurate,  since  he  was  usher, 
or  "husher,"  of  the  council  door. 

'  Gascoigne's  Princely  Pleasures  of  Kenilworth. 
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Shew  all  some  faeaVenlT  peer  wiihyirtoes  all  beset 
Come,  come,  most  perfect  paragon,  pass  on  with  joy  and  bliss ; 
Have  here,  hare  here,  both  club  and  keys,  myself,  my  ward,  I  yield. 
E'en  gates  and  all,  my  lord  himself,  submit,  and  seek  your  shield." 

The  queen  and  her  train  now  passed  through  the  ^te 
kept  by  this  poetical  porter,  ana  arrived  on  the  bridge, 
crossing  the  beautiful  pool,  which  served  as  a  moat  to  one 
side  of  the  castle ;  when  a  lady  with  two  nymphs  came  to 
her  all  across  the  pool,  seeming  as  if  she  walked  on  the 
water,  or,  according  to  Laneham,  iSoating  on  a  moveable 
illuminated  island,  bright  blazing  with  torches.  This  per- 
sonage commenced  a  metrical  description  of  the  traditions 
of  ^enilworth,  written  by  one  of  the  first  literati  of  that 
day,  George  Ferrers : — 

**  I  am  the  lady  of  this  pleasant  lake. 
Who  since  the  time  of  great  king  Arthur's  reign, 
That  here  with  royal  court  abode  did  make. 
Have  led  a  lowering  life  in  restless  pain. 
Till  now  that  this  your  third  arrival  here. 
Both  cause  me  come  abroad  and  boldly  thus  appear. 

For  after  him  such  storms  this  casUe  shook, 

By  swarming  Saxons  first  who  scourged  this  land. 

As  forth  of  this  my  Pool  I  ne'er  durst  look, 

Though  Kenelm,^  king  of  Mercia,  took  in  hand. 

As  sorrowing  to  see  it  in  deface. 

To  rear  the  ruins  up  and  fortify  this  place. 

The  earl  sir  Montfort's'  force  gave  me  no  heart. 

Sir  Edmund  Crouchback's  state,  the  prince's  son 

Could  not  cause  me  out  of  my  lake  to  atartf 

Nor  Roger  Mortimer's  ruffe  who  first  begun, 

(As  Armur's  heir,)'  to  keep  the  table  round. 

Could  not  inspire  my  heart,  or  cause  me  come  on  ground. 

Yet  still  I  will  attend  while  you're  abiding  here, 

Most  peerless  queen,  and  to  ^our  court  resort ; 

And  as  my  love  to  Arthur  did  appear. 

It  shall  to  you  in  earnest  and  in  sport. 

Pass  on,  madame,  you  need  no  longer  stand. 

The  lake,  the  lodge,  the  lord,  are  yours  for  to  command." 

It  pleased  the  queen  to  thank  this  lady,  and  to  add 
withal,  "  We  had  thought  the  lake  had  been  ours,  and  do 
you  call  it  yours,  now  ?  Well,  we  will  herein  commune 
more  with  you  hereafter." 

>  Kenilworth  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  this  Saxon  saint  and  king. 

'  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  who  detained  Henry  III.,  his  bro- 
ther, and  his  nephew,  prisoners  here. 

'  By  descent  from  Gladys  princess  of  Wales,  representative  of  Roderic 
the  Great  Mortimer^s  ruffe  does  not  mean  an  accessory  to  his  dress,  but 
the  great  crowd  and  bustle  of  his  renowned  tournament  at  Kenilworth. 
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The  grand  pageant  of  the  welcome,  was  a  temporary 
bridge  over  the  base  court,  reaching  to  the  main  building, 
twenty  feet  wide,  and  wseventv  lone ;  seven  pair  of  pillars 
were  on  this  bridge,  with  mythological  deities  standing  by 
them,  offering  to  the  queen  symbolical  gifts,  as  she  rode, 
between  them ;  thus,  on  the  tops  of  the  first  pair  were  large 
cages,  containing  live  bitterns,  curlews,  hemshaws,  godwits, 
*.*  and  such  dainty  birds,  offered  to  her  by  Sylvanus,  god  of 
wood  fowL"  The  next  pair  of  pillars  supported  two  great 
silver  bowls,  piled  with  apples,  pears,  cherries,  filberts,  wal- 
nuts—all firesh  on  their  branches,  the  gifts  of  Pomona 
Wheat  in  ears,  oats,  and  barley,  waved  in  the  next  bowls. 
The  next  pillar,  bore  a  silver  bowl,  piled  with  red  and 
white  grapes ;  and  opposite  were  two  "  great  livery  pots  of 
white  silver,  filled  with  claret  and  white  wine,"  on  which 
many  in  the  queen's  train,  fatigued  with  the  recent  huntine 
party,  in  one  of  the  hottest  July  evenings  that  ever  occurred 
m  England,  were  observed  to  cast  longing  eyes.  The 
next  pair  of  pillars  supported  silver  trays,  filled  with  firesh 
grass,  on  which  laid  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  rivers,  with  a 
river  god  standing  by ;  the  next  pillars  supported  the  tro- 
phies of  arms  and  arts,  music  and  physic,  while  a  poet^  in  a 
cerulean  garment,  stood  forth  and  explained  the  whole  to 
her  learned  majesty,  in  a  string  of  Latin  hexameters,  which 
we  have  no  intention  of  inflicting  on  our  readers. 

So  passing  to  the  inner  court,  her  majesty,  ^'  that  never 
rides  but  alone,  there  alighted  from  her  paUBrey,"  and  was 
conveyed  up  to  her  chamber.  At  this  instant  all  the  clocks 
in.  the  castle  were  stopped;  and,  by  a  delicate  attention, 
the  hands  continued  to  point  at  the  moment  of  her  arrival, 
since  no  one  was  to  take  note  of  the  time,  during  the  roy^ 
sojourn  at  Kenilworth. 

When  her  majesty  entered  her  chamber,  peals  of  great 
guns  were  shot  off,  with .  a  profiision  of  fireworks,  which 
continued  for  two  hours.  "The  noise  and  flame,"  says 
Laneham,  were  heard  and  seen  for  twenty  miles  round 
about **  This  was  on  the  Saturday  night ;  and,  it  may  be, 
surmised,  that  many  an  aching  head  must  have  longed  for, 
the  repose  of  the  Sabbath,  after  such  a  lullaby  to  their  re- 
pose ;  but  small  repose  did  the  sacred  d^y  bring.  It  is  true, 
the  queen  and  her  court  went  to  church  in  the  momine, , 
but  in  the  afternoon  was  music  and  dancing  of  the  lor£ 
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and  ladiecs  with  livefy  a^ty;  and  tbe  Sabbath  e^vning 
concluded  with  roaring  duchai^es  of  fireworks  and  cannoify 
and  thongh  this  tim*  the  firewoiits  <Ed  not  set  a  town  oa 
fire,  ^jet/*  says  Laaehaai^  ''they  masde  me  ^ersgeMj- 

^  Meiidd.y  was^  so  hot  ftat  her  majesty  kept  witl&n  til 
fi^te  in  Ae  eveung;  what  tisus  it  pleased  her  to  lide  &ctk 
to*  hunt  the  hart  otjhrse.  On  her  homeward  way  amseking- 
pageant  met  liwr  in  the  dfease.  A  sahragr  man^  wveathed 
aad  gintt^  with*  oaik  leaTeS,  havii^  a  y <H3Bg  sf^iaeg  cialr 
ptoeked  up^  by  way  of  a  walking  staff,  and^  wno  repre*> 
seated  the  god  SylvaDus,  intercepted  her  nuyesty^s  islesd. 
He  began  to  give  utterance  to-  a  ^>eedbi  so  l<mg*winded  aad 
tediousy  that  wkeUr  he  had  amved  atthe*  first  quarto  page, 
hep  majesty  pot  on  het  steed;  but  Sylvanu^  who.  savage 
at  he  might  be  deemed,  seems  to^  have  made  na  sliAt  ad* 
vance  m  the  modem  art  of  borings  began,  to  nm  l>y  her 
aide,  redtmg  the  rest  ofhis  speech  widi  wonderful  "Poha^iUty;. 
At  last,  out  of  pity,  the-  qaeen  checked  her  horse  to  £eiv#dr 
SylvaHus,  wha  humbly  besought  'het  nu^esty  to  go  ^[i^ 
Ibrif  his  rsde  speedk  aid  not  offend  hep,  he^  eouM  cootknie 
to  ruBOod  i^ak  it  for  twenty  miles,  proiiestizig^  he  had 
father  ran  as  her  majiesty's  foodasoD!  on  earlik  dlfl&be  aged 
ei»  horseback  in  heaTen.'  ^* 

At  these  words  her  majesty  came  by  a  close  arbour^  mad? 
aHl'  of  hollr ;  and  while  Sylvanns  pointed  to  the  sam^  ^liie 
pnncipal  !>q;^  shafted;  for  therein  were  placed  both  swaeet 
music,  and  one  appointed  to  represent  I>eep  Desis^  wfasi 
iBerewith  stepped  out  of  the  holly  bushf' ,  ani  recited  a  long, 
i^peeeh  to>  die  queen,  tediously  stoffod*  in^di^  fla^terj^  Hhea 
a  cpiicert  of  music  sounded'  £rom  l&e  holly^  bowery  wj^be 
Deep  Desire  sang  a  dismal  ditty,  full*  of  sucl^  tficypes^  SP 
•cramps  of  care,"  and  "gripcs^of  grief  ;**' therefore*  its  quotar 
lion  itiay  beTexy  well  spaied  here.  Sylvanus  condkided  ^ha^ 
mask  by  bi«eaking  the  oak  sapling  he  used  toP  a  staff  aswt- 
fter,  and  easting  it  up  m  the  air ;  hat,  unfortunately,  one 
end  id!most  foil  on  the  head  of  the  queen's^  horse,  wfai«b 
started  Tiolently,  and  Sylvanus,  who>  was  no  odter  ldlaa?die 
poet  Gaseoigne,  was  terriUy  alarmed  at  the  c^oaeqmeneesi 
mi^toB  awkwardtiess. 

•No  hurt-— no  hurt  T'  exclaimed  ike  queen,  as  die  skii^ 

*  Gaaooigne's  Princely  Pleasures  of  KenilworUib 
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tally  controlled  her  horse ;  '^and  tkk  benignity  of  the  sove- 
xdgn/  ecmliniies  Laaeham,  *^  we  todc  to  be  the  best  part 
of  the  plaj ;"  and  assuredly  Elizabeth  shewed  both  good*- 
nature  and  mamanimity  in  her  receplkm  of  this*  acci<&nt.^ 
Tc^^aids  nigDt5  on  Tuesday,  the  queen  chose  to  walk  on 
foot  o^er  tbr  bridge,  into  the  chase  y  at  her  return  she 
stood  on  the  bridge,  and  listened  to  a  delectable  concert  of 
axQfdc,  firoiD  a  baige  on  the  "pooL  The  queen  hunted  the 
itart  i&far$e  on  ^dnesday,  m  the  chase ;  the  hast  took  to 
llie  pool,  where  he  was  caught  alwe,  and  \xst  majesty 
grantedhim  his  hfe  on  ccmdition; that  he  ^^ \o^  his  ears^  fsir 


This  useless  cruelty,  aptly  preceded  the  bear-baiting  of 
Ae  next  day,  when  tne  yirsnk  queen  had  the  satis&ction  of 
fleeing-  a  great  sort  of  ban-^aogs,  which  had  been  tied  in  the 
0uter  convt^  let  loose  on  thirteen  bears,  which  were  baited 
in  the  inner;  ^^  where,^  says-  Lanehaoo,  *^  there  was  {duck- 
ing and  tugsii^,  scratching  and  biti&g^  and  such  an  expense 
cf  Uood  ana  leather  between  them,  as  a  month's  licking,  I 
ween^  will  not  recover."  This  refined  diversicm.  took  place 
in?  the  daytime;  but  the  Thursday  evening  concluded  with 
strange  and  sundry  kind  of  fireworks,  and  mscharge  of  great 
gans  for  two  hours ;  and  during  this  din,  her  m^esty  was 
aatertffined  by  an  Italian  tumbler  of  such  extraordinary 
agility  in  twisting  and  tumaiigSy  that  the.  court  considered 
Inm  to  be  mope  of  a  sprite  than  a  man,  and  that  his  back- 
boee  must  have  been  luce  a  lamprey,  op  made  of  a  lute-string. 

The  drought,  and  heat  of  the  season  was  on  the  two  such 
oeeding  days  seasonaUy  refreshed  by  rain  and  mcnsture ; 
the  qwen,  therefoxe,  attended  none  of  the  shows  in  die  open 
air  J  untif  t^t  time  the  weather  had  been  hot  and  blaamff, 
Tlie  second  SiH^ay  of  !l^izabeth's  swum  at  KenilwoiSi 
WBB  Saint  Eenelm's  day,  the  rayal  Saxon  saint,  who  was 
murdered  at  the  foot  of  the  neighbomring  Clait  hilH  and 
whose  patronage  and  influence  was  once  svqipoeed  to  extend 
fir  and  wide  over  the  midland  counties,  especially  round 
Kenilwovti^  has  f(»rnier  palace.  The  new  ritual  had  not 
yet  supefseded  the  ancient  regard  of  Warwickshire  fiar 
Saint  kenelm,  and  the  whole  mstrict  was  astir,  to  do  up* 

I*  Lutebm^s  Xleniiwoidi  GaMoigne,  wlio  wvthe  anlai^  pcfftlratir 
of  this  BaladMit  feal,  takes  eive  not  ta  reeord  it  xb  his  aairatireaf  thie 
Princely  Pleasures  of  Kenilworth. 
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roariouB  honour^  at  once  to  him  and  his  successor,  queen 
Elizabeth.  The  weather  again  set  in  gloriously  bright, 
and  every  one  attended  her  majesty  to  church,  where  tney 
heard  ^'a  fruitful  sermon*" 

In  the  afternoon,  a  comely  quintain  was  set  up,  and  a 
solemn  bridale  of  a  proper  couple  was  marshalled  in  pro- 
cession in  the  tilt-yard.  The  bride  was  thirty-five,  **  very 
ugly,  red-haired,  foul,  ill-jGeivoured — of  complexion,  a  brown 
bay."  This  amiable  object  was  very  anxious  to  be  married, 
because  she  had  heard  she  should  be  called  on  to  dance 
before  the  queen."  She  was,  however,  whollv  disappointed; 
for  her  majesty,  who  particularly  dishked  uffly  persons, 
bestowed  all  her  attention  on  the  Coventry  play  ^^  of  the 
Slaughter  of  the  Danes,  at  Hock  tide,  wont  to  be  played  in 
that  city  yearly  without  ill  example  of  papistry,  or  any 
superstition."  A  sport,  representmg  a  massacre,  was  so 
-wonderfully  to  the  taste  of  the  era,  that  the  queen  re- 
quested its  repetidon  at  the  earliest  opportunity;  and  to 
the  infinite  satis&ction  of  the  men  of  Coventry,  she  gave 
them  the  royal  benefisu^tion  of  two  bucks,  and  five  marks. 
Captain  Cox  made  his  entry,  at  the  Coventry  play,  on  his 
hobby-horse ;  but  it  is  a  point  in  doubt,  whether  he  was  a 
character  in  the  play,  or  a  worthy  flourishing  at  that  time 
in  Coventry.^  An  ^'  ambrosial  banquet,"  and  a  gorgeous 
mask,  concluded  those  Sunday  diversions. 

The  heat  of  the  next  day  caused  the  queen  to  keep 
within  the  castle  till  five  in  tne  afternoon,  when  she  hunted 
the  hart  in  the  chase ;  and,  on  her  return,  beheld  on  the 
pool,  firom  the  bridge,  one  of  those  grand  water  pageants, 
which  the  marriage  of  Henry  UL  had  rendered  fashionable 
in  Europe.  There  was  the  lady  of  the  lake  on  her  illumi- 
nated island,  attended  by  a  swimming  mermaid,  twenty- 
four  feet  in  length;  besides  Arion  on  a  dolphin  of  equal 
vastness.  When  it  came  to  Arion's  turn  to  make  a  speech 
to  the  queen,  he,  who  had  been  rather  too  powerfully  re- 
freshed from  the  earl  of  Leicester's  cellar  in  order  to  qualify 
his  aquatic  undertaking,  forgot  his  part,  and  pulling  off  h^ 
mask,  swore,  ^'  He  was  none  of  Arion,  not  he ;  but  honest 
*•     •  ' 

>  The  list  of  the  songs  song  hj  captain  Cox,  of  which  only  the  first  lines 
are  extant,  raise  a  pleasant  idea  of  old  English  lyrics ;  they  were  "  Broom, 
broom  on  hill,'*  ''Bonny  lass. upon  the  green,  *'By  a  honk,  as  I  lay,** 
"  My  bonny  one  gave  me  a  beck.*' 
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Harry  Goldingham."    A  proceeding  which  pleased  the 

?ueen  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  performance.  Harry 
iroldingham  had  a  fine  voice,  and  was  a  poet  who  had 
aided  in  composing  some  of  the  interludes ;  he  sang  very 
well  from  the  back  of  his  dolphin,  and  concluded  the 
pageant,  to  the  universal  satisfaction  of  the  beholders. 

Such  was  the  general  tone  of  the  princely  pleasures  of 
Kenilworth,  during  the  queen's  visit,  which  lasted  till 
July  27th.  Laneham  declares,  moreover,  "  that  her  majesty, 
with  her  accustomed  charity  and  mercy,  cured  nine  persons 
of  the  painful  disease  called  the  *  king's  evil;'  which  the 
kings  and  queens  of  this  realm  without  other  medicine,  but 
only  by  touchii^  and  prayers,  do  cure." 

Among  the  dull  metrical  compliments  offered  in  fatiguing 
profusion  to  Elizabeth,  at  Kenuworth,  there  was  one  suffi- 
ciently absurd  to  be  amusing,  especially  as  it  contained  an 
histoncal  allusion  to  the  queen's  rejection  of  Leicester's 
addresses.  It  is  part  of  a  lengthy  disuc^ue,  in  which  a  sal- 
vage man,  clad  in  ivy,  questions  Echo  on  the  cause  of 
the  unusual  splendours  then  enlivening  the  chase  and 
domains  of  Kenilworth.  The  English  language,  between 
the  two,  was  much  tortured  by  various  quaint  quips  and 
quirks,  as  for  instance,  the  salvage  man  demanded — 

*'  And  who  gave  all  these  gifts?    I  pray  thee,  Echo,  say, — 
Was  it  not  he  who  (but  of  late)  this  building  here  did  layf 

Echo* — Dudley. 
Salvage  Man. — O,  Dudley !  So  methought ;  he  gave  himself,  and  all, 
A  worthy  gift  to  be  received,  and  so  I  trust  it  snail. 

Echo, — It  shalL 
Salvage  Man, — What  meant  the  fiery  flames  that  through  the  waters 

flew? 
Can  no  cold  answers  quench  deare — Is  that  experience  true?** 

Elizabeth's  attention  was  soon  after  recalled,  from  the 
idle  jpyaunce  of  progresses  and  pageants,  by  the  important 
appeals  that  were  made  to  her  by  the  oppressed  Protestants 
in  the  Low  Countries.  St  Aldegonde,  the  friend  and  con- 
fidant of  the  prince  of  Orange,  with  other  deputies,  came 
over  to  England,  to  implore  her  to  accept  the  sovereignty 
of  their  states,  as  the  descendant  and  representative  of  tneir 
ancient  counts,  through  her  illustrious  ancestress,  Philippa 
of  Hainault  This  ambassade,  and  its  result,  is  briefly 
summed  up  in  two  lines  by  Collins,  in  his  Ode  to  Liberty: — 

^  Those  whom  the  rod  of  Alva  bruised. 
Whose  crown  a  British  queen  refused*" 
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Elizabeth  was  not  piepnred  to  contest  tUi  iii%:hty  id- 
joDct  to  the  Spankik  empne  with  Pl^Sp^  and  she  replied 
eviBiTely,  ofleied  pablidy  ta  mediate  between  htm  and  the 
fltatesy  and  priTatdhr  encDuraged  die  dqpotics  to  oontimie 
their  resistance.  The j  pfopesed  to  throw  theniaelfes  on  the 
protection  of  Fnmce,  Imt  from  this  step  abe  eamesdj  ^sh 
snaded  them,  and  pinite^  awpplkd  Ibemwith  pecimiaiy 
aid  She  also,  by  her  intngocs  widi  the  doke  oTAIenfeny 
incited  him  to  coalesce  with  the  kio^  of  Navarre^  and  the 
Huguenot  party  in  Fiance,  thus  fbnushiag  Hemnr  BX  'wAh 
rndSinent  employment  at  home  to  prevent  him  rnxm  inter- 
fering in  the  affiurs  of  the  states/  The  detaik  of  these 
struggles  belong  to  general  history.   On  the*  7th  of  Jamxirj) 

aneen  Elizabeth  finally  eondnded  an  aUiaiieey  ofenaiTe  and 
ek/nmBf  with  Ae  states^  ensaging  to  aflsist  dienir  with  a 
loan  of  100,0001,  with  5000  SxA  BMkam,  and  lOQO  bocse 
She  soon  alter  em^^yed  Casimir,  the  brother  of  the 
Elector  Palatine,  wha  proceeded  as  het  Meatenxn^  wdh 
12,000  German  wTiiKanta,  to  the  low  oountiies,  at  ^e  ex- 
pense of  England.*  The  German  merceBscies  coannitted 
so  many  excesses  that  the  poor  Dntdmien  found  th^ 
friends  even  moie  inU^eiable  uum  their  fbes,  and  revjcmsted 
to  be  {daced  under  the  protection  of  the  qoeen  of  £n«and'8 
suitor,  Francis  o£  Alen^n^  wha  had  now  assumed  the  title 
of  duke  of  Adjou,  formerly  borne  by  his  brother,  Hem^yllL 
Elizabeth  at  first  regarded  this  requisition  with  jealous 
suspicion  as  a  manceuYre  of  the  king  of  FrasKe^  hat  there 
was  no  lore  between  the  brethren,  and  Anjou  profi^ssed 
himself  deyoted  to  her  interests.  He  was,  indeed^  a  con- 
venient tool,  ready  to  be  employed  in  any  aexvice,  where- 
by his  own  personal  advancement  might  be  forwarded, 
^niift  summer  he  sent  an.  envoy,  of  the  name  of  Buchervilk^ 
toprosecntehis  suit^  who  was  accompanied  by  Rambc^ullel^ 
sent  firom  the  kin^  his  brother,  to  second  his  soHckations.' 
The  French  envoys  found  Fiiaabeth  at  Long  Melford  hali^ 
in  Sufiblk,  the  seat  of  sir  William  CordaD,  her  master  of 
the  Bolls,  bein^  the  first  in  that  coimtj^  who  had  the 
honour  of  feasting  the  royal  traveller,,  and  who^  to  use  the 
qaakkt  language  of  old  Churchyard,  the  contemporary  his- 
torian  of  the  eastern  progresses,  ^^  did  lightsuch  a  candle  to 

1  Grotios.   Camdoi.   Stmaa.  *  Stfada*.    Camden.   Bapiiu 

*  Camcfes. 
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th«  lest  of  the  shke^  that  many  were  gkd  boantifiillj  and 
franikfy  to  fellow  &e-  same  exara^e,  with  scicb  ebargea  as 
the  whole  train  were  is  some  sort  pleased  thereat"  The 
next  momii^  she  vode  from  Mellbrd  to  LawshaH  hall, 
w&eie  Ae  ^ssed  with  ai?  WHliai»  Dtrarr.  The  royal  Tint 
is  leeorded  m  tbe  ^«mh  register,  m  occurring  Au^e  5th, 
in  the  twentieth  year  ef  her  majesty's  re^,  to  the  great 
rejeiein^  of  the  parish^  and  all  the  coun^sry  uiereaboota 

Elizabeth  appears  to  have  been^  on  vciy  affsctioisate  terms^ 
with  hdy  Druiy,  for,  on<  the  deatk  of  sip  Wifikm  Dmiry^ 
who^was  slain  ten  years  later  m>  france^,  Ae  addressed  to 
bep  the  foBowing  firiendly  lettet  of  eondcdence,  o¥  rather^ 
we  may  say,  of  Mnd  expostulation,  on  the  excess  of  grief 
to  which  the  wid^w  hoa  abandoned  heiself : — 

**  B(?  wdl  ware,  my  BesBe,  yoa  striVe  not  'with  Bmne  oitlinanee,  nor 
gmdge  St  kranedutUe  honni)  leet  yoa  ofSatdL  the  hdghest  L«fd,  and  no  wliic 
araoiBcL  yovs  narrtd  hay.  "Heap*  not  year  hasms.  wlwre  help  there  is.  none^ 
but  since  yon.  may  not  that  yon  would  wish,  that  you  can  enjoy  with  com- 
ibrta  King^fbr  his  power,  and  a  <}aeen  for  her  lo^e,  "who  l^eares  not  now  to 
pfote«t  you  wAai  yonr  case  xequases  care^  aiiid.mind»  not  to  oDoit  vhatmr 
mag  be  best&r  yoni  and  yonn* 

^  Your  most  loving^  careM  sovereignJ' 

Of  a  sknalar  charactec-to  this  quaint  consolation,  is  the 
bjdbef  and  pjithy  letter  of  Gondolence^,  if  such  it  may  be  called, 
addressed  by  Elisiabeth  ta  her  friend,  ladj^  Pa^t,  (m  the 
death  of  hse  daughter^  kdy  CjreuBptcHi,  which^  m.  the  bdef 
maee^  of  a  few  fines^  exhibits,  much  good  and  honest  £eeling» 
Ino  one  could  come  mwe  tersely  to  the  point  than  Eliza* 
betb,  Inrhen  she  wrote  laader  the  atroog  impulse  of  anger  or 
afection^  What  can  be  more  amply  sweet  and  gracious 
ibaaa,  the  followkag  ^edmen  q£  famOi^ur  laog^age  from  the 
gaMSEaUy  Latinised  pen  o£  thi&  learned  queeik^ — 

^CadL  tD»  JQOP  mihd;^  good  Kate;.hoir  hasdly  w«  priiteer  can  brook  the 
a9Qfaag*of  our  commands*  How  'nj^Bal  will  the  highest  Power  be  (may  yon 
1^  snre)  when  murmurs  shall  be  made  of  his  pleasing  his  wilL  Let  nature, 
iSierefbre,  not  hurt  herseHI^  bnt  gtve-pltoe  to  the  Giver.  Thengh  iMs  lesmn 
be  firom  a  sely  vicar,^  yet  it  is  sent  from  sloyingtsoTerainfe'"' 

BWr  to  return  to  Elizabeth^  eastern  progress : — Her  ma- 
jesty was  astonished  at  the  galknt  appearance  and  brave 
array  of  the  comefy  SufibQc  squires^  who  came  to  meet  and 

'  meaning Tioar  ef  Chsst^in  aUnsioa.  to  hec  pontificid  o£9iBe  of  head  of 
the  church  of  £n^and,.which  she,,  and  the  rest  of  her  establishment^  deemed 
the  church  universal :  seiy  meant,  in  her  day,  harmless  or  innocent. 

'  Sloane  MS.,  -f<d'.  L  4I60i    Ihe  oziginal  doeuoent  is  at  Hagley. 
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welcome  her  into  their  county.  The  bachelors,  all  gaily 
clad  in  white  velvet,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred,  and 
those  of  graver  years,  in  black  velvet  coats  and  fair  chains, 
with  fifteen  hundred  serving  men,  all  mounted  on  horse- 
back— ^these  formed  a  volunteer  guard  of  honour,  under  the 
command  of  the  high  sheriff,  sir  William  le  Spring,  of  Layen- 
ham,  and  attended  her  majesty  in  her  prc^ess  to  the  very 
confines  of  their  county, — **  a  comely  troop,"  says  Church- 
yard, ''  and  a  noble  sight  to  behold." 

From  Lawshall  hall,  in  the  evening,  the  queen  came  to 
Hawsted  hall,  at  present  the  seat  of  sir  Thomas  Cullum, 
where  there  are  several  memorials  and  traditions  of  her 
visit,  where  it  is  said,  that  she  dropped  a  silver-handled  fan 
into  the  moat.^  The  fims  used  by  Elizabeth  were  made  of 
feathers,  set  in  a  rich  handle,  and  in  form  resembling  a 
modem  hand«-screen.  The  following  is  the  description  of 
one  of  those  gracefol  accessories  to  the  royal  toilet,  which 
was  presented  to  her  majesW  by  sir  Francis  Drake^  as  a 
new  year's  gift : — "  A  fim  of  feathers,  white  and  red,  en- 
amelled with  a  half  moon  of  mother  of  pearls,  within  that 
a  half  moon  garnished  with  sparks  of  diamonds,  and  a  few 
seed  pearls  on  the  one  side ;  naving  her  majesty's  picture 
within  it,  and  on  the  reverse  a  device  with  a  crow  over  it" 
Her  majesty  spent  ten  day§  at  various  seats  in  Suffolk,  and 
having  been  received  on  the  borders  of  Norfolk  by  the 
cavaUers  of  the  county,  approached  Norwich,  as  near  as 
Brakenash,  on  the  16th  of  August 

At  the  western  boundary  of  the  city  of  Norwich,  which  is 
a  place  called  Harford  Bridge,  the  mayor  received  the  queen 
with  a  long  Latin  speech,  which  he  recited  in  a  manner 
that  did  great  credit  to  the  erudition  of  mayors  in  generaL 
The  purpose  of  it  was,  however,  to  offer  a  &ir  standing  cup 
of  silver,  with  a  cover,  containing  100/.  in  gold.  Lifting 
the  cover,  the  mayor  said  to  her  majesty,  "  Here  is  one 
hundred  poimds,  pure  gold." 

One  of  the  queen's  footmen  advanced  to  take  it,  when 
the  queen  said  to  him,  significandy,  thinking  he  might  not 
have  understood  the  learned  mayor's  Latin,  ^^  Look  to  it, 
there  is  a  hundred  pound." 

When  the  royal  procession  had  advanced  within  a  flight- 
shot of  the  metropolis  of  the  east  of  England,  and  in  a  spot 

'  History  of  Hawsted,  by  sir  John  Callam,  Bart 
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commanding  a  good  view  of  the  castle  of  Blancheflower, 
which  stands  like  a  mural  crown  above  the  city  of  Norwich, 
a  pageant  arrested  the  attention  of  the  queen^  represent* 
ing  king  Gui^unt,  to  whom  tradition  imputes  the  build- 
ing of  the  castle  and  the  founding  of  Cambridge  univer- 
sity. Kino;  Gurgunt  having  explained  in  verse  his  ancient 
doings  in  Norwich,  another  pageant  beset  her  by  the  way 
at  St  Stephen's  gates, "  from  whence,"  says  the  annals  of  the 
city,  **  an  enormous  muck-hiU  had  been  recently  removed  for 
the  occasion."  We  will  pass  over  the  allegories  which  seve- 
rally "  bestowed  their  tediousness"  on  the  queen,  to  arrive  at 
the  only  pageant  of  real  interest,  some  remnants  of  which,  are 
displayed  at  Norwich  elections,  and  other  grand  occasions^  to 
this  day.  This  was  called  "  the  Stranger's  Pageant,"  being 
the  show  of  queen  Philippa's  industrious  Flemish  colony, 
even  in  that  era  of  Elizabetn,  a  separate  and  peculiar  people 
in  Norwich.  There  was  a  stage,  with  seven  looms  actively 
at  work  with  their  separate  weavers ;  over  the  first,  was 
written,  the  "  weaving  of  worsted ;"  over  the  second,  the 
"  weaving  of  russels,"  a  sort  of  Norwich  crape."  *  Among 
others,  the  weaving  of  lace,  and  of  fringe,  and  several  other 
manu&ctures,  which  it  would  be  vain  to  seek  as  Norwich 
produce  at  present.  Upon  the  stage  stood  at  one  end 
*^ eight  smalt  womenrchildreriy^  spinning  worsted  yarn;  at 
the  other  end,  as  many  knitting  of  worsted  hose ;  ^^  and  in 
the  midst  a  pretty  boy  stood  forth,"  and  stayed  her  majesty's 
progress  with  an  address  in  verse,  declaring,  that  in  tnis 
**  small  show,  the  city's  wealth  was  seen." 

**  From  combed  wool  we  draw  this  slender  thread, 

{Shewing  the  8pinner8.y 
From  thence  the  looms  haye  dealing  with  the  same ; 

(^Shewing  the  weaving  in  progress,') 
And  thence  again,  in  order  do  proceed 
These  sereral  works,  which  skilful  art  doth  frame ; 
And  all  to  drive  dame  Need  into  her  cave. 
Our  heads  and  hands  together  laboured  hare. 
We  bought  before,  the  things  that  now  we  sell. 
These  slender  imps,  their  work  doth  pass  the  waves. 

(^Shewing  the  women-children^  spinners^  and  knitiersS) 
God's  peace  and  thine  we  hold,  and  prosper  well. 
Of  evenr  month,  the  hands,  the  charges  saves. 
Thus,  through  thj  help  and  aid  of  power  Divine, 
Doth  Norwich  live,  whose  hearts  and  goods  are  thine." 

'  Now,  with  some  modifications,  called  Orleans  cloth,  a  pleasant  winter 
dress,  if  obtained  of  real  Norwich  manufacture. 
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FitiwJyih  had  tbe  mod  flense  Isoi  be  particidaijy  pleased 
with  this  pageant;  me  deabed  io  -examine  the  Jmil  ~ 
and  yam  ef  the  '^ small  women-children;^  ^^she 
ibe  looms  attentively,'*  and  retucned  great  thanks  Tor  this 
ibow, 

^  A  jorond  pageant  thwarted  the  entamoe  of  the  mailet- 
place  mm  St  Stephen VstareeL"  Here  the  queen  was 
4iddrefl8ed  by  aev&i  fenmle  worthies,  among  which  were 
DcJbofa,  Judith,  Esther,  the  citj  oi  Norwich  and  queen 
JMhrtia.'     The  laat  dame  described  hei^df  thus; — 

« I  am  that  Martia  bright,  'who  Bomefime  Tided  ^s  land. 
As  qneea,  to  tf^tf -dkvee  yeais  «|Hioe,  gat  Uceaee  at  ^  tend 
Of  uat  6iir||witiBS  king,  my  Imsband'a  fiitfaflr  daar. 
Who  built  tms  town  and  ca^e,  both,  to  make  our  homi^  here ; 
Whidi  homage,  mighty  qneen,  accept,— ^die  leadm  and  ri|^ht  are  ihise ; 
The  cfowB,  the  aoeitre,  aad&e  aword,  to  Ihee  w«dD  isesign.'' 

Thus  Elizabeth  was  welcomed  at  various  stations  in 
Norwich  till  she  reached  the  cathedral,  where  die  attended 
Te  Deum;  and,  finally,  arrived  at  the  bishop's  palace; 
where  she  smoumed  during  her  stay  at  NorwicSL 

On  the  Monday  morning,  **  a  veiy  excellent  boy," 
representing  Mercury,  was  driven  «t  mil  speed  through 
the  city  in  a  fantastic  car,  painted  with  birds  and  clouds, 
the  horses  being  dressed  out  with  wings ;  and  Mercury 
himself  appeared  in  an  azure  satin  jerldb,  and  a  mantle  of 
gold  cloth.  He  was  driven  into  the  ^*  preaching  green,"  on 
the  north  side  of  the  bishop's  palace,  where  the  queen, 
looking  out  of  her  bed-chamber  window,  beheld  him  jump 
off  his  car  and  approach  the  window  in  such  a  sort,  that 
her  majesty  ^  was  seen  to  smile  at  the  bddness  of  the  boy." 
He  lookea  at  the  queen  with  courage  and  audacity,  then 
bowed  down  his  head,  ^shaked  his  rod,"  and  commenced 
an  unmercifully  long  string  of  verses ;  but  the  jgist  of  his 
message  was,  ''that  if  her  highness  pleased  to  take  the 
air  that  day,  there  were  ^ows  and  devices  to  be  seen 
abroad."  Unfortunately,  it  rained  hard,  and  the  queen 
did  not  venture  out,  but  received  a  deputation  from  the 
Dutch  church,  with  a  goblet  of  exquidteLy  wro^ht  silver, 
worth  fifty  pounds,  presented  with  a  speech,  which  pathe- 
tically alluded  to  tne  cruel  persecutions  perpetrated  by 

'  The  tfBdition,  regarding  the  ancient  laws  inatitoted  I7  this  British 
queen,  is  mentioned  in  the  Introduction  to  this  work. 
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Q.  and  AbrtLj  in  Ae  Nelfaerimda.  Nmnsricb  w^ 
then  cro^pded  with  protestaBi  emi^»ntg,  whom  this  con- 
dQot^  impolitic  as  k  iirss  wicked,  had  expatriated  widi 
their  ingenimB  csafts  sad  capkid,  fix)m  the  Spaoish  dGdoi- 

The  next  day,  her  ma^edty  was  «Dgiiged  to  hunt  in  sir 
Henry  Jemingfaaan's  paark  at  Cottessy ;  ais  die  passed  out 
of  St  Bennet's  Gates,  masler  Meveufj  and  all  toe  heathen 
deities  were  stationed  tiiere  with  .speeches,  and  presents  of 
small  vahie.  Amcmg  others,  J^iter  gave  her  a  riding 
rod  made  q{  whale's  fin.  Venus  piesented  her  with  a 
white  dove.  The  Htde  creature  was  so  tame,  that,  when 
cast  ofi^,  it  made  direcdy  to  the  queen,  and  «at  before  her 
all  the  time  as  quietly  as  if  it  listened  to  the  speeches. 

The  queen,  and  the  French  ambassadors  who  were  in 
her  tr^n,  4&ied  on  Wednesday  with  the  youns  earl  of 
Soirey,  ^ir  of  her  victim  Uie  ^hei^led  du£e  ofNorfolk. 
His  residence  was  not  at  the  fimxHis  ddce^s  palace,  in 
Norwich,  now  utterly  destroyed,  but  at  a  conventual 
structure  by  the  water-side,  at  pxesent  in  good  preserva- 
tion ;  not  very  large,  but  sukahie  to  the  alteied  forUmes  of 
theyoung  heir  of  Howard.* 

Ine  poet  Ohurchyard,  an  dbd  retainer  of  that  family, 
was  the  person  who  had  arraBged  all  the  pageants  chi  tms 
ooca^on ;  ^aod  when  her  majesty  took  her  barge  at  my 
lord  Surrey's  backdoor,  he  had  prepared  a  goodly  mask  of 
water-nymphs,  but  the  place  being  small  and  the  passages 
narrow,  he  removed  all  his  nymphs  to  a  £pot  lower  down 
the  river,  wheie  a  deep  hole  had  been  dug  in  th^  earth 
by  the  water-«ide,  and  covered  with  green  canvas,  which, 
suddenly  openmg,  as  if  the  grosund  gaped,  ^^  first  one 
nymph  was  devised  to  pop  up,  and  ini^e  the  queen  a 
speech,  and  then  another;  and  a  very  complete  concert 
was  to  sound  secretly  and  strangely  out  <^  the  earth." 
Unfortunately,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  queen  passed 
in  her  coach,  a  thunder  shower  came  down  nke  a  water- 
spout, and  almost  drowned  the  wal^r-nymphs,  while  awfiil 
bursts  of  thunder  silexioed  the  underground  concert. 
'^  Though  same  of  us  got  to  a  boat,  and  stood  up  imder  a 
bridge  (probably  Bishop's  Bridge),  we  were  all  so  splashed 

^  By  the  death  cf  his  graxidiiEithec,  he  Booa  iSter  took  the  title  of  the  earl 
of  Arondel. 
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and  washed,  that  it  was  found  greater  pastime  to  see  us  all 
look  like  drowned  rats,  than  to  behold  the  best  of  our 
shows."  As  the  water-nymphs  were  only  great  boys,  who 
may  be  considered  in  the  eastern  counties  almost  as 
aquatic  animals,  our  discomfited  poet  affords  no  com- 
miseration for  their  sousing.  But  on  the  subject  of  their 
dresses,  and  on  the  impolicy  of  planning  masks  in  England, 
exposed  to  the  caprices  of  the  cUmate,  he  is  positively 
pathetic.  '^What  shall  I  say  of  the  loss  of  the  city  in 
velvets,  silks,  and  cloth  of  gold  ?  Well,  nothing  but  the 
old  adage,  ^  Man  doth  purpose,  but  God  dispose.' " 

He  contrived,  however,  a  successful  ^^mask  of  faeirie,'' 
as  the  queen  left  Norwich  on  the  Fridav,  when  she  passed 
to  sir  Uoger  Wodehouse's  mansion  at  Kimberley.  Eliza- 
beth bade  an  affectionate  farewell  to  Norwich ;  she 
knighted  the  mayor,  and  told  him  ^'  she  should  never 
foreet  his  city.'*  "  When  on  her  journey,  she  looked  bads, 
and  with  the  water  in  her  eyes,  shakea  her  riding  whip, 
and  said,  *  Farewell,  Norwich !' "  * 

The  visits  of  Elizabeth  to  private  individuals,  during  her 
progresses,  were  often  attended  with  great  expense  and 
mconvenience,  and  occasionally  with  evil  results  to  her 
hosts.  In  her  homeward  route  from  her  eastern  progress 
this  year,  an  incident  occurred  little  to  the  credit  or  the 
sovereign  and  her  advisers,  though  it  is  related  with  base 
exultation  by  Richard  Topcliffe,  in  a  letter  to  the  earl  of 
Shrewsbury.* 

Her  majesty  was  pleased  to  pay  one  of  her  self-invited 
visits  to  Euston  Hall,  in  Suffolk,  belonging  to  a  young 
gentleman  of  the  ancient  house  of  Rookwood,  who  had 
just  come  of  age.  Here  she  abode  with  her  suite  a  whole 
fortnight,  and  though  much  abuse  is  levelled  at  the 
youthful  owner  of  Euston  Hall,  it  seems  his  religion  was 
nis  only  crime.     "  This  Rookwood,"  says  Topcliffe,  *^  is  a 

t)apist  newly  crept  out  of  his  wardship.  Her  majesty  was 
odged  at  ms  house  at  Euston — ^fitter  for  the  black-guard.' 
Nevertheless,  this  gentleman  was  brought  into  her  majesty's 
presence  by  some  device,  and  her  excellent  majesty  gave 
Kookwood  ordinary  (usual)  thanks  for  his  bad  house,  and 

*  NichoFs  Progresses,  toL  ii. 

*  Lodge's  ninstrations  of  Brit  History,  toL  ii.  p.  119 — 121. 

'  The  lower  fimctionaries  of  the  paOace,  who  did  not  wear  uniforms  or 
liveries. 
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her  fair  hand  to  kiss ;  after  which  it  was  braved  at," 
whether  the  thanks  or  the  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  divine. 
^But  my  lord  chamberkdn,  nobly  and  gravely  understand- 
ing that  Rookwood  was  excommunicated  for  papistry, 
called  him  before  him,  and  demanded  of  him  how  he 
durst  attempt  her  royal  presence — Ae,  unfit  to  accompany 
any  Christian  person ;"  and  adding,  ^^  that  he  was  fitter  for  a 
pair  of  stocks, — ^forthwith  commanded  him  out  of  the 
court,  and  yiet  to  attend  her  coimcil's  pleasure." 

This  was  a  strange  return  for  a  fortnight's  hospitality ; 
for  if  the  queen  and  her  courtiers  had  not  liked  their  enter- 
tainment, why  did  they  stay  so  long  ?  but,  alas,  for  poor 
Rookwood !  his  guests  were  not  contented  with  this  curious 
specimen  of  their  courtly  manners.  Their  next  proceeding 
was  to  raise  an  outcry  that  some  of  their  property  had 
been  stolen ;  and,  to  ransack  his  house  and  premises. 
Unfortunate  man !  he  was  in  much  the  greatest  danger  of 
being  robbed,  as  the  sequel  will  shew;  but  no  words, 
excepting  those  of  master  Topcliffe,  can  do  .justice  to  this 
precious  trait  of  the  times :  "  And  to  decipher  the  gentle- 
man to  the  full,  a  piece  of  plate  being  missed  in  the  house 
and  searched  for,  in  his  hay-house  was  found  such  an 
image  of  our  lady,  as  for  greatness,  for  gayness,  and  work- 
manship, I  did  never  see  a  match ;  and  after  a  sort  of 
country  dance,  ended  in  her  majesty's  sight,  the  idol  was 
set  in  sight  of  the  people,  who  avoided,^  Her  majesty 
commanded  it  to  the  fire,  which,  in  her  sight,  by  the 
country-folks,  was  quickly  done  to  her  content,  and  the 
unspeakable  joy  of  every  one,  but  some  one  or  two  who 
had  sucked  the  idol's  poisoned  milk."  But  the  guests  of  the 
owner  of  Euston  Hall  had  not  yet  made  Rookwood  sufficient 
returns  for  his  hospitality,  for  the  amiable  inditer  of  the 
epistle  says,  "The  next  good  news  (but  in  account  the 
highest)  her  majesty  hath  served  God  with  great  zeal  and 
comfortable  examples,  for  by  her.  council  two  notorious 
papists,  young  Rookwood  (the  master  of  Euston  Hall, 
where  her  majesty  did  lie  on  Sunday,  now  a  fortnight)  and 
one  Downs,  a  gentleman,  were  both  committed — the  one 
to  the  town  prison  at  Norwich,  and  the  other  to  the  county 
prison    there,  for    obstinate   papistry ;    and  seven  more 

'  ue,  turned  from  it 
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gentlemen  of  wofrskip^  wem  aammitted  to  tevonl  famtfesiB 
Norwich,  «ui  'poBtmen.^ 

Sndiweie  ourfcirefitilien'adcasof  senring  God  with -^gieat 
zed  tmd  confovt  f  tbe  crtnmgest  p«t  of  wb  letter  is,  that  m 
sun  oonld  write  down  a  naEratiFe  of  Boch  ooDduet,  -without 
ptticemng  the  faideoasDesB  of  the  polemic  spixit,  that  in- 
q>ifed  his  i^cultatiMi  in  the  inoaroenttion  of  an  xmoffending 
young  gendeman  among  felons  in  a  coBamon  jail,  for  no 

reater  crime  than  quiet  odhenence  to  the  fidth  m  whidh 
le  had  been  educated.  9ach  Wicxe  the  neglected  state  of 
prieon  xegcihtions,  tx)o,  at  that  period,  that  only  in  die 
pveoeding  year,  ^wheii  the  .priaoneiB  wcve  favougfat  into 
eomt  ibr  trial  at  Qxfovd,  the  nozioua  atmos^ilieve  tint 
davBe  to  them  dew  the  lord-diief-jiutice  Bdl,  the 
law<K>ffieevB  pr^ent,  and  most  of  the  jury,  as  widi  a  sDd< 
b^ht"  Such  are  among  the  veeoards  of  the  goldn  days  of 
good  queen  Bess,  dthough  the  privy  oouncif  appeara  move 
chargeable  with  this  instance  o£  persecution  than  the 
sovereign ;  yet,  as  the  deed  was  transacted  under  her  very 
eye,  die  cannot  be  acquitted  :of  having  sanctioned  the 
oruel  return  that  was  maiae  to  her  unfortunate  ymng  host 
fur  her  entertainment  nt  Euslon  Hall,  so  true  it  is,  thsd^ 
^  they  who  permit  omiresdon  share  the  crime." 

Another  mstanoe  is  recorded  of  the  ill  oonseqnences 
that  resulted  from  one  of  Elizabeth's  unwsdcome  visxts;,  by 
Smith,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Berkeleys,  who  states  ^^that  she 
came  in  progress  to  Berkeley  castle,  what  tin^  Heniy 
lord  Bed^eley,  the  tiien  posBessor,  had  a  stately  game  of 
red  deer  in  the  pads:  adjoining,  catted  the  Worthy^  vrhefeof 
Henry  lAeon  was  keeper ;  during  whidhi  rime  of  her  being 
there,  such  slaughter  was  made,  as  twenty-seven  stags  were 
sldn  in  the  toils  in  one  day,  and  many  others  on  that  and 
the  next  stolen  and  havocked;  whereof,  when  tins  lord,, 
being  then  at  CaHowden,  was  advertised,  having  mudi  set 
his  delight  in  this  game,  he  suddenly  and  pasdonately  dis- 
parked  that  ground;  but  in  a  few  months  JKfter,  he  had 
secret  friendly  advertisement  from  the  court,  that  the  qneen 
was  informed  how  the  same  was  dssparked  by  him,  on  re-^ 
pining  at  her  coming  to  his  house  (fov,  indeed,  it  was  not 
in  her  ffesfes^)^  and  at  the  good  q>orts  she  had  had  in  the 
park,  advising  this  lord  to  carry  a  wary  watch  over  his 

'  i&plsaofprosveflB. 


«nofds  and  actiem^  imt  Aat  earl  (metaDiiig  Leicester)  tktt 
had,  contFary  to  her  set  justice,  diawn  ber  to  hk  castle, 
and  puiposely  eaosed  this  slaughter  of  his  deer,  migfat 
hai^e  a  forthcr  plotagainst  Ms  h^id  and  that  castle,  whereto 
he  had  taken  no  soiiul  liting,  and  affinsed  to  have  good 
title  to  the  some,"  The  reader  ifiU  scarcely  wonder  thaiC^ 
in  many  instances  ccmsiderabls  alarm  -was  experienced  by 
some  ci  her  loyal  lieges,  at  the  idea  of  the  «xpenaipe  cobdh 
{diookeait  of  a  royal  Tisit.  The  earl  of  Bed&rd  ^writes  thus 
to  lofd  Bxiileigb,  em  the  sobject — ^  I  trust  your  lordship 
will  have  in  remeEnbranoe  to  provide  and  bdp  that  bar 
majesty's  tarrying  be  not  aborie  two  ni^ts  and  a  day ;  fox 
so  long  time  do  I  prepare.  I  pray  God  the  rooms  and 
lodgings  there  may  be  to  her  mqei^y's  contentaticm  for  the 
time." 

It  is  not  generally  known  that^  expei^ive  as  these  visits 
were  to  private  individuals,  the  cost  of  them  to  the  public 
treasury  was  matter  of  deep  concem.  £ven  Leicester,  in 
a  letter  to  his  .enemy  Sussex,  on  this  subject,  sajv,  ^'  We 
all  do  what  we  can  to  pezsuade  her  majesty  Gcom  any  pro* 
gress  at  all,  only  to  keep  at  Winds(»r,  or  thereabouts;  but 
it  misliketh  her  not  to  have  <^ai^  of  air."^  It  was  oiw  of 
her  peculiarities,  too,  that  she  gave  very  brief  notice  of  the 
direction  in  which  she  meant  to  bend  L^  course*  Consc'* 
qoendy  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  provinces  must 
luways  have  been  in  a  state  of  excitement  and  expectation 
as  to  the  royal  movements,  when  her  mi^esty  gave  indk^- 
Uons  of  an  intention  of  quitting  the  metropcdis.  Lord 
Buckhurst,  who  had  i^ascm  to  expect  a  visit  from  her.  ma- 
jesty, at  Lewes,  in  1577,  was  so  forestolled  with  respect  to 
provisions,  by  other  nobles  in  Sussex,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  send  for  a  4sunply  fix)m  Flanders.^ 

Soon  after  Elusaoeth's  retuxsi  from  her  ea^m  progress, 
the  duke  of  Anjou  sent  his  &voorite,  monsieur  Simiers,  to 
plead  his  suit  to  her.  This  envoy  proved  so  agreeable  to 
her  majesty,  that  she  mvited  him  thrice  a  week  to  her  pri-* 
vate  parties,  and  never  appeared  so  happy  as  in  his  eom«* 
pMiy/  The  greatest  jealousy  was  excited  amoog  her  mi- 
nisters at  the  favour  manifested  by  their  royal  mistress  to 
the  insinuating  foreigner.  They  even  suspected  that  she 
confided  to  him  her  most  secret  thoughts.    Lei^ster,  infu- 

>  Miudin'B  State  Papers.  '  Ellis's  Letters.  *  OaBidleKL 
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liated  at  the  attention  her  majesty  bestowed  on  Simieis, 
attributed  his  influence  to  sorcery  and  other  unhallowed 
arts.  It  was  quite  apparent  to  every  one  that  if  Elizabeth 
had  ever  cherished  undue  regard  for  Leicester,  she  had 
conauered  her  passion.  Her  quondam  governess,  Mrs. 
Ashley,  who  had  not  changed  her  intriguing  habits,  though 
now  in  the  vale  of  years,  ventured  to  plead  the  cause  of 
Leicester  to  her  royal  mistress,  and  firom  the  nature  of  the 
reply,  she  must  have  recommended  the  queen  to  marry 
him.  *^  What  I**  exclaimed  Elizabeth,  with  tenfold  of  her 
father's  pride ;  ^^  shall  I  so  far  foiget  myself,  as  to  prefer  a 
poor  servant  of  my  own  making,  to  the  first  prmces  in 
Christendom."* 

If  it  be  true  that  Elizabeth  actually  gave  a  promise  of 
marriage  to  Leicester,  in  the  presence  of  one  of  her  ladies, 
Mrs.  Ashley  was  probably  the  witness  of  the  plight  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  decliuration  of  her  present  feelings  on 
the  subject  was  definitive.  Leicester  himself  had  previously 
ventured  to  cross  question  his  royal  mistress  as  to  her  in- 
tentions on  the  French  match,  and  being  deceived  by  the 
subtlety  of  her  dealing  into  the  idea  that  she  really  meant 
to  wed  the  duke  of  Anion,  considered  his  own  ambitious 
hopes  at  an  end,  and  privately  married  the  widowed 
countess  of  Essex,  of  whom  he  was  deeply  enamoured. 
Simiers,  having  penetrated  this  secret,  gave  immediate  in- 
formation of  it  to  the  queen,  as  he  suspected  that  her 
r^ard  for  Leicester  was  the  principal  obstacle  to  her 
marriage  with  Anjou.'  Elizabeth  was  so  greatly  ofiended 
with  Leicester,  diat  she  ordered  him  not  to  stir  from 
Greenwich  castle,  and  would  have  sent  him  to  the 
Tower,  had  she  not  been  dissuaded  by  the  earl  of  Sussex, 
firom  an  action  liable  to  constructions  so  derogatory  to  her 
dignity  as  a  female  sovereign.'  Leicester,  who  could  not 
forgive  Simiers  for  his  interference,  has  been  accused  of 
practising  against  his  life,  because  one  day  when  Simiers 
was  attending  her  majesty  to  her  barge,  not  fiir  from  Green- 
wich, a  gun  was  discharged  from  a  neighbouring  boat,  and 
one  of  me  queen's  bargemen  was  shot  through  both  his 
arms  within  six  feet  of  the  queen's  person.  Every  one  in 
the  barge  were  amazed,  and  the  poor  man  bled  profiisely. 
Elizabeth  did  not  lose  her  presence  of  mind,  though  she 
^  Murdin's  State  Papers.  Camden.     '  Camden.     '  Sidney  Papers.  Camden. 
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believed  the  shot  was  aimed  at  her  life ;  she  took  off  her 
scarf^  and  threw  it  to  the  bargeman  to  bind  up  his  wounds 
withal^  telling  him  "to  be  of  good  cheer,  for  that  he  should 
never  want,  for  the  bullet  was  meant  for  her,  though  it  had  < 
hit  him."  All  present  admired  her  intrepidity,  but  her 
future  conduct  was  still  more  admirable,  for  finding  when 
the  man,  Thomas  Appletree,  was  put  upon  his  trial,  that 
the  piece  had  gone  off  by  sheer  accident,  she  not  only  par- 
doned him,  but  interceded  with  his  master  to  retain  nim  in 
his  service.* 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Elizabeth  made  the  following 
gracious  declaration,  '^that  she  would  not  believe  anything: 
against  her  subjects  that  loving  parents  would  not  believe  of 
their  children.'"  She  however,  took  the  precaution  of  de-: 
Glaring,  by  public  proclamation,  that  the  French  envoys  and 
their  servants  were  under  her  royal  protection,  and  forbade  • 
anypersonfi*om  molesting  them  on  peril  of  severe  punishment. 

The  frivolous  pretence  of  plots  against  the  queen's  life. 
by  sorcery  had  recently  been  revived.  There  were  found  at 
Islington,  concealed  in  the  house  of  a  catholic  priest,  three 
waxen  images  of  the  queen,  and  two  of  her  chief  coun- 
cillors, which  it  was  said  were  intended  to  be  operated 
upon  in  a  diabolical  manner  for  her  destruction.^  Much 
at  the  same  time  her  majesty  was  attacked  with  such: 
grievous  toothache,  that  nothing  could  mitigate  the  tor- 
ture she  endured,  and  she  obtained  no  rest  either  by  night 
or  day.  Some  persons  attributed  these  sufferings  to  the 
malign  magic  that  had  been  employed  against  her.^  Her 
physicians  held  a  consultation  on  the  royal  malady,  and 
instead  of  devising  a  remedy  for  her  relief,  fell  to  disputing 
among  themselves  on  the  cause  of  her  indisposition,  ana 
the  medicines  the  most  advisable  to  use.  The  lords  of  the 
council  then  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  decided  on 
sending  for  an  "  outlandish  physician,  of  the  name  of  John 
Anthony  Fenatus,**  who  was  celebrated  for  curing  this 
agonizing  pain,  but  as  it  was  a  perilous  thing  to  entrust  the 
sacred  person  of  a  soverei^,  so  suspicious  of  plots  against 
her  life  by  poison,  as  Euzabeth,  to  the  discretion  of  a 
foreign  practitioner,  "  who  might  possibly  be  a  Jew,  or  even 
a  papist,"  they  would  not  permit  him  to  see  her  majesty, 
but  required  him  to  write  his  prescription. 

>  Speed,  1159.  *  Camden.  •  Ibid.  *  Strype. 
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FenatiB  oovpotcd  a  long  and  dabonte  Latm  letter  in 
i^eplj/  dtdarioffy  in  the  mt  plaec^  bis  uiiiw(V»w?sa  ta 
oome  after  suck  great  ph jsiciaiifl^  and  then  pieacritiAMg 
firers  mnedkfl)  but  with  mt  intimation  ^^tbat  if  the 
itere  hoVLom',  when  aft  waa  said  and  done,  it  was  best  ta 
faa?e  it  drawn,  Aough  at  the  coot  of  some  thovt  pain,  I^ 
however,  her  Majesty  could  not  haing  herself  to  sdbmit  to 
the  use  of  ehirwrsical  instruments  (of  wfascfa  it  seems  he 
had  heard  something  of  her  abhorrence)^  then  be  adviaed 
that  the  juice  of  chelidonius  major*  might  be  pot  into  the 
tooth,  and  so  slopped  with  wax^  that  none  of  it  imght  touch 
the  sonnd  ports,  which  woidd  so  loosen  the  tooth,  that  in  a 
diort  time  it  nnght  be  polled  oat  with  the  fingers,  or  the 
root  of  the  said  phnt  might  be  rubbed  upon  the  tootfa^ 
which  wonld  produce  the  same  effect,  bat  condnded  hy 
declaring,  that  drawing  the  tooth  wa%.  by  all,  esteemed  tlie 
safest  and  best  wayJ^  The  courage  of  the  Boo^iearted 
Elizabeth  fitiled  her  on  this  occasion,  and  she  enpresaed  so 
nnich  repc^inance  to  the  loss  of  her  tootl^  combined  with 
terror  of  tSe  pain  that  m%hl  attend  the  <qperation,  that  die 
eloqaence  of  ner  whole  cabinet  eoald  not  pferail  upon  her 
to  anderco  it  Aylmer,  bishop  of  London,  who  was  pre- 
sent  at  this  gmve  debate,  then  stood  forth,  and  after  aa- 
aoring  her  M^esty,  that  the  pain  was  less  than  she  appre* 
bended,  told  her  '^that  although  he  was  an  old  man,  and 
had  not  many  teeth  to  spare,  shs  diould  see  a  ptactical  exr 
periment  of  it  on  himself,''  and  thereupon,  bade  the  surgeoo^ 
who  was  in  attendance,  extract  one  of  his  teeth  in  her 
mii|estyV  presence,,  which  encouniged  die  queen  to  s&bnot 
to  the  lifee  operation.*  After  this  rick  inckient,  sooae 
readers  may  possibly  feel  disposed  to  eotertsin  dcnibts  of 
the  valiant  temperament  of  the  maiden  qsKon,  of  which  more 
has  been  said  than  can  be  demonstrated,  bat  of  h»  pugnacitj 
we  have  sufficient  evidence  from  contemporary  record. 
•  On  the  16th  of  June,  Simiers  deman(£kl  a  definitive  an- 
swer finom  the  queen,  on  the  subje(*t  of  his  master's  soit  fear 
her  hand;,  and  she  replied,  as  she  had  done  many  timea 
befbre  ''that  she  could  not  decide  on  marrying  a  man 
whoBi  Ae  had  never  seen." 

^  Stoype  dedares  tliat  \e  bad  seen  thia  letter. 

'  Likewise  called  ybiaiaracA;  it  is  a  strong  smelling  plant,  still  used  in 
Suffolk  as  a  remedy  for  the  toothache,  by  way  of  fomentation. 
»  Strype's  Life  of  Aylmer. 
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At  this  iedsisiion,  iiuR  nummteer,  aff  the  Ffeoch  pnawe 
itas  styled  mEngkody  acted,  foiioncfi  m  hialifi^  like  a  maa 
«tf  spiasik,  BSkif  to  depme  the  yoyftl  spmstor  o£  her  last 
exem»  ix  estlier  defeating  Ms  ha^izuKKi  as  dismpomtilig 
luB  amlntioD^  GtosBed  the  aeaa  ib  diaguise,  atteodra  by  wij 
tw9  senrantsy^  aad  luwxpecteii]^  pceseiiktiQg  hiinsdf  at  tw 
ffoteg  of  Greenwich  pabice,  dnmaaded  pennisfiioik  to  thiow 
naself  ad  hey  m^^sty^  fatt}  EUzabeui  was  charmed  ymJtk 
the  romaatie  galhmtry  of  ha  yomth&l  wooer.  Hia  u^ 
BOM  and  Boarred  complexkin  w^re  regarded^  eveta  by  her 
dBosatT  aye^  aa  tri\oa»l  defiects^  &>  greatly  was  A»  ca|)tivated 
'wkh  hda  spinghthnes^  has  attentioD,  and  his  &tter^.  Sbe 
had  be«Q  aecostomed,  from  keansig  his  persooal  disadvait* 
lagea  ejuggerated,  by  dis  party  who  were  adverse  to  the 
loarriagi^  to  think  of  him  aa  a  ridieulons^  iU^vomced^  mia^ 
dbapen  usdhki^  and  she  fouad  hhn  a  very  bold^  inaJTHiMtting 
TOm^  mao^  and  vastly  agreeable,  ia  apite  <£  hia  u^oasa, 
Be  waa  the  first,  in  &ct,  the  od^  one^  among  £}lij(abeth.% 
BauflBerouB  traki  of  royal  hirers,  who  had  the  svmt  to  comt 
in  person^  and  &e  bapressioa  made  by  his  advent  appeaos 
to  have  been,^  while  it  lasted^  sndi.  aa  to  justify  the  bo^ 
wbep  he  had  taken.  Elizabeth  waa  guilty  of  a  few  tender 
fclliea  oa  his  aeeount.  In  one  of  her  wardrobe  books,  wt 
find  the  foUawiag  quaint  entry  of  %  toy  eviden^y  deviaed 
a;t  ^s  pcviod  :*-^^  item,  one  httle  flower  of  gola,  with,  a 
therecK^  and  therein  mouoseer,  Im  phismmij^0,  and  a 
pearl  pendant.*^  Qcw^9  was  this  whimdicali  conceit « 
love-token  from  the  Duke  oi  Alenfon  to  hia  royal  beF  ami^, 
and  the  fi:og  designed  not  aa  a  ridicvlous,.  but  a  aenlimetttal 
aihisioii  to  his  country? 

in  the  eourae  of  a  few  days  be  succeededia  ingratialinff 
himself  so  thoroughly  with  Elizabeth,  that  he  departed 
^witib  tibe  fiodlest  expectaticms  of  winning  the  august  brida^ 
fer  whose  haaad  the  nnghtiest  kings,  the  most  diadnguishai 
conqueror^  and  the  handsomest  men  in  Europe,  had  cour 
tended  in  vain^ 

The  queen  summoned  her  conndl  in  the  beginning  of 
October,  to  meet  and  deliberate  on  the  subject  of  her  maa> 
xiaee  with  the  duke  of  Anjou.  Their  first  debates  were  with 
«adb  other,  on  the  unsuitablenesaof  anunionbetweenthepar^ 
ties  cm  the  score  of  disparity  of  age,  as  the  prince  was  but 
>  >  CamdeB*  .*  £]!»'  Royal  Lctteis,  voL  iu 
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twenty-three,  and  her.  majesty  forty-six.  The  point  was 
discussed  with  great  freedom  it  should  appear.  The 
minutes  remain  in  Burleigh's  hand,  in  which  die  opinions 
of  the  differing  privy  councillors  are  placed  in  opposition 
to  each  other,  under  the  heads  of  Perils  and  Remedies.  To 
say  the  truth,  the  non-contents  have  exceedingly  the  best  of 
the  argument  Amongst  these,  the  opinion  of  Sir  Ralph 
8a<Uer  is  remarkable  for  its  uncourtier-like  bluntness.  Tae 
oracular  sentences  which  he  delivered  were  as  foUoves : — 
''  In  years  the  queen  might  be  his  mother.  Doubt£alness 
of  issue,  more  than  before  —  few  old  maids  escape."' 
Sussex  and  Hunsdon  advocated  the  marriage  as  a  measure 
of  expediency  for  the  security  of  the  queen's  person  and 
government  Burleigh,  m  compliance  mth  her  commands, 
seconded  their  reasons,  but  not  honestly*  Leicester  and 
Hatton  did  the  same  at  first,  but  finally  pretended  to  be 
converts  to  the  strong  arguments  of  Bromley,  Sadler, 
Mildmay,  and  Sidney  against  it  On  the  seventh,  they 
waited  upon  her  Majesty  in  a  body,  and  requested  *'  to  be 
informed  of  her  pleasure  on  the  subject,  and  they  would 
endeavour  to  make  themselves  conformable  to  it" 

The  queen,  who  expected  to  have  been  furnished  with  a 
legitimate  excuse  for  following  her  own  inclination,  in  the 
shape  of  a  petition  for  her  to  marry,  was  surprised  and 
offended  at  their  caution,  and,  bursting  into  tears  of  anger 
and  vexation,  she  reproached  them  for  their  long  disputa- 
tions, ^' as  if  it  were  doubtful,  whether  there  would  be  more 
surety  for  her  and  her  realm,  than  if  she  were  to  marry  and 
have  a  child  of  her  own  to  inherit,  and  so  to,  continue  the 
line  of  Henry  YnL"*  In  conclusion,  she  condemned  her 
own  simplicity  in. committing  so  delicate  a  matter  to  them, 
for  *^  she  had  expected,"  she  said,  **  that  they  would .  have 
tmanimously  petitioned  her  to  proceed  with  the .  marriage, 
rather  than  nave  made  doubt  oi  it,  and  being  much  troubled 
she  requested  them  to  leave  her  till  the  afternoon."' 

The  aftiemoon  found  her  majesty  very  ungraciously  dis- 
posed ;  she  used  passionate  and  bitter  vituperation  against 
those  who  had  opposed  the  match ;  she  even  endeavoured 
herself  to  refute  the  oUections,  that  had  been  made  to  it,  in 
council,  and  she  issued  an  edict  forbidding  the  matter  to  be 
touched  upon  in  the  pulpit,  by  any  preacher  whatsoever. 

*  Murdin'g  State  Papers.      *  Mnrdin.     *  Mnrdia.    Lingaid.    Aikio. 
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Burleigh  finding  that  the  queen  was  not  be  crossed^  openly 
compeUed  the  council  to  assume  a  semblance  of  compliance 
^th  her  wishes,  by  discussing  of  the  marriage  articles  with 
the  duke  of  Anjou's  procurator,  Simiers.^  Nothing  could; 
however,  be  more  unpopular  in  England  than  the  idea  of 
such  a  marriage.  Was  the  lawful  heiress  of  the  crown  to 
be  immured  and  kept  in  hourly  fear  of  death  because  she 
was  a  member  of  the  church  of  Rome,  while  the  sovereign 
herself,  the  defender  of  the  protestant  faith,  wilfully  en- 
dangered the  stability  of  the  newly-established  church,  by 
entering  into  a  matrimonial  treaty  with  a  Roman  Catholic  ? 
The  inconsistency  and  want  of  moral  justice  involved  in 
such  a  proceeding,  was  felt  by  the  professors  of  every 
varying  creed  throughout  the  realm. 

The  queen  acknowledged,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  force 
of  the  objections  of  her  subjects  against  the  marriage,  but 
was  troubled  with  a  perverse  inclination  to  act  according 
to  her  own  pleasure  in  the  matter.  Deeply  offended  at  the 
demurs  of  ner  cabinet,  she  asked  the  advice  of  the  accom- 
plished Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  at  that  time  filled  the  oflice 
of  cup-bearer  to  her  majesty,  and  firom  whom  she  probably 
expected  to  receive  counsel  more  agreeable  to  her  apparent 
wishes  on  the  subject  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  with  all  the 
graceful  courtesy  and. elegance  of  a  finished  gentleman, 
possessed  a  lofty  spirit  of  independence.  He  never  conde- 
scended to  practise  the  arts  of  courtier-crafi:,  and  when  his 
sovereign  asked  him  to  give  her  his  opinion  without  dis- 
guise, he  addressed  to  her  a  long  and  energetic  letter,  be- 
ginning, *^Most  feared  and  beloved,  most  sweet  and 
gracious  sovereign."*  After  which  honeyed  words,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  tell  her  many  bold  truths  on  the  impolicy  of  the 
measure : — 

«•  How  the  hearts  of  your  people/'  says  he,  ••  will  be  galled,  if  not  aliened, 
when  thiey « shall  see  you  take  a  hasband,  a  Frenchman  and  a  papist,  in 
whom  the  very  common  people  know  this,  that  he  is  the  son  of  the  Jezabel 
of  our  age — that  his  brother  made  oblation  of  his  own  sister's  marriage,  the 
easier  to  make  massacre  of  our  brethren  in  religion.  As  long  as  he  is 
monsieur  in  might,  and  a  papist  in  profession,  he  neither  can  nor  will 
greatly  shield  you,  and  if  he  grow  to  be  king,  his  defence  will  be  like  Ajax' 
shield,  which  rather  weighed  down  than  defended,  those  that  bare  it." ' 

The  queen  having  soUcited  the  opinion  of  Sidney,  and, 
respecting  bis  integrity,  had  the  philosophy  to  take  his 

>  Murdin.  Lingard.  Aikin.       '  Sidney  Papers.        '  Scrinia  Ceciliana. 
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nmoostnmtt  in  good  port;  but  a  temUe  eanaple  of  ha 
▼Myncc  had  Ufcenphcgy  dfrng  the  ymt  of  Ai^oa,  c»a 
IndTicw  bendier  of  Luaeoln's  Im,  unaeol  Stubby  iriio  p*^ 
flamed  to  write  and  poblisfaL  at  ihiB  cxvis  a  book  witk  ^ 
fcUowing  ^[UttBt  title  r — 

^  Tke  dboaveiy  of  a  gaping  gul^  wherem  England  k 
to  be  gwattewed  bj  anodief  French  aMxxiage,  i£  Ait 
Loid  fbibid  not  tbe  faanag,  by  letting  her  see  the  sn  and 
theponiBhflient  thereoC" 

Tne  work  oontMne^  as  mar  be  sappoeed,  a  aeriea  af 
fieree^  vitiqieiatioiw  againflt  the  ansintablenen  of  te 
alliance,  and  the  chokr  of  die  mriter  was  espeeiaHj  excited 
bj  the  rirmmntiifirr  of  monsieor  having  piud  her  raajestj 
a  personal  visit,  incognito.  This,  Stabbs  dienoonoed  a»  ^aa 
immnnlHrf^j  unprincerlike,  French  kind  of  wooiz^*'' 

*'  Tin  man  (the  dnke^"  says  he,^  '*  is  a  son  of  Heniy  TL,  irlLOse  fiuouly, 
€¥W  lime  he  BMrried  wHk  CiitlMfine  of  Italy,  is  fittd,  as  it  irere,  to  icast 
die  g«ipd»  aad  fanre  been,  every  one  after  tbe  othec;  at  a  X>omxlifla.aaer  a 
Nero»  &c  Hete  ia^diecefore,  aa  'img.  of  the  ci»«a  of  Fnoea  t»  bubq^ 
-with  the  crowned  nymph  of  England. 

An  expiession  bjno  means  inelegpoit  oa  uncowplimfaifegy 
to  the  maiden  monardi,  now  wellHStrieken  in  jeurs. 

The  book  was  prohibited^  the  whole  impiesBifm  seiiBd 
and  bnmed,  and  the  autlMMV  printer,  and  pnbUsher,  woe 
all  proceeded  against  on  a  atatnte  of  Ffauip  and  Maery* 
althowh  the  k^em  stoudy  contended  0001  statute  was 
TirtuaUy  null  and  TokL  ^ubbs  and  Us  piiblidter  had^ 
nevertheless^  to  endure  the  barbarous  aenienoe  of  the  kes 
of  their  right  handsywhich  were  smitten  off  with  a  babdker^s 
knife  and  mallei  in  the  madket-pkce  at  Westnoaster.  The 
conduct  of  Stabbs^  at  the  most  bitter  moment  of  diis  dis- 
gusting execution,  proves  that  the  subjects  of  Ehzabetl^ 
even  when  suffering  from  her  vindictive  spirit  f(»r  ccmtva- 
dicting  her  will,  assumed  an  extraoidinaiy  devotion  of 
loyalty.  *•  I  remember,'^  says  Camden,  ^standing  by  John 
Stubbis,  who,  as  soon  as  his  riffht  hand  was  off,  took  off  his 
hat  with  the  kft,  and  cried  iSoud,  ^  God  save  the  qiieen,^ 
He  fainted  the  next  moment  A  long  and  rieorous  impri- 
sonment in  the  Tower  was,  nevertheless,  added  to  the 
miseries  of  this  brave,  but  unfortunate  gentleman.^ 

*  Wright,  voL  ii.    The  death  of  this  victim  of  Efizabeth's  personal  cruelty 
^  pUiahiek    His  health  was  always  langaisliii^  after  ^e  loss  of  his  hand ; 
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All  this  opposhiffli^  howcrer,  toonght  the  mamage  Deg<h- 
tittdoD  ta  a  poase.  Elinbeth  had  felt  the  foice  of  8icineyb 
leoBonatnnces,  and  even,  die  fidminariions  of  the  hapleai 
Stnbbs  had  pnabably  created  imsgiyinga.  ^*  If  her  hi^k* 
ness  mean  to  marrj^"  writes  Hatton  to  Walsbigham,  ^  I 
wonder  she  so  dehiyedi  it  If  she  do  but  tewspaDMe,  aad 
will  leate  it  at  the  ks^  what  may  we  look  for,  then,  but 
tint  the  pope^  with  Spabi  and  France,  will  joke  themsdhres, 
in  all  irefelreveDpe^accoidiBg  to  tbeh- soleiim  eombinalicii 
so  long  ago  concmdcd  en  agakost  nsJ^  The  fiu:t  was^  that 
neither  the  French  coort,  £er  ambaflsador  there,  nor  her 
mo^  trosted  servrnts  at  homt^  could  discover  what  were 
her  real  intentions  ibl  the  matter.  Whedier  die  ezacdy 
knew  diem  heisdf  appears  to  be  ckmbtful. 

^  The  nuiTiage  is  on  book  again,"  writes  Sir  Getxn 
Bowea  to  his  brother  Robert,  the  treasurer  of  Berwicl^ 
^  and  her  highness  scemeth  now  as  forwaid  as  efer  die 
hath  been,  at  anj  time  be&re,  and  yet  Sir  William  Druij, 
whom  jofL  well  know  to  be  a  setter  forth  of  that  cause, 
having  occasion  to  ride  unto  the  court  on  Thmsda j  last, 
and  using'  some  qieeches  upoQ  that  matter  to  her  majestty, 
did,  with  great  reverence,  inquire  of  her  nugesty's  disposi- 
^KLdmt  way,  who,  giving  him  a  great  dxp  of  the  AonUcf 
with  her  hand,  answered,  ^  I  will  never  marry ;  bat  I  will 
ever  bear  good  will  and  fiivour  to  those  who  have  liked 
and  furthered  the  same.' "  ^  She  meant  those  who  had  advo« 
eated  the  marriage. 

Among  the  great  events  of  tins  period,  may  be  reckoned 
the  death  of  Mizabedx's  great  minister.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon, 
gezierally  dLs^nguished  by  the  tide  of  my  lord  keeper* 
JU;  is  leeorded,  that  when  die  queen  visited  him  at  his 
modest  country  residcBce,  she  was.  pleased  to  observe  that 
his  house  was  too  little  for  him.  *'  No,  madam,"  rephed 
he,  ^  you  have  made  me  too  big  lor  my  house."  He  afteiw 
wards  had  the  honour  of  entertaining  his  royal  mktress  in 
his  stalely  mansion  of  Gorhambory,  which  he  bcdlt,  probably 

lie  retired  to  France,  and  died  a  litUe  while  afterwards.  His  bones  rest 
Bomewhere  in  the  sand  near  Boniogne^  a  pitying  friend  ha;Ting  Imried  him 
at  hi^  water  mark  in  the  spot  nearest  tiie  £Bgtish  shons.  Stdbbs  died  a 
rigid  Calvinist ;  burial  in  consecrated  ground  was  neither  desired  by  him, 
nor  permitted  by  the  laws  of  France. 

^  Bowes  MSS. 
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in  consequence  of  her  remark  on  his  former  abode.  Among 
the  elaborate  dainties  which  furnished  forth  the  memorable 
banquet  for  the  maiden  monarch  and  her  court,  was  a  h(^ 
roasted  whole,  garnished  with  links  of  sausages,  a  queer 
culinaxy  pun  on  the  name  of  the  learned  host. 

Elizabeth  one  day  asked  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  ^^what 
he  thought  of  a  monopoly  licence  she  had  granted?" 
'<  Madam,"  he  said,  '^  if  I  must  speak  the  truth,  I  will 
reply  in  the  Latin  proverb, — ^^  Licentia  omnes  deteriores 
sumus — ^we  are  all  the  worse  for  licence."  ^ 

The  splendid  talents  of  his  son,  the  learned  and  eloquent 
Francis  Bacon,  afterwards  the  great  Lord  Bacon  of  veru- 
1am,  early  attracted  the  notice  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who 
was  wont  to  call  him  playfully,  **  her  little  lord  keeper," 
and  predicted  that  he  would  one  day  become  a  distinguished 
man.  He  proved,  it  is  well  known,  one  of  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  her  reign,  a  diamond  of  unrivalledlustre,  though 
not  without  a  flaw.  His  records  of  Elizabeth  are  among 
the  most  favourable  that  contemporaries  have  preserved  of 
her  character.  Eulogiums  from  such  a  source  are  calcu- 
lated to  make  a  strong  impression  on  every  reader,  even 
when  no  supporting  facts  are  given ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Eiizabem  is  indebted  for  much  of  her  posthu- 
mous popularity  to  the  powerful  pen  of  Bacon.  Like  his 
fitther,  he  was  a  great  advocate  for  the  celibacy  of  his 
royal  mistress. 

"  Female  reigns,"  says  he,  "  are  usually  eclipsed  by  mar- 
riage, and  all  the  glory  transferred  to  the  husband;  while 
those  queens,  who  live  single  have  none  to  share  it  with 
them.  And  this  was  more  peculiarly  the  case  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  for  she  had  no  supporters  of  her  government, 
but  those  of  her  own  making — no  brother,  no  uncle,  nor 
any  other  of  the  royal  family  to  partake  her  cares  and 
assist  her  government  The  ministers  whom  she  advanced 
to  places  of  trust  she  kept  so  tight  a  rein  upon,  and  so  dis- 
pensed her  &vours,  that  they  were  continually  solicitous  to 
please  her,  whilst  she  ever  remained  mistress  of  herself.* 

'^  Like  some  of  the  most  fortunate  monarchs,  as  Alexander 
the  Great,  Julius  Csesar,  and  Trajan,  she  was  childless, 

'  Bacon's  Apothegms.  '  Ibicl« 
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and  left  no  successors  of  her  own  issue,  and  it  is  a  disputed 
point  whether  children  augment  felicity. 

^^  She  had  her  outward  embellishments — a,  tall  stature,  a 
graceiul  shape,  a  most  majestic  aspect  mixed  with  sweet- 
ness, and  a  happy  state  .of  health.  Besides,  she  was 
strong  and  vigorous  to  the  last,  experiencing  as  little  the 
miseries  of  old  age  as  the  reverses  of  fortune.  To  fill  up 
the  measure  of  her  felicity,  she  was  happy  not  only  in  her 
own  person,  but  also  in  the  abilities  and  virtues  of  her 
ministers  of  state.  If  it  should  be  here  objected,  as  Cicero 
did  to  Caesar,  ^  There  is  matter  enough  to  admire,  but  I 
would  gladly  see  somewhat  to  praise,'  I  answer  that  true 
admiration  is  a  superlative  degree  of  praise.  I  shall,  how- 
ever, add  a  few  words  not  on  tne  morals  and  virtues  of  this 
queen,  but  only  on  such  particulars  as  have  occasioned 
some  malicious  tongues  to  traduce  her.  As  to  her  religion, 
she  was  pious,  moderate,  constant,  and  an  enemy  to  no- 
velty. She  was  seldom  absent  firom  divine  service  and 
other  duties  of  religion,  either  in  her  chapel  or  closet  She 
was  very  conversant  in  the  Scriptures  and  writings  of  the 
&thers,  especially  St  Augustine.  .  She  composed  certain 
prayers  on  emergent  occasions.  When  she  mentioned  the 
name  of  God,  though  in  ordinary  discourse,  she  generally 
added  the  title  Creator,  and  composed  her  eyes  and  coun- 
tenance to  an  expression  of  humility  and  reverence,  which 
I  have  myself  often  observed."  This  observation  is  evidently 
urged  in  contradistinction  to  Elizabeth's  well-known  habit 
of  profane  swearing,  in  which  she  outdid  her  father,  blulBf 
king  Hal,  from  whom  she  probably  acquired  that  evil  pro- 
pensity. Her  favourite  expletive  was,  however,  certainly 
derived  from  her  first  lover,  the  lord  admiral,  with  whom  it 
was  in  fearfully  familiar  use,  as  those  who  have  read  the 
State  Papers  collected  by  Haynes,  and  also  byTytler,  must 
be  aware  ;  but  expressions  wnich  startle  us,  even  from  the 
lips  of  a  bad  man,  appear  to  the  last  degree  revolting  when 
used  in  common  parlance  by  a  female,  especially,  a  princess 
whose  piety  is  still  a  favourite  theme  with  many  writers. 
In  illustration  of  EUzabeth's  inconsiderate  habit  in  this 
respect,  w^e  give  the  evidence  of  a  contemporary,  who  ap- 
pears neither  shocked  nor  surprised  at  the  coarse,  manners 
of  the  maiden  monarcL 

"  Curiosity,"  says. Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  "rather 
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lima  vakkdoTk,  fafon^C  jae  to  eoart,  ad  as  it  was  the 
manner  of  those  dmes  fcr  all  sieii  to  kned  before  die 
great  qneoi  Elinfaedi,  wlio  then  leigoed,  I  was  fikewise 
Hpoa  my  faiees^  in  Aepnesenee-diaariKr,  when  Ae  passed 
hv  to  the  chapel  at  WmtehalL  Am  soon  as  she  saw  nw 
me  stopped,  and  swearing  h^  usual  oath,  demanded,  ^Who 
is  this  r  EveiTbody  there  present  looked  iroon  me,  but 
none  knew  me,  till  sir  James  Cioft,  a  pensioner,  finding 
the  qiieen  stayed,  retomed  back  and  told  who  I  was,  ana 
that  1  had  married  sir  W.  Herbert  of  St  Grillian!s  daaghter. 
The  queen  looked  attentively  at  me,  and  swearing  again 
her  ordinary  oath,  said,  ^It  is  pity  he  married ao  young,' 
and  thereupon  ga^e  me  her  hana  to  kiss  twice,  both  times 
gently  pattmg  my  cheef 

This  licence  has  been  attributed  to  the  ffrossness  xjf  the 
aoe.  That  age  prodnoed  the  daughters  and  grandanghtero 
of  sir  Thomas  More,  BLatharine  Parr,  lady  Jane  Grey, 
**  Sdney's  sister,"  and  many  other  j^tless  examples  of 
female  purity  and  refinement;  and  for  the  honour  of  the 
ladies  of  (he  16th  century,  it  may  be  presumed  dial  the 
use  of  oaths  was  a  characteristic  m  Elizabeth,  xather  than 
of  her  times. 

^  As  to  what  was  reported,"  continues  loid  Bacon,  ^  diat 
she  was  altogether  so  unmindful  of  moxtality,  as  not  to  bear 
the  mention  of  death  or  old  age,  it  is  absolutely  fiJse  ;  £>r 
sereial  years  before  her  death,  she  would  often  &cetiously 
call  henelf  *  the  old  wcanan,'  and  discourse  about  what 
epitaph  she  would  like,  adding,  ^  that  she  was  no  lover  of 
pompons  titles,  but  only  desired  that  her  name  might  be 
recorded  in  a  line  or  two,  which  should  briefly  express  her 
name,  her  vireinity,  the  yeani  of  her  reign,  the  reformation 
of  religion  under  it,  and  lier  preservation  of  peace.'  It  is  tiue, 
that  in  the  flower  of  her  J»e,  being  importuned  to  declare 
her  successor,  she  answered,  ^  that  dbe  could  by  no  means 
endure  a  shroud  to  be  held  before  her  eyes  wnile  she  was 
hvinff.'  And  yet  some  time  before  her  death,  when  she  was 
pensive,  and  probdbly  meditating  on  her  mortEdity,  a  perscm 
familiar  with  ner,  observing  that  several  great  offices  were 
vacant,  and  had  be^i  kept  so  too  Icngy  she  rose  up  hastily, 
and  said,  with  unusual  warmdi — *  Tnat  she  was  sure  her 
place  would  not  long  be  vacant'  She  hated  vke,  and 
studied  to  preserve  an  honourable  fame.   Thus,  for  example. 
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havii^  oiace  cMfdered  a  despatch  io  be  imtten  to  her  atn- 
bassaaoTy  which  he  was  to  oommimacafte  pnrateiy  to  the 
qoeen-iiiotber  of  Fraiioe»  Cadierme  de  Mmcis,  her  secre* 
taiy  had  infierted  a  oorafdimttit  for  the  ambasBador  to  xise, 
kopMtiogy '  Tliat  they  wevt  two  queens,  frem  whose  expe- 
xieooe  in  the  arts  of  govenanenty  mo  less  was  expected  than 
of  the  ^^NAtest  kings  ;*  queen  Elizabeth  conld  not  bear  the 
ooBupanson,  but  ibnmde  it  to  be  sent,  observing  ^She  used 
very  difib^nt  arts  of  goverciment  fiou  the  ^pieeziHDaother 
of  Fiance/  The  commendatioii  that  best  pleased  her 
was,  if  any  one  dedared  that  idle  would  Itave  been  diatin-^ 
guished  by  her  virtues  and  abilities  if  her  station  had  been 
in  private  Uk,  ao  unwiUiBg  was  she  to  owe  her  disdnction 
merely  to  her  royal  staitiao.  To  spedc  the  tmth,^  pursoes 
this  eloquent  eulogist^  ^^  the  only  proper  eBcomiast  of  thia 
priiacefis  is  time,  which,  duris^  the  ages  it  has  ran^  never 
][»oduoed  her  like  £:>r  the  government  oi  a  kingdom.*'^ 

Elizabeth's  re^gufd  talents  were  shewn  in  the  acuteness  of 
her  peneeptive  powers^  aiid  the  unening  discrimination 
with  which  she  sdected  her  ministers  and  great  law  officers, 
and  in  so&ae  instances  conveirled  those  into  feyal  servants 
who  might  have  turned  their  abilities  to  her  annoyance. 
It  is  a  tradition  in  the  Egerton  family,  that  she  was  once  in 
court  when  Thomas  Egerton,  a  distimgrnished  faaxnster,  was 
pleading  ajgainst  the  crown  i^e,  in  aome  action  in  the  court 
of  Queen's  Bench.  She  was  so  modi  strode  with  his 
eloquence  and  professional  skill,  that  she  exclaimed,  *'  By 
my  troth,  he  ahall  never  plead  against  me  acain."  She  im- 
n:ieddately  appointed  him  queen^  counsel — ^m  modem  par- 
lance, gavie  hmi  a  silk  sown ;  he  attained  the  dignities  of 
solicitor-genend  and  lord-keeper  in  her  re%n.^ 

In  the  spring  oi  1580,  the  queen  thou^it  proper  to  check 
the  presumptuous  disposition  of  her  subjects  to  emulate 
the  heig^  and  amplitude  of  the  royal  rufi^  which  fonns  so 
characteristic  a  feature  in  her  costume,  and  an  act  was 
passed  in  parliament,  empowering  certain  officials  to  stand 
at  comers  of  the  streets,  armed  with  shears,  &r  the  pur- 
pose of  clipping  all  ruffii  that  exceeded  the  si^e  prescribed 
by  this  droll  sumptuary  law,  and  also  to  shorten  tne  rapiers 
of  all  gentlemen,  who  persisted  in  wearing  tiiem  of  an  un- 
suitable length. 
'  Baooa*8  Apothegms.    '  Life  of  Egerton,  by  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater. 
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During  the  proness  of  thk  forcible  reformation  in  the 
dimensions  oi  ruffs  and  rapiers^  the  French  ambassador, 
Mauvissiere,  chancing  to  recreate  himself  with  a  morning  ride 
in  Smithfield,  was  stopped  at  the  Bars  by  the  officers 
who  sat  there  to  cut  sworas,  who  insisted  on  shortening  his 
rapier,  which  exceeded  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  recent 
statute.'  To .  impugn  the  taste  of  a  Frenchman  in  any 
matter  connected  with  his  dress,  is  attacking  him  on  a  point 
of  peculiar  importance ;  but  for  the  clownish  officials  of 
Smithfield  Bars  to  presume  to  make  a  forcible  alteration  in 
the  costume  of  the  man,  who  represented  the  whole  ma- 
jesty of  France,  was  an  outrage  not  to  be  endured,  even  by 
the  veteran  statesman,  Mauvissiere  de  Castelnau*  He 
drew  his  threatened  rapier,  instead  of  surrendering  it  to  the 
dishonouring  shears  of  the  officers,  and  sternly  stood  on 
the  defensive,  and  but  for  the  seasonable  interposition  of  lord 
Henry  Seymour,  who  luckily  was  likewise  taking  the  air  in 
Smithfield,  and  hastened  to  rescue  the  insulted  ambassador 
from  the  hands  of  the  executive  powers,  evil  consequences 
might  have  followed.      Mauvissiere   complained   to    the 

aueen,  and  her  majesty  greatly  censured  the  officers  for 
leir  want  of  discrimination,  in  attempting  to  clip  so  highly 
privileged  a  person. 

At  the  same  time  that  Elizabeth  was  so  actively  employed 
in  retrenching  any  extraordinary  deviations  firom  good  taste 
in  her  subjects,  sne  had  a  most  singular  purchase  made  for 
her  at  Mechlin,  of  six  Hungarian  horses,  to  draw  her  coach. 
These  creatures  were  of  a  light  grey  colour,  with  their 
manes  and  tails  dyed  orange.'  Perhaps  the  aggrieved  par- 
ties, whose  sword  points  and.  ruffs  had  just  been  clipped, 
might  have  thought  that  the  flaming  orange  manes  and  tails 
of  the  queen's  coach  horses,  were  quite  as  outrageous  in 
re^d  to  taste,  as  long  rapiers  and  high  frills. 

This  year  the  queen  took  the  alarm  at  the  rapid  increase 
of  her  metropolis,  and  prohibited  any  new  dwelling-house 
to  be  built  within  three  thousand  paces  of  the  gates  of 
London,  upon  pain  of  imprisonment,  and  forfeiture  of  the 
materials  brought  for  the  erection  of  such  edifice,  and  for- 
bade any  one  to  have  more  than  one  family  in  a  house. 
The  latter  clause  in  this  arbitrary  and  inconvenient  regula- 

.  *  Lodge's  niustrations.  •  Wxight  'Camden. 
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tion  might  have  been  called^  an  act  for  the  suppressicm  of 
lod^ngs. 

&  r^oveniber,  the  celebrated  navigator,  Francis  Drake, 
returned  from  his  great  voyage  of  discovery  round  the  globe; 
and,  in  the  following  spring,  the  queen  did  him  the  honour 
of  goins  on  board  his  ship  at  Deptford,  where  she  partook 
of  a  conation,  knighted  him,  ana  consented  to  share  the 

f  olden  fruits  of  his  succeeding  adventures.  As  some  of 
>rake's  enterprises  were  of  a  decidedly  piratical  character, 
and  attended  with  circumstances  of  plimder  and  cruelty  to 
the  infant  colonies  of  Spain,  the  policy  of  Elizabeth,  in 
sanctioning  his  deeds,  is  aoubtful ;  in  a  moral  point  of  view> 
it  appears  unjustifiable.  The  English  nobles,  to  whom 
Drake  offered  costly  presents  of  gold  and  silver  plate,  re- 
fused to  accept  them;  '^  which,"  says  Camden,  ^^ angered  him 
exceedingly,  as  it  implied  an  intimation  that  they  had  not 
been  honourably  acquired."  The  Spanish  court  demanded 
restitution  of  the  spoils,  but  in  vain.  Drake  commenced 
his  career  in  life  as  the  apprentice  to  a  pilot  at  Upnor,  who 
finally  bequeathed  to  him  his  little  barque,  which  proved 
the  foundation  of  his  fortunes. 

After  he  had  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  fix)m 
his  sovereign,  he  assumed  the  heraldic  device  of  three 
wivems,  the  family  coat  of  sir  Bernard  Drake,  the  repre- 
sentative of  an  ancient  house  of  that  name.  Sir  Bernard 
Drake,  who  disclaimed  all  affinity  with  the  crestless  stock 
from  which  his  valiant  namesake  sprang,  considered  this  a 
great  piece  of  impertinence,  and,  the  first  time  he  met  him^ 
gave  him  a  box  on  the  ears,  and  demanded,  ^'by  what 
right  he  had  presumed  to  assume  his  &mily  arms?"  Sir 
Francis  took  the  blow  patiently,  and  explained  that  he  had 
assumed  the  wivems  as  the  general  device  of  the  name  of 
Drake.  Sir  Bernard  fiercely  rejoined,  "  that  he  was  the 
only  Drake  who  had  a  right  to  bear  the  wivems,"  adding 
a  contemptuous  allusion  to  the  origin  of  the  new  knight, 
and  his  foUy  in  pretending  to  any  arms. 

Sir  Francis  appealed  to  the  queen,  who  told  him,  "  that 
he  had  earned  better  arms  for  himself,  which  he  should 
bear  by  her  especial  favour."  She  accordingly  gave  him 
an  elaborate  shield,  charged,  among  other  devices,  with  a 
ship,  in  the  shrouds  of  which  a  wivem  was  hanging  up 
by  the  heels,  intended  as  a  retaliation  of  the  indignity 
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which  had  been  offered  to  him  bj  his  proud  name- 
sake. The  next  time  they  encountered,  sir  Francis  Drake 
asked  his  adversary,  '^wnat  he  thought  of  the  arms  the 
queen  had  given  him  ?^  *'  The  queen,"  rejoined  the  sturdy 
old  knight,  '^  may  have  given  you  finer  arms  than  mine, 
but  she  neither  has  given  you,  nor  could  give  you,  a  right 
to  bear  the  three  wivems,  the  cognizance  of  my  ancient 
house^" 

Elizabeth  sometimes  punned  and  played  on  words.  When 
the  archduke  raised  his  siege  fix>m  a  place  called  the  Grave, 
in  the  Low  Countries,  the  oueen  received  early  private  in- 
telligence of  the  &ct,  and,  when  her  secretary  came  to  tran- 
sact business,  she  addressed  him  with  these  words: — *' Wot 
you  what?  The  archduke  is  risen  fix>m  the  grave,"  He 
answered,  '^  An'  please  your  nuyesty,  without  the  trumpet 
of  the  archangeL"  The  queen  replied,  "  Yea,  without 
sound  of  trumpet"' 

But  for  the  delusive  matrimonial  treaty  between  Eliza- 
beth and  the  worthless  heir-presumptive  of  France,  the 
Netherlands  would  have  been  at  this  crisis  the  theatre  of  a 
three-fold  contention  between  Spain,  England,  and  France. 
The  object  of  the  States  was  to  obtain  the  united  protection 
of  the  two  last  named  powers  against  their  legitimate  op- 
pressor, Philip.  They  deemed  they  should  secure  this  by 
conferring  the  sovereignty  on  the  duke  of  Anjou,  whom  they 
and  half  the  world  regarded  as  the  husband  elect  of  the 
maiden  monarch  of  England;  and^  by  this  measure,  they 
trusted  to  secure  the  friendship  of  Doth  Elizabeth  and 
Henry  lU.  Their  calculation  was,  in  the  end,  a  sagacious 
one,  but  the  suspicious  temper  of  Elizabeth  led  her  to  take 
the  alarm,  in  the  first  instance,  at  not  having  been  consulted 
by  Anjou  ere  he  presumed  to  accept  the  preferment  that 
was  thus  flatteringly  offered  to  him.  Under  an  evident 
excitement  of  feeling,  she  addressed  the  following  eloquent 
letter  to  sir  fklward  Stafford^  her  ambassador  at  r aris : — 

QuEBN  Elizabetb  TO  SiK  Bdwabd  Statfoed. 

Sapposed  date,  August,  158L 
**  St  AVFOBD, — As  I  greatly  regard  your  poor  man's  diligence,'  so  I  will  not 

leave  him  unrewarded. 
**  For  the  charge  I  hare  written  to  Monsieur  (her  lover  Anjon),  what  I  have 

given  in  to  yon,  this  it  is.    First,  for  the  commis8ioner*8  aathoiities  I  have 

'  Bacon's  Apothegms. 

^  The  messenger  who  brought  the  letter  to  which  ibis  is  as  answer. 
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Ipod  reason  to  reqoire  that  they  may  be  as  I  desired,  both  for  present  mis- 
bkes,  as  well  as  for  after  mishaps.  It  happened  in  queen  Mary's  day,  that 
.when  a  solemn  ambassade  of  five  or  six  at  the  least,  were  sent  from  the  em- 
peror and  king  of  Spain,  even  after  the  articles  were  signed,  sealed,  and  the 
matter  divulged,  the  danger  was  so  near  the  qneen's  chamber  door,  that  it 
was  hi^h  time  for  those  messengers  to  depart  without  leave  taking,  and  be- 
qneathmg  themselves  to  the  speed  of  the  river-stream,  by  water  passed  with 
aii  possible  haste  to  Graresend,  and  so  away.  I  speak  not  this,  that  I  fear  the 
like ;  but  when  I  make  collection  of  sundry  kinds  of  discontentments,  all 
tied  in  a  bundle,  I  suppose,the  fagot  will  be  harder  altogether  to  be  broken. 

"  There  is  even  now  another  accident  fallen  out,  of  no  small  consequence 
to  this  realm.  I  am  sure  the  States  have  accorded  to  the  demands  of  Mon- 
sieur (Anjou),  and  do  present  him  the  sovereignty  of  all  the  Low  Countries. 
Suppose,  now,  how  this  may  make  our  people  thmk  well  of  him,  and  of  me 
to  boring  them  to  the  possession  of  such  neighbours  ?  Oh,  Stafford,  I  think 
not  myself  well  used,  and  so  tell  monsieur,  Uiat  I  am  made  a  stranger  to  my- 
self who  must  he  be,  if  this  matter  take  place  ?  In  my  name,  shew  him  how 
impertinent  it  is  for  this  season,  {prohMy  meaning  meir  matrimonial  treaty) 
to  bring  to  the  ears  of  our  people  so  untimely  news.  God  forbid  that  the 
bane^  of  oar  nuptial  feast  should  be  savoured  with  the  satice  of  our  subjects' 
wealth  I  Oh,  what  may  they  think  of  me  that  for  any  glory  of  mine  own 
would  procure  the  ruin  of  my  land?  Hitherto  they  have  thought  me  no 
fool ;  let  me  not  live  the  longer  the  worse.     The  end  crowneth  the  work! 

**  I  am  sorry  that  c(»nmon  posts  of  London  can  afford  me  surer  news  than 
the  inhabitants  of  towns  will  yield  me.  Let  it  please  Monsieur  to  suspend 
his  answer  unto  thea?  till  he  send  some  unto  me  of  quality  and  trust,  (i.  e. 
some  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Low  Countries,)  to  communicate  and  concur 
with  that  I  may  tlnnk  good  for  both  our  honours ;  for,  I  assure  him,  it  ahaU 
(will)  too  much  blot  his  fame  if  he  deal  otherwise,  not  only  in  my  sight,  to 
whom  it  hath  pleased  him  to  promise  more  thsn  that,  but  especially  to  all. the 
world,  that  be  overseers  of  his  actions.  Let  him  never  procure  her  harm, 
whose  love  he  seeks  to  wm.  My  mortal  foe  can  no  ways  wish  me  a  greater 
harm  Aan  England's  hate ;  neither  should  death  be  less  welcome  unto  me 
than  such  a  mishap  betide  me. 

^  You  see  how  nearly  this  matter  wringeth  me ;  use  it  accordingly.  If 
it  *  *  *  him,  the  deputies  (i.  e.  from  the  Low  Countries)  may  have  the 
charge  of  this  matter  joined  with  the  other  two,  that  were  i^ore-mentioned. 
I  dare  not  assure  monsieur  how  this  greater  matter  (i.  e.  their  wedlock)  will 
end,  until  I  be  assured  what  way  he  will  take  with  the  Low  Countries ;  fi>r 
rather  will  I  never  meddle  with  marriage,  than  have  such  a  bad  covenant 
added  to  my  part  Shall  it  be  ever  found  true  that  queen  Elizabeth  hath 
solemnized  the  perpetual  harm  of  England  under  the  glorious  title  of  mar- 
riage with  Francis,  heir  of  fVance  ?    Ko,  no,  it  shall  never  be. 

"  Monsieur,  may  fortune  ask  you,'  Why  should  not  the  Low  Countries  be 
governed  by  the  in-dwellers  of  that  country  as  they  were,  wont,  and  yet 
under  my  superiority,  as  that  of  the  king  of  Spain  ?  I  answer.  The  case  is 
too  far  different ;  since  the  one  is  fer  off  by  seas'  distance,  and  Uie  other  near 
upon  the  continent 

**  We  willingly  will  not  repose  our  whole  trust  so  far  on  the  French  nation, 

'  The  meaning  of  this  expression  is  not  very  apparent,  whether  her 
nugesty  means  it  for  a  pun  on  hwMs  (harms,  or  ills),  and  marriage  banns,  or 
the  bones  of  the  meats  and  viands,  it  is  altogether  a  very  queer  metaphor. 

'  Probably  to  the  Dutch  and  Flemings,  who  had  offered  him  their  sove*- 
reignty,  which  had  raised  so  much  displeasure  m  Elizabeth's  mind. 

'  L  e.  may  happen  to  ask  you, 
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as  we  wiQ  give  them  in  pawn  all  oar  fortune,  and  afterwards  stand  to  their 
discretion.    I  hope  I  shall  not  Uto  to  see  that  hoar. 

**  Farewell,  with  my  assorance  that  yoa  will  serre  with  fiiith  and  diligence. 
In  hasten  *'  Toor  sovereign, 

**  Elxzabetb." 

The  fnst  of  this  letter  seems  to  be,  that  Elizabeth  was 
provoked  at  the  unexpected  occurrence  of  her  lover,  Fran- 
cis, duke  of  Anjou,  being  elected  sovereign  of  the  Low 
Countries.  She  says  that  she  considers  the  step  as  ^^  un- 
timely," or  premature;  deeming  that  the  intrigues  of 
France  had  outwitted  her  therein.  Her  reasons  maybe 
deduced  from  the  document,  because  as  the  heir  of  France 
was  elected  sovereign  of  the  Low  Countries  before  his 
union  with  her,  these  valuable  provinces  would  in  conse- 
quence go  with  his  inheritance,  in  case  she  should  have  no 
ofispring  bv  him ;  and  thus  would  the  Flemish  trade  and 
alliance,  wnich  had  been  the  main  object  of  English  policy 
for  five  centuries,  be  for  ever  lost  to  England,  and  gained 
by  France.  WhUe,  on  the  contrary,  if  Anjou,  as  her  hus- 
band, had  been  elected  sovereign  of  the  Low  Countries, 
she  would  have  contrived  to  have  had  the  best  share  of  the 
power  and  dignity ;  and  England  might  have  contended 
successfully  the  right  of  keeping  them  as  appendages  to  the 
crown.  Thus  viewed,  the  letter  is  one  of  the  best  speci- 
mens of  Elizabeth's  love  and  care  of  her  country,  and  of  a 
grand  and  farnsighted  policy  in  anticipating  the  evils  that 
might  arise  to  England,  after  death  had  removed  her  2*001 
the  scene. 

Elizabeth's  displeasure  was,  however,  quickly  mollified. 
She  not  only  acquiesced  in  the  election  of  duke  Francis  of 
Anjou  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Low  Countries,  but  assisted 
him  with  the  subsidy  of  one  hundred  thousand  crowns; 
and  added  a  hint  of  her  favourable  disposition  towards  their 
marriage.^  An  embassy  extraordinary  was  immediately 
sent  from  the  court  of  France ;  of  which  the  prince  dauphin 
of  Auvergne  was  the  principal.  They  were  received  in  the 
Thames  with  the  greatest  honours  by  Elizabeth's  command, 
and  landed  at  the  Tower  under  a  salvo  of  artillery.  They 
were  conducted  by  the  young  Philip,  earl  of  Arundel,  the 
representative  of  the  unfortunate  duke  of  Norfolk,  sir  Philip 
Sidney,  Fulk  Greville,  and  lord  Windsor,  who  were 
esteemed  four  of  the  most  honourable  gentlemen  of  the 
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cotErt,  to  a  new  banqueting  house,  which  had  been  erected 
for  their  reception  at  Westminster,  where  they  were  enter- 
tained in  the  most  sumptuous  manner.^  Among  the  pa- 
geants,  sports,  and  princely  recreations  that  had  been 
prepared  in  honour  of  these*  distinguished  foreigners,  a  tour- 
nament had  been  in  contemplation;  but  such  was  the 
distaste  manifested  by  the  great  body  of  her  people  against 
the  French  marriage,  that  the  queen,  apprehendmg  serious 
tumults  from  any  public  collision  with  the  noble  foreimers, 
issued  a  proclamation,  that  none  of  her  subjects  &ould 
either  strike,  or  draw  weapon  within  four  miles  of  London, 
or  the  court' 

Although  the  matrimonial  negotiations  had  been  re- 
newed^ in  compliance  with  EUzabeth's  insinuated  wish,  she 
was  no  sooner  pressed  to  conclude  the  treaty,  than  she. 
started  fresh  objections,  and  proposed,  in  Ueu.  one  of  per- 
petual  aUiance  between  the  crowns  of  England  and  France. 
The  king  of  France  repUed,  "  that  he  was  ready  to  sign 
such  a  league,  as  soon  as  the  queen  of  England  should  have 
fiilfilled  her  promise  to  his  brother."  At  length,  it  was^ 
mutually  agreed  that,  ^^  the  duke,  his  associates,  and  ser-.- 
Tants,  being  no  English  subjects,  should  have  liberty  to  use 
their  own  religion,  in  their  own  houses,  without  molesta- 
tion. The  duke  of  Anjou,  and  the  queen  of  England, 
within  six  weeks  after  the  ratification  of  the  articles  specified, 
shall  personally  contract  marriage  in  England."' 

It  was  stipulated  that,  as  soon  as  the  marriage  was  coin 
pleted,  the  duke  should  assume  the  title  of  lung,  but  the 
question  of  his  being  crowned  should  be  referred  to  the 
consideration  of  parliament  In  the  event  of  his  succeed"* 
ing  to  the  crown  of  France,  his  eldest  sod,  by  queen  EUza- 
beth,  was  to  inherit  that  realm,  and  the  second  that  of 
Ensla&d. 

when  it  is  remembered  that  her  majesty  was  in  her 
forty-ninth  year,  the  contingency  of  two  sovereigns  pro- 
ceeding firom  her  marriage  with  the  youthful  heir  ofFrance, 
appears  somewhat  visionary.  It  was,  however,  finiher  pro- 
vided, that,  in  the  event  of  the  queen  dying  before  the 
duke,  he  was  to  have  the  tuition  of  all  their  children,  till 
the  sons  should  attain  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  the  daugh- 
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ten  fifteen.  He  was  to  settle  upon  the  mieen,  in  dawrjy 
40,000  crowns  per  annum,  out  of  his  lands  at  Beni,  and 
the  aneen  was,  by  act  of  pariiamen^  to  secure  to  him,  for 
his  hfe,  such  a  pension  as  she  might  please  to  appoint.^ 
In  other  matters,  the  treaty  was  firamed  according  to  tbe 
mairia^  artides  between  the  late  queen  Mary  and  Philip 
of  Spain. 

Before  the  six  weeks,  stipulated  for  the  folfilment  cf  this 
tiea^,  had  expired,  Elizabeth  faltered  in  her  rescdotkHi^ 
and  attempted  to  evade  her  engagement  Yet  she  pfo- 
fossed  to  bear  a  most  sovereign  love  to  her  betrothed,  and 
that  her  demurs  only  proceeded  from  her  doubts  how  her 
subjects  stood  a£Pected  towards  her  marriaff e  with  him.* 

The  duke,  whoy  whatever  were  his  fonlts  as  a  polititrian 
and  a  man,  was  an  accomplished  wooer,  resolved  to  take  na 
refusal  from  any  one  but  the  queen  her8el£  He  had  had 
the  good  fortune  to  achieve  a  snccessfol  military  enterpriae 
in  compellinff  the  prince  of  Parma  to  raise  die  siege  of 
Cambray,  and,  crossing  the  seas,  hastened  to  plead  his  own 
cause  to  his  august  lady-love.  He  arrived  early  in  No- 
vember, 1582» 

Elizabeth  ^ave  him,  not  only  an  honourable,  bat  a  laofit 
loving  reception,  and,  for  a  time,  a|^)eared  to  abandon  hex^ 
self  to  die  mtoxication  of  an  ardent  passion.  She  declared^ 
''that  he  was  the  most  deserving  and  ccmstant  of  all  her 
lovers,"  and  even  made  politicu  engagements  with  him^ 
without  consulting  her  ministers.^  On  the  anniversary  of 
her  coronation,  wnich  was,  as  usual,  celebrated  widx  great 
pomp,  she,  in  die  presence  of  die  foreign  ambassadotsi^  and 
ner  whole  court,  placed  a  riuff  on  his  finger,  which  was  re- 
garded, by  all  present,  as  a  pkdge  of  her  intention  to  be- 
come his  wife ;  and,  from  that  time,  the  prince  was  looked 
upon  as  her  betrothed  husband.^  Her  conduct,  at  this 
time,  was  either  that  of  the  most  enamoured  of  women^  or 
die  most  unblushing  of  coquettes.  Her  gift;  of  die  ring 
was  duly  reported  by  the  French  and  Dat(£  envoys:  bi»- 
fire%  and  salvos  of  artillery,  manifested  the  sadsftictian  of 
these  countries  at  the  prospect  of  so  slorious  an  alliance. 

Her  own  people  tool:  the  matter  mftSeiendy.    Leicester, 
Hatton,  and  Walsingham,  were  determined  to  prevent  the 

1  Camden.  *  Ibid.  *  Memoires  de  Neven,  i  545. 
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vaamBge,  and  laid  their  plans  accordingly.  Thej  were 
among  the  ccnamissioners,  whom  the  qneen  had  commanded 
to  prepare  the  articles,  and  also  a  paper,  prescribing  the 
xites  for  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials.'  This  paper  was 
actually  drawn  up  and  subscribea,  but,  the  same  evening^ 
as  soon  as  she  returned  to  her  chamber,  all  her  ladies,  who 
liad  received  their  lesson  from  the  anti-matrimonial  cabal, 
got  up  a  concert  of  weeping  and  wailing,  they  surrounded 
their  royal  mistress,  and,  throwing  themselves  at  her  fee^ 
unpl(»red  her  to  pause  ere  she  took  so  fatal  a  step  as  con- 
tractinK  marriage,  at  her  time  of  life,  with  a  youthful  hus- 
band^  oy  whom  she  would,  probably,  be  despised  and 
forsaken.  They  represented  all  her  sister  had  suffered 
from  her  joyless  union  with  Philip  of  Spain,  and  entreated 
her,  ^^  not  to  share  her  power  and  glory  with  a  foreign  spous^ 
or  to  sully  her  fair  fame  as  a  protestant  queen,  by  vowing 
obedience  to  a  catholic  husband."^ 

Elizabeth  passed  the  night  without  sleep.  In  the  morn^ 
ing,  she  sent  for  the  duke.  He  found  her  pale  and  in  teara 
^*  Two  more  nights  such  as  the  last,"  she  told  him,  "  would 
bring  her  to  the  grave."  She  described  the  conflict  of  feel- 
ing between  love  and  duty,  in  which  it  had  been  passed  by 
her,  and  told  him,  ^^  that  although  her  affection  for  him 
was  undiminished,  she  had,  after  an  agonizing  struggle, 
determined  to  sacrifice  her  own  happiness  to  the  welfare  of 
her  people."  Anjou  would  have  remonstrated,  but  Hatton, 
v^ho  was  present,  acted  as  spokesman  for  the  agitated  queen, 
and,  with  statesmanlike  coldness,  stated  the  objections  to 
the  marriage,  in  terms  which  proved  that  they  were  re- 
garded by  the  council  as  insuperable.^ 

The  duke  retired,  in  great  disorder,  to  his  own  apart- 
ment, and,  plucking  the  ring  from  his  finger,  flung  it  pas- 
sionately on  the  ground,  exclaiming,  at  the  same  time, 
^^  that  tlie  women  of  England  were  as  changeable  and  ca- 
pricious as  their  own  climate,  or  the  waves  that  encircled 
their  island."^ 

He  then  demanded  leave  to  depart,  but  Elizabeth  im- 
plored him  to  remain,  for  "that  it  was  her  intention  to 
marry  him  at  a  more  auspicious  moment,  but,  at  present, 
she  was  compelled  to  do  violence  to  her  own  feelings."  The 

*  Memoires  de  Nevers.  *  Camden. 
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credulous  prince  belieyed^  and  tarried  three  months^  waiting 
the  auspicious  moment,  which  was  destined  never  to  arrive. 
Elizabeth,  meantime,  lavished  the  most  flattering  attentions 
upon  him,  and,  like  Calypso,  omitted  no  device  that  was 
likely  to  retain  this  ill-&voured  Telemachus  spell-bound  in 
her  enchanted  isle.  She  danced  frequently,  and  had  many 
tragedies  and  comedies  acted,  with  masks,  and  all  sorts  of 
entertainments  for  his  delight  On  the  new  year's  day,  he 
tilted  before  her,  at  a  tournament  given  in  honour  of  his 
visit.     He  had  chosen  the  following  verse  for  his  device : — 

"  Serviet  teUmttmf  dmlei$  torquMt  JSHm/* 

The  moment  the  course  was  over,  the  queen  hastened  to 
him,  and  if  we  may  believe  the  report  of  the  duke  de 
Nevers,  who  was  present  in  the  royd  lover's  suite,  she  sa- 
luted him  repeatedly,  and  perceivmg  that  he  was  &tigned, 
took  him  bv  the  h^d,  and  led  him  to  his  own  chamber 
that  he  mignt  repose  himsel£  The  next  morning  she  paid 
him  a  visit  before  he  rose.'  Many  reports,  even  more  de- 
rectory  to  the  dignity  and  delicacy  of  the  queen,  were  in 
circulation,  but  these,  we  trust,  were  the  profane  inven- 
tions of  her  foes,  since  they  are  chiefly  founded  on  the 
malign  gossip  of  the  countess  of  Shrewsbury,  or  the 
persons  who  forged  the  coarse  letter  pretended  to  have  been 
written  by  Mary,  queen  of  Scots  to  queen  Elizabeth. 
But,  to  return  to  &cts.     The  states  of  Belgium  grew  im- 

Satient  of  the  protracted  absence  of  their  sovereign,  and 
emanded  his  return. 
The  prince  himself  was  weary  of  the  absurd  thraldom  in 
which  he  was  held,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  bring  his 
wary  inamorata  to  the  desired  point,  determined  to  be  kept 
no  longer  as  the  puppet  of  her  wayward  will.  He  an- 
nounced to  her  the  day  of  his  departure — she  remonstrated; 
he  explained  the  necessity  of  nis  return  to  his  new  sub- 
jects. She  called  them  **  villains,'"  and  would  only  consent 
to  his  departure,  on  condition  of  his  promising  to  return  in 
a  month,  and  insisted,  in  spite  of  his  avowed  reluctance, 
on  accompanying  him  part  of  his  journey  to  the  coast  He 
certainly  nad  no  wish  for  this  tender  attention,  and  did  all 
he  could  to  dissuade  her  majesty  from  leaving  London, 
telling  her,  *^  that  the  journey  would  be  painful  to  her,  and 

'  Nevers,  655—557.  •  Nevers.    Lingard, 
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that,  as  the  weather  was  fair  and  wind  favourable,  he  was 
loth  to  loose  the  opportunity  of  performine  his  voyage  with 
all  speed."  Elizabeth  was,  however,  resolute,  and  on  the 
1st  of  February,  she  and  all  her  court,  accompanied  the 
prince  on  his  journey  as  far  as  Rochester,  where  they  passed 
the  night 

The  next  day  her  majesty  shewed  him  her  mighty  ships 
of  war  lying  at  Chatham,  and  after  they  had  been  on 
board  several  of  them,  the  prince  and  all  the  great  lords 
of  France  who  were  in  attendance,  expressed  their  admira- 
tion of  all  they  saw,  and  declared,  "  that  it  was  not  without 
food  reason  that  the  queen  of  England  was  reported  to  be 
iADTE  OF  THE  SeAS."^ 

The  queen  told  the  prince  that  ^^  all  these  ships  and  their 
furniture  were  ready  to  do  him  service  when  it  should  be 
requisite,"  for  which  he  most  humbly  thanked  her  majesty, 
and  after  a  great  discharge  of  the  ordnance,  they  returned 
again  to  Rochester.  The  third  day  they  went  to  Sittine- 
boume,  where,  dining  in  company,  the  queen  was  served, 
aft;er  the  English  manner,  by  the  greatest  ladies  of  her 
court,  and  the  monsieur  (as  he  is  styled  by  our  authority) 
after  the  French  fashion  by  the  gentlemen  of  his  train, 
which  ladies  and  gentlemen — ^a  pleasant  party,  no  doubt — 
dined  aft;erwards  together.  Anjou's  impatience  to  be  gone 
exceeded  the  bounds  of  civility.  His  highness  besought 
her  majes^  again  to  go  no  mrther,  declaring  unto  her 
**  that  the  teir  weather  passed  away."  But,  notwithstanding 
his  entreaties,  the  queen  went  on  still  to  Canterbury. 
There,  after  the  queen  had  feasted  the  French  nobles,  she 
parted  ftom  the  prince  moumftdly,  and  in  tears.'  In  the 
Ashmolean  collection,  the  royal  autograph  verses  **On 
Mount  Zeur's  departure,"  signed  "  Eliza  Kegina,"  are  still 
preserved.  This  little  poem,  though  a  decided  imitation, 
if  not  a  plagiarism  from  Petrarca,  is  certainly  the  most 
elegant  of  aU  Elizabeth's  poetical  compositions : — 

I. 

**I  grieye,  yet  dare  not  shew  my  discontent ; 
I  love,  and  yet  am  forced  to  seem  to  hate ; 
I  dote,  but  dare  not  what  I  ever  meant ; 
I  seem  stark  mute,  yet  inwardly  doe  prate ; 
I  am,  and  am  not— freeze,  and  yet  I  bum ; 
Since  from  myself,  my  other  self  I  turn. 

1  Contemporary  Document  in  Nichols,  vol.  iiL,  p.  146,  '  Ibid. 
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n. 
**  My  care  ii  like  my  shadow  in  the  san,— 

Follows  me  flying — flies  when  I  panne  it; 

Stands  and  tires  hy  me— does  what  I  haye  done: 

This  too  ftmiliar  care  doth  make  me  roe  it. 

No  means  I  find  to  rid  himfrom  my  hreast, 

lin  by  the  end  of  things  it  be  suppressed. 

m. 
**  Some  gentler  passion  steal  into  my  mind, 

(For  I  am  sof^  and  made  of  melting  snow  0 

Or  be  more  cmel,  love,  or  be  more  kind ; 

Or  let  me  float  or  sink,  be  bi^^  or  low; 

Or  let  me  Hre  wilk  some  racfe  sweet  eontent ; 

Or  die^and  soforget  what  k>Ye  e'er  meant" 

After  the  ouotatioa  of  this  aouitary  effuson,  it  would 
perhaps  be  difficult  to  make  out  a  case  of  perfect  indiffer- 
ence m  behalf  of  the  rojal  spinster,  or  to  impute  all  the 
marks  of  fondness  she  manifested  for  her  last  Fr^ich 
suitor  to  poUtical  coauetry  alone.  If  wsmayjndgefirom 
outward  signs  and  tokens,  the  struggle  was  really  severe 
between  duty  and  passion  in  the  oosom  of  the  que^o* 
During  Anjou's  journey  to  Sandwich,  she  sent  repelled 
messages  of  inquiry  after  his  healthy  and  even  when  he  was 
on  ship-board,  Sussex  brought  him  an  ui^^it  invitation  to 
return  to  the  queen,  but  he  was  obdurate*  Her  ministers 
would  not  permit  her  to  sully  her  f^ory  by  becoming  his 
wife.  He  would  not  permit  himself  to  oe  played  with 
any  longer.  Attended  by  the  earl  of  Leicester,  lord 
Hunsdon,  lord  C.  Howard,  one  hundred  gentlemen^  and  an 
escort  of  three  hundred  men,  he  sailed  on  the  8th  of 
February  for  Holland,  promising  to  return  to  Elizabeth  in 
March,  but  she  never  saw  himagain.^ 

'  He  landed  at  Flashing,  Febmary  lOtli,  wlwie  he  was  reeeived  widi 
great  honour  by  the  patriot  prinee  of  Orange.  He  was  eondneted  to 
Antwerp,  and  inaogorated  with  great  pomp»  as  duke  of  Brabant;  with  yerj 
limited  powers  of  sovereignty.  His  eareer  as  the  head  of  a  proCestant 
people,  was  a  troobled  and  brief  on&  His  contempt  for  his  own  region 
did  not  make  him  a  good  protestant,  as  was  vainly  hoped.  His  sister.  Mar- 
guerite, queen  of  Navarre,  said  of  him,  **  If  all  infidelity  were  banished 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  he  alone  could  supply  the  void."  Even  his  own 
attendants  could  not  help  expressing  their  scorn  of  his  character  to  himsel£ 

**  If  I  were  the  duke  of  AIeii9on,"  said  Bussy  d' Amboise,  his  favourite, 
"and  you  were  Bussy,  I  would  not  have  yon  even  for  a  lacquey." 

*'  That  is  too  much.  Bossy,"  replied  the  duke. 

"  He  has  so  little  eonrage,"  said  Henry  the  Great,  k»  brother-in-law,  and 
sometime  political  ally,  "  and  is  as  dooble-minded  and  malicious  as  he  is  ill- 
formed  in  body." 

It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  quote  a  saying  in  favour  of  this 
hopeful  suitor  of  Elizabeth.    He  was  soon    involved  in  a  labyrinth  of 
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If  we  may  credit  the  report  of  the  goseipiDe  heir  of 
l^irewsbiirTy  Elizabeth  was  scarcdy  less  afficted  far  the 
loss  of  Anjou  than  Dido  for  that  of  .^Bneas.  She  refosed 
to  return  to  Whitehall,  because  it  waa  Ukely  to  bring  too 
lively  a  remembrance  to  her  mind  of  him,  with  whom  she 
so  unwillingly  parted.  She  might,  nevertheless^  have  re- 
tiuned  this  precious  charmer  at  the  price  of  marriage,  but 
lier  fiune,  her  power,  and  her  popularity,  were  dearer  to 
Elizabeth  than  idle  dreams  of  love,  ana  dbe  was  blessed 
with  a  happy  desree  of  fickleness^  which,  in  due  time, 
enabled  her  to  find  a  fiesh  and  more  agreeable  source  of 
amusement  than  cherishing  the  image  of  a  lost  lover. 

It  would  not  only  be  a  painful  task,  but  incompatible 
widi  llie  plan  of  thk  work,  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the 
persecutions  on  the  score  of  nonconformity,  which  stain 
the  annala  of  this  period  of  Elizabeth's  life  and  reign.  Su& 
fice  it  to  saj^,  that  the  unsparing  use  of  the  rack,  the 

S'bbet,  and  the  quartering  baife,  failed  either  to  silence 
«  zeal  of  the  puritans,  or  to  deter  the  seminary  priests 
firom  ^rforming  their  perilous  missions  as  teachers  of  dieir 
proscribed  doctrines.  The  natural  result  of  these  severities 
-was,  to  provoke  a  spirit  of  enmity  against  the  queen — a 
spirit  that  animated  the  professors  of  mese  opposing  creeds 
to  dare  the  sternest  inflictions  of  the  secular  power  un- 
dirinkinffly,  for  conscience'  sake,  even  as  the  protestant 
martyrs  had  done  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Mary. 
Elizabeth  had  been  personally  interested  by  the  learning, 
eloquence,  and  ardent  loyal^  of  the  celebrated  Edmund 
Campian,  before  the  possibihty  was  imagined  of  that  star 
of  the  university  of  Oxford'  fwisaking  the  refcmned  religion, 
by  law  established  in  England,  for  the  proscribed  doctrines 
of  the  church  of  Rome.  After  he  had  been  tortured  repeat- 

diffienltieam  the  Low  Goimtries,  owing  to  his  latrignes  to  obtain  more 
power  than  he  had  agreed  fof ,  and  after  many  plots  of  intrigue  and  assas- 
sination for  and  against  him,  he  decamped  fh>m  his  Brabant  dukedom^  and 
fled  to  Fraaee,  where  he  died  at  his  cattle  of  Chatean  Thiery,  June  10, 
1584,  some  saj  bj  pois<m. 

'^''  ^  Edmnnd  Campian  was  the  first  great  scholar  produced  by  Christ's 
Church  Hospital  as  a  protestant  foundation ;  at  thirteen,  he  pronounced  a 
Latin  oration  to  queen  Mary  on  her  accession.  He  became  Blaster  of  Arts 
81  Oxford,  in  1566,  where  his  beautifol  Latin  address  to  queen  Elizabeth 
when  she  visited  that  city  was  never  forgotten.  He  went  to  Ireland  to  con- 
Tert  the  Lrish  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  England,  and  wrote  an  ex- 
cellent history  of  that  country.    Revdted  and  disgusted  by  the  horrors  ex« 
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edly  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  fiom  him  the  particulars 
of  some  secret  plot  agunst  the  ^ueen,  in  which  he  was  sus- 
pected of  being  an  agent,  Ehzabetib  determined  to  see 
and  confer  with  Campian  herself  and  by  her  order  he  was 
secretly  brought  one  evening  from  the  Tower,  and  intro- 
duced to  her,  at  the  house  en  the  earl  of  Leicester,  in  the 
presence  of  that  nobleman,  the  earl  of  Bedford,  and  the 
two  secretaries  of  state.  '^  She  asked  him  if  he  acknow- 
ledged her  for  queen."  He  replied,  '^  Not  only  for  queen, 
but  for  my  latofid  queen."  oiie  demanded,  '^  If  he  con* 
sidered  that  the  pope  could  excommunicate  her  lawfiillj." 
He  replied,  evasively,  '^  that  it  was  not  for  him  to  decide- 
in  a  controversy  between  her  majesty  and  the  pope.  By 
the  pope's  ormnary  power  he  coula  not  excommunicate 
princes.  Whether  he  could  by  that  power  which  he  some* 
times  exercised  in  extraordinary  emergencies,  was  a  diffi- 
cult and  doubtful  question."*  , 

Such  an  answer  was  not  likely  to  prove  satis£eu:tory  to  so 
subtle  a  princess  as  Elizabeth,  and  she  left  him  to  the 
decision  of  her  judges.  He  and  twelve  other  catholic 
priests  were  arraigned  for  treason,  found  guilty,  and  sen- 
tenced to  the  usual  horrible  death  awaroed  to  traitonsL 
This  occurred  while  the  duke  of  Anjou  was  at  the  court  of 
Elizabeth,  and  it  was  observed  bv  some  of  the  members 
of  the  council,  that  the  execution  of  so  many  catholic  priests 
would  disgust  the  future  consort  of  their  sovereign.  Bur- 
leigh represented  the  necessity  of  the  execution,  as  a  measure 
of  expediency,  to  allay  the  apprehensions  of  the  protestants 
at  that  peculiar  crisis.'  Campian,  with  two  others,  were 
executeoi,  asserting  their  innocence  of  any  offence  asainst 
the  government,  and  praying,  vnth  their  last  breath,  ibr 
queen  Elizabeth.'  Anjou  took  the  matter  as  calmly  as 
Gallio,  *^  caring  for  none  of  those  thin^."  His  creed  was 
evidently  similar  to  that  of  the  cyniccU  citizen  of  London 
in  1788,  who  sought  to  preserve  his  house  from  the  attacks 
of  the  No-popery  rabble,  in  the  riots,  led  by  Lord  Geoi^e 
Gordon,  by  chalking  on  his  door,  "  No  religion  at  ALrf.*^ 

ercised  in  Ireland  hj  the  goyemment  of  his  royal  mistress,  he  became  an 
ardent  prosel^  to  the  church  of  Rome.  He  was  admitted  into  the  Order 
of  the  tiesmts  in  1573,  returned  to  England  as  a  zealous  missionary,  and  was 
executed,  August,  1581. 

>  Bartoli.    Lingard.    Howel's  State  Trials.  *  Ibid. 

*  Ibid.    Camden. 
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All  ranks  of  her  people  hailed  her  rejection  of  Anjou 
-with  enthusiastic  feelings  of  applause.  Shakspeare  has 
celebrated  her  triumph  over  the  snares  of  love  m  the  fol- 
Ioi;ving  elegant  lines : — 

<*  That  yery  time  I  saw  (bat  thou  coaldst  not). 
Flying  l>etween  the  cold  moon  and  the  earth» 
Cupid  all  armed !   A  certain  aim  he  took 
At  a  fair  vestal,  throned  by  the  west ; 
And  loosed  his  love-shaft  smartly  from  his  bow, 
As  it  should  pierce  a  hnndred  thousand  hearts: 
But  I  might  see  young  Cupid's  fiery  shaft 
Quenched  in  the  chaste  beams  of  the  watery  moon, 
And  the  imperial  votress  passed  on, 
jb^  maiden  meditation,  feuicy-free.'' 

So  much,  however,  had  Anjou  contrived  to  endear  him- 
self to  the  fair  vestal,  that  the  news  of  his  danger  in  his 
last  illness  gave  her  such  pain,  that  she  refused  to  believe 
it,  accused  her  ambassador.  Sir  Edward  Stafford,  of  wishing 
for  his  death,  and  reprimanded  him  in  such  severe  terms, 
that  when  that  event  actually  occurred,  he  was  afraid  of 
informing  her,  for  fear,  as  he  said,  "  of  ministering  cause 
to  her  griefi"^ 

Henry  III.,  in  a  letter  to  Mauvissiere,  his  ambassador, 
directs  him  to  communicate  this  event  ^^  to  the  queen  of 
England,  his  good  sister,  who,  I  am  sure,"  says  he,  "  will 
share  in  my  great  regret,  for  he  greatly  honoured  her."* 

So  ended  the  last  matrimonial  negotiation,  in  which 
Ehzabeth  condescended  to  engage.  !brom  that  time,  she 
appears  to  have  regarded  herself  entirely  as  the  spouse  of 
the  nation. 

**  The  queen,"  says  sir  John  Harrington,  "  did  once  ask 
my  wife  in  merry  sort,  *  how  she  kept  my  good  will  and 
love.'  My  Moll,  in  wise  and  discreet  manner,  told  her 
highness  ^  she  had  confidence  in  her  husband's  understand- 
ing and  courage,  well  founded  on  her  own  steadfastness  not 
to  offend  or  thwart,  but  to  cherish  and  obey,  hereby  did 
she  persuade  her  husband  of  her  own  affection,  and  in  so 
doing^did  command  his.'" 

"  Go  to— go  to !  mistress,"  saith  the  queen.  "  You  are 
wisely  bent  I  find ;  after  such  sort  do  I  keep  the  good  will 
of  all  my  husbands — my  good  people — for  if  they  did  not 

^  Murdin*s  State  Papers,  397.    Castelnaa  also  bears  testimony  to  her 
extreme  grief  and  trouble  at  his  death. 
'  Bethune  MS.,  No.  8808.    BibUoth^qae  da  Rol 
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rest  aasnred  of  some  special  love  towards  them^  they  would 
not  readily  yield  me  sach  good  obedience."^ 

In  the  same  year  (1583^  the  czar,  lYan  BasHovitcfa,  ap- 

5 lied  to  Elizabeth  to  negotiate  a  peaoe  between  him  and 
bhn,  king  of  Sweden,  and  was  so  well  pleased  with  her 
good  offices,  that  imagining  she  might  stand  his  friend  in 
a  matter  more  interesting  to  his  personal  happiness,  he 
made  humble  suit  to  her  majesty,  to  send  him  a  wife  out 
of  End^and.  Elizabeth  made  choice  of  a  young  lady  of 
royal  Tlantagenet  descent,  Anne,  sister  to  the  earl  of 
Huntingdon,  but  when  she  discovered  that  the  barbarous 
laws  of  Muscovy  allowed  the  sovereign  to  put  away  his 
czarina  as  soon  as  he  was  tired  of  her,  ana  wished  for 
something  new  in  the  conjugal  department,  she  excused 
her  £ur  subject  from  accepting  the  proffered  honour,  by 
causing  his  imperial  majesty  to  be  informed  ^'that  the 
young  lady's  health  was  too  delicate  for  such  a  diange  of 
climate,  and  her  mother  was  too  ti^iderly  attached  to 
endure  the  absence  of  her  daughter;  and  above  alU  the 
laws  of  England  would  not  permit  her  to  give  away  the 
daughters  oi  her  subjects  in  marriage  without  the  consent 
of  her  parents."  The  czar  was  dissatisfied,  and  did  not 
long  survive  his  disappointment' 

Some  years  after,  one  of  his  successors,  the  czar  Boris 
GodonouT,  made  a  request  to  her,  to  send  an  English 
consort  for  one  of  his  sons,  and  by  the  following  pas- 
sages in  a  letter  from  his  imperial  majesty  to  her,  it 
should  seem,  that  Elizabeth  had  either  outlived  her  former 
scruples,  or  found  some  noble  £unily  willing  to  obtmn  the 
perilous  preferment  for  one  of  the  oanghters,  and  that  the 
royal  Muscovite  entertained  a  suspicion  that  some  trickery 
was  intended  in  the  matter,  for  he  manifests  prudential 
cauti<m  in  his  inquiries  as  to  the  young  lady's  descend 
person,  and  qualifications. 

**  Concerning  the  argnment  of  your  princely  letters,'*  he  says,  '*  it  cannot 
bnt  give  ns  an  extraoidinary  contentment,  we  finding  therdm  yourmajesty's 
loYC  and  affection  towards  os  and  our  children,  carefblly  endeayoaring  the 
matching  and  bestowing  of  them  in  your  own  line  and  race.  By  which 
your  letters  Tour  highness  made  known  unto  us,  that  amongst  others  you 
haTC  made  choice  of  a  young  lady  heng  a  pure  maiden,  nobly  descended 

'  Nugse  Antique,  vol.  i.,  pp.  177,  178. 

'  Camden's  Annals,    MS.  Cotton.  Nero,  b.  zi.,  p.  392. 
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by  father  and  mother,  adorned  with  gmoeB  wad  eztraordinarj  gifts  of 
ztatare,  about  eleven  years  of  age,  of  whom  you  made  an  offer  to  us.  *  *  * 
But,  your  majesty  hath  not  particularly  written  unto  us  of  that  worthy 
lady,  what  she  is,  whether  she  be  of  your  higlmess's  blood,  descended  of 
your  royal  race,  by  your  fioher  or  mother,  or  from  some  other  archduke  or 
duke,  whereof  we  are  desirous  of  being  resolYed.** 

This  year  died  Elizabeth's  faithful  kinsman  and  servant, 
the  earl  of  Sussex.  He  retained  his  contempt  of  his  old 
adversary,  X<eicester,  to  the  last.  ^^  I  am  now  passing  into 
another  world,"  said  he,  to  the  friends,  who  surrounded  his 
death-bed,  '^  and  I  must  leave  you  to  your  fortunes  and 
the  queen's  grace  and  goodness,  but  beware  of  the  gipsy, 
or  he  will  be  too  hard  for  you  all ;  you  know  not  the  nature 
of  the  beast  as  well  as  I  da"  ^  Leicester,  however,  never 
regained  his  influence  with  his  royal  mistress  after  his 
marriage  with  her  cousin,  Lettice  Knollys,  the  widow  of 
the  earl  of  Essex,  though  he  retained  his  place  in  the 
cabinet,  and  was,  with  Burleigh  and  Hatton,  mainly  instru- 
mental in  traversing  her  marriage  with  the  duke  of  Anjou. 

Elizabeth's  temper  became  more  irritable  than  usual, 
after  she  was  deprived  of  the  amusement  of  coquetting 
with  the  princes  and  envoys  of  France  over  her  last  matri- 
monial treaty,  and  Burleigh  often  shed  bitter  tears  in 
private,  in  consequence  of  the  life  she  led  him.  At  length, 
worn  out  with  these  vexations,  and  disgusted  with  the 
treatment  he  received  from  a  growing  party  that  was 
beginning  to  divide  the  council  against  nim,  he  requested 
permission  to  withdraw  from  the  turmoils  of  the  court,  and 
end  his  days  in  retirement  at  Theobalds ;  on  which  the 
queen,  who  knew  his  value  too  well  to  be  content  to  part 
with  him,  wrote  the  foUovring  lively  letter  to  the  discon- 
tented minister: — 

'« Sir  ^irit, 

**  I  doubt  I  do  nick-name  you.  For  those  of  your  kind  (they  say)  have 
no  sense  (feeling).  But  I  have  lately  seen  an  ecce  signvm,  that  if  an  ass 
kick  you,  you  feel  it  too  soon.  I  will  recant  yon  from  being  tpiritf  if 
ever  I  perceiye  that  yon  disdain  not  such  a  feeung.  Serve  God,  fear  the 
king,  and  be  a  good  fellow  to  the  rest.  Let  never  care  appear  in  you  for 
such  a  rumour,  but  let  them  well  know  that  you  desire  the  righting  of  such 
wrong,  by  makii^  known  their  error,  than  you  to  be  so  silly  a  soul,  as  to 
fore  slow  what  you  ought  to  do,  or  not  fredy  deliver  what  you  think 
meetest,  and  pass  of  no  man  so  much  as  not  to  regard  her  trust  who  putteth 

it  in  you. 

**  God  bless  you,  and  long  may  you  last. 

"  Omnino,  E.  R." 

'  Naanton's  Fiagmenta  Regalia. 
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The  queen  likewise  wrote  a  facetious  address  to  him,  by 
the  title  of  Sir  Eremite,  of  Tyhall  (Theobalds),  a  rhap^- 
Body  which,  in  affectation,  surpasses  all  the  euphuism  of 
that  era.  Queen  Elizabeth  loved  now  and  then  quiedy  to 
circumvent  Burleigh.  On  one  of  her  visits  to  Theobalds, 
she  had  promised  to  make  seven  knights ;  he  chose  and 
arranged  the  candidates  for  that  honour,  so  that  some  gen- 
tlemen of  ancient  lineage  stood  at  the  lower  part  of  his 
haU,  meaning  that  the  parvenus  should  be  knighted  first  as 
the  queen  passed — ^and  thus  as  the  elder  knights  take  pre- 
cedence ever  after  of  their  better-bom  neighbours.  The 
Queen  was  informed  of  this  scheme,  but  saia  nothing.  As 
she  went  through  the  hall  where  the  candidates  for  knight- 
hood were  placed,  according  to  Burleigh's  policy,  she  passed 
all  by,  till  she  came  to  the  screen,  when  she  turned  about 
and  said,  *'  I  had  almost  forgot  what  I  had  promised,"  and 
beginning  with  the  lowest-placed  gentlemen,  knighted  all 
in  rotation  as  they  stood.  Stanhope,  a  gendeman  of  her 
privy  chamber,  observed  to  her,  **  Your  majesty  was  too 
fine  for  my  lord  Burleigh." 

"  Nay,''^  replied  Elizabeth,  "  I  have  but  fulfilled  the 
Scripture,  *  the  first  shall  be  last,  and  the  last  first'  "^ 

Elizabeth's  ladies  and  courtiers  were  universally  malcon- 
tent at  the  idea  of  a  visit  to  Theobalds,  where  strict 
economy  and  precision  of  manners  always  prevailed,  and 
no  amusements  were  provided  for  their  recreation. 

Elizabeth's  midds  of  honour  were  regarded  with  a  jealous 
eye  by  her  cabinet,  as  the  purveyors  of  the  abundant  stores 
of  gossip  with  which  her  majesty  was  constantly  supplied. 
Yet  they  had  little  influence  in  obtaining  her  &ivour  for 
anv  applicant,  which  made  sir  Walter  Kaleigh  declare, 
"tnat  they  were  like  witches,  capable  of  doing  great  harm, 
but  no  good."  Sir  Fulk  GreviUe,  who  had  often  access  to  the 
queen,  held  long  private  conversations  with  her,  and 
though  he  had  both  the  power  and  inclination  to  do  good, 
which  he  often  used  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  had  fiillen 
into  disgrace,  the  queen's  maids  declared,  ^^  he  brought  her 
all  the  tales  she  heard,"  which  made  him  say  merrily  of 
himself — "  That  he  was  like  Robin  Goodfellow,  for  when 
the  dairy-maids  upset  the  milk-pans,  or  made  a  romping 

>  Bacon's  Apothegms. 
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and  racket,  they  laid  it  all  on  Robin ;  so  whatever  gossip 
tales  the  queen  s  ladies  told  her,  or  whatever  bad  tiums  they 
did  to  the  courtiers,  they  laid  all  upon  him." 

Indeed,  there  seems  to  have  been  an  incipient  warfinre  fer 
ever  going  on  between  Elizabeth's  maids  of  honour  and  the 

ntlemen   of  her  household.    Her  kinsman,  sir  Francis 

nollys,  a  learned  old  mt&'to're,  whose  office  brought  his 
apartment  in  close  ccmtiguity  to  the  dormitory  of  the 
maids  ot  honour,  declared  **  that  they  used,  when  retired  fer 
the  night,  to  frisk  and  hey  about,  so  that  it  was  in  vain  fer 
faim  to  attempt  sleep  cm*  study.''  One  night,  when  the  fair 
bevy  were  more  than  usually  obstreperous,  he  marched 
into  their  apartment  in  dishabille,  and  with  his  book  in 
his  hand,  and  an  enormous  pair  of  spectacles  on  his  nose, 
walked  m  and  down,  declaiming  in  Latin :  some  of  the 
young  ladies  fled,  half^lressed,  others  entreated  his  absence, 
nut  he  said  "  he  would  not  leave  them  in  quiet  possession 
of  their  dormitory,  without  they  permitted  him  to  rest  in 
his  apartment." 

But  these  lively  ladies,  like  the  rest  of  Elizabeth's  house* 
hold,  sometimes  ielt,  in  their  turn,  the  effects  of  her  caprice. 
**  I  could  relate,"  says  Harrington,  **  many  pleasant  tales  of 
her  majesty's  outwitting  the  wittiest  ones,  for  few  knew 
how  to  aim  their  shafts  aminst  her  cunning.  I  will  tell  a 
story  that  fell  out  when  I  was  a  boy.  She  did  love  rich 
clotning,  but  often  chid  those  that  bought  more  fineiy  than 
became  their  state.  It  happened  that  lady  Mary  Howard 
was  possessed  of  a  rich  border,  powdered  with  gold  and 
pearls,  and  a  velvet  suit  belonging  thereto,  which  moved 
many  to  envy,  nor  did  it  please  the  queen,  who  thot^ht  it 
exceeded  her  own.  One  day,  the  queen  did  send  pri- 
vately, and  got  the  lady's  rich  vesture,  which  she  put  on 
herself,  and  came  forth  the  chamber  among  her  ladies, 
the  kirtle  and  border  being  far  too  short  for  her  majesty's 
height ;  she  asked  every  one  **  how  they  liked  her  new  fan- 
cied suit?"  At  length,  she  asked  the  owner  herself,  "  if  it 
were  not  made  too  short  and  ill-becoming  ?"  to  which  the 
poor  lady  agreed. 

**  Why  then,"  rejoined  the  queen,  "  if  it  become  not  me, 
as  being  too  short,  it  shall  never  become  thee,  as  being  too 
fine." 

VOL.  VI.  K  K 
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This  sharp  rebuke  abashed  the  lady,  and  the  vestment 
was  laid  up  till  after  the  queen's  death.^ 

As  a  proof  that  Elizabeth  possessed  the  rare  faculty  of 
dividing  ner  attention  amons  a  variety  of  subjects  at  the 
same  time,  Harrington  recorcus  the  &ct,  that  she  wrote  one 
letter  while  she  mctated  another  to  her  amanuensis,  aod 
listened  to  a  tale,  to  which  she  made  suitable  replies,  all 
at  the  same  time.  He  has  preserved  the  letters,  which  were 
found  in  a  MS.  entitled,  ^^  A  precious  Token  of  her  high- 
ness's  great  wit  and  marvellous  understanding." 

In  one  of  these  letters,  queen  Elizabeth  defines  friend- 
ship *'  to  be  the  uniform  consent  of  two  minds,  such  as 
virtue  links,  and  nought  but  death  can  part  Therefore," 
says  the  royal  metaphysician,  ^^  I  conclude  the  house  which 
shrinketh  from  its  foundation  shall  down  for  me."  With 
consummate  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  she  goes  on 
to  observe,  ^*  that  where  minds  differ,  and  opinions  swerve, 
there  is  scant  a  friend  in  that  company." 

Queen  Elizabeth  gave  her  half-brother,  sir  John  Ferrot, 
the  command  of  a  fleet  to  intercept  a  meditated  invasion 
of  Ireland  by  Philip  11.  And  sir  John  prepared  for  the 
voyage,  taking  with  him  for  his  personal  band  fifty  gentle- 
men of  good  &mily,  dressed  in  orange-coloured  cloaks. 
As  this  party  lay  to,  in  his  barge  off  Greenwich  palace, 
where  the  queen  kept  her  court,  sir  John  sent  one  of  these 
orange-men  on  shore  with  a  diamond,  as  a  token  to  his 
mistress,  Blanche  Parry,*  willing  him  to  tell  her  ^*  that  a 
diamond  coming  unlooked-for  did  always  bring  good  luck 
with  it;"  which. the  queen  overhearing,  sent  sir  John  a 
fair  jewel  hanged  by  a  white  cypress,  (a  white  love-ribbon,) 
simifying  withal,  ^^that  as  long  as  he  wore  that  for  her 
sake,  she  did  believe,  with  God's  help,  he  should  have  no 
harm." 

This  message  and  jewel  sir  John  received  right  joy- 
fully, and  returned  answer  to  the  queen — 

*  Lady  Mar^  Howard  appears  to  have  incurred  the  queen's  ill-will  by  her 
undisguised  flirtations  wiUi  the  young  earl  of  Essex,  who  was  beginning,  at 
this  period,  to  attract  the  favour  of  her  msgesty. — Nngse  Antiquse. 

>  Blanche  Parry,  the  queen's  old  maid  of  honour,  was  one  of  the  learned 
women  of  the  day.  She  was  bom  in  1508,  died  blind  in  1589.  She  was  an 
alchymist,  astrologer,  antiquarian,  and  herald.  She  was  a  great  crony  of 
Dr.  Dee,  the  conjuror ;  and  it  is  probable,  kept  up  his  connexion  with  the 
queen. — Ballard. 
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'^  That  he  would  wear  it  for  his  sovereign's  sake,  and  he 
doubted  not,  with  God's  favour,  to  restore  her  ships  in 
safety,  and  either  to  bring  back  the  Spaniards  prisoners, 
if  they  came  in  his  way,  or  to  sink  them  in  the  deep 
sea." 

^^  So,  as  sir  John  passed  in  his  barge,  the  queen,  looking 
out  of  a  window  at  Greenwich  palace,  shaked  her  fan  at 
him,  and  put  out  her  hand  towards  him.  Whereupon,  he 
making  a  low  obeisance,  put  the  scarf  and  jewel  round  his 
neck."  Sir  John  encountered  no  enemy  but  a  dreadful 
storm. 

Perrot  was  soon  after  appointed  by  the  queen  to  the 
highest  military  command  in  Ireland,  where,  while  he 
exercised  the  most  despotic  cruelty  on  the  insurgents,  he 
manifested  the  strongest  inclination  to  act  independently 
of  her  majesty,  whose  birth  he  considered  not  a  whit  better 
than  his  own.  The  speeches  he  made  on  various  occa- 
sions to  this  effect,  were  carefully  registered  against  him. 
It  was  his  pleasure  to  suppress  the  cathedral  of  St  Patrick ; 
the  queen  forbade  this  proceeding  when  he  thus  unduti- 
fuUy  addressed  the  council : — "  Stick  not  so  much  on  the 
queen's  letters  of  commandment,  for  she  may  command 
what  she  will,  but  we  will  do  what  we  like."  The  queen 
appointed  Mr.  Errington  clerk  of  the  exchequer,  on  which 
sir  John  exclaimed,  "This  fiddling  woman  troubles  me 
out  of  measure.  God's  dear  lady,  he  shall  not  have  the 
office !  I  will  give  it  to  su:  Thomas  Williams."  This  was 
proved  by  the  oath  of  his  secretary,  Philip  Williams,  who, 
when  he  was  brought  to  trial  for  disobedience  and  con- 
tempt of  the  queen,  was  the  principal  witness  against  him. 
Sir  John  earnestly  requested  his  secretary  might  be  con- 
fronted with  him;  but  with  the  infamous  injustice  with 
which  such  trials  were  carried  on  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
Popham,  the  queen's  attorney-general,  forbade  this  reason- 
able request  One  of  the  depositions  of  this  man  touched 
Elizabeth  on  tender  mround;  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
invasion,  su:  John  by  nis  report  said,  "  Ah,  silly  woman^ 
now  she  shall  not  curb  me !  now  she  shall  not  rule  me ! 
Now,  God's  dear  lady,  I  shall  be  her  white  boy  again ;" 
adding,  that  when  sir  John  Garland  brought  him  a  letter 
from  tne  queen,  he  said,  with  violent  execrations,  **  This  it 
is,  to  serve  a  base-bom  woman !   Had  I  served  any  prince  in 
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Chiutendom,  I  had  not  been  ihm  deak  withdL" '  He  was 
accused  of  treasonable  eommunkadaii  with  %>am,  but 
nothiii^  was  pro^^  excepting  fooliah  iqpeecbes. 

He  attributed  his  dtaerace  chiefly  to  the  malice  of  his 
old  enemy,  sir  Christopher  Hatton,  whom  he  despised  as  a 
caipet  kn^ht,  who  had  danced  his  way  into  Elizabeth's 
good  graces.  When  sir  John  Penrot  was  told  he  must  die, 
he  exclaimed,  "  God^s  death  I  will  my  sister  sacrifice  h» 
brother  to  his  firiskinff  adTersaries?"' 

When  Elisabeth  neaid  this  truly  Tudor-like  remon- 
strance, she  paused  from  signing  his  death-warrant,  saying— 
**  They  were  all  knaves  that  condemned  him." 

His  furious  antipathy  to  sir  Christopher  Hatton,  and  his 
sneen  at  his  dancing,  will  remind  the  reader  of  Gbcay's 


"  My  lord  liigli-keeper  led  ihe  brawls^ 
The  anls  wid  idaooi  dMoed  beave  him.** 


£Sr  John  Perrot  was  not  executed,  but  pined  himself  to 
death,  like  a  prisoned  eagle,  in  confinement  in  the  Tower. 

The  greatest  contradiction  ever  oJSTered  to  queen  Eliza- 
beth proceeded  firom  men  of  her  own  blood.  One  after- 
noon, when  she  was  at  cards,  she  turned  to  her  youns 
kinsman,  Robert  Carey,  who  stood  at  her  elbow,  and  asked 
him  when  his  fiither,  lord  Hiinsdon,  meant  to  depart  to  his 
covemment  at  Berwick?  he  replied,  ** after  Whitsuntide.* 
This  information  put  her  m^estv  into  a  great  rage,  **  God's 
wounds  I"  she  exclaimed,  **  t  will  set  him  by  the  feet,  and 
send  another  in  his  place  if  he  dallies  thus.*'  Robert  Carey 
replied,  that  the  delay  was  but  to  make  provision.  She 
declared  that  Hunsdon  had  been  going  fiom  Christmas  to 
Easter,  and  firom  Easter  to  Whitsundde ;  and  if  he  was  not 
off  directly,  she  would  put  another  in  his  place,  and  so  she 
commanded  Carey  to  tell  him.  But  Hunsdon  came  of  her 
own  lineage,  and  shared  her  own  indomitable  spirit.  By 
way  of  reply  he  told  his  mind  very  freely  to  Burieigh.  The 
threat  of  layins  him  by  the  feet,  he  could  not  d^st,  and 
alluded  to  it  inuiese  Idgh  spirited  words:  *^  Any  imprison- 
ment she  may  put  me  to  shall  redound  to  her  dishonour; 
because  I  neither  have  nor  will  I  deserve  it** 

^  State  Trials,  p.  30,  yoL  tu. 

*  Fragments  Regmlia. 

'  Lift  of  sir  B4>bert  Carey,  p.  231— 4»S. 
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The  qoeen's  conduct  to  this  fitithM  kinsman  is  eharac* 
teristic  of  her  niggardliness.  He  had  a  doable  daim  on 
the  earidom  of  Wiltshire.  Elizabeth  ivithhekk  it  through 
his  life,  but  when  he  was  on  his  death-bed,  she  sent  me 
robes  and  patent  to  hk»  bed-side.  Whereupon  he,  who 
could  dissemble  neither  in  life  nor  death,  aent  them  back 
with  these  words,  ^^  Tell  the  queen,  that  if  I  was  unworth j 
these  honours  living,  I  am  unwordiy  of  th^oi  dying." 

It  will  be  allowed^  that  a  narratrre  wholly  devoted  to  the 
personal  biography  of  Elizabeth,  can  affi)rd  but  a  few  words 
as  a  retrospect  of  her  regal  sway  over  the  sister  island. 
^^  Ireland,"  says  Naunto%  ^cost  her  more  vexation  than 
anything  else.  The  expense  of  it  pindied  her;  the  ill  suc- 
cess of  her  <^cers  wearied  her;  and  in  that  service  she 
grew  hard  to  please."  The  barbarity  with  which,  under 
her  reign,  that  country  was  devastated,  is  unprecedented, 
exceptix^  by  the  extermination  of  die  Cwibs  by  the 
SpBiuaru& 

Henry  VHI.  had  given  himself  little  concern  with  the 
state  of  religion  in  Ireland ;  it  remained  virtually  a  catholic 
country ;  the  monasteries  and  their  inhabitants  were  not 
uprooted,  as  in  England ;  and  the  whole  country  incipiently 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  through  all  the 
Tudor  reigns,  till  Euzabeth  ascended  the  throne.  The 
fidse  step  taken  by  the  pope  at  Elizabeth's  accession,  by 
mooting  the  point  of  her  reign  dejure,  instead  of  consider- 
ing it  defactoy  forced  her  into  the  measure  of  iosisting  that 
all  Ireland  should  renounce  the  catholic  religion,  and  be- 
come protestant;  and  this  she  enforced  under  the  severest 
penal  laws*  The  Irish  had  recognised  the  English  monarchs 
as  suzerains,  or  lords  paramotmt  over  d^  provincial 
princes  and  chie&  for  several  centuries;  but  had  scarcely 
admowled^ed  them  as  kings  of  Ireland,  for  a  score  years^ 
and  then  only  on  condition  <^  enjoying,  the  benefit  of 
fkighsh  laws.  Instead  of  which,  the  English  lord-deputy 
governed  despotically,  by  mere  (»rders  of  council;  and 
endeavoured  to  dispense  with  the  Irish  parliament.  The 
taxes  vfere  forthwith  cessed  at  the   will    of   the   lord- 

fdepu^.     The  earl  of  Desmond,  the  head  of  the  Fitz- 
eral^,  (and  possessed  at  that  time  of  an  estate  of  six 
undred  thousand  acres,)  aided  by  lord  Baltinglas,  (head  of 
the  Eustaces,  from  whose  family  lordo-treasurers,  or  lords- 
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deputies^  of  Ireland^  had  frequently  been  appointed,)  re- 
sisted the  payment  of  this  illegal  tax,  and  required  that  a  par- 
liament might  be  called,  as  usual,  to  fix  the  demands  on  the 
subject  Lord  Baltinglas  having  resisted  the  payment  of  an 
illegal  cess  of  £36,  was,  with  mree  other  barons,  forthwith 
immured  in  a  tower  of  Dublin  castle.  These  gallant  precur- 
sors of  Hampden,  sent  three  lawyers  to  complain,  to  Elizsr 
beth,  of  the  illegal  conduct  of  her  lord-deputy ;  for  which 
presumption,  as  she  called  it,  she  incarcerated  the  un- 
fortunate agents,  in  the  more  alarming  prison  of  the 
Tower  of  London.  The  English  parliament,  however,  find- 
ing their  sole  crime  was  the  vindication,  of  the  existence  of 
a  parliament  in  Ireland ;  were  incUned  to  view  the  case  as 
bearing  on  their  own.  Elizabeth,  therefore,  postponed  her 
vengeance  on  Desmond  and  Baltinglas,  and  ordered  their 
Uberation. 

Philip  of  Spain  then,  in  revenge  for  the  assistance  given 
by  Elizabeth  to  his  protestant  subjects  in  the  Low  Countries, 
proffered  aid  to  tne  Irish;  the  Geraldines  and  Eustaces 
new  to  arms,  and  for  many  years  sustained  a  contest 
with  the  English  lord-deputy.  At  length  the  earl  of 
Desmond,  crushed  by  overwhelming  niunbers,  became  a 
fugitive,  and  after  wandering  about  in  glens  and  forests  for 
three  years,  was  surprised  in  a  lonely  hut  by  a  party  of  his 
enemies.  Kelly  of  Moriarty  struck  off  his  head,  and  con- 
veyed it,  as  an  acceptable  present,  to  queen  Elizabeth,  by 
whose  order  it  was  fixed  on  London  Bridge.* 

Then  the  lord-deputy  Montjoy  (the  Irish  say  by  the 
advice  of  Spenser,  tne  poet)  commenced  that  horrid  war 
of  extermination  which  natives,  out  of  hatred  to  Elizabeth, 
call  "  the  hag's  wars."  The  houses  and  standing  com  of 
the  wretched  natives  were  burnt,  and  the  cattle  killed,  wher- 
ever the  English  forces  came,  which  starved  the  people  into 
temporary  submission.  When  some  of  the  horrors  of  the 
case  were  represented  to  the  queen,  and  she  found  the 
state  to  which  the  sister  island  was  reduced,  she  was  heard 
to  exclaim,  bursting  into  tears  at  the  same  time,  ^*  that  she 
found  she  had  sent  wolves,  not  shepherds,  to  govern  Ire- 
land, for  they  had  left  nothing  but  ashes  and  carcasses  for 
her  to  reign  over  I"  * 

'  Camden.    Lingard. 
'  Sir  Jolin  Ware's  Annals  of  Ireland. 
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This  deprecatory  speech  did  not,  however,  save  the  lives 
of  the  patriots  who  had  resisted  the  extinction  of  the  Irish 
parliaments.  Edward  Eustace  (the  brother  of  Lord  Bal- 
tinglas)  was  hanged  in  Dublin ;  and  Lord  Baltinglas  him- 
self fled  to  Spain,  where  he  died  soon  after  of  a  broken 
heart.  As  this  patriotic  noble  had  personally  escaped 
Elizabeth's  vengeance,  a  peculiar  act  was  passed,  to  place 
his  vast  property  at  her  disposal ;  it  was  called  the  Statute 
of  Baltinglas,  which  confiscated  the  estates  belonging  to 
the  Eustaces  in  L*eland,  although  the  young  brother  of  lord 
Baltinglas  had  taken  no  part  in  the  reoellion.^ 

The  latter  days  of  Elizabeth  were  certainly  impoverished 
and  embittered  by  the  long  strife  in  Ireland,  and  if  her 
sister  declared  "  that,  when  dead,  Calais  would  be  found 
written  on  her  heart,"  Elizabeth  had  as  much  reason  to 
affirm,  that  the  burning  cares  connected  with  the  state  of 
Ireland  had  wasted  her  lamp  of  life. 

^  See  the  important  docoment  in  Egerton  Papers,  published  by  the  Camden 
Society,  headed,  "  Royal  Prerogative."  The  Rev.  Charles  Eustace,  of  Kil- 
dare,  is  the  representative  of  his  family,  and  the  claimant  of  the  Baltinglas 
peerage.  The  illegal  attainder,  by  which  tiie  last  lord  Baltinglas  suffered, 
could  not,  in  point  of  law  or  justice,  affect  the  descendants  of  his  brother, 
who  never  forfeited  his  allegiance.  The  restoration,  by  George  IV.,  of  the 
forfeited  peerages  to  the  descendants  of  some  of  the  noblemen  who  suffered 
for  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Stuart,  was  not  only  a  generous  but  a  politic 
measure,  as  it  healed  all  ancient  wounds,  and  for  ever  quenched  the  spirit  of 
hereditary  disaffection  to  the  reigning  family  in  many  a  noble  heart,  which,. 
ft>om  that  hour,  glowed  with  loyal  adffection  to  the  sovereign,  in  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  the  royal  act  of  grace.  Surely  the  services  which  the 
father  and  brothers  of  ^e  venerable  claimant  of  the  Baltinglas  peerage  have 
performed  for  England,  have  been  sufficient  to  obliterate  the  offence  of  their 
collateral  ancestor,  the  unfortunate  but  patriotic  victim  of  the  unconstitutional 
government  of  Elizabeth  in  Ireland. 
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